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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  York: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  chapters  225  and  546 
of  the  Laws  of  1896,  known  as  the  Poor  Law  and  the  State 
Charities  Law,  respectively,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  here- 
with submits  its  fortieth  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
during  1906,  but  while  this  report  was  being  print<5d,  John  Not- 
iiian.  Commissioner  of  tlie  Board  from  Kings  County,  died 
suddenly  on  January  6th,  1907.  At  its  meeting  on  January  9th, 
1007,  the  Board  adopted  the  following: 


MINUTE. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  learned  with 
sincere  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of  John  Notman,  Commis- 
j^ioner  from  Kings  County,  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  January  6th,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Xotraan  was  appointed  to  membership  in  the  Board  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  on  January  I7th,  1899,  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  which  he  had  nearly  completed.  A  lawyer  of  high  standing 
in  his  profession,  and  accustomed  to  advise  in  weighty  matters, 
his  sound  judgment,  well-trained  legal  mind  and  his  character, 
temperament  and  sympathy  fitted  him  in  a  marked  degree  for 
service  in  this  Board. 

We  especially  recall,  with  appreciation,  his  public  services  in 
a  time  of  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  State 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  which  aided  to  frustrate 
the  attempt  then  made  to  reorganize,  this  Board  on  political  lines, 
find  to  alx>hsh  the  boards  of  managers  of  all  the  State  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  expresses  its  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  members  of  his  family  in  their  overpowering  affliction, 
and  places  upon  its  records  this  tribute  to  the  character  of  its  late 
member. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  bo  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Charities,  and  that  it  fonn  part  of  the  text  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature,  and 
tliat  a  copy  thereof,  signed  by  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Notr 
man. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board,  the  district  or  county  from  which  they  were  re- 
spectively appointed,  together  with  the  length  of  their  service  and 
the  record  of  their  attendance  at  Board  meetings  during  the  year 
1906,  is  respectfully  presented  in  accordance  with  a  requirement 
of  the  State  Charities  Law: 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  Board's  stated  meeting  of  April  11,  1906,  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  Pres- 
ident Enoch  Vine  Stoddard  of  Rochester,  and  Vice-President 
Stephen  Smith  of  New  York,  were  unanimously  reelected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

« 

On  Publication: 

The  President,  Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  Scanlan. 
On  Finance: 

The  President,  Commissioners  Rosendale  and  Scanlan. 
On  Inspection: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Scanlan  and  Gratwick. 
On  State  and  Alien  Poor: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Stewart,  Gratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  Reformatories: 

Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  de  Peyster. 
On  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Minded : 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Eosendale  and  Smith. 
On  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes: 

Commissioners  Eosendale,  Gratwick  and  Thomas. 
On  Craig  Colony: 

Commissioners  Smith,  McCarthy  and  Rosendale. 
On  The  Thomas  Indian  School: 

Commissioners  Gratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Blind: 

Commissioners  Gratwick,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Deaf: 

Commissioners  Thomas,  Remington  and  Scanlan. 
On  Almshouses: 

Commiseionors  Rosendale,  Remington  and  Thomas. 
On  Orphan  Asylums: 

Commissioners  Notman,  McCarthy  and  de  Pevster. 
On  Hospitals: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Notman  and  McCarthy. 
On  Legislation: 

Commissioners  Notman,  Scanlan  and  Stewart. 
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On  the  Construction  of  Buildings: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  McCarthy. 
On  Placing  Out  of  Children: 

Commissioners  Scanlan,  Gratwick,  Floyd  and  Thomas. 
On  Dispensaries: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Rosendale  and  Gratwick. 
On  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  Rosendale. 
On  Legal  Questions: 

Commissioners  Notman  and  Scanlan. 
On  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children : 

Commissioners  de  Peyster,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  Education: 

Commissioners  Thomas,  Smith  and  Rosendale. 
On  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Probation  System: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Gratwick,  Scanlan  and  Floyd. 
Eastern  Inspection  District: 

Commissioner  Stewart,  Chairman ;  Smith,  de  Peyster,  Scan- 
lan, Floyd,  Notman,  Rosendale  and  Remington. 
Western  Inspection  District: 

Commissioner  Stoddard,  Chairman;  McCarthy,  Thomas  and 
Gratwick. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  BOARD  BY  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE OF  1906. 

APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

The  appropriation  bill,  chapter  683  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  Board's  work: 
For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  $3,500. 

For  compensation   of  twelve  commissioners,   as  provided  by 
chapter  five  hundred  forty-six,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
six,  $2,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $2,500 ; 
of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows: 
eighth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,800; 
sixth  grade,  three  employees,  $1,200  each,  $3,600 ; 
fourth  grade,  three  employees,  $720  each,  $2,160; 
third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 
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Far  temporary  help^  $300,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  $2,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  department 
while  engaged  in  their  official  duties,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  $6,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage,  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  offi- 
cial documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  in- 
cluding boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

New  York  Office. 

For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $1,500; 

inspector,  $1,400; 

inspector,  $1,200; 

two  inspectors,  $900  each,  $1,800 ; 
fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720. 


Rochester  Office. 

For  the  salaries: 

of  the  inspector,  $1,200; 

third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 


State  and  Alien  Poor. 

For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000 ; 

deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  $1,500; 

special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000 ; 

inspector,  $1,500; 

two  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $2,400 ; 

transfer  agent  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,000 ; 

transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almhouse,  $1,000; 
fourth  grade,  two  employees,  $720  each,  $1,440 ; 
noond  grade,  one  employee,  $400. 
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For  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors, 
$4,000. 

For  incidental  office  expenses,  $800. 

For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  State,  non- 
resident and  alien  poor,  $10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

SUPPLY  BILL. 

The  supply«bill,  chapter  686  of  the  laws  of  1906,  appropriated 
for  compensation  of  commissioners,  $1,000. 
For  temporary  help,  $300. 


APPROPRIATIONS  REQUIRED  FROM  THE  LEGISLA- 

TURE  OF  1907. 

For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  $5,000. 

For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners,  as  provided  by 
chapter  five  hundred  forty-six,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
six,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $2,500 ; 
of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows : 
ninth  grade,  one  employee,  $2,000 ; 
sixth  grade,  three  employees,  $1,200  each,  $3,600.; 
fourth  grade,  four  employees,  $720  each,  $2,880. 
For  temporary  help,  $600,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  $3,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  department 
while  engaged  in  their  official  duties,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  $7,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  offi- 
cial documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  includ- 
ing boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary. 
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New  York  Office. 

For  the  salaries : 

of  the  superintendent,  $1,500; 

inspector,  $1,500 ; 

inspector,  $1,400; 

three  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $3,600 ; 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $840. 

• 

Rochester  Office. 
For  the  salaries : 

of  the  inspector,  $1,200 ; 

fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720. 


State  and  Alien  Poor. 

For  the  salaries : 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000 ; 

deputy  in  New  York  City,  $1,500 ; 
special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000 ; 
inspector,  $1,500; 

four  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $4,800; 
transfer  agent.  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,200 ; 
transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $1,200 ; 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $900;  fourth  grade,  one  employee, 
$720,  third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 
For  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors,  $4,000. 
For  incidental  office  expenses,  $800. 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  New  York  City  office,  $600. 
For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  State,  nonresi- 
dent and  alien  poor,  $25,000,  or  so  mucli  tliereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Inspection  of  Educational  Work  of  Institutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  reported  for  several  successive 
years  the  existence  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  charitable  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection,  and 
has  asked  the  Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  improve  such 
^wnn^iitions.  There  are  over  30,000  dependent  and  delinquent 
dren  in  these  charitable  institutions,  \vhose  education  is  sub- 
to  practically  no  independent  supervision.     What  this  means 
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will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  general  problems  of  education.  Many  of  these  children  are 
mentally  below  the  normal.  They  require  even  more  than  do 
ordinary  children  living  in  their  own  homes,  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation and  training  tp  fit  them  for  self  support.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  these  institutions,  the 
services  of  a  qualified  educational  inspector  are  necessary.  Such 
services  cannot  be  had,  however,  until  the  Legislature  makes  an 
appropriation  for  that  specific  purpose.  These  institutions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  private  corporations  in  receipt  of  public  moneys, 
and  consequently  subject  to  the  Board's  rules  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  Article  VIII  of  the  revised  Constitution.  By  sub- 
division 7  of  section  9  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  chapter  646 
of  the  Laws  of  1896,  the  Board  is  required  to  "  Aid  in  securing 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial,  educational 
and  moral  training  in  institutions  having  the  care  of  children  aa 
if«  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates."  By  subdivision  6  of 
section  11  of  the  same  act  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
ascertain  with  relation  to  each  institution,  "  its  methods  of  in- 
dustrial, educational  and  moral  training,  if  any,  and  whether  the 
same  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  inmates."  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  there  is  an  important  duty  placed  by  law  upon  the 
Board  which  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  perform.  In  many 
eases  the  institutions  are  anxious  to  improve  their  educational 
work,  but  the  means  which  should  be  provided  either  through  pri- 
vate contributions  or  enlarged  public  support  are  lacking.  But  the 
first  thing  is  to  know  and  to  recognize  the  specific  needs  of  the 
institutions,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Board  renews  its 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  employ 
a  qualified  inspector  of  education.  It  is  believed  that  the  sum  oi 
$2,500  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  salary  and  expenses  of 
such  employee. 

Visitation  of  Placed-Out  Children. 

Chapter  264  of  the  La^-s  of  1898,  devolved  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  visitation  of  dependent  children  placed 
in  family  homes  in  this  State  by  Poor  Law  officers  and  others. 
Section  5  of  that  Act  provides  in  part  as  follows : 

"  §  5.  The  state  board  of  charities,  through  any  member,  officer 
or  duly  authorized  inspector  of  such  board,  is  hereby  authorized 
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New  York  Office. 

For  the  salaries : 

of  the  superintendent,  $1,500; 

inspector,  $1,600 ; 

inspector,  $1,400; 

three  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $3,600; 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $840. 

Rochester  Office. 
For  the  salaries : 

of  the  inspector,  $1,200; 

fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720. 


State  and  Alien  Poor. 

For  the  salaries : 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000 ; 

deputy  in  New  York  City,  $1,500 ; 
special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000 ; 
inspector,  $1,500; 

four  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $4,800; 
transfer  agent.  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,200 ; 
transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $1,200 ; 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $900;  fourth  grade,  one  employee, 
$720,  third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 
For  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors,  $4,000. 
For  incidental  ofiice  expenses,  $800. 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  New  York  City  office,  $600. 
For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  State,  nonresi- 
dent and  alien  poor,  $25,000,  or  so  mucli  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Inspection  of  Educational  Work  of  Institutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  reported  for  several  successive 
years  the  existence  of  imsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  charitable  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection,  and 
ha?  asked  the  Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  improve  such 
conditions.  There  are  over  30,000  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  in  these  charitable  institutions,  whose  education  is  sub- 
"'ct  to  practically  no  independent  supervision.     What  this  means 
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to  visit  in  its  discretion,  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by  any  person  or  corporation  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  by  any  person  licensed 
by  said  board  to  place  out  destitute  children." 

The  Board  has  assigned  one  of  its  inspectors  to  this  work,  but 
desires  to  be  able  to  visit,  at  least  once,  all  the  children  who  are  thus 
placed  out  in  the  State,  and  to  investigate  carefully  in  addition 
all  cases  in  which  specific  complaint  is  made.  The  result  should 
be  to  insure  better  placing-out,  and  prevent  the  continuance  of 
serious  evils  and  abuses.  To  accomplish  this  specific  purpose 
Avill  require  the  services  of  two  additional  inspectors.  The  Poor 
Law-  officers  of  the  State  annually  place  out  between  three  and 
four  hundred  children,  while  over  five  hundred  other  children 
were  placed  out  kst  year  in  this  State  by  charitable  institutions 
and  societies,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  inspector  to  make  the 
necessary  visitations.       . 

a 

y 

The  Charitable  Legislation  of   1906. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1906  considerable  time  was 
given  to  charitable  legislation.  Among  the  bills  which  became 
laws  was  Assembly  Bill  No.  1462,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mead,  now 
chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1906.  This  chapter  amends  the 
State  Charities  Law  relative  to  commitments  to  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls.  By  this  amendment,  subdivision 
8  of  section  135  of  Chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  as  added  by 
Chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  provides  as  follows: 

"  3.  The  magistrate  committing  a  female,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  immediately  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  the  commitment  is  made  of  the  conviction  of  such 
female,  and  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  name,  age, 
birthplace,  occupation,  previous  commitments,  if  any,  and  for 
what  offenses ;  Xhe  last  place  of  residence  of  such  female,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  offense  for  which  she  is  committed.  The  magis- 
trate shall  also  execute  a  warrant  of  commitment,  which  shall 
recite  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  name,  age,  birth- 
place, occupation,  previous  commitments,  if  any,  and  for  what 
offenses,  and  the  last  place  of  residence  of  such  female.  This 
warrant  of  commitment  shall  be  delivered  to  a  person  authorized 
by  law  to  accompany  such  female  to  the  institution,  and  shall  be 
Mirered  by  such  person  to  the  superintendent  of  such  institution, 
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vlio  shall  cause  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  board  of  managers,  to  be  entcpred  in  a 
book  of  record.  This  warrant  of  commitment  shall  constitute  the 
only  paper  requisite  to  a  conmiitment  to  this  institution/' 

Chapter  236  of  the  Laws  of  1906  (Assembly  bill  No.  1718, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lansing),  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the 
oiBces  of  the  auditing  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  Rensselaer, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms,  and  the  transfer  of 
their  powers  and  duties  to  the  acting  superintendent.  It  further 
provides  that  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1908,  all  bills  con- 
tracted by  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Senate  bill  No.  1196,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cassidy,  which  be- 
came Chapter  684  of  ihe  Laws  of  1906,  provides  for  a  State 
Board  of  Managers  of  Eeformatories,  to  consist  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  full  term  of  each  manager  hereafter  ap- 
pointed is  fixed  at  seven  years.  The  five  managers  of  the  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira  who  were  in  office  when  the  act  took  effect, 
were  continued  in  office  as  members  of  the  State  Board  until  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  Be- 
sides these,  the  act  provided  that  two  additional  managers  should 
he  appointed  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  after  its  passage. 
It  further  provided  that  on  September  30,  1906,  the  superin- 
tendence, control  and  management  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Beformatory  at  Napanoch,  should  be  transferred  to  the  State 
Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories,  which,  under  this  act,  is 
^  vested  with  the  management  and  control  of  the  reformatory 
at  Ehnira.  By  this  law  the  State  Board  of  Managers  of  Re- 
ff>rmatories  is  vested  with  the  same  authority,  management  and 
control  of  both  of  the  said  reformatories,  their  officers  and  inmates, 
as  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmira  formerly  possessed 
over  that  institution.  They  may,  in  their  discretion,  transfer 
pnsoners  committed  to  their  custody  from  eitlier  of  such  reforma- 
^ries  to  the  other,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  such 
transfers.  The  new  Board  is  also  given  power  to  appoint  the 
necessary  officers  of  the  two  reformatories,  and  defines  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  of  reformatories,  who  is  to  have  general 
oversight  of  both  institutions,  and  the  assistant  superintendents, 
one  for  each  of  said  institutions,  who  are  authorized  to  exercise 
in  the  institution  to  which  they  are  appointed,  the  powers  and 
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duties  of  the  superintendent  in  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of 
the  latter  to  perform  such  duties. 

Senate  bill  No.  1292,  introduced  by  Mr.  AUds,  became  Chapter 
451  of  the  Laws  of  190G,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and 
amended  the  organic  law  establishing  the  New  York  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford.  Section  2,  as  amended, 
provides  that  hereafter  a  majority  of  the  board  of  managers  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Department  of  New  York  and  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Depart- 
ment of  New  York.  Section  5  as  amended,  omits  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  home.  Section  6  as  amended, 
and  sections  9  and  10,  new  sections  added  by  this  act  are  as 
follows: 

§  6.  Bcport  ta  legislature —  Said  board  of  managers  shall  an- 
nually on  or  before  January  fifteenth,  make  to  the  l^slature  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  proceedings  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures, 
the  condition  of  the  institution,  and  full  estimates  of  the  appro- 
priation required  for  its  maintenance  including  therein  ordinary 
repairs.  It  shall  also  include  in  its  report  a  statement  of  any 
special  appropriations  required  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

§  9.  Powers  of  the  board  of  managers. —  The  board  of  managers 
shall  have  charge  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  with 
power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  for  its 
government  and  proper  management,  and  for  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  inmates.  It  shall  have  power  to  select  a  treasurer,  to 
appoint  and  remove  a  superintendent  of  the  institution,  who  shall 
be  its  chief  executive  officer.  It  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint 
such  other  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  just 
cause  remove  any  or  all  of  them  from  office.  Under  proper  rules 
and  r^ulations  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  law  they  may  delegate  the  power  to  hire  and  discharge 
subordinate  employees  to  the  superintendent 

§  10.  Eecord. —  The  board  of  managers  shall  keep  in  a  book 

provided  for  that  purpose  and  kept  in  the  institution,  a  fair  and 

full  record  of  the  doings  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  open  at  all 

times  to  the  inspection  of  its  members  and  such  other  persons  and 

.afficers  of  the  state  as  are  by  law  vested  with  the  powers  of  visita- 

,«zid  inspection,  or  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  legislature, 

toot  eompetent  authority  to  make  an  inspection  or  investiga- 

.  of  the  institation. 
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Senate  bill  No.  2417,  introduced  by  Mr.  Raines,  which  sub- 
BDquently  became  Chapter  617  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  amended 
Chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  as  amended  by  Chapter  133 
of  the  Laws  of  1905,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  selection  of 
lands  as  a  site  for  the  New  York  State  training  school  for  boys, 
and  establishing  the  said  school."  It  extended  to  1907  the  time 
in  which  the  Commission  is  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  tho 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  terms  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city 
of  New  York  shall,  within  eight  years,  abandon  the  lands  and 
buildings  on  Kandall's  Island,  now  occupied  by  said  society,  and 
pennit  the  same  to  revert  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  return  for 
which  the  city  shall  convey  to  the  State  the  lands  in  Flatbush, 
Kew  York  City,  now  used  for  State  hospital  purposes. 

Through  Assembly  Bill  No.  1282,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cox,  now 
Chifter  376  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  an  amendment  was  made  to 
section  13  of  Chapter  416  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  state  hospital  in  some  suitable  location  in  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
<niIo8i8;  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,"  as  amended  by 
Chapter  108  of  the  Laws  of  1902.  This  provides  that  the  actual 
cost  of  articles  of  clothing  furnished  by  the  hospital  to  poor  and 
indigent  persons  shall  be  a  county,  city  or  town  charge,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Section  15  of  the  same  chapter  was  amended  to  read  aB 
follows: 

§  15.  Support  of  free  patients — At  least  once  in  each  month 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall  furnish  to  the  comptroller 
ttid  to  the  local  authorities  of  each  county,  city  or  to^vn,  as  the 
case  may  be,  having  charge  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  list  of  all 
the  free  patients  in  the  hospital  that  are  accreditod  each  respective 
county,  city  or  town,  and  who  are  shown  by  the  statement  of  such 
local  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  their  care,  treatment  and 
ttJaintenance,  under  the  provision  of  section  thirteen  of  this  chap- 
t».    And  shall  accompany  each  such  list  with  a  bill  of  charges 
for  care,  treatment  and  maintenance  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  per  week  for  each  such  free  patient,  top^other  with  items  of 
expense  of  transportation,  fee  of  the  examinin<r  physician  and  the 
•ctual  cost  of  articles  of  clothing  furnished  by  the  hospital  to  each 
«nch  free  patient.    The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall  there- 
upon collect  from  the  said  local  authorities  of  the  countiea,  ci\aM 
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and  town  such  sums  as  may  bb  due  theref rom^  and  pay  the  same 
o^er  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Chapter  685  of  the  Laws  of  1906  (Assembly  bill  No,  1707, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cunningham),  amends  section  50  of  article  3 
of  Chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  known  as  the  State  Charities 
Law,  as  amended  by  chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  and  chap- 
ter 473  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  relating  to  the  visitations  and  re- 
l>orts  by  managers  or  trustees  of  State  institutions,  taking  the 
name  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  from  the  list  of  institutions  re- 
quired to  file  monthly  reports  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  providing  that 

"The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories  shall  meet 
monthly  at  some  one  of  the  institutions  under  its  management, 
and  shall  at  least  monthly  visit  and  inspect  each  such  institution 
either  by  a  majority  of  said  board  or  a  committee  of  its  members^ 
and  shall  make  a  like  report  to  the  governor,  the  state  commis- 
sion of  prisons,  and  the  fiscal  supervisor." 

Senate  bill  No.  578,  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  which  be- 
came chapter  317  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  amends  section  265  of 
cliapter  14  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  as  amended  by  chapter  543  of 
the  Laws  of  1905,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate 
children's  court  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  In  place  of  th^  words 
"  Whenever  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  shall  so  determine,  there  shall  be  a  judge  of  tliO 
children's  court  of  said  city  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  serve 
during  the  term  and  to  receive  the  salary  fixed  by  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment,"  to  substitute  the  following: 
"  Whenever  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  shall  so  determine,  there  shall  be  an  additional  police 
justice  of  said  city,  to  be  known  as  judge  of  the  children's  court, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years,  and  who  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment at  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Immediately  after  such  determination  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  a  judge  of  the  child- 
ren's court  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  January  following  the 
next  city  election,  at  which  election  a  judge  of  the  children's  court 
shall  be  elected." 

Chapter  426  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  numbered  1552,  is  "An  aet 
to  amend  the  county  law,  in  relation  to  women  prisoners  and 
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their  children  in  county  jails  and  penitentiaries."  This  act 
amends  section  92  of  chapter  686  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  by  adding 
the  following  provisions  to  that  section : 

"  If  a  woman  committed  to  any  county  jail  or  penitentiary  is 
tl'en  the  mother  of  a  nursing  child  in  her  care,  under  one  year  of 
age,  or  if  a  child  be  bom  to  such  woman  after  her  said  commit- 
ment, such  child  may  accompany  its  mother  to  and  remain  in  such 
institution  imtil  it  is  two  years  of  age  or  until  the  mother's  dis- 
charge from  custody  before  the  child  reaches  that  age.  The 
sheriff,  superintendent  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  county 
jail  or  penitentiary  shall  cause  such  child,  when  it  attains  the  age 
of  two  years  while  its  mother  is  still  in  custody,  or  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  extension  of  such  time  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be 
placed  in  an  asylum  for  children  in  this  state,  or  may  commit  such 
child  to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  relative  or  proper  person 
willing  to  assume  such  care;  provided,  however,  that  the  said  diild 
shall  continue  to  remain  with  its  said  mother  in  such  jail  or  peni- 
tentiary after  it  becomes  two  years  of  age  for  such  a  period  as  the 
physician  employed  to  treat  and  visit  prisoners  in  said  jail  or 
J-enitentiary  certifies  in  writing  to  be  necessary  or  advisable.  If 
siich  woman  at  the  time  of  such  commitment  shall  be  the  mother 
of,  and  have  in  her  exclusive  care,  a  child  more  than  one  year  of 
age  which  might  otherwise  be  left  without  care  or  guardianship, 
the  justice  or  magistrate  committing  such  woman  shall  cause  such 
child  to  be  committed  to  such  asylum  as  may  be  provided  for  such 
purposes  or  to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  relative  or  proper 
person  willing  to  assume  such  care." 

Chapter  318  of  the  Laws  of  1906  (Assembly  bill  No.  585, 
ir.troduced  by  Mr.  Volk),  amends  subdivision  13  of  section  12  of 
chapter  686  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  known  as  the  County  Law,  by 
providing  that  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties, 
shall,  among  other  things  have  power  "  to  select  such  name  as  they 
ii^ay  doom  proper  and  appropriate  for  the  almshouse  of  such 
county,  and  thereafter  to  designate  such  almshouse  by  the  name 
80  selected." 

Chapter  671  of  the  Laws  of  1906  (Senate  bill  No.  345,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens),  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  commission  of  three  persons  with  power  to  take  an 
exact  census  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  stating  the  age  at  which 
blindness  occurred,  its  cause,  if  obtainable,  and  the  capacity  of 
adulta  to  receive  manual  training,  and  to  consider  the  expediency 
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of  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  industrial  training  schools  or 
other  institutions  for  the  adult  blind,  and  further  to  inquire  into 
the  means  and  methods  whereby  the  condition  of  the  blind  may  be 
ameliorated,  and  report  their  conclusions  to  the  Legislature  on  or 
before  February  1,  1907. 

Among  the  bills  of  interest  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature, 
but  which  failed  to  receive  its  approval,  was  Senate  bill  No.  765, 
ii)troduced  by  Mr.  Page.  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  Assem- 
bly by  Mr.  Cox.  This  bill  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the 
Probation  Commission  appointed  by  tlic  Governor  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1005,  to  inquire  into  the  Juvenile 
Courts  and  the  Probation  system  of  this  State.  The  bill  was  ob- 
jected to  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  radical,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  was  greatly  modified  in  form, 
but  failed  of  passage. 

Senate  bill  No.  344,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  which  also 
failed  to  pass,  was  an  act  to  amend  the  Penal  Code  by  adding  a 
new  section  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  insane,  epileptic,  imbecile 
or  feeble-minded  persons. 

Section  3  of  chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  as  amended  by 
chapter  437  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
twelve  commissioners  to  compose  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  one 
from  each  judicial  district,  and  one  additional  from  the  coimty  of 
Kings,  and  three  additional  from  the  county  of  New  York.  Chap- 
ter 294  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  established  tlie  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict by  dividing  the  former  Second  Judicial  District.  To  be 
consistent,  therefore,  section  3  of  the  State  Charities  Law  requires 
amendment. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

CEXTRAL    NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR 

DEAF-MUTES,  ROME. 

The  Stat(».  Board  of  (Charities,  on  June  5,  1906,  received  a 
complaint  from  six  of  the  w^omen  teachers  connected  with  the 
(Vntnal  New  York  Institution  for  Dcaf-Mutes,  which  stated  that 
practices  of  a  most  sliocking  and  immoral  nature  prevailed  in  the 
institution,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
1o  investigate  the  complaint.  The  committee  at  once  visited  the 
institution,  examined  under  oath  the  teachers  who  had  brought  the 
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matter  to  the  Board's  attention,  several  other  employees,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  the  trustees  and  a  number  of  the  pupils.  On 
June  11th  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  the  report  of  tlie 
special  committee  was  considered.  It  had  found  that  the  complaint 
of  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  male  teachers  of  the 
institution  had  been  substantiated,  and  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  laid  forthwith  before  the  Attorney-General  to  the  end 
that  criminal  proceedings,  if  he  so  advised,  might  be  taken  against 
the  instructor  in  question,  and  other  necessary  measures  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution  might  be  instituted  to  safeguard 
the  interests  and  morals  of  the  pupils.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  this  Board,  which  sent  at  once  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  special  committee,  together  with  the  testimony  taken  by  it, 
to  the  Attorney-General  and  also  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for 
his  information.  The  Attorney-General  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  District  Attorney  of  Oneida  county,  who  made  a 
special  inquiry,  but  no  indictments  were  found  by  the  grand  jury. 
However,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  reorganized  the  school.  The  six  women 
instnictors  who  rendered  the  State  a  signal  service  by  making  a 
complaint  as  soon  as  they  had  become  aware  of  the  immoral  prac- 
tices, made  possible  by  the  neglect  of  those  in  direct  control  of  the 
institution,  refused  to  continue  in  the  school.  All  the  other 
teachers  and  employees  were  dismissed.  Acting  upon  the  further 
suggestions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  board  of  trustees 
reorganized  itself.  A  number  of  the  members  resigned.  New 
trustees  were  elected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
Board  has  a  full  membership.  It  has  adopted  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution;  appointed  committees  to  supervise  its 
administration;  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  school, 
and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  school  and  its  affairs. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  became  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf-mutes  of 
the  State  require  a  special  school  for  the  education  and  training  of 
such  deaf-mute  children  as  are  not  suitable  for  the  classes  in  the 
existing  schools.  This  need  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature 
in  previous  annual  reports,  but  the  present  time  seems  to  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  Its 
need  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  If  the  State  must  erect  buildings  and  pay  off  mortgages 
and  other  debts  as  well  as  provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  existing  schools^  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  full  control  and  management. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  therefore,  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  necessary  legislation  whereby  the  Central  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf -Mutes  can  be  transformed  into  a  State  school 
for  such  pupils  as  may  be  found  imfitted  for  instruction  in  the 
other  schools  for  deaf-mutes  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

An  investigation  into  the  affairs  and  management  of  the 
Rensselaer  County  Almshouse  was  instituted  by  this  Board  in 
consequence  of  reports  of  the  abuse  of  inmates  by  officers  and 
employees.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Board  for  the  Third  Ju- 
dicial  District,  Hon.  S.  W.  Rosendale,  made  a  personal  visitation 
and  inquiry,  and  on  his  report  the  Board  ordered  an  investigation. 
The  evidence  taken  was  referred  on  February  8,  1906,  to  the  At- 
torney-General with  the  request  that  he  immediately  take  such  fur- 
ther steps  as  the  conditions  in  the  institution  required.  The  At- 
torney-General, through  one  of  his  deputies  and  the  District 
Attorney  of  Rensselaer  county,  made  a  special  inquiry  at  the 
institution,  taking  the  statements  of  several  witnesses  in  addition 
to  those  previously  examined  by  the  officers  of  this  Board.  He 
reported  that  the  evidence  disclosed  a  shocking  situation,  which, 
however,  had  been  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the  discharge  of 
those  accused  of  the  abuse  of  inmates.  The  matter  was  taken 
to  the  grand  jury,  but  no  indictments  followed.  Subsequently  a 
new  law  devolved  full  responsibility  upon  one  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor  for  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  abolished  the 
office  of  auditing  superintendent.  Whereupon  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Almshouse  was  to  some  extent 
reorganized;  since  which  conditions  have  greatly  improved  in  the 
institution. 

THE    CUSTODIAL    CARE    OF    THE    DEMENTED 
EPILEPTICS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  November  11,  1906,  it  was 
directed  that  the  Committee  on  the  Feeble-Minded  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  act  as  a  joint  committee  iu 
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conference  with  the  manageiB  and  superintendents  of  '^  The  Craig 
CdcHiy  for  Epileptics,''  "  The  Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,"  "  The  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
minded Women,  at  Newark/'  and  '^  The  Eome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,"  in  relation  to  the  present  conditions  of  the  institutions 
under  their  charge  and  to  consider  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  more  fully  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  State  in  the  care  of  this 
dasB  of  its  wards. 

The  Joint  Committee  thereupon  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
managers  and  superintendents  of  the  institutions  named,  asking 
suggestions  as  to  what  further  measure  or  measures  are  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  epileptics,  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  now  imder 
State  care,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  cared  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  counties  and  cities,  in  almshouses  and  other  institutions. 

The  replies  to  this  request  for  suggestions  showed  that  the 
several  institutions  named  are  greatly  embarrassed  in  their  special 
work  by  a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  inmates  so 
demented  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  improvement,  and  to 
leqnire,  in  the  future,  only  custodial  care.  If  these  institutions 
tre  enlarged  to  accommodate  applicants  for  admission,  there  will 
still  remain  a  large  number  for  whom  separate  provision  should  be 
made. 

The  conference  of  the  managers  and  superintendents,  called  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  met  at  the  ofBce  of  this  Board  on  December 
ISUst 

It  was  shown  at  this  conference  that  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
Hinded  Children  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose.  It  was  organized  as  an  institution  for  the 
education  and  training  of  feeble-minded  children ;  it  now  devotes 
•t  least  two-fifths  of  its  capacity  to  the  maintenance  of  feeble- 
minded men  and  women,  thus  depriving  at  least  200  feeble-minded 
children  of  the  opportimity  for  training  which  the  State  intended 
for  them. 

It  was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  that 
Craig  Colony  is  gradually  filling  up  with  a  class  of  absolutely  in- 
cwable  and  helpless  epileptics  who  cannot  be  benefited  by  the 
open  colony  treatment;  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  450 
epileptics  who  belong  to  the  strictly  custodial  class  of  inmates, 
whose  presence  in  the  dormitories  prevents  the  reception  of  an 
tqual  number  of  epileptics  who  might  be  very  much  benefited  by 
treatment  at  the  Colony.     Owing  to  the  progress  of  the  disease 
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the  number  of  idiotic,  senile  and  insane  epileptics  must  continue 
to  increase.  The  interests  of  the  other  patients  in  the  Colony 
would  be  promoted  if  these  patients  were  removed  and  cared  for 
in  a  custodial  asylum  at  a  distance  from  the  present  Colony. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  is  gradually  developing  in 
the  Newark  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  where,  after  the 
ehild-beaiing  period,  many  women  must  be  maintained  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  place  except  the  almshouse  where 
they  can  be  kept. 

After  consideration  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem, 
the  superintendents  and  managers  present  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  new  custodial 
asylum,  to  which  may  be  sent  all  inmates  of  the  four  existing  in- 
stitutions intended  for  epileptics  and  the  feeble-minded,  who  are 
no  longer  proper  subjects  for  treatment  and  maintenance  therein. 

The  Joint  Committee  reported  the  action  taken  at  this  confer- 
ence to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  this  Board  adopted  a 
resolution  prepared  by  its  committee  requesting  the  Legislature  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  custodial 
asylum  —  preferably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  —  for  the  re- 
ception, maintenance  and  humane  care  of  all  idiotic,  epileptic  and 
feeble-minded  dependents  who  are  unsuitable  for  maintenance  and 
treatment  in  the  established  charitable  institutions  and  recom- 
mending that  in  this  new  asylum  provision  be  made  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  inmates  in  separated  groups  of  buildings  according 
to  sex  and  infirmity. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  most  earnestly  advises  that  the 
eatablishment  of  the  proposed  new  State  custodial  asylum  be 
accomplished  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  a  commission  be  ap* 
pointed  for  the  selection  of  a  site  and  other  work  preliminary  to  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

Extension  of  Civil  Sebviok  Rules  to  County  Almshouses. 

The  State  (^vil  Service  Commission  has,  with  the  Governor's 
approval  as  required  by  law,  extended  the  rules  of  the  county 
service  to  include  the  counties  of  Albany,  Monroe,  Onondaga  and 
Westchester,  this  change  taking  effect  November  1,  1905.  Prior 
to  this  tlie  rules  had  been  made  applicable  to  the  counties  of  Erie, 
Kings,  New  York,  Queens  and  Richmond.  Among  the  institu- 
tions affected  by  this  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules  are  the 
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almflhouses  and  related  institutions  of  the  counties  named  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  result  may  be  to  improve  the  public  serrice  in 
ffuch  institutions. 

The  Board  regards  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  considered  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  deputies 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  the   poor  together  with  the 
keepers  and  the  matrons  of  almshouses  in  the  counties  named 
bhould  be  placed  on  the  exempt  list,  and  also  that  the  wages  paid 
are  in  some  instances  so  small  as  to  have  made  it  seem  necessary 
to  place  many  of  the  minor  positions  in  the  noncompetitive  class. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  service  in  tKe  almshouses  has 
not  improved  more  rapidly  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequent  changes, 
mainly  for  petty  political  reasons,  of  keeper  and  of  matron  in  the 
almakouses,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the  rules  so  as 
to  include  the  larger  counties  would  assist  in  putting  an  end  to 
iheee  undesirable  changes  in  a  service  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
poor.    Now,  however,  that  this  beginning  has  been  made,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  hv  extended  to  cover  every 
almshouse  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


MAKAGEES  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  50  of  chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  as  amended  by 
chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  chapter  473,  I^ws  of  1903,  and 
chapter  685  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  requires  that  "the  board  of 
nianagers  or  trustees  of  each  of  the  state  charitable  institutions, 
and  of  the  New  York  state  school  for  the  blind,  in  addition  to 
their  other  duties  now  required  by  law,  shall,  by  a  majority  of  its 
niembers,  visit  and  inspect  the  institution  for  which  it  is  appointed 
at  least  monthly,  and  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  governor, 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  the  fiscal  supervisor  within  ten 
Aiys  after  each  visitation,  to  be  signed  by  each  member  making 
nich  visitation.    Such  reports  shall  state  in  detail  the  condition  of 
the  institution  visited  and  of  its  inmates,  and  such  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  management  and  aflFairs  thereof  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  should  be  broTight  to  the  attention  of  the  governor, 
4e  state  board  of  charities  or  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  State  chari- 
ties, and  may  contain  recommendations  as  to  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  institution  or  its  management." 


26  AsmjAis  Bepobt  ov  th^ 

Some  of  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the  State  charitable  inatita- 
tions  have  neglected  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  section. 
Either  the  monthly  meetings  have  not  been  held,  or,  if  held,  have 
been  attended  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  managers.  In  con- 
sequence, the  consideration  of  important  business  has  been  post- 
poned from  month  to  month  and  the  institution  left,  practically, 
in  the  control  of  the  superintendent  without  that  care,  supervision 
and  counsel  which  the  Board  of  Managers  is  required  to  give.  In 
some  instances,  managers  of  a  State  charitable  institution  have 
visited  it  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  manager  or  trustee  of  a  State  charitable  institution 
unless  willing  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  monthly  visita- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  it  recommends  that  section  50  of  the 
State  Charities  Law  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  managers  or  trustees  of  State  charitable  institutions  who 
fail  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFIOATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
IN  INSTITUTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  VISITATION 
AND  INSPECTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OCTOBER  1, 1906 : 

Aged  and  friendless  persons 2,981 

Almshouse  institution  inmates  (exclusive  of  those  classi- 
fied below) 12,371 

Blind  in  almshouses 887 

Blind  in  other  institutions 860 

Deaf  in  almshouses / 99 

Deaf  in  other  institutions  . 1,661 

Dependent  children  (exclusive  of  those  com- 
mitted for  delinquency,  included  with  juve- 
nile offenders) 28,355 

Indian  children  at  The  Thomas  Indian  School  158 

28,513 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 2,292 

Epileptics  in  almshouses 299 

Epileptics  in  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 1,068 

Hospital  patients 9,267 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouses 1,598 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  State  institutions 1,886 

Juvenile  offenders 3,966 

Reformatory  inmates  (women  and  girls) 2,317 

Total 69,050 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

TabU  of  temporary  {outdoor)  relief  t»  the  citUs  of  the  State  for 

the  fieeal  years  1904,  1905  and  1906. 

A.  Showiho  thb  Nvhbek  of  Pooe  Fesbons  Rsoeiviko  Tkhi-orart 

(OdTDOOK)  RkLIKF  WITB  THB  PsBOENTAaR  OF  EnTIKB   PflPULATIOK 

THiis  Relisted. 
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8d  AirinrAi.  Bbfobt  ov  thk 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Fourteon  charitable  institutions^  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  the  Boards  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

These,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  established,  are  as 
follows:  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, Industry,  1902, 
(originally  established  in  1846  as  "  The  Western  House  of  Befuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents '';  name  changed  June  2,  1886,  to  State 
Industrial  School) ;  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  Syracuse,  1S51;  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  18G5;  The  Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  incorporated 
in  1855  as  a  privat^t  institution,  and  by  chapter  162  of  the  Laws  of 
1875  reorganized  and  established  as  a  State  institution;  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  established  as 
a  branch  of  the  Svraeuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 

t 

dren  in  1S7S,  and  separately  by  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of 
1885;  Xcw  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  1878; 
New  York  Suite  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  1904, 
(originally  established  as  The  House  of  Eefuge  for  Women,  Hud- 
son, ISSH:  Wi'storn  House  of  Refuge,  Albion,  1890;  New  York 
State  Bofonuatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  1892 ;  Borne  State 
Custodial  Asyhun,  Bonio,  1S93;  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
Sonyoa,  1S!>1;  Xow  York  State  Woman's  Belief  Corps  Home, 
Oxf«»nl,  ISU{ :  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  eare  of  Crippled 
and  Drformrd  Children,  West  llaverstraw,  1900;  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, Bavbrook,  1900. 

The  rei»eipts  of  tlie-^e  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  100i>.  includinsr  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (  $:VS,242.rw  \  amounted  to  $1,0S7,721.34.  Their  ex- 
]>enditures  a.irim\fi:ated  $1,626,797.73:  $1,158,104.10  being:  for 
maintenance:  ?4-26.9S6.41  for  improvements;  while  $41,707.22 
was  retnmeil  to  the  State  Treasurer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  o^ 
the  law.     The  total  numlnT  «>f  their  heneficiaries  was  9,649. 

During  the  year  all  the  State  institutions  under  the  juris^ii-^ 
tion  of  the  Board  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  several  co>** 
mitteea  and  CommkBaoners  of  the  Board  respectively  chaw^^ 
— =^  '"Nw  were  also*  tc^ther  with  the  prj^^?^^^ 

-<«pmtions«  regularly  vidte^  ^  f 
w  of  Bute  C?haritjible  Tt^s^ 

i 
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Pbivatb  Institutions  Receivino  State  Appjeiopsiations. 

The  following  named  schools  and  institutions,  ten  in  number, 
under  private  management  but  mainly  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations, are  also  subject  to  the  Board^s  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion: New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  1817 ;  Society  for  the  Keformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  (usually  known  as  the  House 
of  Kef uge),  New  York,  1824 ;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1831 ;  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  BuflFalo,  1853 ;  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York,  1869;  St. 
Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Westchester,  with  branches  at  Brooklyn  and  Fordham,  1875; 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  1875 ;  West- 
em  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  1876; 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone,  1884; 
Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instru(5tion  of  the  Deaf,  Al- 
bany, 1891. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1906  were:  From  cash  on  hand,  $153,259.41 ;  from 
public  sources,  $676,923.37;  from  private  sources,  $429,995.87; 
total  receipts,  $1,260,178.65.  Their  expenditures  aggregated, 
$1,045,821.33,  and  the  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was 
3,080. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 

LEGISLATION. 

First  That  appropriations  to  the  State  institutions  be  sub- 
divided in  the  appropriation  bill  so  that  specific  sums  shall  be 
appropriated  for  food  supply  and  clothing,  apart  from  the  simis 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  other  fixed  charges.  This  should 
nisure  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  inmates  which  will  not  be  subject  to  encroachment  in  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  other  needs. 

Second.  That  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark,  and  the  Eome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Borne,  be  enlarged  to  their  final  maximum  capacity  so  as  to  enable 
tiwm  to  receive  the  adult  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  now  improperly 
Wained  in  almshouses  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 

VoL  1-3 
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and  the  Penal  Code,  or  provided  for  in  private  institutions  at 
greatly  enlarged  cost  to  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  ideal  system  would  be  to  care  for 
all  of  the  teachable  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded women  and  girls,  except  the  epileptic,  in  state  custodial 
asylums  for  feeble-minded  women,  and  the  feeble-minded  and  idi- 
otic men  and  boys,  except  the  epileptic,  in  the  Home  State  Oustodial 
Asylum.  Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  should  be  maintained  at 
Craig  Colony.  The  facilities  of  the  existing  and  necessary  addi- 
tional institutions  should  eventually  be  made  ample  to  separate 
all  of  these  classes,  and  they  should  be  received  herein  without 
regard  to  their  physical  condition  or  moral  state.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  State's  welfare  it  is  as  important  to  segregate  the  most 
morally  degraded  of  this  class,  as  it  is  to  care  for  those  of  the  hi^er 
grades. 

Third.  That  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea  be 
enlarged  as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  order  that  it  may  be  able 
to  take  all  the  epileptics  from  almshouses  and  other  places  where 
they  cannot  receive  proper  care.  The  Board  approves  the  geiir 
eral  plan  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colony  for  such  cus- 
todial buildings  as  will  permit  of  the  complete  separation  of 
the  various  classes  at  the  Colony.  Having  over  1,800  acres  of 
land  such  arrangements  are  entirely  feasible. 

Fourth.  That  the  final  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible 
through  supplementary  legislation  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. More  than  two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  creating  a  Commis- 
sion to  select  a  site.  The  l^oard  is  informed  that  one  will  soon 
be  selected.  It  remains  only  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. With  the  experience  obtained  in  the  removal  of  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  from  Eochester,  to  a  farm  in 
the  country,  vexatious  delays  in  buildings  can  be  avoided,  and 
the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  be  at  work  in  two 
years  after  the  necessary  appropriations  are  made. 

Fifth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  as  expressed  heretofore  in 
ite  reports  to  the  Legislature,  it  will  bo  greatly  to  the  State's 
advantage  if  some  comprehensive  plan  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  their  grounds. 
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Id  this  way  something  approaching  a  standard  can  be  followed 
and  the  imperfect  methods,  tlirough  which  the  State  has  expended 
millions  of  dollars  in  construction  work,  be  avoided  hereafter. 
A  commission,  composed  of  experienced  and  representative  men, 
should  be  able  to  decide  upon  some  plan  that  the  State  may  wisely 
follow.  In  this  connection  attention  is  again  called  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  Board's  reports  to  the  Legislatures  of 
1898  and  1906: 

"An  intelligent  inspection  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Board  will  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  few  exceptions,  little  forethought  has  been  dis- 
played in  advance  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  their  proper 
location  on  the  site  available  with  regard  not  only  to  convenience, 
but  to  architectural  effect.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  con- 
sidering and  designing  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

"  An  average  annual  expeuditiire  of  about  half  a  million  dollars 
for  new  buildings  for  these  institutions,  without  such  preliminary 
examination  of  all  the  problems  involved,  as  would  be  made  by  a 
private  citizen  if  about  to  erect  for  himself  a  city  or  country  resi- 
dence, is  careless  and  reprehensible. 

"  While  disapproving  any  considerable  expenditure  made  solely 
for  architectural  effect,  it  is  manifestly  true  tliat  if  each  of  the 
institutions  already  established  had  been  designed  as  a  whole, 
and  their  different  buildings  carefully  grouped,  the  effect  pro- 
duced would  have  been  ai'chitectural  without  having  added  to  the 
expenae  incurred  by  the  State  in  their  erection. 

"The  unfortunate  custom  has  been  to  locate  buildings  with 
entire  disregard  to  surrounding  buildings  both  as  to  design  and 
■uUerialy  and  to  place  them  haphazard  and  often  unnecessarily 
owded  about  the  grounds." 

Another  costly  experience  has  been  due  to  a  failure  to  give 

[JW^  study  to  the  purposes  for  which  new  buildings  or  additions 

existing  buildings  have  been  proposed.    After  the  erection  and 

of  Buch  buildings  and  additions,  they  have  been  found 

only  inooDTeniently  arranged  internally,  but  also  inadequate 

fte  pniposee  for  which  they  were  constructed.     This  lack  of 

sowidflgmtion  befor^and  has  necessitated  considerable  alter- 

ia  SUODy  cases,  at  a  disproportionate  expense  for  the  ao- 

wlrtioM  gained,  and,  in  the  end,  has  left  such  buildings 

hould  represent  the  very  best  architectural  talent 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  State  shall 
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and  the  Penal  Code,  or  provided  for  in  private  institutions  at 
greatly  enlarged  cost  to  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  ideal  system  would  be  to  care  for 
all  of  the  teachable  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded women  and  girls,  except  the  epileptic,  in  state  custodial 
asylums  for  feeble-minded  women,  and  the  feeble-minded  and  idi- 
otic men  and  boys,  except  the  epileptic,  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum.  Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  should  be  maintained  at 
Craig  Colony.  The  facilities  of  the  existing  and  necessary  addi- 
tional institutions  should  eventually  be  made  ample  to  separate 
all  of  these  classes,  and  they  should  be  received  therein  without 
regard  to  their  physical  condition  or  moral  state.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  State's  welfare  it  is  as  important  to  segregate  the  most 
morally  degraded  of  this  class,  as  it  is  to  care  for  those  of  the  higher 
grades. 

Third.  That  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea  be 
enlarged  as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  order  that  it  may  be  able 
to  take  all  the  epileptics  from  almshouses  and  other  places  where 
they  cannot  receive  proper  care.  The  Board  approves  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colony  for  such  cusr 
todial  buildings  as  will  permit  of  the  complete  separation  of 
the  various  classes  at  the  Colony.  Having  over  1,800  acres  of 
land  such  arrangements  are  entirely  feasible. 

Fourth.  That  the  final  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible 
through  supplementary  legislation  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. More  than  two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  creating  a  Commis- 
sion to  select  a  site.  The  I^oard  is  informed  that  one  will  soon 
be  selected.  It  remains  only  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  £he  erection  of  the  build- 
inga  With  the  experience  obtained  in  the  removal  of  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  from  Rochester,  to  a  farm  in 
the  country,  vexatious  delays  in  buildings  can  be  avoided,  and 
the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  be  at  work  in  two 
years  after  the  necessary  appropriations  are  made. 

Fifth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  as  expressed  heretofore  in 
its  reports  to  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  State's 
advantage  if  some  comprehensive  plan  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  their  grounds. 
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Id  this  way  something  approaching  a  standard  can  be  followed 
and  the  imperfect  methods,  through  which  the  State  has  expended 
millions  of  dollars  in  construction  work,  be  avoided  hereafter. 
A  commission,  composed  of  experienced  and  representative  men, 
should  be  able  to  decide  upon  some  plan  that  the  State  may  wisely 
■  follow.  In  this  connection  attention  is  again  called  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  Board's  reports  to  the  Legislatures  of 
1898  and  1906: 

"An  intelligent  inspection  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Board  will  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  few  exceptions,  little  forethought  has  been  dis- 
played in  advance  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  their  proper 
location  on  the  site  available  with  regard  not  only  to  convenience, 
but  to  architectural  effect.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  con^ 
sidering  and  designing  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

"An  average  annual  expenditure  of  about  half  a  million  dollars 
for  new  buildings  for  these  institutions,  without  such  preliminary 
examination  of  all  the  problems  involved,  as  would  be  made  by  a 
private  citizen  if  about  to  erect  for  himself  a  city  or  country  resi- 
dence, is  careless  and  reprehensible. 

"  \Vhile  disapproving  any  considerable  expenditure  made  solely 
for  architectural  effect,  it  is  manifestly  "true  that  if  each  of  the 
institutions  already  established  had  been  designed  as  a  whole, 
and  their  different  buildings  carefully  grouped,  the  effect  pro- 
duced would  have  been  architectural  without  having  added  to  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  State  in  their  erection. 

"The  unfortunate  custom  has  been  to  locate  buildings  with 
entire  disregard  to  surrounding  buildings  both  as  to  design  and 
material,  and  to  place  them  haphazard  and  often  unnecessarily 
crowded  about  the  grounds." 

Another  costly  experience  has  been  due  to  a  failure  to  give 
proper  study  to  the  purposes  for  which  new  buildings  or  additions 
to  existing  buildings  have  been  proposed.  After  the  erection  and 
completion  of  such  buildings  and  additions,  they  have  been  found 
Pot  only  inconveniently  arranged  internally,  but  also  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  This  lack  of 
due  consideration  beforehand  has  necessitated  considerable  alter- 
ations in  many  cases,  at  a  disproportionate  expense  for  the  ac- 
c(:mmodations  gained,  and,  in  the  end,  has  left  such  buildings 
nnsatisfactory. 

State  \^'ork  should  represent  the  very  best  architectural  talent 
available.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  State  shall 
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incur  great  expense  to  gratify  tiie  architectural  taste  of  its  arch- 
itect; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  mean  that  by  employing  the 
best  architect  the  best  work  will  be  obtained  at  the  least  expense." 

Sixth.  That  section  60  of  the  State  Charities  Law  be  amended 
by  an  additional  clause  to  provide  that  members  of  the  boards  of 
managers  of  State  charitable  institutions  who  fail  to  attend  three 
successive  regular  meetings  of  such  boards  required  by  law,  unless 
excused  from  attendance  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  by  the 
Governor,  shall  thereby  ipso  facto,  vacate  their  membership. 

Seventh.  That  a  State  Custodial  Asylum  be  established  prefer- 
ably in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
and  humane  care  of  all  idiotic,  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  de- 
pendents, who  are  unsuitable  for  maintenance  and  treatment  in  the 
established  institutions,  because  no  longer  to  be  benefited  by  treat- 
ment, and  that  in  this  custodial,  asylum  provision  be  made  for 
the  classification  of  the  inmates  according  to  sex  and  infirmity,  in 
separated  groups  of  buildings. 

TABLE    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    MADE   IN    1906    AND 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance and  for  extraordinary  expenses  and  reappropriations,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Legislature  of  1906  to  the  several  State  insti- 
tutions subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspection,  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Board  for  appropriations  to  such 
institutions  by  the  Legislature  of  1907  and  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port wherein  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  institutions  are 
specificially  set  forth.  These  recommendations  were  agreed  upon 
after  careful  inquiry  and  examinations  made  upon  the  ground 
relative  to  the  n  ?eds  of  the  various  institutions. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

INDUSTRY,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

Originally  established  in  1846  as  The  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 

juvenile  delinquents. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  900  inmates.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  liscal  year  there  were  present  546  boys.  During  the 
year  441  boys  were  admitted,  442  boys  were  discharged  and  1  boy 
died,  leaving  a  population  October  1,  1906,  of  544  boys.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  543  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed  $7.05 ;  excluding  this  value,  $5.61. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $1,318.47 ;  from  special  appropria- 
tions, $152,284.82;  from  general  appropriations,  $158,700;  from 
other  sources,  $643.67;  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year, 
$312,946.96. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  $11,- 
900.80;  for  wages  and  labor,  $65,488.13;  for  provisions, 
$20,050.16;  for  household  stores,  $6,269.88;  for  clothing,  $11,- 
210.09;  for  fuel  and  light,  $19,860.40;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  $1,053.13;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
$2,446.06;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $9,167.09;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  $1,705.99 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,083.78 ; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $675.04;  for  unclassified  ex- 
penses, $8,709.02;  total,  $159,619.51. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $152,284.82,  of  which  $138,- 
133.09  were  for  improvements  and  extraordinary  repairs,  and 
$14,151.73  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  the  year  $311,904.33,  and  leaving,  October 
1,  1906,  a  cash  balance  of  $1,042.63.  The  balance  in  cash  was 
the  only  asset  and  there  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  48.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  12.6  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 3.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  7.1  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
12.5  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.5  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses  6.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  6.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  rewards  to  inmates,  and  repairs  and  better- 
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merits  of  tools  and  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary 
tools  to  properly  conduct  the  trade  schools  and  military  system 
and  photographing  of  inmates,  $140,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  fur- 
nishings, $10,000;  telephone  system  to  cottages  and  main  line, 
$5,000;  farm  stock  and  equipment,  $5,000;  industrial  building, 
$15,000 ;  superintendent's  liouse,  $10,000 ;  superintendent's  bam, 
$1,000;  administration  building,  $25,000;  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant chapels,  $25,000;  furnishing  water  supply,  $10,000;  furnish- 
ing sewage  disposal,  $12,000;  fencing,  $5,000;  material  for  six- 
teen hen  houses  and  sixteen  hog  pens,  $4,800;  moving  greenhouse 
from  city  institution,  $1,000;  moving  organ  from  city  institution, 
$1,000,  and  for  ovens  and  equipment  for  bakery,  $3,000. 

Chapter  91,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  the 
completion  of  sixteen  cottages  and  sixteen  barns,  $26,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexpended  balances  under  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
laws  of  1904,  for  bakery  building  and  storehouse,  $3,271 ;  furnish- 
ings, $4,709.75;  reception  house  and  hospital,  $9,160.15;  roads, 
$1,021.29;  sixteen  cottages  and  sixteen  barns,  $38,383.28;  under 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  laws  of  1904,  for  re- 
pairs and  equipment,  $446.87. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $140,000 ;  the  special  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  $158,800,  the  reappropriation  to  $56,- 
992.34,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $355,792.34. 

When  the  removal  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester 
was  originally  recommended  and  advocated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  it  was  foreseen  that  a  long  time  would  be  required  be- 
fore the  removal  could  l>e  fully  accomplished.     Even  after  the 
land  was  solocted  and  an  appropriation  made  for  its  purchase  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
^f  rapid  construction  were  encount^Tod.     The  building  contractors 
did  not  push  their  work  as  rapidly  as  they  should;  supplies  of 
materials  for  the  buildings  w^ere  delayed  in  transit;  the  cottage.^ 
^'H  the  farms  purchavscd  by  the  State  wore  out  of  order  and  needed 
i^ejiairs;  the  boys  in  the  institution  at  Rochester  were  too  old  to  be 
tran>ferred;  these  and  other  things  combined  to  make  the  problem 
'>f  removal  a  difficult  one  to  solve.     But  the  removal  is  now  prac- 
tir-ally  accomplished.      The  boys,   all   of  whom   have  been   com- 
mitted since  1903,  are  established  in  farm  groups  and  under  con- 
dition? which   promise  the  best  results  for  themselves  and  the 
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State.  The  cottages  provided  for  by  legislative  appropriation  and 
intended  as  homes  for  the  boys  are  completed  and  occupied. 
Further  buildings  are  needed,  and  there  must  be  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  scholasitie  and  industrial  training;  but  enough  has  been 
accomplished  already  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  this  new  ex- 
periment in  philanthropy  undertaken  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  new  environments  the  boys  committed  to  the  State  school 
manifest  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  was  formerly  exhibited 
at  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester.  There  is  less  restless- 
ness and  rebellious  purpose  shown.  The  greater  liberty  which  the 
farm  life  affords,  the  many  opportunities  for  rational  enjoyment, 
and  the  daily  association  with  nature  have  a  strong  moral  effect 
upon  the  boys  and  render  unnecessary,  except  in  rare  instances, 
the  more  stringent  repressive  measures  which  were  required  in  the 
Rochester  institution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  institution  from 
the  enclosed  city  grounds  to  a  farm  caused  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  many  persons  interested  in  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents.  But  such  misgivings  are  now  seen  to 
have  been  groundless.  The  transfer  is  accomplished  and  nothing 
but  good  has  followed  the  removal.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  institution  in  its  new  home  and  with  its  larger 
life  and  freer  conditions  will  continue  to  progress  and  do  better 
work  for  the  boys  committed  to  its  care  than  has  been  done 
hitherto  by  any  institution  of  similar  character. 

It  is  greatly  to  tlie  credit  of  the  earnest,  progressive  and  per- 
severing members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  institution 
that  they  insisted  upon  its  removal  until  the  Legislature  made  pro- 
vision for  the  change  of  location.  Their  plan  contemplates  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  treatment  of  delinquent  boys.  Certainly  the 
managers  have  made  the  institution  a  pioneer  in  this  rational  sys- 
tem of  training  the  wayward.  Other  institutions  have  followed 
their  lead  but  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  new  twentieth  century 
method  belongs  to  the  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  buildings  which  must  bo 
provided  for  and  the  work  of  perfecting  the  equipment  and 
arrangement  of  the  institution  work  will  require  a  large  outlay  of 
money. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may*  be  neoes- 
sary: 
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For  boiler  and  power  plants,  $15,000;  for  3  additional  cottages 
for  boys,  $22,500;  for  cold  storage  building,  $10,000;  for 
creamery  building,  $3,000;  for  slaughter  house,  $3,000;  for 
electrical  equipment,  $5,000;  for  farm  stock  and  equipment, 
$5,000;  for  material  for  sheds  and  tools,  $3,000,  making  the 
special  appropriations  recommended  $06,500.  For  maintenance, 
$150,000,  making  the  total  appropriations  approved  $216,500. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

HUDSON,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

.    Established  1904. 

Originally  established  in  1881  as  the  House  of  Refuge  for 

Women. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  311  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1905,  was  235,  and  172  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  nimiber  under  care  407.  During  the 
year  86  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  under  care  October  1,  1906, 
321,  of  whom  9  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  288,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  home  and  fann  products  consumed,  $4.60; 
exclndiug  this  value,  $4.38. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $1,323.18;  from 
special  appropriations,  $10,627.01 ;  from  general  appropriations, 
$64,700;  from  other  sources,  $66.72;  total,  $76,716.91. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  $22,245.99;  for  wages  and  labor,  $6,208.28;  for  provi- 
sions, $13,420.05;  for  household  stores,  $2,694.04;  for  clothing. 
$4,005.04;  for  fuel  and  light,  $8,755.99  ;  for  hospital  and  medical 
snppHes,  $465.89;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
$2,564.55;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,370.88;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  $3.15;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $569.21;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $66.72 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $3,358.62;  total,  $65,728.41. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  $10,627.01,  of 
which  $7,385.68  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $2,492.36 
for  extraordinary  repairs,  and  $748.97  for  all  other  extraordinarv 
expenses,  makinir  the  total  expenditures  for  the  vear,  $76,^55.49, 
and  the  cash  balance  October  1,  1906,  $361.49. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintoiiance  during  the  year  43.3  per 
cent,  was  for  salai-ies,  wages  and  labor,  20.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 4.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  6.1  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 13.3  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  3.9  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  2.1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.9  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  5.1  per  cent,  for  all 
other  ordinary  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation  of 
those  committed  to  it,  $70,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  two 
cottages  including  steam,  water,  sewer  and  lighting  connections, 
$45,000 ;  alterations  in  industrial  building  and  fire  escape,  $2,850 ; 
repairs  and  equipment,  $1,500. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  increased  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Cojnmis- 
sion,  $960.  And  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  under 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three,  laws  of  1904,  for  extend- 
ing switchboard,  $250;  furnishing  rooms  and  offices  and  new  hos- 
pital equipment,  $607.73 ;  enlarging  dynamo  room,  $200 ;  ii^der 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  laws  of  1904,  for  sewage 
disposal  plant,  $870.48. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $70,960,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $49,350,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $1,- 
928.21,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $122,238.21. 

This  institution  has  made  marked  progress  during  the  year. 
All  the  inmates  who  were  committed  to  it  while  it  existed  as  a 
reformatory  for  women  have  been  discharged,  and  at  the  present 
time  none  remain  except  those  received  since  the  establishment 
of  the  school.  A  decided  improvement  in  general  discipline  has 
followed  the  dismissal  of  the  older  inmates,  as  it  enabled  the 
institution  to  take  up  its  work  as  a  trainins^  school  more  effectively 
than  was  possible  while  it  was  hampered  with  the  presence  and 
influence  of  women  who  represented  the  non-reformable  vicious 
class.  The  Trainincj  School  still  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the 
traditions  of  the  institution's  past.  These  will  be  outlived  in 
time,  but  all  of  the  buildings  should  conform  in  structure  and 
arrangement  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  not  be  a  reminder  of 
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prison  days.     As  long  as  young  girls  are  confined  in  a  prison 
building  and  subjected  to  its  influence  the  moral  training  must 
suffer.     It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  remodel  the  old  prison 
building  at  this  institution,  and  convert  it  into  a  large  cottage 
dormitory.    Its  cell  construction  militates  against  discipline.    The 
open  barred  cell  doors  make  it  impossible  to  restrain  communica- 
tion, and  as  a  consequence  the  moral  tone  of  those  confined  in  this 
building  is  low  and  this  disastrously  affects  the  discipline  of  the 
entire  institution.    The  cottages  afford  a  measure  of  home  life  to 
the  inmates  who  reside  therein  under  supervision  of  the  matrons 
with  whom  they  associate  freely.     It  is  impossible  to  permit  the 
girls  to  have  similar  freedom  in  the  prison  building.     They  are 
\mder  more  stringent  rules  and  cannot  be  allowed  the  little  liber- 
ties which  are  constantly  granted  to  the  cottage  girls.    It  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  the  Training  School  is  in- 
tended for  young  girls,  not  for  women  who  have  become  habit- 
uated to  vice,  for  whom  the  prison  was  originally  designed.    Only 
girls  under  sixteen  can  be  received,  and  the  average  age  of  those 
now  in  the  Training  School  is  between   fourteen   and  fifteen. 
Every  opportunity  for  reformation  and  every  encouragement  to  a 
moral  life  should  be  afforded  these  young  girls,  hence  to  incarcer- 
ate them  in  prison  cells  is  exceedingly  unwise,  although  at  present 
unavoidable.    The  erection  of  additional  cottages  therefore  should 
proceed  without  delay,  for  until  new  cottages  are  built  the  Train- 
ing School  must  continue  to  use  the  prison  with  its  cells  as  a 
dormitory  for  girls  who  do  not  need  such  restraint  and  for  whom 
it  is  harmful.     In  the  interests  of  humanity  and  morality  there 
shonld  be  no  delay  in  relieving  the  school  of  this  feature. 

The  growth  in  the  inmate  population  has  been  rapid.  As  stated 
above,  every  cottage  is  now  crowded ;  and  the  managers  have  been 
compelled  for  some  time  to  refuse  admittance  to  ^rls  committed  by 
magistrates  to  the  school  in  accordance  with  law.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  additional  buildings  are  absolutely  required.  These 
should  be  erected  at  once  whether  the  use  of  the  prison  as  a  dormi- 
tory is  discontinued  or  not. 

The  Leigislature  of  1906  made  an  appropriation  for  two  new 
cottages.  The  plans  for  thase  were  prepared  by  the  State  Arch- 
itect and  bids  were  twice  invited  for  their  constniction.  The 
lowest  of  the  first  bids  received  called  for  $10,150  more  than  the 
appropriation,  and  the  lowest  proposal  at  the  second  bidding  was 
$4,445  more  than  the  amount  provided.    If  the  estimate  had  been 
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sufficient  and  the  plans  properly  made  these  buildings  would  be 
well  under  way  at  the  present  time.  As  it  is,  all  work  is  delayed 
imtil  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  can  be  secured  from 
the  Legislature  of  1907.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
adequate  appropriations  be  estimated  for  by  the  State  Architect 
in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  insufficient  amounts,  a  plan  which 
ombarrasses  the  institution  and  impedes  its  progress.  The  delay, 
through  deficient  appropriations,  results  in  real  loss  to  the  State. 
Not  only  does  it  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  institution  itself, 
but  it  also  prevents  the  State  taking  under  its  care  many  young 
girls  who  need  the  special  training  and  discipline  afforded  by  this 
institution.  In  some  instances,  young  girls  under  sixteen  have 
been  imprisoned  in  county  jails,  as  they  could  not  be  received  by 
this  institution,  and  have  been  exposed  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
the  disastrous  effects  of  such  imprisonment  and  the  associations  in 
a  jail.  For  this  reason  the  original  estimates,  which  are  the  basis 
of  appropriations  for  all  new  buildings  for  the  State  Training 
School  for  Girls  should  be  sufficient  to  build  them  without  the 
long  delays  that  have  occurred  heretofore. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  provide  immediately  fbr  the  new 
commitments  but  provision  should  be  made  for  the  low  grade 
^rls  who  should  be  removed  from  the  old  prison  building.  At 
least  one  new  cottage  with  capacity  for  thirty-five  inmates  should 
be  provided  for  at  this  time.  Until  this  cottage  is  ready,  the  pris- 
on must  continue  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  lower  grade 
girls,  but  the  time  should  be  shortened  as  much  as  possible.  The 
new  building  intended  for  the  low  grade  girls  should  be  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  cottages  used  for  the  advanced  grades.  To 
locate  new  cottages  beyond  the  present  interior  fence  means,  how- 
ever, that  a  better  protection  than  the  present  fences  must  be  pro- 
vided. A  strong  wire  prison  fence  should  be  erected  and  follow  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  land,  and  so  constructed  as  to  resist 
efforts  either  to  scale  or  break  it.  During  the  past  year  consider- 
able gardening  was  done  upon  lands  of  the  institution  outside  of 
the  present  interior  fences,  but  very  little  of  the  crop  was  gathered 
by  the  institution,  as  most  of  it  was  stolen,  the  present  exterior 
fences  offering  no  barrier  to  those  who  wished  to  steal.  It  is  pos- 
'ttble,  however,  to  put  a  fence  around  the  institution  that  will  not 
(y  keep  the  inmates  in  but  also  keep  out  all  persons  who  have  no 
)per  business  in  the  institution  or  on  its  grounds.  This  can  be 
ne  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  the  expansion  of  the  institution  makes 
^ecessaij  to  provide  for  it  at  once. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  additional  amount  needed  to  complete  and  furnish  two  cot- 
tages for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
1906,  $10,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  $2,500; 
for  a  cottage  building  for  third  grade  girls  now  maintained  in  the 
prison  building,  $30,000 ;  for  wire  prison  fence  about  the  grounds, 
$3,500,  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended  $46,000; 
for  maintenance,  $70,000,  making  the  total  appropriations  ap- 
proved $116,000. 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
ALBION,  ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Established  1890. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  250  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1905,  was  205,  and  98  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
303.  During  the  year  78  were  discharged  and  2  died,  leaving 
223  present  October  1,  1906,  of  whom  9  were  infants.  The  aver- 
age number  present  during  the  year  was  210  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $3.78;  excluding  this  value,  $3.62. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $912.12;  from 
special  appropriations,  $38,280.34;  from  general  appropriations, 
138,560;  from  home  products,  $1,736.43;  from  miscellaneous 
sales,  $33.17;  total,  $79,522.06. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $17,195.27 ;  for  provisions,  ,$7,545.03 ; 
for  household  stores,  $1,217.05;  for  clothing,  $2,319.70;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $5,393.59;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $472.82; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,221.14;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,222.77;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $4; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $604.97 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
nrer,  $33.17,  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $4,082.38  of 
which  $1,736.43  represents  home  products;  total,  $41,261.89. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  buildings,  improvements 
and  repairs  were  $3*8,280.34,  matinor  the  total  expenditures, 
179,542.23.     The  outstanding  indebtedness  was  $20.17. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  41.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  18.3  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 2.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5.6  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  13.1  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.1  per  cent,  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies,  3  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, 1.5  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  9.8  per  cent, 
for  all  other  ordinary  expense3,  including  a  very  small  outlay  for 
ordinary  repairs. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation  of 
those  committed  to  it,  $44,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  ad- 
dition to  the  administration  building,  $3,600 ;  completing  cottages 
five  and  six  and  assembly  hall,  including  outside  steam,  water, 
sewer  and  lighting  connections,  $5,800;  changing  old  assembly 
into  schoolrooms,  including  equipment  for  same,  $1,000;  fuel- 
saving  device  for  boilers,  $1,200. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  increased  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commis- 
sion, $660.  And  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balance  under 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  laws  of  1904,  for  a  suit- 
able office  safe,  $333.36. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $44,660,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $11,600,  and  the  reappropriation  was 
$333.36,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $56,593.36. 

A  number  of  important  improvements  have  been  made  at  this 
institution  during  the  year.  The  Legislature  appropriated  money 
for  the  erection  of  two  additional  cottages  and  a  chapel  building. 
The  cottages  have  been  completed  and  are  now  occupied  and  the 
chapel  is  inclosed.  It  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  January, 
1907.  Neither  cottages  nor  chapel,  however,  harmonize  in  ap- 
pearance or  plan  with  the  other  buildings.  In  the  arrangement 
of  their  interior  th^  ^^r^v  ooltaofos  show  an  improvement  upon  the 
older  ones,  but  in  exterior  appearance  and  finish  they  show  to  dis- 
advantage in  comparison.  The  older  buildins^s  are  substantial  and 
plain,  but  have  quiet  ornamentations  of  brick  which  give  them 
*^«racter.  The  new  cottages  are  without  these,  present  a  different 
ie  of  roof  and  lack  the  desirable  porch  feature  of  the  older 
Jdings. 
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The  chapel  building  is  arranged  with  a  basement  in  which  will 
be  a  gymnasium  and  its  equipment.     There  may  be  economy  in 
thus  combining  a  chapel  and  gymnasium,  but  institutions  of  the 
reformatory  class  may  very  well  have  as  part  of  their  equipment, 
a  building  devoted  solely  to  religious  purposes.     The  religious 
influence  is  always  valuable.     It  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon 
buildings,  and  whenever  sentiment  can  be  used  to  promote  dis- 
cipline or  elevate  the  moral  tone  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 
A  building  used  for  the  two  purposes  of  church  services  and  gym- 
nastics loses  much  of  this  desirable  influence  and  in  the  end 
the  economic  gain  through  the  combination  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  moral  loss. 

In  addition  to  these  three  buildings,  contractors  are  also  at  work 
upon  an  important  enlargement  of  the  administration  house. 
This  building  was  always  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  Legislature  having  made  provision  for  its  enlarge- 
ment a  number  of  new  rooms  will  be  available  within  a  short 
time.  These  will  provide  (]uarters  for  some  of  the  employees  and 
room  for  the  managers  and  records. 

The  old  assembly  building  is  reconstructed  and  has  been  con- 
verted into  schoolrooms.  Heretofore,  the  accommodations  for  the 
organized  classes  have  been  too*  small  and,  in  consequence  about 
on^fou^th  of  the  girls  in  the  reformatory  were  deprived  of  school- 
room instruction.  By  taking  the  whole  assembly  building  for 
school  purposes,  room  will  be  provided  to  accommodate  the  present 
population.  The  building,  however,  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
furnish  cla.ssrooms  for  an  inmate  population  of  more  than  300. 
Ultimately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  suitable  industrial  and 
school  building  with  provision  for  all  the  classes  made  necessary 
byincreaf^e  in  the  number  of  commitments,  and  wherein,  also,  some 
profitable  industrial  occupations  may  be  followed. 

In  connection  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  it  is  noticed 

that  cottages  5  and  6  have  been  located  too  near  to  the  refuge 

or  prison  building  of  this  reformatory.     There  was  no  necessity 

for  crowding  the  buildings  together  as  has  been  done.     It  would 

have  l)een  much  better  to  have  located  them  at  least  one  hundred 

feet  from  the  refuge  building.     In  ease  of  a  fir*?  all  the  buildings 

will  be  in  danger  owing  to  the  crowding  together  of  the  group. 

The  grading  of  the  grounds  around  the  older  cottages  has  been 

niarred  during  the  progress  of  the  construction  work  on  tlie  new 

buildings.       As  soon  as  all  this  work  is  finished  the  institution 
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grounds  should  be  regraded  wherever  neceesary  and  be  restored  to 
their  original  beauty. 

During  the  year  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture an  effort  v/as  made  by  an  electric  railroad  and  power  corpora- 
tion to  invade  the  grounds  of  the  reformatory  and  lay  a  trolley 
track  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cottages.  Fortunately,  a  protest 
was  made  by  the  President  of  this  Board  and  as  a  result  the  plan 
was  not  pressed,  and  what  would  have  been  a  serious  menace  to 
the  welfare  and  general  discipline. of  the  reformatory  was  averted. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  the  State  will  require  an  en- 
largement of  the  reformatories  for  women.  There  are  now  only 
two  of  these  institutions  maintained  by  the  State:  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion,  and  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford.  As  the  population  of  each 
of  these  must  naturally  increase  to  at  least  500  inmates  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  Legislature  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  acquire  additional  land  suitable  for  building  sites  at  both 
institutions.  At  this  reformatory  there  is  no  land  belonging  to  the 
State  suitable  for  additional  cottages,  unless  the  new  buildings  be 
placed  beyond  a  main  highway  and  be  thus  completely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  institution.  There  is,  however,  suitable  land 
which  adjoins  the  site  of  the  present  buildings.  This  should  be 
obtained  from  its  owners  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation. 
This  has  been  recommended  in  previous  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  is  a«:ain  sniru(*storl  as  an  urgent  need. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  one  new  cottage  for  inmatesj  $25,000;  for  construction  of 
hospital,  $10,000;  for  the  purchase  of  the  Denio  farm,  $3,000; 
for  cement  walks,  $500 ;  for  a  watchman's  clock,  $250 ;  for  extra- 
ordinary repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000,  making  the  special  ap- 
propriations recommended  $39,750;  for  maintenance,  $55,000, 
making  the  tot^l  appropriations  approved  $94,750. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    REFORMATORY    FOR   WOMEN, 
BEDFORD,  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Established  1892. 

This  institution  lias  capacity  for  229  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1905,  was  227  and  132  were  admitted 
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during  the  year.  Ninety-five  were  paroled,  20  were  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  two  died  and  13  were  otherwise  dis- 
charged, thus  leaving  229  present  October  1,  1906,  of  whom  8 
were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was 
228,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.48;  excluding  this 
value,  $4.40. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $572.23;  from 
special  appropriations,  $16,636.92;  from  unexpended  appropria- 
tions of  former  years,  $9,820 ;  from  general  appropriations^  $42,- 
280;  from  all  other  sources,  $33.11;  total,  $69,342.26. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $24,367.46;  for  provisions,  $11,178.- 
66;  for  household  stores,  $1,406.81;  for  clotliing,  $3,225.76;  for 
fuel  and  light,  $7,570.59;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$273.67;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $763.47;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,291.54;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$196.72;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $178.58;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $33.11 ;  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
$1,760.77;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $52,247.14. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings,,  improvements  and  extraordi- 
nary repairs  was  $16,636.92,  making  the  total  expenditures  $68,- 
884.06,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $458.20,  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  46.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  21.4  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  6.2  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  14.5  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies,  1.5  per  cent,  for  transportation  -and 
traveling  expenses,  2.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for 
expenses  of  managers,  and  3.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  683.  Taws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
those  committed  to  it,  $55,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  com- 
pleting cottages  five  and  six,  and  employees'  cottage,  including 
steam,  water,  sewer  and  lighting  connections,  $11,300;  bam  and 
root  cellar,  $2,675 ;  new  stack  and  repairing  wall  of  boiler  house, 
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$4,000;  duplicate  feed  pump  and  governor,  $200;  repairs  and 
equipment,  $1,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  increased  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commis- 
sion, $720.  And  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  imder 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  laws  of  1904,  for  disci- 
plinary building,  $116.48;  steam  heater  for  hospital,  $250;  and 
under  chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  laws  of  1904,  for 
installing  heater  and  shower  bath  in  disciplinary  building,  $140. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $55,720,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $19,175,  and  the  reappropriation  to 
$506.48,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $75,401.48. 

The  new  cottages  for  which  an  additional  appropriation  was 
made  by  chapter  374  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  have  progressed  rapidly 
toward  completion  during  the  autumn  of  1906  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  inmates  by  the  first  of 
March,  1907.  The  other  improvements  contracted  for  under  the 
same  appropriation  are  imder  way,  and  will  be  completed  during 
the  year. 

As  in  other  State  Institutions  intended  for  the  reformation  of 
young  women  and  girls,  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  admis- 
sions during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906;  and  al- 
though 130  inmates  were  paroled  or  discharged,  the  number  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  ineroasod.  One  of  the  consequences 
i>  the  urgent  necessity  for  additional  facilities  for  the  care 
and  training  of  delinquent  women.  The  Legislature  of  1906 
provided  for  the  completion  of  new  cottages  5  and  6,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  that  a  building  for  industrial  purposes  be  added  to 
the'  present  group  of  buildings.  At  the  present  time  industrial 
work  is  carried  on  in  buildings  used  and  intended  for  dormitories. 
This  plan  interferes  with  the  regular  domestic  training  and  njakes 
ii  impossible  to  have  the  regular  instruction  and  equipment  for 
industrial  work  needed  for  the  best  results.  The  addition  of  an 
industrial  building  will  relieve  the  present  overcrowded  condition 
in  the  cottages  and  open  up  to  the  general  service  the  rooms  which 
are  now  devoted  to  work. 

This  institution  has  foun J  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  men 
employees  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  can  be  rented ;  the  State  has  recognized  this  diffi- 
culty and  ^Drovided  two  cottages  for  employees,  but  to  accommodate 
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all  the  employees  who  must  be  at  the  institution  ready  to  respond 
to  calls  for  service  by  day  and  night,  another  cottage  is  necessary. 

All  institutions  require  constant  repairs  and  additions  to  their 
general  equipment,  and  if  these  are  not  provided  for  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  for  maintenance,  a  special  appropriation  is 
necessary  for  them. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  an  industrial  building,  $2,5,000;  for  a  cottage  for  em- 
ployees, $3,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments,  $1,000, 
making  the  special  appropriations  recommended  $29,000;  for 
maintenance,  $65,000,  making  the  total  appropriations  approved 
$94,000. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
USUALLY  KNOWN  AS  "  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE," 
RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1824. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  850  inmates.  The  number 
of  boys  present  October  1,  1905,  was  594,  and  398  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  992.  During 
the  year  377  were  discharged,  leaving  the  number  present  October 
1, 1906,  615.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was  614,  and 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home 
and  farm  products  consumed,  $5.41 ;  excluding  this  value,  $4.78. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $2,011.13;  from  special 
approjpriations,  $10,200.34;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of 
former  years,  $7,500;  from  general  appropriations,  $130,000; 
ffom  all  other  sources,  including  $14,182.50  from  the  board  of 
ediiration.  New  York  City,  $15,341.12 ;  total,  $165,052.59. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $69,969.90;  for  provisions,  $34,409.56; 
for  household  stores,  $3,295.65  ;  for  clothing,  $15,017.28 ;  for  fuel 
andh'^ht,  $17,958.36;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $409,29; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $329.73;  for  shop, 
farm   and    garden    supplies,    $6,594.67;    for    ordinary   repair- 
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$896.64;  for  expenses  of  managers^  $597.23;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $1,158.62;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
$3,502.56;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $154,139.49. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $10,436.53  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$164,576.02.  The  cash  balance  at  the  .close  of  the  year  was 
$476.57,  and  there  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  45.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.5  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  9.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
11.7  per  cent,  for  fuel  apd  light,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  4.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .6  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  rewards  to  inmates  and  repairs  and  better- 
ments of  tools  and  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary 
tools  to  properly  conduct  the  trade  school  and  common  schools 
and  military  system  and  photographing  of  inmates,  $80,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  ad- 
ditional electric  equipment,  $5,000;  repairs  and  equipment, 
$7,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  increased  salaries  of  oflScers  and  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission, 
$1,060.  And  reappropriatcd  the  unexpended  balances  under 
chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904,  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $891.34. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $81,060,  the  spe- 
cial appropriation  to  $12,000  and  the  reappropriation  to  $891.34, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $93,951.34. 

While  this  institution  continues  to  do  good  work  in  the -train- 
ing of  the  delinquent  boys  committed  to  its  care,  so  far  as  progress 
and  expansion  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  to  be  only  marking 
time. 

The  Legislature,  by  Chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  has  estab- 
lished the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  ap-* 
pointed  a  commission  to  select  a  suitable  tract  of  land  upon  which 
to  erect  buildings.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  commission 
have  prevented  the  final  selection  of  the  lanrl  up  to  the  present  time. 
Although  a  number  of  farms  have  been  offered  and  have  been 
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carefully  examined,  its  final  decision  and  selection  remains  in  abey- 
ance. Before  the  adjoumment  of  the  Legislature  of  1907,  doubt- 
less the  commission  will  report  a  selection  to  the  Legislature,  and 
the  required  appropriation  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
necessary  buildings. 

At  present  the  House  of  Eefuge  on  Randall's  Island  is  not 
properly  arranged  for  the  best  work  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
It  is  a  large  barrack  with  no  land  for  farm  purposes.  The  limited 
area  of  the  island  does  not  furnish  room  for  the  farm  work  and 
athletic  exercises  in  which  boys  should  be  trained.  The  building 
itself  is  practically  a  prison,  although  this  feature  is  in  part  re- 
lieved by  the  excellent  school  training  offered  the  inmates.  In 
fact  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  insufficient 
opportunities  for  general  industrial  training  are  opposed  to 
modem  ideas  and  methods  for  the  reformation  of  delinquent 
yontL 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
Iwe  of  the  city  is  ever  present,  and  the  view  of  its  buildings  con- 
stantly excites  the  imagination  of  the  boys.  They  need  the  coun- 
try air,  the  influence  of  the  open  life  and  the  association  with 
nature  which  is  impossible  under  present  conditions. 

The  removal  of  the  State  Industrial  Scliool  from  Rochester  to 
its  great  farm  at  Rush  has  practically  been  accomplished  and  the 
TCsnlts  of  the  change  from  city  environments  to  the  country  are 
inspiring.  All  of  good  that  had  been  prophesied  seems  within 
leach,  and  the  progress  already  made  indicates  the  complete 
snccess  of  this  experiment  in  philanthropy.  The  experience  of 
the  State  thus  far  gives  assurance  that  the  removal  of  the 
Honse  of  Refuge  to  the  country  will  result  in  a  most  desirable 
change  in  its  present  methods  of  training  delinquent  boys. 

Pending  the  removal  of  the  institution  the  training  methods 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  as  far  as  possible.  The 
State  should  not  make  appropriations  for  new  buildings  on  Ran- 
i^Ws  Island,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  existing  buildings  or  those 
parts  which  are  in  constant  use  be  kept  in  good  repair.  For  this 
reason  there  should  be  a  liberal  appropriation  for  ordinary  repairs 
and  for  such  replacement  of  the  equipment  as  becomes  necessary. 

The  appropriation  for  maintenance  also  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  ordinary  needs  besides  liberal  provision  for  food  and 
clothing  and  for  the  educational  supplies  which  the  work  in  tihe 
institution  demands. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institation 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  repairs  and  equipment,  $8,500;  for  maintenance,  $150,- 
000 ;  making  the  total  appropriations  approved,  $158,500. 

SYRACUSE      STATE     INSTITUTION      FOR     FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN, 
SYRACUSE,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

Established  1851. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  546  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1905,  was  528,  and  74  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care,  602.  During  the 
year  55  were  discharged  and  6  died,. leaving  541  on  the  rolls  of  the 
institution  October  1,  1906.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  510,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.13 ;  exclud- 
ing this  value,  $3.53. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $758.36; 
from  special  appropriations,  $2,392.26;  from  general  appropria- 
tions, $93,499.96;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce, 
$653.76 ;  from  labor  of  inmates,  $30.78 ;  from  counties,  towns  and 
cities,  $9,661 ;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates, 
$1,909.99;  from  sources  not  classified,  $157.32;  total,  $109,- 
063.43. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers  and  teachers,  $12,817.70;  for  wages  and  labor,  $25,- 
370.44;  for  provisions,  $20,795.04;  for  household  stores,  $4,370.- 
77;  for  clothing,  $7,515.72;  for  fuel  and  light,  $12,514.69;  for 
hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,000.44;  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  $39.51;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
$5,354.76;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $869.10;  for  expenses  of  man- 
agers, $123.68;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $12,412.85; 
for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $3,149.10;  total,  $106,333.80. 

There  was  also  expended  for  improvements,  $2,392.26,  making 

the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $108,726.06,    There  was  no 

indebtedness  and  the  assets  were:  balance  in  cash,  $337.37:  due 

TOm   counties,  towns   and   cities,   $460;   due  from  individuals, 

819.18,  a  total  of  $1,116.55. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  40.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.1  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 4.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  8  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
13.3  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  5.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.9  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  3.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  expenses,  including 
a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $82,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  paint- 
ing the  exterior  woodwork  of  institution  building,  $1,200;  root 
and  vegetable  cellar  at  Fairmount  farm,  $900 ;  completing  plumb- 
ing improvements,  shower  baths,  including  outside  closets  and 
sewer,  $2,800;  repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  as  a  re- 
fund for  maintenance  and  the  development  and  extension  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  departments,  $12,676.36 ;  to  reimburse 
the  maintenance  fund  for  expenditures  incurred  during  typhoid 
fever  epidemic,  $1,464.96.  And  reappropriated  the  unexpended 
balance  under  chapter  six  hundred  and  fifty-two,  laws  of  1904, 
for  plumbing  improvements  and  shower  baths,  $857.62. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amoimted  to  $96,141.32,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $5,900,  and  the  reappropriation  to 
$867.62,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $102,898.94. 

Although  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  has  during  the  year  transferred  18  of  its  older  inmates 
to  the  Custodial  Aslyum  at  Newark  t^nd  Home,  45  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  who  remain  are  out  of  place  in  that  institution  and  should 
be  under  strict  custodial  care  in  the  asylums  intended  for  tho 
feeble-minded.  If  this  institution  ever  fully  accomplishes  the 
object  for  which  it  was  founded,  the  education  and  trainins:  of 
feeble-minded  children,  it  will  be  only  when  it  is  relieved  from 
the  present  custodial  feature,  and  is  fully  organized  as  a  school. 
There  are  many  feeble-minded  children  now  in  family  homes  and 
asylums  who  could  be  trained  in  this  institution  if  places  were 
opened  to  them  and  the  institution  were  conducted  strictly  as  a 
school  for  feeble-minded  children.  All  the  older  inmates,  of 
whom  there  is  a  large  number,  some  between  50  and  60  years 
of  age,  should  be  removed  to  other  institutions,  and  an  effort  bf 
made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  feeble-minded  children  of 
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State  who  need,  but  are  now  deprived  of,  careful  training  and  over- 
sight. 

.In  the  way  of  improvements  during  the  year,  the  work  of  re- 
newing the  plumbing  has  been  continued,  but  further  .repairs 
should  be  made  to  remove  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  hereto- 
fore have  resulted  in  periodic  outbreaks  of  fever.  Among  other 
requirements  the  domestic  department  needs  an  enlargement  of 
the  refrigerator  for  the  preservation  of  food  supplies;  the  office 
should  have  a  safe  for  the  records  and  valuable  papers,  and  in  the 
class  rooms  two  pianos  are  needed  to  take  the  place  of  instruments 
that  are  no  longer  serviceable. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary: 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  $1,500;  for  en- 
larging and  remodeling  the  hennery  at  the  Fairmount  farm,  $300; 
for  the  purchase  of  two  new  pianos  for  the  school  rooms, 
$500 ;  to  provide  a  safe  or  vault  for  the  preservation  of  valuable 
books  and  records,  $350;  for  improving  the  refrigerating  room 
in  the  men's  building,  $300,  making  the  special  appropriations  rec- 
ommended $2,950;  foi*  maintenance,  $84,000,  making  the  total 
appropriations  approved  $86,950. 


STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 
WOMEN,   NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Established  1878. 

This  asylum  has  capacity  for  600  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1905,  was  597,  and  25  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  622.  During  the 
year  16  were  discharged  and  13  died,  leaving  the  number  present 
October  1,  1906,  593.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was 
599,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $2.54 ;  excluding  this  value, 
$2.36. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $749.57; 
from  special  appropriations,  $23,885.85;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations, $3,000;  from  general  appropriations,  $70,344;  from 
all  other  sources,  $82.98 ;  total,  $98,062.40. 
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The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  $28,876.77;  for  provisions,  $20,284.49; 
for  household  stores,  $3,838.56;  for  clothing,  $3,663.65;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $9,296.12;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $661.98; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $4,011.03;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $425.45 ;  for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  $363.18 ;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $82.98 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $2,220.60;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $73,724.81. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $23,885.85,  of  which 
$17,758.94  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $3,071.22  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  $3,055.69  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $97.,610.66, 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
$451.74. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  39.2  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  27.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 5.2  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  6  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
12.6  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .9  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  5.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for 
expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  and  3  per  cent,  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  $82,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  ad- 
ditional boiler  set  complete,  $3,500 ;  fire  escapes,  cottages  H  and  I, 
$1,200;  completing  and  furnishing  superintendent's  house, 
$1,600;  sidewalks  and  roads,  $1,000;  furnishings  for  cottages  H 
and  I,  $4,000;  repairs  and  equipment,  $1,500. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  to 
supply  deficiency  in  maintenance,  $3,000;  for  increased  salaries 
and  wages  of  officers  and  employees,  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission,  $344. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $85,344,  and  the 
special  appropriation  to  $12,700,  making  the  total  appropriation 
available,  $98,044. 

This  institution  was  established  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
feeble-minded  women,  particularly  those  of  the  child-bearing  age. 
Since  its  opening  the  pressure  for  admission  has  taxed  its  capacity,^ 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  a  large  and  incar^ 
ing  waiting  list  of  applications  from  county  superintendent* 
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poor  and  others  for  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  women  who  are 
fit  subjects  for  its  care. 

Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  by  Section  6,  prohibits  the 
maintenance  of  idiots  in  almshouses,  and  Section  377  of  the  Penal 
Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  confine  such  a  person  in  any  place 
other  than  one  authorized  by  law,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  not  made  sufiicient  provision  for  tlie  care  of  its  feeble- 
minded dependents,  a  very  large  number  of  women  who  should  be 
under  strict  custodial  care,  are  now  maintained  in  almshouses  and 
other  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  public  or  are  permitted  to 
live  in  unrestricted  freedom,  which  is  dangerous  to  themselves  and 
to  the  morals  of  society. 

In  all  of  its  recent  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature  this  Board 
fias  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  has  recom- 
mended that  adequate  appropriations  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
A  number  of  cottages  have  been  erected  for  this  institution  in 
recent  years  and  one  is  now  under  construction,  but  unfortunately 
there  has  been  imnecessary  delay  in  its  completion.  There  might 
be  a  more  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Architect 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  building  contracts  which  fix  definite 
periods  within  which  buildings  are  to  \)e  completed.  If  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  the  State  Architect  would  protect  the  State  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  for  unnecessary  delays,  much  of 
the  present  waste  of  time  might  be  avoided  and  this  institution 
be  soon  completed. 

Three  more  cottages,  in  addition  to  that  now  under  way,  will 
take  up  all  the  available  ground  suitable  for  dormitory  purposes. 
The  institution  will  then  bs  able  to  care  for  an  inmate  population 
of  about  1,000.  It  would  seem  that  appropriations  shoidd  be  made 
to  complete  this  institution  as  soon  as  possible  and  thereby  relieve 
in  some  degree,  the  pressure  for  admission  of  the  feeble-minded 
women  who  should  be  under  State  care. 

Besides  new  cottages  the  institution  needs  an  additional  electric 
light  dynamo  and  engine.  The  asylum  should  have  an  ample 
equipment  for  light  and  power;  but  the  present  dynamo  is  likely 
to  break  down  at  any  time,  in  which  event  the  institution  would 
be  dependent  upon  candles  for  illumination.  The  feeble-minded 
inmates  would  be  difficult  to  control  in  such  event,  and  there  would 
be:fierious  danger  of  fire,  which  might  destroy  many  lives.  The 
ixiatallation  of  an  additional  dynamo  and  engine  would  provide  for 
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Among  other  improvements  the  new  cottages,  H  and  I,  need 
water  heaters  and  also  cisterns  for  their  soft  water  supply.  Fire 
protection  hydrants  connected  with  water  mains  should  be  in- 
stalled, and  a  telephone  exchange  is  necessary  to  connect  the  widely 
scattered  buildings. 

In  addition  to  these  items  the  large  amount  of  coal  used  each 
year  makes  a  coal  trestle  desirable  that  there  may  be  proper  storage 
and  no  delay  in  unloading  the  cars. 

Two  cottages  with  basements  in  very  unsanitary  condition  need 
repairs.  They  were  built  on  plans  which  were  pronounced  unsat- 
isfactory at  the  time,  and  the  basements  have  been  sources  of 
trouble  since  the  cottages  were  first  occupied.  The  rotting  floors 
are  now  a  menace  to  health  and  should  be  removed  and  other 
necessary  repairs  be  made  without  delay. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary: 

For  extraordinary  repairs  to  two  cottage  dormitories,  $2,500; 
for  an  auxiliary  electric  light  dynamo  and  engine,  set  up  com- 
plete, $3,500 ;  for  water  heater  for  cottages  H  and  I  and  for  cis- 
terns, $2,500;  for  telephone  system,  $1,000;  for  coal  trestle, 
$1,000;  for  grading  walks  and  roads,  $1,000;  for  hydrants,  $300; 
for  payment  for  water  mains  and  pipes  to  the  village  of  Newark, 
$W0;  for  pianos  for  the  new  cottages,  $750;  making  the  special 
appropriations  recommended  $1*2,950;  for  maintenance,  $82,- 
000;  making  the  total  appropriations  approved  $94,950. 

ROME    STATE    CUSTODIAL    ASYLUM, 
ROME,  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Established  1898. 

The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  750  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1905,  was  733,  and  66  were  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  799.  Of 
these  34  died  and  13  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  752  present 
October  1,  1906,  of  whom  494  were  males  and  258  females.  The 
average  number  during  the  year  was  732,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  $3.07 ;  excluding  this  value,  $2.68. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
thinning  of  the  year,  $1,117.69;  from  special  appropriatioiiSy 
•71,077.82;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  yen 
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$20,500;   from  general   appropriations,   $83,000;   total,   $175,- 
695.51. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  oflScers  and 
employees,  $42,552.48;  for  provisions,  $23,851.24;  for  household 
stores,  $3,062.12 ;  for  clothing,  $5,554.21 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $13,- 
447.74;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $547.42;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $7,913.58;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$1,462.64;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $405.72;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,652.35;  total,  $102,049.50. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $71,077.82  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
the  year  $173,127.32,  and  the  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1906, 
$2,568.19. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  41.7  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.4  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.6  per 
cent,  for  householdstores,  5.4  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.2  per  cent 
for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  7.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.4 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $115,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  em- 
ployees' building,  $50,000;  furnishing  Brush  farm,  $1,000;  sew- 
age disposal  plant,  $2,000 ;  high  pressure  main  to  ward  building 
J,  $4,000;  employees'  cottage,  $1,500;  repairs  and  equipment, 
$3,500.- 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  in- 
creased salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission,  $505,  and 
reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  imder  chapters  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
laws  of  1904,  for  addition  to  laundry,  $891.59 ;  repairs  and  equips 
ment,  $122.15;  ward  building  J,  $32,676.99;  wiring  in  cottages 
C,  D  and  E,  $682.28 ;  fruit  and  shade  trees,  $420.31 ;  ice  pond, 
$277.22 ;  constructing  ice  house,  $1,200 ;  and  under  chapter  seven 
hundred  three,  laws  of  1906,  for  dormitory  buildings  and  equip- 
ping the  same,  $59,130.99. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $115,505,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $62,000,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $95,- 
401.53,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $272,006.58. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  heretofore  advised  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  the  removal  of  all  feeble-minded  women 
and  girls  from  this  institution  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark.     It   has  had   in   view   the 
ultimate  congregation  of  all  dependent  feeble-minded  and  idiotic 
meu  and  boys  where,  completely  separated  from  the  other  sex, 
iliey  may  have  opportunities  for  proper  employnjent.    Before  this 
plan  can  be  carried  out  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at 
Newark  must  be  completed  by  making  provision  in  cottages  for  a 
maximum  capacity  of  1,000  inmates.    It  wall  also  require  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  asylum  elsewhere  in  which  may  be  prop 
erly  maintained   the   dependent  feeble-minded  women   who   no 
longer  need  the  special  care  of  this  institution,  but  are  not  fit  sub: 
jects  to  send  to  the  almshouses.    If  this  general  plan  is  followed  it 
will  open  the  dormitories  now  occupied  by  women  in  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  to  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  men  and 
boys  maintained  in  almshouses  and  other  institutions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  counties,  and  thereby  relieve  to  a  very  large  degree 
die  unfortimate  conditions  which  now  prevail. 

For  the  class  of  male  dependent  feeble-minded  able  to  work  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  is  capable  of  large  expansion  by 
the  purchase  of  surrounding  land  and  the  establishment  of  small 
working  colonies  under  proper  supervision.  To  niake  working 
colonies  successful  and  safe  requires  the  absolute  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  removal  of  the 
women  and  girls  to  another  institution.  Already  the  colony  experi- 
ment at  Rome  has  proved  to  some  degree  successful.  It  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  state  results  statistically,  but 
onder  proper  supervision  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  colonies 
connected  with  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  will  do  as  sat- 
isfactory work  as  the  one  at  Fairmount,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  maintained  as  an  annex  by  the  Syracuse  State 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  The  purchase  during  the 
past  year  of  a  small  farm  adjoining  the  asylum  lands  at  Rome 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  experiment,  and  since  the  pur- 
chase about  twenty  of  the  higher  grade  of  able-bodied  feeble- 
minded young  men  have  lived  in  the  farmhouse.  There  is  need, 
however,  that  more  land  for  similar' colonies  should  be  added  to 
the  present  asylum  property  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  farms.  , 
The  farm  cottages  thereon  will  serve  as  dormitories  for  the 
(mists. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  finds  that  in  the  new  building  at 
this  institution  some  of  the  living  rooms  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment, a  plan  which  has  proven  elsewhere  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
sanitary, especially  in  rural  localities  and  where  the  grounds  are 
liable  to  dampness.  The  experience  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum 
at  Newark,  where  similar  basements  were  planned  by  the  State 
Architect,  has  been  unfortunate.  Floors  have  rotted  and  are 
now  in  such  a  condition  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  In  two  of  the 
new  buildings  is  jeopardized.  To  repeat  such  conditions  in  the 
new  buildings  at  Rome  is  entirely  wrong. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Eome  State  Custodial  Asylum 
has  made  a  protest  against  the  careless  method  of  supervision 
of  the  contract  work  during  the  progress  of  this  new  build- 
ing. They  think,  and  rightly,  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
demand  more  efficient  supervision  from  the  State  Architect's  de- 
partment than  has  been  given  to  the  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Costly  work  of  this  character  should  be  closely  super- 
vised to  prevent  the  use  of  poor  materials  and  unsatisfactory  work- 
manship. 

Under  date  of  November  5,  1906,  the  Managers  i*eport  that 
'*'  Inspection  by  the  State  Architect  on  all  the  above  noted  work 
(ward  building  "  J  "  and  the  new  employees'  building)  is  very  in- 
frequent averaging  not  more  than  half  a  day  once  in  two  weeks. 
This  is  surely  very  inadequate  inspection  on  contract  work 
amounting  to  nearly  $150,000."  On  December  3,  1906  they 
state  — "  Again  we  have  to  report  that  work  is  progressing  very 
slowly  on  the  new  ward  building  "  J ''  and  the  contractor  on  the 
new  employees'  building  has  done  nothing  on  his  work  since 
our  report  a  month  ago."  On  January  7th,  as  this  report  is 
going  through  the  press,  the  managers  of  the  institution  report 
— ' "  The  progress  of  the  work  under  contract  about  the  institu- 
tions, new  buildings,  etc.,  is  progressing  very  slowly  indeed,  and, 
because  of  infrequent  inspections  as  commented  on  in  previous 
reports,  especially  in  our  report  of  November  5th,  irregularities 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  ward 
building  ^'  J  "  in  which  building  specifications  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed, and  now  in  order  to  make  the  work  conform  to  specifica- 
tions, all  the  floors  which  are  down  and  finished  must  be  taken 
up,  and  to  do  this  properly  all  the  baseboards  must  be  removed ; 
thus  necessitating,  if  this  is  done,  a  further  delay  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  occupying  this  building.    The  other  alternative  is  to 
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accept  a  deduction  from  the  contract  price  in  lieu  of  work  not 
done  according  to  specifications,  *  *  *  It  would  appear 
in  many  instances  that  contractors  because  of  lack  of  proper 
inspection  (and  by  proper  inspection  we  mean  continuous  inspec- 
tion) feel  that  they  can  cover  up  work  which  does  n')t  corrospond 
to  specifications  ******  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  employees'  building  the  contractor  has  been 
most  negligent  in  his  work.  In  excavating  for  the  building  he  has 
exposed  the  foimdation  of  another  building  and  has  made  no  effort 
to  protect  this  exposed  foundation  from  injury  by  the  frost." 

From  these  quotations  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
inspection  given  to  the  contract  work  imder  the  super\'i8ion  of  tlie 
State  Architect's  Department,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  State. 

Among  other  needs  the  old  building,  C,  requires  reconstruction. 
This  is  one  of  the  original  buildings  purchased  when  the  asylum 
^as  established.  Its  north  end  should  be  changed  that  there  may 
le  better  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  inmates.  A  hospital 
bnilding  is  essential  to  accommodate  the  inmates  who  become  sick. 
This  institution  is  large  and  its  inmates  are  of  enfeebled  vitality. 
Many  of  them  require  constant  medical  attention,  and  there  should 
he  a  hospital  building  properly  arranged  to  give  efficient  care  t> 
Jihout  fifty  patients. 

A  coal  trestle  is  needed  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  coal  at 
the  railroad.  At  present  coal  must  be  unloaded  from  the  cars 
into  the  wagons  which  convey  it  to  the  asylum.  This  causes  delay 
and  oftentimes  a  charge  for  detention  of  the  cars.  A  trestle  can 
be  located  much  nearer  to  the  institution  than  the  place  where  coal 
^  now  unloaded,  thus  saving  time  and  expense  in  hauling. 

Furniture  should  be  provided  for  the  new  dormitories  and  also 
for  an  employees'  building.  The  contract  for  an  employees'  build- 
ing has  been  awarded  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  summer  of  1907.  In  order  to  make  the  building  available  as 
^oon  as  constructed,  furniture  should  be  provided  for  at  this  time. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  north  end  of  building  C,  $4,500; 
for  furnishing  for  employees'  building  and  new  dormitories, 
$5,000;  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  building  purposes, 
$5,000;  for  a  coal  trestle,  $1,000;  for  a  hospital  to  accommodate 
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fifty  patients  and  necessary  attendants,  $35,000;  for  a  tile  floor 
!n  the  serving  room,  $1,000 ;  for  a  granolithic  floor  in  the  engine 
room,  $500;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  $3,500, 
making  the  special  appropriations  recommended,  $55,500;  for 
maintenance,  $140,000,  making  the  total  appropriations  approved 
$-195,500. 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS, 
SONYEA,  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

'Establislied  1894. 

The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,050  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1905,  was  1,050,  and  194  were 
admitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
1,244.  Of  these  133  were  discharged  and  58  died,  thus  leaving 
1,053  present  October  1,  1906,  of  whom  577  were  men  and  boys 
and  476  women  and  girls.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  1,046,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $3.52 ; 
excluding  this  value,  $3.12. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $1,936.15 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $53,565.98;  from  general  appropriations, 
$167,000;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce  and  mis- 
cellaneous sales,  $7,018.02 ;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $10, 
472.94;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $4,407.64; 
total,  $245,300.73. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $68,Q56.61;  for  provisions,  $42,342.18;  for  household 
stores,  $8,144.57;  for  clothing,  $11,169.48;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$22,503.58;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $2,938.47;  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $55.36;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $7,086.19;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,289.43; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,128.65 ;  for  remittance  to  State 
Treasurer,  $21,898.60;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $4,420.80; 
total,  $191,723.92. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were:  For  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, $35,050.12;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $9,567.03;  for  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  $8,948.83;  total,  $53,565.98,  mak- 
ing the  agi^egate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $245,289.90,  and 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $10.83  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  assets  October  1,  1906,  were  the  balance  in  cash,  $10.83, 
and  $836.73  due  from  counties,  cities  and  to\vns;  total,  $847.56. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  40.4  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  w-ages  and  labor,  24.9  per  cent,  for  provisions,  4.8  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  6.6  per  cent  for  clothing,  13.3  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.7  per  cent  for  liospital  and  medical 
supplies,  4.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .8  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $175,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
service  building  in  women's  group,  to  include  sewing,  school,  in- 
dustrial and  exercise  rooms,  $12,000;  two-story  and  basement 
brick  building  for  storage  of  fire  apparatus  supplies  and  for  ad- 
ditional fire  protective  appliances,  $G,000;  furnishings  for  two 
hundred  patients,  $8,000;  increasing  the  spring  water  supply, 
motor  and  pumphouse,  $1,400;  moving  Chestnut  cottage  and  re- 
pairing same,  $1,800;  verandas  for  four  buildings  in  women's 
group,  $1,800;  local  and  long-distance  telephone,  $750;  installing 
electric  lighting  and  telephone  wires  in  conduit  in  women's  group, 
$1,475;  repairs  and  equipment,  $8,000;  constructing  steam  con- 
duit in  Village  Green,  $3,000;  outside  heating  in  connection  with 
five  new  dormitories,  $2,500;  outside  plumbing  in  connection 
with  five  new  donnitories,  $3,000;  outside  lighting  in  connection 
with  five  new  dormitories,  $1,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  as  a 
refund  for  maintenance  and  the  development  and   extension  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  departments,  $15,000;  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  increased  salaries  and  wages  of  officer?  and 
employees  in  accordance  vnth  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classifica- 
tion Commission,  $3,738 ;  to  supply  deficiency  in  the  maintenance 
account,   $20,000;   and  reappropriated   the  unexpended   balance 
nnder  chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904,  for  sheds  for  slieep.  $1,000. 

The   maintenance   appropriation   amounted    to   $213,738,    the 
special   appropriation   to   $50,725,   and   the  reap]>ropriation   was 

*1000,  making  the  total  apj>ro})riation  available,  $205,403. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  averaico  dailv  inmate  census  of  the 

^f^hny  increased  during  the  past  year  from  002  to  1.040.     The 

wditional  patients  were  admitted  after  a  new  building  was  opened, 
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and  since  then  none  have  been  received,  nor  can  any  enter  the 
Colony  until  the  new  cottages  are  ready.  There  are  over  1,000 
applications  for  admission  on  file,  but  this  number,  large  as  it  is, 
does  not  show  the  dependent  epileptics  who  should  be  under  State 
care.  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  alone  the  most  recent  report 
shows  704  dependent  epileptics;  when  to  this  number  those  in 
the  other  boroughs  of  the  city  are  added,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
epileptic  dependents  of  the  city  of  New  York  number  more  than 
the  present  inmate  population  of  Craig  Colony. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recom- 
mends that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation  by  pro- 
viding additional  cottages  for  the  colony.  The  growth  of  the 
colony  makes  a  reclassification  of  the  patients  urgent.  All  un- 
improvable epileptics  who  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  open  colony 
treatment  should  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  All  that  these  require 
is  strict  custodial  care,  humanely  given,  in  a  special  group  of  build- 
ings planned  for  such  use.  Other  patients  will  be  benefited  by 
their  separation  from  the  custodial  cases,  and  the  general  staff 
of  the  colony  be  relieved  of  a  serious  burden  which  it  should 
not  be  asked  to  carry.  The  establishment  of  a  new  custodial 
asylum,  preferably  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
arranged  to  receive  as  inmates  not  only  the  incurable,  helpless 
epileptics,  but  also  tliose  inmates  of  existing  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  defectives  who  need  only  strict  custodial  care,  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Board,  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  dependent  wards  of  the  State  at  the  present  time.  If  this 
plan  \ye  followed,  the  500  idiotic  epileptics,  insane  epileptics, 
senile  epileptics  and  other  al>solutely  helpless  and  unimprovable 
inmates  of  (Vaig  Colony  can  be  removed  and  the  accommodations 
which  they  occupy  in  the  present  dormitories  can  be  opened  to 
500  improvable  epileptic  patients,  applicants  now  on  the  waiting 
list,  and  in  so  far  relieve  the  great  pressure  for  admission  to  this 
institution.  This  plan  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy  in  this  State,  make  Craig  Colony  an  institution  for 
epileptics  capable  of  improvement,  and  will  give  ample  opportunity 
to  its  staff  for  scientific  research  which  must  prove  ultimately  of 
great  value  to  the  world. 

In  this  connection  another  urgent  need  should  be  mentioned. 
At  the  present  time  Craig  Colony  has  no  room  for  young  children. 
It  should  have  a  department  wherein  they  can  be  treated.  In 
epilepsy  early  control  is  needed  if  the  disease  is  to  be  cured.    Over 
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eighty  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy  manifest  the  disease  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  patients  be  under  competent  med- 
ical care  as  soon  as  epilepsy  is  diagnosed.  If  the  reclassification 
suggested  be  carried  out,  provision  can  then  be  made  for  a  chil- 
dren's department 

The  five  new  buildings  for  patients  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  Fall  of  1907.  There  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in  their 
construction,  and  at  the  present  time  the  work  is  not  half  done, 
although  begim  April  1,  1906.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  these 
buildings  should  have  been  completed  December  20,  1906.  The 
work  of  construction  proceeded  so  slowly,  however,  that  the  Board 
of  Managers  extended  the  contract  time  for  their  completion  to 
June  1,  1907.  This  protracted  delay  means  the  continuance  of 
discomfort  and  distress  in  many  homes  throughout  the  State  as 
well  as  additional  expense  to  the  several  counties  for  the  mainte- 
nance elsewhere  of  epileptics  who  should  be  in  Craig  Colony. 

The  service  building  in  the  women^s  group,  for  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  1906  made  an  appropriation  of  $12,000,  is  being  erected 
on  plans  which  were  modified  after  approval  in  order  to  bring  the 
cost  of  the  building  within  the  appropriation.  The  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  biiildings  for  the  State  charitable  or  reformatory  insti- 
tutions should  be  more  carefully  made  that  the  Legislature  may 
bave  exact  and  definite  information  upon  which  to  base  its  appro- 
priations. To  cut  out  of  plans  and  specificatiop.s  essential  features 
Trith  the  expectation  of  securing  iidditional  appropriations  for  their 
installation  at  some  future  time,  is  deceptive  and  misleading.  It 
is  a  method  which  the  State  Board  of  Charities  does  not  and  will 
not  approve. 

Another  building  is  needed  to  complete  the  women's  group  as 
originally  planned.  In  addition  to  this  the  main  laundry  should 
be  extended  and  the  laboratory  be  enlarged.  Another  important 
need  is  a  pavilion  for  the  segregation  and  proper  medical  treat- 
nent  of  tubercular  patients,  of  whom  there  are  a  largo  number  in 
tbe  Colony.  Such  a  pavilion  should  bo  an  annex  to  the  hospital, 
i9dd' provide  care  for  patients,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  under 
*''t|Mittt  conditions. 

Aoi-State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
<wing  appropriations,    or   so   much    thereof  as   may   be 

rmitory  for  fifty  female  patients  in  the  women's  di* 

iding  construction,   heating,   lighting  and  plumbing, 

in  addition  to  the  pathological  laboratory,  including 
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construction,  heating,  plumbing  and  lighting  and  woodwork  fix- 
tures inside,  $4,000 ;  for  an  extension  to  the  laundry  plant,  includ- 
ing necessary  additional  ciiuipmcnt  of  new  and  old  plant,  $15,500; 
for  a  mile  of  stone  roadway  on  the  Craig  Colony  estate  proper, 
$3,000;  for  grading,  for  cement  walks  and  for  planting  in  the 
men's  and  women's  divisions,  $2,500;  for  four  cottages  for  em- 
ployees, similar  in  type  and  design  to  cottages  at  present  in  use, 
$7,000;  for  scientific  books,  instruments,  laboratory  and  hospital 
e(|uij)ment,  $1,200;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipnotent, 
$5,000,  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended,  $63,200; 
for  maintenance,  $185,000,  making  the  total  appropriations  ap- 
proved $248,200. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME, 

BATH,  STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

Estiiblislied  1878. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  2,000  inmates.  The  number  of 
members  October  1,  1905,  was  1,792,  exclusive  of  366  enrolled  but 
absent;  the  admissions  during  the  year  were  1,177;  total  for  the 
year,  3,335.  There  were  906  discharged  and  dropped  out  during 
the  year,  182  died  and  353  were  absent,  thus  leaving  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  1,894  actually  in  the  institution,  and  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,247.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was 
1,865,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $2.51 ;  excluding 
this  value,  $2.40. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septeml)er  30,  1906,  wore:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous 
year,  $27,863.81;  from  special  appropriations,  $20,526.85;  from 
general  appropriations,  $240,000;  from  all  other  sources, 
$1,700.12;  total,  $290,090.78. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $75,088.30;  for  provisions,  $88,512.92;  for  household 
stores,  $5,458.94;  for  clothing,  $24,324.02;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$20,477.16;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $4,737.13;  for 
transportation  and  travolinic  oxponsos,  $378.85 ;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $0,380.35;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $970.70; 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  $352.12;  for  roniittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $1,700.12;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $6,263.28;  total, 
$234,643.89. 
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The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $16,933.04  for  buildings 
ind  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the 
year  $251,576.93,  and  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $38,513.85,  of  which  $17,965.52  reverted  to  the  State.. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  32.2  per 
cent  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  38  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 2.4  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  10.4  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  8.8  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  2  per  cent,  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation 
and  traveling  expenses,  2.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
supplies,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .2  of  1  per  cent, 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  2.7  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
purposes. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, $240,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
Wery  buildings  and  ovens,  $8,400 ;  cement  floor  in  the  dish  wash- 
wwn,  $300;  grading  and  laying  out  roads  and  setting  trees  in 
new  cemetery,  $500 ;  repairs  and  equipment,  $8,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  in- 
creased salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commission,  $1,424; 
ind  reappropriated  the  tmexpended  balances  imder  chapters  658, 
Iaws  of  1904,  and  703,  Laws  of  1905,  for  work-horse  stable  and 
wagon  shed,  $70.98;  installing  check  valves  on  discharge  from 
each  of  forty-six  traps,  $122.45 ;  washing  machine  for  hospital, 
•etting  engine  to  run  the  same,  installing  galvanized  iron  fire  line 
in  convalescent  barracks  with  reel,  hose,  valves  and  nozzle,  and 
centrifugal  pump  at  sewer  house,  and  removal  of  engine  and  re- 
pairing the  same,  $1,709.42. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $241,424,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $17,200,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $1,- 
W2.85,  making  the  total  appropriation  available  $260,526.85. 

The  special  appropriations  made  by  the  Lo^slaturo  of  1905 
for  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  oxpendod,  but  those  made 
fcy  the  Legislature  of  1906  are  available.  The  principal  item 
is  $8,400  for  a  bakery  and  $3,818.66  was  in  hand  on  October  1, 
1W6,  for  "  repairs  and  equipment." 

Qtt  the  first  day  of  May,  1906,  Major  P.  J.  O'Connor,  quarter- 
niitar  for  many  years,  tendered  his  resignation  and  accepted 
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the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Belief  Corps 
Home.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  has  not  been 
filled.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the 
quartermaster  is  now  done  by  the  Commandant. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  dependent  veterans  in  the  State 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  members  in  tliis  Home.  The  present 
total  enrollment  is  2,247,  of  whom  1,894  were  present  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1906.  The  daily  average 
attendance  was  1,8G5,  which  is  45  more  than  for  the  previous 
year,  and  the  largest  average  attendance  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Home,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  total  member- 
ship will  increase  to  more  than  2,500  before  the  winter  is  passed. 

There  were  1,808  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
$19,151.75  per  month  was  paid  to  them,  of  which  sum  one-half 
is  usuallj'  deposited  immediately  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Home. 
From  this  source  he  received  during  the  year  $261,705.49.  Of 
.this,  $176,809.01  was  paid  back  to  the  pensioners  for  their  use^ 
$34,258.14  was  forwarded  upon  their  order  to  relatives,  and  $50,* 
638.34  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands  on  September  30,  1906. 
From  this  stati^ment  it  is  evident  that  in  this  institution  the  pen- 
sioners are  permitted  proper  freedom  in  the  use  of  their  pensions. 
They  can  withdraw  their  funds  whenever  they  leave  the  institution. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  build- 
ing and  equipping  a  bakery,  but  the  amount  was  not  sufficient  to 
build  in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  the  State  Architect, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  provide  at  least  $4,000  addi- 
tional for  the  building  and  its  equipment. 

Improvements  are  needed  in  the  engineer's  department^  where 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  forced  draft  gives  most  satis- 
factory results.  Although  over  1,000  more  tons  of  coal  were 
used,  the  net  profit  to  the  institution  was  $12,000;  there  was  an 
increase  of  6^  per  cent,  in  weight  of  coal  consumed  but  a  re- 
markable decrease  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  cost,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  size  of  coal  burned. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  now  building  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  patients  sufl^ering  from  tuberculosis.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  rec/)mmended  such  a  pavilion  heretofore;  but  as 
the  population  of  the  Home  has  increased,  the  necessity  for  bet- 
tor provision  for  consumptives  is  now  more  pronounced.  About 
125  patients  are  sufferers  from  the  disease  and  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  other  members  of  the  Home  who  should  be 
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protected  from  this  danger.     Thia  is  impowible  until  the  con- 
iiimptives  shall  have  been  segregated. 

During  the  year  1,195  patients,  confined  to  their  beds,  were- 
cared  for  in  the  general  hospital.  The  total  number  of  beds  is 
354,  Of  these  patients  659  were  discharged  having  either  recov- 
ered or  become  convalescents;  169  difxl,  leaving  307  under  treat* 
meat  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Fifteen  members  died  away 
from  the  Home,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  deaths  182, 
which  is  14  less  than  the  number  who  died  during  the  fiscal  year 
endiDg  September  30,  1905.  Beside  a  daily  average  of  383  bed 
pitieDta  in  the  hospital  and  annex,  there  were  26,720  responses  to 
eick  calls  by  men  from  the  company  quarters,  and  these  must  he 
muidered  to  realize  the  increasing  feebleness  of  the  veterans. 

Vany  surgical  cases  are  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  wounds 
need  dressing.  The  present  sterilizers  are  of  insufficient  capacity 
for  the  necessary  daily  work.  A  combination  sterilizing  machine 
(nfljciently  large  for  all  purposes  should  be  installed.  The  operat- 
ing room  is  also  in  need  of  electric  fans  to  reduce  the  temperature 
dnring  the  summer  months.  Verandas  should  be  erected  on  all 
Ihe  hospital  wards  for  the  use  of  patients  who  are  too  feeble  to  go 
out  on  the  grounds  for  sunshine  and  open  air.  The  hospital  should 
be  improved  by  changes  in  the  stairway  leading  to  the  upper 
vtrds.  They  are  so  steep  and  narrow  that  the  patients  are  en- 
dingered  whenever  they  use  them. 

Another  great  need  of  thia  institution  is  an  enlargememit  of 
the  kitchen  to  afford  additional  room.  The  present  room  used 
for  that  purpose  is  much  too  small  and  becomes  exceedingly  un- 
eomfortahle  from  the  condensing  steam  as  soon  as  work  begins. 
At  all  times  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  damp  and  the  floor  is 
llippery  and  dangerous.  As  has  been  heretofore  suggested,  the 
BXtenaicm  of  this  room  will  not  only  provide  needed  space  for  the 
voA  bnt  will  fllflo  relieve  the  overcrowded  kitchen.  An  appro- 
lade  for  this  purpose. 

of  Chanties  recommends  tho  following  ap- 
I  institution  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 

repairs  and  equipments,  $10,000;  for  addi- 

for  building  and  equipping  bakery,  $4,000; 

1  the  engineering  department,  $1,580;  for  a 

t  tubercnloeis  patients,   $30,000,   making  the  special 

■amt  ai^roved    $45,580;    for    maintenance   $240,000, 

total  AppTOpriationB  recommended  $285,580, 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME. 

OXFORD,  CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Established  18d4. 

The  Home  has  capacity  for  200  inmates.  The  number  of  in- 
mates present  October  1,  1905,  was  166  and  90  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  256.  Dur- 
ing tlie  year  16  died  and  59  were  discharged,  leaving  October -1, 
lOOC,  181  inmates,  of  whom  45  were  men  and  136  women.  The 
average  number  for  the  year  was  178,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  $3.62 ;  excluding  this  value,  $3.29. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $489.04 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $4,626.64;  from  general  appropriations, 
$30,700 ;  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $56.15 ;  and  from 
all  other  sources,  $323.26;  total,  $36,195.09. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $1,817.21;  for  wages  and  labor,  $10,191.76;  for  pro- 
visions, $7,995.03 ;  for  household  stores,  $1,213.71 ;  for  clothing, 
$1,317.18 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $4,193.12 ;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  $846.39;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,264.62; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $853.59;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $370.41;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $818.30;  total, 
$30,890.32. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  reported  as  $4,626.64,  of 
which  $3,314.59  was  for  improvements  and  extraordinary  repairs 
and  $1,312.05  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the 
total  ordinary  and  extraonlinary  expenditures  for  the  year,  $35,- 
510.90,  and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  $078.13,  of  which  $123.49  was  returned  to  State  Treasurer. 
There  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  39.4  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  26.2  per  cent,  for  provisions,  4  per  cent. 
for  household  stores,  4.3  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.7  per  cent,  for 
fuel  and  liglit,  2.8  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
4.1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and'  garden  supplies,  2.8  per  cent. 
for  expenses  kA  managers,  and  2.7  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  083,  Laws  of  1900  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $33,000, 
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Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  grad- 
ing, shrub  and  tree  planting,  $1,000;  repairs  and  equipment, 
$1,800. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexpended  balances  under  chapters  720  and  729,  Laws  of  1904, 
for  Cottage  D,  connecting  corridor,  $74.40 ;  flagging,  grading  and 
planting  trees,  $706.35;  repairs  and  equipment,  $706.14;  super- 
intendency  and  management  of  the  institution  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  $250. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $33,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $2,800,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $1,736.89, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $37,536.89. 

This  institution  has  been  to  a  large  extent  reorganized  during 
the  year  1906.  Senate  bill  No.  1292,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allds, 
hecame  chapter  451  of  the  Laws  of  1906.  This  confers  additional 
powers  upon  the  Board  of  Managers  and  defines  their  duties, 
bringing  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  into  more  complete 
accord  with  the  principles  which  govern  the  other  State  cliaritable 
institutions.  Major  P.  J.  (yConnor,  who  served  efficiently  as 
qnartermaster  in  the  New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home 
at  Bath  for  many  years,  was  appointed  superintendent  nnd  has 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  recently  made,  but  others  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Homa  The  most  important  of  those  is  the  croction  of  a 
hospital  or  infirmary.  A  large  number  of  the  in  mates  are  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  many  are  bedridden,  requiring  constant  attention 
from  the  physicians  and  nurses.  There  is  no  suitable  building 
for  an  infirmary  and  one  should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Three  other  needs  should  be  provided  for:  Arc  lights  should  be 
installed  upon  the  grounds,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  light  at 
i»i^t;  a  vegetable  cellar  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  and  a  team  of  horses  and  a  surrey  be  pur- 
chased to  convey  the  inmates  to  and  from  the  depots  or  at  other 
times  upon  business  which  may  be  necessary. 

For  this  institution  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary: 

For  an  infirmary  building,  $50,000;  for  vegetable  cellar, 
Sl,00O;  for  six  arc  lights  on  grounds,  $540;  for  team  of  horses 
ind  surrey,  $650;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments, 
12,000,  making  the  special  appropriations  approved  $54,190; 
icv  maintenance,  $33,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  reo- 
cmmmded  $87,190. 
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ThE    THOMAS    INDIAN    SCHOOL, 
IROQUOIS,    ERIE  COUNTY. 

Established  1875. 

The  school  has  capacity  for  160  inmates.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1905,  was  149.  During  the  year  30  were  received,  20 
were  discliarged  and  one  died,  leaving  a.  population  October  1, 
1906,  of  158,  of  whom  61  were  boys  and  97  girls.  The  average 
number  during  the  year  was  150,  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, $4.27;  excluding  this  value,  $3.69. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $98.08;  from 
special  appropriations,  $9,250.56;  from  deficiency  appropriations, 
$1,702;  from  general  appropriations,  $26,700;  from  other 
sources,  $8.28;  total,  $37,758.92. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were  as  follows:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $14,527.68;  for  provisions,  $3,70.7.43; 
for  household  stores,  $674.03;  for  clothing,  $1,242.84;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $4,264.56;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $110.27; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $5.57;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $1,838.46;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $276.45; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $411.57 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $8.28;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,635.32;  total, 
$28,702.46.  The  total  expenditures  were  $37,953.02,  the  addi- 
tional $9,250.56  being  for  buildings  and  improvements.  The 
outstanding  indebtedness  was  $194.10. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  50.6  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  12.9  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.4  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  4.3  per  cent,  for  clothing,  14.8  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  6.4  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.4  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  5.8  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $29,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
additional  radiation  in  the  school  building,  assembly  hall  and 
girls'  dormito"*^  ^^^ ;  pipe  covering,  $4,000 ;  feeder  cables  to 
(loTTvtU-  ^<7ap>na  and  harness  for  drawing  coal, 
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Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  increased  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Salary  Classification  Commis- 
fiion,  $702 ;  to  supply  deficiency  in  maintenance  account  due  to 
nnusual  consumption  of  fuel  necessitated  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  steam  plant  during  the  year,  $1,000 ;  and  rcappropriated 
the  unexpended  balances  under  chapters  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  laws  of  1904,  for  laun- 
dry machinery  and  new  electric  cable  lines,  $455.30;  for  laundry, 
power  house  and  chimney  stack,  $58.58;  floors  in  boiler  and 
wigine  rooms,  $140.45;  new  boiler,  $587.50. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $30,702,  the  spe- 
cial appropriation  to  $8,100,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $1,241.83, 
inaldng  the  total  appropriation  available,  $40,043.83. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Tlie  Thomas  Indian  School  was 
originally  established  as  an  asylum  and  school  by  private  philan- 
thropy.     Since    then    conditions'   have    greatly    changed,    and 
wea  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  its  Indian  wards  has 
hwn  revolutionized.     Fifty  years  ago  the  Government's  policy 
was  one  of  seclusion.    It  gathered  the  Indians  upon  reservations 
and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  them  separate  from 
white  people.     Now  it  has  broken  up  the  reservation  and  tribal 
aystein.     Instead  of  separating  the  Indians  from  the  whites,  it 
proposes  to  settle  them  among  white  neighbors  and  give  them 
•imilar  responsibilities.    In  tlie  West,  citizenship  for  the  Indians, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  outlook.     In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Indian  has  practically  remained  at  a  standstill  for  the 
half  century.     The  reservations  are  maintained ;  tribal  relations 
omtinue;  ignorance  prevails;  and  there  is  more  or  less  depend- 
«u»  upon  the  public  bounty.    One  of  the  missions  of  The  Thomas 
Indian  School   is  to  change  these  conditions   and  prepare  the 
Indian  children  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.    It  receives 
and  'maintains  the  destitute  class  of  Indian  children  —  orphans 
•nd  others  left  with  no  one  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them.    It 
provides  both  home  and  school  training  to  those  unfortunates 
•nd  has    fitted    many    of    them    for    positions    of    usefulness 
lad  honor.    The  fifty  years  of  its  service  to  the  State  have  accom- 
plished much  for  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  New  York. 
I  Hie  nmnant  of  the  Iroquois  who  originally  dominated  all  the 
ntnl  and  weetem  portions  of  the  State  as  well  as  all  the  sur- 
n&diiig  regions  is  indebted  greatly  to  the  Thomas  School  for 
(portanitieB  which  would  not  have  been  granted  to  Indians  were 
t  lot  for  the  education  and  training  given  there. 
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The  change  of  name  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  is  an  in- 
dication of  progress.  ITeretofore  it  has  been  the  Thomas  Asylum 
for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children;  henceforth  it  is  to  be 
The  Thomas  Indian  School,  with  larger  aims  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities. Tlie  equipment  of  the  institution  by  the  State  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  there  is  therefore  a  probability  that  the 
plans  of  those  who  secured  its  establishment  as  a  State  institution 
will  be  fully  carried  out.  Something,  however,  remains  to  be 
done.  A  now  dormitory  for  boys  is  needed  to  replace  the  dilap- 
idated, unsanitary  and  inconvenient  frame  building  now  in  use. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  original  asylum  buildings.  It  should  be 
removed  and  a  brick  dormitory  similar  to  the  others  built  within 
the  last  ten  yeiirs  be  erected  to  complete  the  original  plans.  The 
school  building  needs  enlargement;  the  course  of  instruction 
requires  expansion,  the  number  of  teachers  should  be  increased, 
and  the  institution  be  open  to  all  Indian  children  in  the  State 
who  are  unable  to  secure  an  education  elsewhere.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  maintenance  appropriation  should  be  sufficient  to  provide 
liberall5'  for  all  proper  needs. 

During  the  year  the  general  health  of  the  children  was  good 
and  the  scholastic  and  industrial  work  carried  forward  as  well  as 
possible  under  the  present  conditions,  but  the  necessary  changes 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  ])ossil)le,  and  the  industrial  training 
be  extended  in  such  further  waj's  as  may  he  found  beneficial  to 
Indian  youth. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  one  dormitory  building,  complete,  $18,000;  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  school  building,  including  changes  in  classrooms  and 
elevators,  $4,000;  for  furniture  and  furnishings  for  employees' 
cottage  and  dormitory  No.  4,  $1,500 ;  for  a  gymnasium  to  be  fitted 
up  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building  and  for  equipment, 
$500;  for  the  construction  of  a  vegetable  cellar,  $1,000;  for  the 
drilling  of  an  additional  gas  well,  $2,000 ;  for  an  auxiliary  elec- 
tric unit  engine  and  generator,  25  k.w.,  $1,800;  for  the  removal 
of  the  old  frame  dormitory  building  and  converting  it  into  a  cot- 
tage for  the  farmer,  $500;  for  cement  walks,  $500;  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000;  making  the  special  appro- 
priations recommended,  $30,800 ;  for  maintenance,  $30,000 ;  mak- 
ing the  total  appropriations  approved,  $60,800, 
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NEW    YORK   STATE    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND, 

BATAVIA,  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Established  1865. 

This  School  which  has  capacity  for  175  pupils  was  closed 
October  1,  1905,  for  repairs,  but  170  pupils  were  received  during 
the  year  and  there  were  in  the  institution  October  1,  1906,  130 
pupils  (72  males  and  58  females).  On  the  basis  of  the  calendar 
instead  of  the  school  year,  the  average  number  during  the  year 
was  91  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $8.55;  excluding 
this  value,  $8.42. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906, 
were  as  follows:  Cash  balance  from  preceding  year,  $113.47; 
from  special  appropriations,  $12,497.30 ;  from  general  appropria- 
tions, $40,000;  from  miscellaneous  sales,  $453.89;  from  counties, 
towns  and  cities,  $983.73 ;  total,  $54,048.39. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were;  For  salaries  of  officers^  wages 
and  labor,  $24,130.59;  for  provisions,  $6,762.69;  for  household 
stores,  $751.25;  for  clothing,  $840.99;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$3,832.21;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $132.87;  for  trans- 
portation and  traveling  expenses,  $185.07;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $975.42;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $158.50;  for  ex- 
penses of  trustees,  $465.48;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
$1,437.62;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,747.67;  total  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  $41,420.36. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $12,497.30  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  $53,- 
917.66.  The  only  asset,  October  1,  1906,  was  the  balance  in  cash, 
$130.73. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  60.4  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.9  per  cent,  for  pro- 
tons, 1.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  2.1  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
^,  9.6  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
*rf  medical  supplies,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
Wveling  expenses,  2.4  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
f^  A  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.2  per  cent,  for 
-  ^^peiises  of  trustees,  and  4.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 

^  CSiapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
^^  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  inmates,  $39,600. 

^^iqiter  874,  Laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  re- 
itoam  mains  and  installing  return  mains,  valves,  and 
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covering  all  steam  and  return  pipes,  $2,875 ;  repairs  and  equipment^ 
$2,500. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  aa  a  re- 
fund for  maintenance  and  the  development  and  extension  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  departments,  $2,000;  and  reappropri- 
ated  the  unexpended  balances  under  chapters  719  and  729,  Laws 
1904,  for  conduit  from  boiler  house  to  industrial  building,  $78; 
plumbing  and  pump  for  water  supply,  $62 ;  pianos^  $675 ;  plumb- 
ing in  laundry,  $248.13;  steam  main  in  kitchen,  $126.77. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $41,500,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $5,375,  and  the  reappropriation  to 
$1,184.90,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $48,059.90. 

The  work  in  the  several  departments  of  this  institution  has  been 
prosecuted  with  energy  during  the  past  year  and  a  number  of 
pupils  have  graduated  creditably  from  the  institution.  Two  of 
these  have  gone  to  colleges  in  the  State  and  are  now  endeavoring 
to  complete  a  full  literary  course.  These  young  men 
represent  the  work  of  the  school  and  manifest  in  themselves  the 
earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  animates  inany  of 
the  blind.  The  success  of  the  general  work  during  the  year  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  pupils  who,  in  twenty-ei^t  subjects, 
passed  the  regents  examinations.  They  averaged  nearly  as  well 
in  all  as  pupils  in  seeing  schools,  and  in  some  subjects  much 
higher.  The  music  department  also  has  continued  its  work  with 
profit  to  the  pupils.  The  methods  and  appliances  employed  in  the 
school  are  modem  and  such  that  the  blind  children  are  enabled  to 
do  acceptable  work  in  the  several  classes  at  an  early  period  in  their 
course. 

The  institution  needs  a  number  of  appropriations  to  continue  the 
work  of  betterment,  which  was  begim  several  years  ago.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  require  a  kindergarten  building,  which  may  well 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  institutional  group.  Another  im- 
provement needed  is  the  repair  of  the  trunk  sewer  and  the  covering 
of  the  return  mains  and  hot  water  pipes.  Cement  walks  should 
be  further  extended  throughout  the  grounds  and  other  matters  of 
repair  and  equipment  be  provided  for  at  this  time. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed : 

For  repairs  to  the  trunk  sewer,  $1,000;  for  covering  balance  of 
retaP  Bipes,  $600 ;  for  cement  walks,  $400 ; 

equipment,  $2,500;  making  the 
$4,500;  for  maintenance, 
Improved,  $44,500. 
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NEW  YORK   STATE   HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF 
CRIPPLED     AND     DEFORMED     CHILDREN, 
WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

£sUblished  1900. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  45  patients.  The  number 
present  October  1, 1905,  was  45.  During  the  year  12  boys  and  12 
girls  werp  admitted,  and  10  boys  and  11  girls  discharged,  leaving  a 
population  October  1, 1906,  of  48,  26  boys  and  22  girls.  The  aver- 
age number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  46,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  homo  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $6.33;  excluding  this  value,  $6.28. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  $204.83;  from 
special  appropriations,  $6,882.51;  from  general  appropriations, 
$14,900;  from  all  other  sources,  $107.42;  total,  $22,094.76. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  oflScers,  wages 
and  labor,  $6,213.40;  for  provisions,  $3,088.97;  for  household 
stores,  $617.86;  for  clothing,  $114.54;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$1,033.43;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,333.74;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $59.38;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $215.77; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $888.88;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
wer,  $107.42 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,340.72 ;  total, 
$15,014.11. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $4,081.04  for  buildings  and 
unprovements  and  $2,201.47  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $21,896.62.  The  cash 
on  hand  October  1,  1906,  the  only  asset,  was  $198.14. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  41.7  per 
cent  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  20.7  per  cent,  for  pro- 

•  •  • 

^lons,  4.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  6.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  9  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
applies,  1.4  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  6  per  cent,  for  ex- 
penses of  managers,  and  9  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  683,  Laws  of  1906  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $15,000. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  site  and 
equipment,  $1,000;  repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000. 

Chapter  686,  Laws  of  1906  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for  in- 
eratsed  udaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees  in  accordance 
V&la  die  i€tion  6f  the  Salary  Classification  Commission,  $824. 
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The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $15,824  and  the 
special  appropriation  to  $2,000,  making  the  total  appropriation 
available,  $17,824. 

This  institution  has  treated  sixty-nine  patients  during  the  year, 
but  if  larger  quarters  liad  been  provided,  many  more  could  have 
been  cared  for.  The  wards  are  frequently  overcrowded,  and  at 
best  the  institution  has  limited  facilities.  In  the  course  of  proper 
treatment  all  patients  must  be  maintained  .  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  is  unwise  to  discharge  a  child  who  is  only  "  nearly 
cured.''  lie  is  certain  to  relapse  into  his  former  disabled  con- 
dition unless  fully  established  in  health  before  being  returned  to 
his  tenement  homo,  yet  the  pressure  for  admission  frequently  com- 
pels the  premature  discharge  of  patients.  There  were  151  applica- 
tions for  admission  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  these  applica- 
tions represent  children  in  forty-sL\  counties  of  the  State. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  facilities  of  the  institution  be  extended 
by  the  establishment  of  pavilions  in  which  the  children  may  pass 
much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air.  This  is  especially  necessary  for 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  tubercular  diseases  of  the  joints.  Such 
conditions  require  a  long  time  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  fresh  air  is  always  a  potent  factor  in 
the  treatment. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  outbuildings  which  w^ere  pur- 
chased with  the  land  can  be  remodeled  and  fitted  for  oj)en-air 
pavilions  and  platforms.  This  should  be  done  if  possible  and  the 
general  equipment  be  added  to  as  far  as  is  necessary,  and  repairs 
be  made  as  the  need  occurs  from  time  to  time^ 

For  this  institution  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv : 

For  the  improvement  of  the  site  and  equipment,  $1,000;  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  $1,000;  making  the  special  appropriations 
recommended,  $2,000;  for  maintenance,  $10,000;  making  the 
total  appropriations  apj)roVed,  $18,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  INCIPIENT  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, RAYBROOK,  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Established  1900. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  160  inlnates.  The  number  of 
patients  October  1,  1905,  was  100  and  217  were  admitted  during 
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the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  treatment  317.  During 
tbe  jear  198  were  discharged  and  one  died,  leaving  a  population, 
October  1,  1900,  of  118  (55  males  and  03  femalea). 

The  average  number  of  inmates  was  112,  and  tbe  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $9.19;  excluding  tliis  value,  $9.15. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year,  $785.67; 
from  special  appropriations,  $10,l>50;  from  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, $6,693;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years, 
19,882,57;  from  general  appropriations,  $50,000;  from  individu- 
ils  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $2,SO0;  from  all  other  sources, 
(62.90;  total  receipts,  $80,883.14. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  olGcera, 
W,387.79;  for  wages  and  labor,  $12,361.97;  for  provisions, 
*20,832.51;  for  household  stores,  $3,295.11;  for  clothing, 
tT31.87;  for  fuel  and  light,  $5,016.66;  for  hospital  and  medical 
■applies,  $1,815.50;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
(103.16;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  stipplies,  $1,363.77;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  $749.75;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $774.27;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $2,871.90;  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  $2,146.94  ;  total,  $56,451.20. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were:  $5,.545.36  for  btulditiga 
ind improvements  and  $2,500  for  extraordinary  repairs;  making 
the  aggregate  expenditures  $64,496.50,  and  leaving.  October  1, 
180B,  a  cash  balance  of  $16,386.58,  of  which  $3,493  represents 
unexpended  maintenance  appropriations  and  $12,487.21  unex- 
fesded  special  appropriations.  The  assets,  October  1,  1906,  were 
tin  balance  in  cash  ($16,386.58)  and  $12,807.31  due  from  coim- 

hm  *«—.  ™J  "''ies. 

tures  for  maintenance  31.3  per  cent,  was  for 

id  labor,  38,9  per  cont  for  provisions,  6.2  per 

Id  stores,   1.4  per  crnt.   for  clothing,   9.4  per 

I  light,  3.4  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 

per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 

nt.  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.3  per 

repairs,  1.4  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  trustees, 

ir  all  other  ordinary  expcn?ps. 

ASf  Xaws  of  1906  (Apprnpri.ifion  Bill),  appropriated 

■we.  $76,000. 

■.  laws  of  1906  (special  act),  appropriated  for  grad- 

ne,  $3,000 ;  preparation  of  land  for  crops,  $1,000 : 
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The  Central  New  York  Institution  at  Homo  is,  however,  in 
need  of  extensive  alterations  and  other  improvements  ;•  these 
changes  \vere  recommended  in  all  the  recent  reports  of  inspeo- 
tions,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  carried  by  the  insti- 
tution the  Board  of  Trustees  has  not  made  the  improvements. 
The  debt  has  not  only  prevented  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  buildings,  it  has  also  interfered  with  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  necessary  teachers,  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  result  has  been  that  in  every  way  the 
work  of  the  school  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  indebtedness  has 
now  been  Converted  into  a  mortgage  which  covers  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  although  the  legality  of  any  mortgage  is  doubtful,  as 
the  property  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  present  uses  without  the 
consent  of  the  State.    , 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  investigation  of  this  school  made  by 
a  S]>ecial  Committee  of  this  Board  has  been  mentioned.  The  in- 
vestigation disclosed  such  conditions  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reorganize  the  school.  This  has  been  fully  accomplished, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  having  engaged  an  entirely  new  staff  of 
teachers  and  other  employees,  and  also  having  reorganized  itself 
as  a  governing  body.  This  it  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  resignation 
or  former  officers  and  members,  and  the  election  of  new  ones. 
With  those  changes  the  Central  IS'ew  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  is  bolter  prepared  than  over  heretofore  to  carry  on  its  work. 

The  general  method  of  all  those  schools  is  now  practically 
the  same,  including  ordinary  scholastic  instruction  and  industrial 
traininc:;  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  scholastic  course 
should  be  conformed  to  that  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
At  present  there  is  no  uniformity  either  in  grading  or  text  books, 
nor  do  the  courses  in  the  several  schools  agree  in  the  matter  of 
requirements  for  graduation.  If  the  course  of  instruction  is  made 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  schools  it  will  be  easier  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  institutions.  The  industrial  training  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  educational  scheme  for  the  deaf.  Most 
of  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  the  school  as  soon  as  they 
are  prepared  to  earn  their  own  support.  It  is  the  aim  in  all 
the  institutions  to  make  the  industrial  training  such  as  will  fit 
the  pupils  for  self  support  at  an  early  age.  The  girls  receive 
instruction  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  work.  The  bovs  have  the 
benefit  of  special  trade  instruction.  They  work  in  the  shops 
attached  to  *     -Mlinn]a  until  they  are  proficient  and  many  become 
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The  compulsory  education  of  defective  children  would  be  a 
measure  of  benefit  at  the  present  time;  it  is  held  that  the 
compulflory  school  law  does  not  apply  to  defectives.  They  need 
the  advantages  of  education  even  more  than  children  of  normal 
powere,  but  unless  attendance  in  the  schools  is  made  obligatory 
many  of  these  children  will  grow  up  to  become  permanent  de- 
pendents upon  public  charity.  A  large  majority  of  the  deaf-mutes 
are  possessed  of  normal  powers,  and  therefore  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  school. 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  deaf-mute  children 
Me  mentally  deficient.  They  belong  either  to  the  feeble-minded 
class  or  are  of  such  slow  development  that  they  cannot  hold  their 
own  with  the  ordinary  deaf-mute  children  in  the  school.  These  re- 
quire special  instruction ;  it  cannot  be  given  to  them  in  the  ordi- 
Mry  class  and  provision  should  be  made  for  them  by  the  establish- 
inent  of  a  separate  school  wherein  the  work  can  be  individualized 
nrnch  more  than  is  possible  in  the  existing  schools.  There  can  be 
IH)  doubt  such  a  school  would  be  quickly  filled  with  pupils  from  the 
other  schools.  If  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  is  converted  into  a  State  school  for  atypical  deaf-mutes,  the 
problem  of  successfully  educating  feeble-minded  and  backward 
deaf-mutes  can  be  successfully  solved  in  the  new  State  institution. 
The  ultimate  expense  would  be  no  more  than  is  incurred  by  the 
State  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
Dttildings  of  the  Kome  sdiool,  but  otherwise  the  institution  is  pre- 
pared to  take  under  its  care  all  the  feeble-minded  and  backward 
diildren  of  this  character  in  the  State. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dnring  the  year  1906  the  Board  approved  the  incorporation 
w  the  following  institutions,  societies  and  associations,  twenty-two 
in  number : 

1.  "  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church/' 
principal  office,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.     Formed 

to  provide  for  destitute  families  and  to  conduct  a  free  day 
nursery  and  kindergarten."     Approved  »Tanuary  10,  1906. 

2.  "The  Long  Island  Open  Air  Sanatorium,"  principal  office, 
Boitmg^  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.      Formed  "  to  furnish 

ienic  treatment  for  consumptives  and  to  encourage  work  for 
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Llio  control  of  tuberculosis  in  Brooklyn."      Approved  January 
10,  1906. 

3.  "  Our  Lady  of  Grace  Hospital  and  Home,"  principal  office, 
Borouprh  of  Manhattan,  Xew  York  City.  Formed  "  to  erect^ 
establish  and  maintain  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  treatment^ 
care,  support  and  maintenance  of  women  and  children,  especially 
women  without  moans  of  support  who  are  mothers  with  children 
and  w^omcn  about  to  become  mothers."  Approved  January  10, 
1900. 

4.  "  Visiting  Guild  for  Crippled  Children,"  principal  office  in. 
the  City,  County  and  State  of  Xew  York.     Formed  "(1)  to  visit 
the  chronic  sick  in  their  homos  and  to  give  them  such  instruction. 
as  they  are  fitted  to  receive  and  to  aid  them  in  procuring  work 
and  to  render  them  such  services  as  may  add  to  their  well  beings 
and  comfort.     (2)  To  found  and  maintain  a  summer  and  any 
other    home    for   the    maintenance,    support    and   education    of 
crippled  children.     And  more  j)articularly  to  maintain  a  summer 
homo  in  the  village  of  ITawthorae,  in  the  coimty  of  Westchester 
and  State  of  Xew  York,  for  the  maintenance,  support  and  educa- 
tion of  crippled  children. '^     Approved  January  10,  1906. 

.5.  "  The  Downtown  Day  Nursery,"  principal  office,  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Formed  for  "the  care  of  diil- 
dren  under  eight  years  of  ago  of  office  cleaners  in  the  downtown 
district  in  the  TJorough  of  ^Manhattan  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  aoquirei,  hold, 
sell,  convey,  mortgage  or  otherwise  dispose  of  real  estate  and 
[iroper ty  or  any  interest  thcToin,  subject  to  restrictions  and  r^u- 
latioiis  of  law,  and  generally  to  do  any  and  everything  necessary, 
proper  or  expedient  to  effectuate  and  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  cx)rporation."     Approved  February  8,  1906. 

6.  "  The  Sanitary  League  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,"  principal 
office,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Formed  "  to  protect  and  promote  the 
liealth  of  the  people  of  Yonkors,  and  for  that  purpose 

^*1.  To  take  measures  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  per- 
sons residing  or  employed  in  Yonkers  in  matters  relating  to 
health,  espocinlly  as  affected  by  infectious  and  contagious  diseases. 

"  2.  To  collect,  print  and  distribute  information  and  statistics 
relating  to  health  and  to  such  diseases. 

"  3.  To  cocjperate  with  the  officers  of  and  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  especially  the  departmenta 
of  hea)^^  ^  v^nUic  works  and  of  buildings,  in  the  enactment  and 
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enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances,  which  may  aid  in  the  said 
purposes. 

"  4.  To  provide,  equip,  maintain,  and  operate  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums  and  other  establishments  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  especially  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
asmay  be  deemed  necessary."     Approved  February  8,  1906. 

7.  "  The  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School,"  prin- 
cipal office,  New  York  City.  Formed  for  "  the  conducting  of  a 
free  school  for  the  intellectual  and  manual  education  of  crippled 
children  and  the  amelioration  of  their  physical  condition  by  med- 
ical treatment."     Approved  April  11,  1906. 

8.  "  The  East  Side  Clinic  for  Children,"  principal  office.  Bor- 
on^ of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Formed  for  "  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  dispensary  and  clinic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  and  aiding  the  destitute  sick  and  ailing  chil- 
dren and  in  conformity  with  medical  skill  and  science  helping 
uid  assisting  such  children  as  are  in  want  of  medical  aid  and 
applying  to  said  dispensary  and  clinic  without  regard  to  creed, 
nationality  or  sex."     Approved  April  11,  1906. 

9.  "Jewish  Maternity  Hospital,"  principal  office,  City  and 
County  of  New  York.  Formed  "for  the  purpose  of  erecting, 
establishing,  maintaining  and  operating  a  lying-in-hospital,  and 
for  the  giving  of  such  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  treatment  ' ' 
M  is  required  in  maternity  and  obstetrical  cases.  Said  hospital 
Bhall  furnish  aid  and  treatment  to  persons  of  any  creed  or  color 
without  charge,  especially  to  women  of  the  Jewish  faith."  Ap- 
proved April  11,  1906. 

10.  "  The  King's  Daughters'  Day  Nursery  Association,"  prin- 
cipal office,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  and  State  of  New  York. 
Fonned  ^'to  establish  and  maintain  an  undenominational 
Christian  day  nursery  for  children,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pur- 
dase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire,  hold,  sell,  convey,  mortgage  or 
otherwise'  dispose  of  real  estate  and  property  or  any  interest 
therein,  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  requirements  of  law,  and 
gwierally  do  any  and  everything  necessary,  proper  or  expedient 
to  effectuate  and  carry  out  the  purpose  of  said  corporation." 
Approved  April  11,  1906. 

11.  "  Life's  Fresh  Air  Fund,"  principal  office  city,  county  and 
State  of  New  York.  Formed  "  to  promote  the  physical,  mental 
md  moral  improvement  and  welfare  of  children  and  other  per- 
100%  to  provide  for  them,  free  of  charge,  transportation  to  and 
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from  and  care  and  maintenance  in  the  coimtry,  or  out  of  their 
usual  surroundings,  and  for  these  purposes  to  solicit  and  receive 
contributions,  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  and  to  hold  real  and 
personal  property,  with  the  power  to  acquire,  distribute  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  by  purchase,  lease,  mortgage  or  otherwise  for 
these  and  similar  charitable,  benevolent  and  philanthropic  pur- 
poses."    Approved  April  11,  1906. 

12.  "The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,"  principal 
office,  city,  county  and  State  of  New  York.  Formed  for  "the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  thp  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  their  physical  and  mental  betterment,  by  the  development  of 
methods  and  plans  for  their  education  and  instruction,  and  by 
the  opening  of  new  trade  and  other  occupations  for  their  employ- 
ment."    Approved  April  11,  1906. 

13.  "Eidgewood  Day  Nursery,"  principal  office  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  County  of  Kings,  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
Formed  "  to  care  for  young  children  during  the  day,  whose 
mothers  are  obliged  to  work  to  aid  in  supporting  their  families." 

1-1.  "Christ  Child  Day  Nursery  and  Bethany  Home,"  prin- 
cipal office,  Ossining,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.     Formed, 

'  1.  To  provide  shelter  and  care  for  the  children  of  working 
women  during  the  hours  when  they  are  employed  elsewhere  than 
in  their  own  homes;  and 

"  2.  To  furnish  room  and  dinner  for  needy  women  who  are 
able  to  provide  and  care  for  themselves  in  other  respects."  Ap- 
proved June  6,  1906. 

15.  "The  Free  Baptist  Bethel,"  principal  office,  Town  of 
Jerusalem,  Yates  county,  N.  Y. ;  post-office  address,  Keuka  Park, 
N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  establishing  and  maintaining  a  home  for 
aged  and  indigent  Free  Baptist  men  and  women."  Approved 
June  6,  1906. 

16.  "  The  Home  for  the  Aged  of  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y.,"  prin- 
cipal office,  New  Bochplle,  N.  Y.  Formed  "  to  provide,  main- 
tain and  sustain  a  nonsectarian  home  for  aged  males  and  females 
of  respectability."     Approved  June  6,  1906. 

17.  "Pine  Tree  Camp,"  principal  office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Formed  "  to  establish  and  maintain  in  Albany  county  a  hospital 
or  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis."  Approved  June 
6,  1006. 

18.  "  The  Troy  Dispensary,"  principal  office,  Troy,  N.  T. 
Formed  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a  free  medical  and  surgical 
dispensp-         '"h  nose,  throat,  eye  and  ear  departments,  for  the 
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deserving  poor  in  the  City  of  Troy,  N.  Y."     Approved  July  11, 
1906. 

19.  "Hope  Farm,"  principal  office,  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  Formed  "to  receive,  care  for  and  instruct  in  scholastic 
and  industrial  training,  boys  (or  girls)  of  Protestant  parentage, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  with  authority  to  re- 
tain them  until  majority  and  to  board  them  out,  or  place  them 
out  in  families  by  adoption,  indenture  or  otherwise,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  as  seems  desirable."  Approved  October 
10, 1906. 

20.  **  The  Ilion  Emergency  Hospital,"  principal  office,  Uion, 
K.  Y.  Formed  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a  hospital  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ilion,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  such  injured  and  sick  persons  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits."     Approved  October  10,  1906. 

21.  "Lawrence  Hospital,"  principal  office,  Bronxville,  in  the 
Town  of  Eastchester,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  Formed  for 
'*  the  erection,  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  open 
to  persons  irrespective  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  of  their  race 
or  nationality."     Approved   October   10,   1906. 

22.  "St.  Gregory  Emergency  Hospital  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,"  principal  office.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
City.  Formed  for  "  erecting,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  medical  cases  and  sur- 
gical cases  and  a  training  school  for  nurses."  Approved  Xovcnibor 
H,  1906. 

The  Board  also  approved  amendments  to  the  certificates  of  in- 
corporation of  the  following  institutions: 

1.  "Albany  Jewish  Home  Society,"  principal  office,  Albany, 
^'  Y.  Corporate  purposes  extended  "  to  care  for  orphan,  desti- 
tute or  wayward  Jewish  children  of  the  said  city,"  so  that  its 
articles  of  incorporation  setting  forth  the  business  and  objects  of 
said  society,  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "  The  principal 
business  and  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  provide  a  home  or 
komes  for  aged,  infirm  and  destitute  Jews  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
8ud  also  to  care  for  orphan,  destitute  or  w^ayward  Jewish  children 
of  the  said  city."     Approved  June  6,  1906. 

2.  "St*  John's  Riverside  Hospital,"  principal  office,  Yonkers, 
^'  Y.  Statement  of  the  object  of  the  corporation  in  its  certificate 
of  incorporation  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  To  maintain  and 
snpport  a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  disabled 
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indigent  patients,  and  such  other  patients  as  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  their  care  and  treatment" 

DisPENSABY  Licenses  Issued  During  the  Yeab^ 

Since  1899  the  State  Charities  Law  by  section  20  has  placed  the 
licensing  of  dispensaries  in  this  State  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  During  the  y^^ar  1906,  eight  licenses,  three 
of  which  were  reissues,  were  granted,  as  follows : 

1.  Central  Homeopathic  Dispensary,  15  Columbus  place. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Granted  January  10, 
1906. 

2.  German  Poliklinik,  137  Second  avenue,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, Xew  York  City.     Granted  April  11,  1906. 

3.  Dispensary  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  and 
Deformities,  1917  Madison  avenue.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City.     Granted  April  11,  1906. 

4.  The  Jewish  Hospital  Dispensary,  Classen  avenue  and  Pros- 
pect place.  Borough  of  Brookljn,  New  York  City.  Granted 
April  11,  1906. 

5.  Dispensary  of  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-third  street  and  Concord  avenue,  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City.     Granted  April  11,  1906. 

6.  Dispensary  of  the  Swedish  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  126  Rogers 
avenue.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Granted  June  6, 
1906. 

7.  The  Troy  Dispensary,  1  Hill  street,  Troy,  N.  Y,  Granted 
July  11,  1906. 

8.  The  Yonkers  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  Nepperham  avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.     Granted  October  10,  1906. 

One  other  license  was  also  voted  to  be  issued  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  conditions. 

The  following  apj>licationa  for  approval  of  certificates  of  in- 
corporation were  considered  by  the  Board,  but  not  approved: 

*  The  Bronx  Hospital;  Hebrew  Memorial  Dispensary;  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Charities  League,  to 
be  located  in  New  York  City ;  The  Westfield  Hospital,  to 
be  located  in  the  Borough  of  Kichmond,  Now  York  City; 
The  Schenectady  Friendly  Kelief  Association,  to  be  located 
in  Schenectady. 
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Applications  were  made  also  for  dispensary  licenses  by  die 
folio  wing  associations  but  were  not  approved  by  this  Board : 

The  Carmel  Dispensary;  The  New  York  Physical  and  Sur- 
gical Hospital ;  The  Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary, 
to  be  located  in  New  York  City ;  The  Ainslee  Street  Baptist 
Church  Dispensary,  to  be  located  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  City. 

In  all  cases  where  applications  are  made  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  the  a])proval  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation  or  to 
grant  a  license  to  establish  a  dispensary  within  the  city  of  New 
York  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  public  hearings  have  been  held 
at  the  Jfew  York  City  office  of  this  Board  to  give  all  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Several  applications  were 
withdrawn  after  objections  had  been  filed  with  the  Board.  Other 
applications  are  pending  for  further  consideration  into  their  merits. 

Plans  Approved. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  approved  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  new  buildings  and  improvements,  with  the  proviso 
in  eadi  case  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation 
therefor,  as  follows : 

1.  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York.  New 
donnitory  for  men.     Approved  February  8,  1906. 

2.  City  Hospital,  BlackwelFs  Island,  New  York.  New  dormi- 
tory building  for  women.     Approved  April  11,  1906. 

3.  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City.  Alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  dormitory  building  for  male  helpers.  Approved 
April  11,  1906. 

4.  Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  Syracuse.  Improvement  of 
the  almshouse.     Approved  June  6,  1906. 

5.  Clinton  County  Almshouse,  Beekmantown.  Heating  and 
plumbing.     Approved  July  11,  1906. 

6.  Sea  View  Hospital,  Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City. 
Approved  July  11,  1906. 

7.  Kingston  City  Almshouse,  Kingston.  Laundry  building. 
Approved  October  10,  1906. 

8.  Department  of  Public  Charities,  Randall's  Island,  New 
York  City.  Two  new  isolation  pavilions.  Approved  November 
U,  190& 
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State,  Alien  and  Indian  Poos. 

The  SiiiUiriiiUmdent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by 
\Ui*.  Slali*  l><*ar(l  of  (Charities,  under  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of 
18iM>.  Il(i  is  required  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by  repre- 
Hcntativr,  riu'.h  State  ahnshouso  at  least  once  every  three  months, 
find  in  I'xaiiiino  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State  poor  per- 
HJiiiH.  It  irt  his  duty  also  to  provide  for  the  return  to  their  l^al 
n'Hidi'iiri^s  of  all  aliens  and  nonresidents  committed  as  poor  per- 
hoMH  lo  piihlic,  cliarilahlo  institutions,  lie  has  complied  with  die 
n'(|iiir('ni('nls  of  tho  law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  made  the 
olll(!ial  iiivcHligations  ajid  inspections  regularly. 

T\n\  Sinto  Hoard  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alinn  INkh*,  has  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
lonilxr  .'{(),  ItKXi,  ISO  |)ersons  to  their  homes  in  other  states  or 
iMiunlrir.M,  when  sueh  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessary. 
Musi,  til'  thrsf»  persons  were  citizens  of  other  states,  but  205  were 
di'prndrnl  nli(*ns. 

Alien  Poor. 


T\u>  S\\\\o  Hoanl  of  Charities  has  frequently  expressed  its 
lii'f  (hat  the  deportation  of  all  dependent  aliens  who  are  imnatea^ 
nl'  our  eliaritaMe  institutions  should  be  the  work  of  the  ^~'* 

■ 


Stairs.  This  is  done  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  however,  prii 
i'i|>all\  ihrojii^li  this  HoardV  IVpartment  of  State  and  Alien  Pool 
and  tlu*  ttWal  eost  of  ihe  dein^riation  is  mainly  borne  by  the  Stati 
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Gmted  States  Bureau  of  Lmnigratioii  has  the  power  to  compel 
Bteamships  to  receive  aliens  for  removal,  and  for  this  reason  there 
should   be  a  closer  cooperation  between  State  officials  and  the 
Government  than  exists  at  present     The  immigration  laws  now 
piovide  that  the  return  of  alien  paupers  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  must  be  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  landing  in  this 
country.     In  the  case  of  ordinary  immigrants  the  period  is  only 
two  years,  but  for  those  who  belong  to  classes  excluded  by  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  can  extend  the  period  to 
three  years.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
that  the  period  within  which  removal  is  provided  for  by  United 
States   statutes    should   be    equal    at    least    to    the    period    of 
residence  required  to  obtain  citizenship.     Aliens -whose  causes 
of  dependence   existed   prior  to   arrival   in   the  United   States 
are  committed  to  our  public  charitable  institutions  after  two  years 
from  the  date  of  their  landing  have  elapsed.     Under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  removal  of  these  aliens  by 
the  United  States,  except  through  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
Cdhinerce  and  Labor.     This  appeal  is  seldom  successful,  and 
Diust  be  accompanied  usually  by  a  request  or  consent  to  be  re- 
turned signed  by  the  alien.     It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  the 
statutory  removal  period  could  be  extended  to  cover  five  years 
tfter  arrival  in  this  country.    Most  of  the  undesirable  aliens  who 
Wicceed  in  passing  primary  inspection,  only  to  become  public 
"indents,  could  then  be  removed  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  and  National  authorities. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  returned  205  persons  from 
4e  several  almshouses  of  the  State  to  their  homes  in  foreign 
^imtries  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  thus  re- 
^'imed  to  foreign  countries  by  this  Board,  and  of  those  sent 
"^u^  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
*5Uttigration  and  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  was 
**6,  The  number  of  dependent  aliens  returned  to  their  proper 
**ie8  is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  since  the  State  Board 
ft  OkaritieB  was  created.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  proportion 
vfiadi  dependents  to  the  general  population  is  greater  than  here- 
bttt  that  through  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  law 
»*«  has  relieved  itself  of  the  burden  of  their  support  .  Since 
'Vwr  Law  went  into  effect  in  1873,  and  the  Alien  Poor 
V  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  nonresident  removals 
iftrd  of  Charities  has  been  34,328.     It  is  estimated 
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that  pauper  inznates  surrire  for  a  term  of  fifteen  jenrs  after 
commirment  to  an  almihouse.  Taking  this  for  granted,  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  these  aliens  and 
nonresi'ic-nrs  would  reach  the  toral  of  ?53.551,6S0  if  thev  had  not 
l^en  r^rmMvc-d.  It  i?  evident  that  it  is  more  economical  to  return 
tr.  their  horrors  A:i'.-r>'  and  n  ■iiri^-sidents  committed  as  public  de- 
pendtrnts  to  rrLaritah-If:  institutions  than  it  is  to  maintain,  them. 

lyniAy  Poor. 

During  the  past  year  diere  was  no  unusual  sickness  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State.  The  relief 
fi  indigeii:  I:i'i:ar.s  is  one  or  the  du:ies  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  P'»r.  The  Indians  are  encouraged  to  supp<Ht 
themselves  as  long  as  p-i'ssiblr.  and  not  depend  upon  charity, 
either  public  or  private:  bii:  :here  are  manv,  especially  of  the 
older  or.es.  v.ho  ri-'is:  l-v  bolr^d  irC'in  time  to  time.  This  relief 
is  mainly  ciri'ense'i  in  :he:r  homes  or  in  hc>«pitals,  and  few 
beo.me  p^rnianen:  inmates  ?z  almshouses.  They  prefer  to  remain 
en  :he  reservations  with  relatives  and  friends  and  in  their  own 
hemes,  no  matter  hov.-  z-y.rW  arr-yVte-i  these  mav  be- 

During  the  year  t'lie  total  nv.mcer  ::  indigent  Indians  provided 
for  in  alm^hif.res  or  a.sv't::i-j  ".ii  i*.  ani  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  reiivf  o:  Ir.diai-  r-vc  ii.rlt:  :i::j  oitd'o-r  relief,  amounted 

I'ri'Ar.r.MyNr  Ex?r:Nr«ir:  nrs. 

On  a;.:':unt  ot  Statv*  r-xr $31,537  86 

On  ao::  .:nt  o:  i::nr;:s:;.cnr  r-xr 1,125  85 

' 'n  a'"**"^? v.nt  '.*t  a.t'.T.  twr •  o.oSd  78 

(V    -.  V-. ..'  T*.  ::.,«   ..,-..-  ,  2.454  S3 


P.>:r  i>:nt jilts  5tAt:>t-v\il  tiib'.os  t.^  wr.:/?,  attention  is  directed. 
These  shr.v  :ho  o^vrstiv^ns  ot  the  State  Tx'^r  La's-  from  October 
22,  ISTo,  to  the  clv^e  ot  :ho  r.!!*."a!  vear  cuojln^  September  30,  1906. 

The  proriskni  ol  di»  Oomliiuttoiu  and  ot  the  Laws  of  the  State 
maki  A»  ii  WlMM  an  itujvrtant  feature  of 

Am  V  illMk    Tht<^^  institutions  are 
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mtended  to  provide  a  home  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  infirm 
and  the  unfortunate,  who  for  any  reason  may  be  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  and  are  left  dependent  upon  the  public.  As  de- 
P^dents  are  liable  to  neglect  and  abuse,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
State  that  the  almshouses  shall  be  closely  and  constantly  super- 
vised, that  the  poor  maintained  therein  may  have  protection. 

Under  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  State  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  poor  were  fre- 
quently abused  and  n^lected  in  the  almshouses,  but  under  the 
present  methods  of  supervision  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
thus  to  suffer  for  any  long  period  of  time  The  system 
of  'almshouse  inspection  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
rf  Charities  requires  frequent  inspections,  and  as  a  rule  all  the 
ihnshouses  of  the  Stato  are  inspected  at  least  twice  each  year. 
These  visitations  by  trained  inspectors  are  usually  regarded  by 
County  Superintendents  as  helpful,  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  State  Board,  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  through 
appropriations  made  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  several- 
counties  have  resulted  in  greatly  improved  conditions. 

The  Board,  in  1868,  in  presenting  its  first  report  to  the  Legis- 
hiture,  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  evils  then  existing  in  alms- 
houses were  due  to  an  "  imperfect  decentralized  system  with  no 
pneral  superintendence."  That  cannot  be  said  of  the  present, 
for  there  is  both  a  centralized  system  and  general  superintend- 
^w,  and  yet  there  exists  a  perfect  independence  by  which  each 
county  has  full  control  of  its  own  institutions.  Abuses  in  ad- 
nunistration  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  through 
Its  plan  of  general  superintendence  and  frequent  inspections. 
Thus,  in  the  almshouse  of  Ulster  county,  inspections  made  by. 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  were  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  disclosed  gross 
•bttges  which  demanded  prompt  and  drastic  action.  This  was 
&»ally  secured  by  the  county  itself  through  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  requested  the  Governor  to  remove  the  de- 
linquent County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  from  office.  The 
Independence  of  the  county  officials  was  fully  recognized  by  the 
State  Board,  but  the  reforms  were  brought  about  through  its  in- 
spections and  supervision. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  necessity  for  close  relations 
btireea  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  local  Poor  Law 
ftfcillii  is  found  in  the  action  which  resulted  in  a  change  of  law 
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governing  the  Rensselaer  County  Almshouse.  An  investigation 
of  the  work  of  administration  of  this  institution  was  made  under 
direction  of  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner  from  the  Third 
Judicial  District  on  November  21  and  24,  1905.  Complaints 
had  been  re(*.eived  that  gross  abuse  of  inmates  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  general  condition  and  administration  of  the  institution 
required  change.  The  investigation  covered  all  the  complaints 
alleged,  and  also  was  in  part  an  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  institution  by  the  three  county  superintendents  and  the 
employees.  The  evidence  of  criminal  abuse  was  referred  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  consideration.  The  final  result  of  the 
investigation  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  abolishes  the 
ofiice  of  tlie  Auditing  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in  Rensselaer 
county,  and  places  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  almshouse  in  the  hands  of  one  county  superin- 
tendent. 

In  this  connection  this  Board  calls  attention  to  the  number  of 
defectives  who  still  remain  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  epileptics  who  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Craig  Colony,  there  are  a  great  number  still  remain- 
ing in  the  almshouses.  There  are  also  many  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded persons,  and,  in  fact,  thcvse  three  classes  form  a  very  con- 
sideral)lo  part  of  the  almshouse  population.  It  is  unfortunate 
tliat  tlio  State  institutions  intended  for  the  defective  classes  are 
not  eTilargo<l  with  greater  rapidity,  so  as  to  relieve  the  almshouses 
of  their  care.  It  is  hoped  that  ample  appropriations  will  be  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1907  for  these  institutions,  and  that  the 
almshouses  may  soon  be  relieved  of  the  epileptic,  the  idiotic  and 
the  feeble-minded  who  still  remain  therein. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  placed  a  number  of  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  imder  tlie  operations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Laws.  This  will  doubtless  lead  toward  betterment  in  the  ad-t 
ministration  of  these  institutions,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
principal  employees  in  all  the  almshouses  of  the  State  should  not 
be  placed  under  civil  service  rules,  have  the  benefit  of  their 
protection,  and  be  stimulated  thereby  to  higher  ideals  of  public 
service.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  State  that  the  public  officers 
charged  with  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws  are  as  a  rule  of  high 
character  and  ability,  but  because  the  county  superintendents, 
keepers  of  almshouses  and  subordinate  officers  are  competent  and 
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faithful  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  be  relieved  of  all  fear 
of  change  through  the  vicissitudes  of  politics. 

Department  of  Inspection. 

This  department  of  the  Board's  activities  is  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  institutions  under  private  manage- 
ment but  in  receipt  of  money  from  public  sources.  These  insti- 
tutions, together  with  their  branches,  have  been  divided  into  the 
following  classes  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  gathering  of  information  for  the  Board  as  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  institutions  and  the  care  and  relief  given  their 
charges : 

Dispensaries 128 

Fresh  Air  Charities 11 

Homes  for  the  Aged 17 

Homes  for  Children ' *117 

Infant  Asylums  and  Hospitals \ld 

Hospitals 144 

Industrial  Schools 37 

Placing  and  Boarding-Out  Agencies 10 

Eeformatories 16 

Temporary  Homes 13 

Travelers'  Aid  Societies 1 

The  work  of  the  department  was  somewhat  interrupted  during 
the  year  by  a  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  which  necessitated 
civil  service  examinations  and  the  appointment  of  new  insprctors 
from  the  eligible  lists  thus  established.  However,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  all  but  sixty-three  of  the  institutions  were  inspected  by 
the  six  inspectors  attar»hed  to  this  department. 

Of  the  sixty-three  institutions  that  received  no  inspection,  four 
^^re  added  to  the  list  near  the  close  of  the  year,  five  were  not  open, 
thirty-seven  belonged  to  the  group  of  industrial  schools  and  nine 
to  the  group  of  boarding-out  agencies.  In  addition  to  these  inspec- 
tions, forty-two  special  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  applica- 
tions for  the  approval  of  certificate  of  incorporation,  for  dis- 
pensary licenses  and  other  matters,  while  a  total  of  839  other 
^sits  were  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  dopartniont. 

•Two  dosed  duringTyear. 

^  Included  in  Homes  for  Children. 
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During  the  year  285  general  and  263  special  inspections  were 
made  and  reports  prepared  thereon  and  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board. 

Following  the  system  previously  adopted  the  285  reports  of 
general  inspections  were  divided  into  three  classes  to  show  the 
relative  condition  of  the  institutions,  and  to  indicate  the  general 
improvements.  In  the  first  class  36  were  placed  as  being  practi- 
cally free  from  defects,  224  were  placed  in  the  second  class  show- 
ing few  or  minor  defects;  25  however,  showed  such  defects  that 
they  had  to  be  put  in  the  third  class. 

Children  in  Homes. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  department  of 
inspection  is  the  careful  registration  of  the  inmates  of  the  several 
Homes  for  Children,  recording  the  admission  and  discharge  of 
every  child  in  institutions  under  its  supervision.  The  records 
show  18,490  admitted,  and  18,119  discharged  during  the  year, 
leaving  30,618  children  remaining  September  30,  1906;  an  in- 
crease of  371  over  the  number  reported  the  preceding  year. 

Dependent  Children. 

,    The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  these  institutions 
for  children  on  September  30th  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1906: 

YEAR. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

During  the  year  two  institutions,  St.  James  Home,  New  York 
City  and  the  Rochester  Benevolent,  Industrial  and  Scientific 
School  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Rochester,  were  closed.  The 
number  of  homes  for  children  reporting  is  thus  reduced  to  117. 


Number  of 

Total 

Number  as  compared 

inatitutionB. 

population 

with  Sept.  ao,  ISQi. 

119 

27,769 
28,380 

121 

611  increase 

123 

29,967 

2,198  increase 

123 

29,440 

1,671  increase 

122 

28,649 

880  increase 

121 

29,241 

1,472  increase 

121 

27,385 

384  decrease 

119 

27,800 

31  increase 

119 

30,170 

2,401  increase 

119 

30,247 

2,478  increase 

117 

30,618 

2,849  increase 
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As  noted  in  previous  reports,  this  number,  large  as  it 
is,  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  children  under  the  care 
of  institutions  or  societies.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  are  cared 
for  by  private  institutions  not  in  receipt  of  public  money,  which 
are  not,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  required  to  report 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Other  children  under  public  care 
are  those  placed  out  or  boarded  out.  In  so  far  as  reported,  these 
numbered  10,271  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Special  Samtary  Inspection. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  inspection  committee  of  the 
Board  to  have  a  special  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
aU  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  particu- 
larly of  those  for  the  care  of  children  in  which  reports  had  shown 
defects,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  inspector  was 
detailed  to  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  existing  in  such 
institutions.  A  broad  field  was  covered  in  these  inspections.  In- 
quiry was  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  and  heating  sys- 
tems; the  source  and  character  of  the  water  supply;  the  condition 
of  floors  and  basements  in  all  buildings  occupied  by  inmates ;  tiie 
care  and  condition  of  all  kitchen  utensils,  sinks  and  refrigerators, 
the  drainage  and  the  disposition  of  garbage.  It  covered  also  the 
general  system  of  house  sewerage;  the  condition  and  care  of  bath 
room  fixtures  and  of  outdoor  closets;  the  bathing  facilities,  and 
the  care  given  to  individual  inmates.  Attention  was  also  given  to 
any  other  matters  or  conditions  which  had  an  influence  upon  the 
general  health  of  inmates  and  employees. 

Of  the  127  such  special  sanitary  inspections  made  during  the 
year,  twenty-four  were  of  institutions  located  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  and  103  of  those  in  thjB  central  and  western 
counties. 

The  result  was  very  encouraging  for  it  was  found  that  in  100  of 
the  127  institutions  the  general  sanitary  conditions  were  "  Good  " 
or  *'  Excellent,"  sixteen  were  "  Fair,"  while  in  only  eleven  were 
the  results  "  Unsatisfactory."  The  reports  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the  several  institutions, 
and  the  defects  noted  were  reported  to  them.  The  result  was 
an  immediate  improvement.  The  managers  have  been  prompt 
to  recognize  both  the  importance  and  the  helpfulness  of  this  work, 
and  in  a  number  of  institutions  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
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correct  unfavorable  conditions.  The  substitution  of  modem 
plumbing  was  made  in  many  instances  and  unsanitary  fixtures  were 
romoN'cd.  This  work  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year  in 
Older  to  bring  all  the  institutions  up  to  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  institutions  visited  during  the  inquiry  are  spread  over  a 
broad  area.  As  sanitation  in  those  days  is  regarded  largely  as  a 
subject  of  public  concern,  oi)portuuity  was  afforded  for  comparison 
of  the  ideas  and  conditions  prevailing  in  the  respective  commu- 
nities. There  are  two  lines  along  which  improvement  may  be 
secured  in  the  sanitarv  conditions  both  in  institutions  for  the  un- 
fortunate  and  in  communities  generally. 

Xotwithstanding  the  mandatory  character  of  Sections  44  and  48 
of  Chapter  327,  Laws  of  1900,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  enact  regulations  covering  the 
installation  of  plumbing  and  drainage,  or  to  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate inspection  of  such  work.  The  j)lumbing  and  drainage  work 
in  institutions  located  in  these  cities  was,  as  a  rule,  found  to  bo 
of  an  inferior  quality: 

During  the  inquiry,  the  urgent  need  of  broadening  the  course  in 
training  schools  for  nurses  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  practical 
every-day  problems  of  sanitation  was  noted.  Thfe  purpose  of 
plumbing,  the  use  of  traps,  and  the  general  principles  of  ventila- 
tion are  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  many  of  the  training 
school  gi-aduates  has  never  been  called.  Careful  inquiry  made  at 
numerous  hospitals  showed  that  little  if  any  instruction  is  given 
in  matters  crenerally  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  every  housekeeper. 
It  is  therefore  sugcjested  that  a  few  lectures  along  these  lines  be 
given  a  pla(»e  in  every  training  school  course. 

Fire  Protcdion, 

At  each  general  inspection  whatever  the  class  of  institutions, 
special  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  e(]uipment  available  for  ex- 
tinguishing a  fire  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found.  An 
inspection  is  also  made  of  the  fire  escapes  and  their  adaptability 
for  the  class  of  inmates  resident  in  the  particular  institution. 

These  inquiries  developed  the  fact  that  while  in  a  large  number 
of  institutions  ample  provision  is  made  for  combating  a  fire  in 
its  beginning,  and  while  the  fire  escapes  afford  ready  means  for 
the  escape  or  removal  of  inmates  from  the  buildings,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  iiiBtitatioiia  where  fire  protection  receives  too 
little  *  appears  remote  to  the  managers  and 
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imlikely  to  occur  in  their  institution,  hence  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  lulled  and  danger  is  permitted  to  menace  the  inmates  and 
employees. 

An  abundance  of  water  conveyed  to  each  floor  by  standpipes, 
T^ath  adequate  lengths  of  hose  on  reels,  and  liquid  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  well  distributed,  are  needed  in  every  institution 
however  secure  the  management  may  feel  by  reason  of  so-called 
fire-proof  buildings,  and  other  precautionary  measures.  Care  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
night  patrol  system,  mth  an  electric  time  detector  to  insure  faith- 
ful rounds  by  the  patrol  should  be  enforced  in  all  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  helpless  or  the  young. 

During  the  year,  100  institutions  made  additions  to  former 
means  for  the  interior  protection  of  buildings,  while  in  41 
new  fire  escapes  or  additions  to  existing  ones  were  erected.  It 
'was  necessary  in  the  same  period  to  call  the  attention  of  the  local 
fire  departments  to  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  manage- 
ment of  18  institutions  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection.  In 
every  case  an  inspection  was  made  by  the  local  authorities  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  upheld. 

'  Pnhlic  Health  Law. 

The  inquiry  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Public  Health 
law  have  been  continued  in  all  the  institutions  caring  for  chil- 
dren, which  come  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  Chapter 
661,  Laws  of  1893,  is  very  specific  in  its  requirements  and  the 
iiispections  made  cover  each  point  under  the  sections  213,  214 
and  215  "  Relating  to  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of 
children  in  institutions."  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  still 
considerable  laxity  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  quarantine. 
I^  of  available  space  or  a  limited  number  of  employees,  none 
of  whom  can  be  easily  spared  from  other  work,  seems  often  to  be 
regarded  as  a  suflBcient  excuse  for  failure  to  maintain  the  strict 
quarantine  the  law  demands  for  the  protection  of  the  children. 

The  physicians  attached  to  the  homes  or  asylums  are  often 
mipaid  and  do  not  make  daily  visits.  This  is  made  an  excuse  for 
postponing  the  physical  examination  of  the  newly  admitted  child 
^til  convenient  to  the  physician. 

An  improvement  is  noted  in  the  matters  of  the  monthly  exam- 
ination of  inmates  and  the  rendering  of  reports.  Few  complaints 
cf  msanitary  conditions  have  been  made  by  the  physicians  of  the 
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institutions,  however,  as  tlicy  iu  luan^  instances  fail  to  realize  that 
thev  are  the  chief  sanitary  officers  of  the  institati^m,  under  the 
law,  and  that  grave  rofj^onsibilities  rc=t  upon  them. 

That  section  of  \\if  law  relating  to  the  air  space  iu  donnitones 
and  tlie  separations  of  beds  is  now  in  the  main  raspected.  Some 
carele^ness  in  ol>rainiiit:  tlii  wriitc-n  approval  of  the  local  Boards 
of  Health  and  in  tilliii^  doriiiiiurte«  beyond  the  600  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  allowed  each  person  is  noted.  It  is  charged  that  Boards 
of  Health  in  smaller  l-:>oa!i:ies  fail  upon  repeated  requests  to  pro- 
Tide  the  permiie.  A*  the  pc-riiiitj  ..liner  in  form,  it  vould  be  well 
for  the  State  B':-;irii  oi  Health  l^i  adopt  a  general  form  which  all 
looalitic?  rh-'v.'--:  bo  niquired  to  adopt. 

O:  :!:o  lil?  .iij:H:i!^.irit;  -..Tiitr  ".ioe^ie  Vy  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  •.■.;rs-.;;\:::  ::■  Ch^ijtcr  ?■'?  ::"  :h^  La-ars  of  1599,  126  were 
in  .'r<r.i::;v.  ,:"r::-.j  :'"■:  voir.  Of  t:.v=;-  ::LTie:y-six  are  established 
is  CiK^ster  Xi^^  Y.r's;  sixty  ::;  tl.o  F<r:--.-.ji  :f  Mashatton,  twenty^ 
eijriit  ;:-.  tV..  r>.r..:j"..  .:  Fr.vi'.yr..  vi;'-:  :=  ie  Boronehs  of  the 
I'r.-v-x,  ^^^v.:V".j  ,.-..  i  ::'..'.v.-.-;t.-.' .  aui  The  r*zis:rier  are  located  in 

I'h:-  o';.,-.:\;v>  ■   ,; '.   it.  :::.   i;?t   . :"  LW.-r-i.:'---:-?  ■it:Tin£  the  year 

N;-.'.  ,•■.?-,■,:■.-;.:■.!>?  '.  ,,f.*i,-.  .■.:.'.  .tv;;^::  Cr.illren's  Free  Dis- 
-.vr,j>'.Tv  V.  >.'.  .v,:\:,-. -.^  .  i"r;v  ',">;*■,■., v.^.'.^v  ir.  Trr-y:  Swedish  Ho»- 
\-i:i',  '■' >-,vr.s„-v  -.v.  ;:t'.-.;V',-;-, ,  ';■■--:*':.  lI.'iritiL  ijr  Deiormities 
*•,•,,•  ■  .v.:  ■,■*■.*,■,'.>,*,  '."'  ^■.\v,^.'.■^  ".\  AT  ■".:".t  iz.i  LiniwJi  Hospital 

",''  ■  :■£.  ...  ^.,'-  .  V::,\'..:  Str-.vt  ?^r".-.st  Charch  Dis- 
•.V!s.i-v  v.  V-vv".  ..  .:  ■.,■.;  -i  V.  ■  ■-•:•:■.#<  ii:i  rwpened  in  a 
r>:"->    ",vjt   ;•■  ■.■.'■■■-•   -■:"   :..  :   Si-;.,'.r::dr,  Hofpital  Di«- 

■^  *-,v-  ><i-  .«  .  .^v...■      i,\<-  ■  .i  "■'  *-AT.<jt?%  ir.  New  YoA  City; 
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CimfUance  luith  Dispensary  Rvies  of  123  Licensei 

in  operation  on  September  30,  1906. 


I. 
II. 


in. 


IT. 


BULBS. 


1 

t 


n 


vn. 


Tin. 
u. 


PaMic  notice  posted 

1.  Keirtetnir 

S.  Deputy  (not  required) 

8.  Hakes  and  preservee  records 

4.  Receives  applicants 

i  Sees  that  ru  les  are  enforced 

L  Examint^  ail  applicants 

Buperflcially  » 

fairlyweH      84 

thoroughly     14 

are  any  refused  admission 

a.  Bmerifency  cases  admitted 

b.  Poor  applicants  admitted 

c.  Doubtful  cases  admitted  upon  siffninflr 

representation  cards 

d.  Subsequent  irvestlfnition  made 

e.  Kesultsof  in vestifratlon  filed. 

f.  Non-signers  refused  admission 

Representation  cards  in  proper  form 

a.  Pass  cards  issued 

b.  Penalty  printed  thereon 

Matron 

Cleanliness  and  order  proserred 

Present  at  firynaecological  examinations 

1.  Contagious  diseases  excluded 

2.  Registrar  prevents  exoosure 

1  Registrar  reports  to  health  authorities 

1.  Clinical  or  other  instruction  given 

t  Treatment  Kinditional  thereon 

8.  Consent  of  patient  obtained 

1.  Apothecary  (not  required) 

2.  Licensed  or  medical  ffraduate 

3l  Appointed  under  Civil  Service  rules 

1.  Board  of  Health  ordinances  observed 

1  Minute  made  befoie  September 80 

1.  Seats  for  all  applicants  provided 

t.  Sexes  separated  in  a.  waiting  rooms 

b.  treatment  rooms 

8L  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies 
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128 

91 

51 

47 

W 
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128 
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12B 

181 

100 

128 

128 
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82 


32 
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101 

6 
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96 
118 

93 
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No. 


8 

'68 


87 


88 
T2 
4 
1 
7 
1 


91 
82 


16 
6 


27 
5 

28 
9 
1 


In 
Part. 


Not 


9 

ioo 


i* 


70 


28* 


91 

91 


let 
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7 
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*8Qeh  examinations  not  held  in  these  dispensaries. 

tKo  imtcriptlons  compounded  in  these  dispensaries. 

lAppliee only  to  8  dispensaries  connected  with  municipal  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 


Previous  annual  reports  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
two  dispensary  rules  arc  not  carefully  observed  by  the  several  dis- 
pouaries  of  the  State.  These  are  (1)  that  part  of  rule  III  which 
'•jnires  the  use  of  a  representation  card  for  each  applicant  con- 
ttaing  whose  ability  to  pay  a  physician  for  medical  advice  the 
Rjgiitnur  is  in  doubt,  the  first  treatment  to  be  followed  forthwith 
feag  inveetigation  to  determine  ability  for  payment;  (2)  rule 
VJu  wiiich  requires  the  entering  upon  their  records,  before  Sep- 

SOth  of  each  year,  of  a  minute  of  compliance  w^ith  the  ordi- 

end  orders  of  the  local  Board  of  Health. 
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With  reference  to  the  observance  of  rule  III,  an  increasing 
tendency  is  noted  on  the  part  of  the  admitting  officials  of  dis- 
pensaries to  admit  or  refuse  applicants  summarily  without  re- 
course to  representation  cards,  and  subsequent  investigation. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  practice.  Some  registrars, 
who  have  had  considerable  experience,  think  they  can  determine 
the  financial  condition  of  applicants;  others  state  that  the  returns 
from  investigations  made  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are 
so  long  delayed  that  the  applicant  is  nearly  always  cured  before 
the  result  of  the  investigation  is  made  known,  and  its  value  is 
therefore  very  slight.  In  many  dispensaries  the  applicant  is  sim- 
ply asked  if  he  can  afford  to  pay  a  doctor  and  his  treatment  is 
based  upon  his  answer. 

The  observance  of  rule  VIII  is  now  better  than  heretofore.  The 
managers  of  dispensaries  understand  better  what  is  intended  by 
the  rule.  The  inspectors  leave  a  sample  minute  at  the  time  of 
inspection  and  this  is  helpful. 

Relative  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  requiring  the  employment 
of  a  registrar  whose  duty  it  is  "  To  supervise  the  work  of  the 
dispensary  *  *  *  to  make  and  preserve  all  records,  receive  all 
applicants  and  see  that  all  rules  and  r^ulations  are  enforced,"  it 
was  found  that  in  seventy-one  dispensaries  a  permanent  registrar 
is  employed  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  work  in  these 
is  usually  well  done.  Twenty-seven  other  institutions  intrust 
this  work  to  the  attending  physicians  with  the  result  that 
outside  professional  duties  frequently  interfere  with  the 
registrar's  work.  In  thirteen  dispensaries  nurses  are  temporarily 
assigned  to  serve  as  registrars,  but  as  they  serve  for  only  short 
terms,  the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  The  offices  of  apothecary 
and  registrar  are  combined  in  twelve  dispensaries.  This  places 
too  much  responsibility  upon  one  man,  and  the  work  is  likely  to  be 
neglected. 

Observance  of  the  other  dispensary  rules  is  general.  Full  com- 
pliance, however,  with  rule  IX  which  provides  principally  for 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  difficult  in  many  dispensaries  by  reaspn 
of  the  limited  room  available  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
number  of  patieiits  who  usually  must  be  examined  and  treated  in 
a  brief  space  of  time. 
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Representation  Cards. 

The  representation  cards,  which  were  designed  to  form  the  basis 
of  investigations  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  dispensary  charity  are 
used  for  all  new  cases  in  forty-six  dispensaries.  In  many  of  these 
the  statements  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  record  and  are  not  used 
primarily  to  determine  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay  a  physician. 
The  cards  were  employed  in  fifty-four  dispensaries  for  doubtful 
cases  only,  and  in  twenty-three  were  wholly  unused.  Where  used 
for  doubtful  cases  only,  the  number  filled  out  is  usually  small. 

Investigations  hy  Chanty  Organization  Societies. 

It  is  r^etted  that  institutions  unable  to  employ  special  in- 
vestigators do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies  to  a  larger  extent.  The  helpfulness  of  this 
service  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  which  a  number  of  dispensaries  report 
their  doubtful  cases  for  investigation.  The  number  of  such  in- 
vestigations made  during  recent  years  have  been  as  follows: 

Number  of  dispensaries  Number  of  investi- 

reportinflT  cases  gallons  thus 

ZbAR:  for  investigation:  made: 

1902-3 23 1,341 

1903-4 33 1,532 

1904-5 34 1,428 

1905-6 37 1,866 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  institutions  making  use 
rf  the  facilities  offered  by  this  one  Charity  Organization  Society 
1m  steadily  increased,  and  that  the  number  of  its  investigations 
Jnade  during  the  past  year  was  very  large.  The  dispensaries  which 
"Bport  the  most  cases  for  investigation  are  all  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Among  them  are  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Dis- 
pcuBary,  The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary,  The  Manhattan 
Bye  and  Ear  Hospital  Dispensary,  and  the  Dispensary  of  the 
Bopital  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled.  At  these 
Injp  institations,  the  '^  subsequent  "  investigations  are  considered 
rf  great  value  in  preventing  inposition  by  unworthy  applicants. 
Ifcjf  not  only  secure  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  decisions  in 
pardoalar  easee,  but  serve  also  to  keep  away  many  persons  able  to 
Gf.ft jlljrieiaiiy  for  they  know  that  the  careful  inquiry  which  will 
a^  application  for  free  medical  treatment  will  reveal  their 
4lilify  to  pay  for  service. 
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Dispensary  Statistics, 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  dispensary  work  during 
the  year  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  thei  previous 
year : 


NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  TREATED. 


Manhattan , 

Brookljrn 

Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond , 


Total.  New  York  Citr. 

Ity 


Outside  of  New  York  City 

Grand  total  entire  state 

NUMBER  OF  TREATMENTS. 


Manhattan . . 

Brooklyn 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond . 


Total,  New  York  aty. . 
Outside  of  New  York  City. 


Grand  total  entire  state 

NUMBER  OF  PKESCRIPTTONS. 


Manhattan . 

Brooklyn 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond. 


Total,  New  York  nty.. 
Outaide  of  New  York  City. 


Grand  total  entire  state. 


1905 


111. 
13,190 


994,816 


1,  OH.  OSes 


2.459,814 

800.448 

89.944 


9,789.906 
108,878 


2,886,078 


2.099.900 

196,573 

iOL905 


2,246.829 
44.252 


2.290.061 


1906 


117.4a 
18^890 


85^898 


i.oa.w 

811.808 
891811 


11808,998 
1191118 


2.987.861 


^aN.818 

198.419 

86.188 


2.844.808 
68L6fi8 


^%  ^^Piy  ^Mft 


While  the  above  table  is  self-explanatory,  attention  is  called  to 
the  differences  in  the  figures  for  the  years  1905  and  1906. 

The  annual  reports  from  th(^  dispensaries  of  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  SopteinlKT  30,  1\K)(\,  sliow  that  1,021,323  new  cases 
were  admitted.  The  total  numl)er  of  treatments  given  was  2,927,- 
3.")]  and  the  number  of  prescriptions  dispensed  was  2,297,861. 

A  considerable  decrease  will  be  noted  in  the  number  of  persona 
treated,  but  the  decrease  is  all  in  Greater  Xew  York.  The  rapidly 
growing  Boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  show  an 
increase,  but  this  does  not  offset  the  lariri'  fallinjr  off  in  the 
Borouglis  of  !N[anhattan  and  Brooklyn.  There  ha?  been  a  marked 
increase  of  32,273  in  the  nuinl>er  of  treatments.  Of  these  22,027 
were  given  in  Greater  "New  York  and  10,246  outside  New  York 
city.  The  number  of  prescriptions  reported  also  shows  a  total 
increase  of  7,780,  with  a  decrease  of  1,521  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  an  inmya  ^  a  901  outnde  of  that  city. 

"  otion  of  the  statistics  for  the  two 

■mitliti«M  re«luse  the  neoeiiilj 
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for  accurate  and  trustworthy  records.  Each  year  fewer  institu- 
tions report  estimated  statistics,  and,  in  consequence,  the  figures 
given  above  may  be  considered  more  nearly  accurate  than  for  any 
preceding  year. 

SiviNTH  New  Yobk  State  Confebence  of  Ohabities  and 

COBBECTIOW. 

The  Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  convened  in  Rochester,  November  13  to  15,  1906. 
The  president  was  Hon.  William  Mabon,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Five  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Conference 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive.  A  new  and  instructive 
feature  of  the  Conference  was  an  exhibit  of  articles  manufactured 
in  various  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  principal  subjects  dliscussed  at  (tl^e  Conference  were: 
"Standard  of  Living;''  "  Care  of  Children;"  "Care  of  the  Poor 
in  Their  Homes;''  "Public  Institutions;"  "Treatment  of  the 
Criminal ;"  "  Study  and  Care  of  the  Defective ;"  "  Care  and 
Treatment  of  the  Sick."  Papers  were  read  and  various  phases 
of  dkese  subjects  were  discussed  by  members  of  the  Conference 
qnalified  by  experience  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  charity. 

The  Eighth  Conference  will  convene  in  Albany  in  November, 
1907,  with  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  Rochester  as  president. 

The  other  principal  oflScers  and  chairmen  are :  Vice-Presidents, 
Ho!L  William  Cary  Sanger,  Utica;  Paul  Warburg,  New  York; 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  Poughkeepsio.  Permanent  Secretary, 
Walter  E.  Kruesi,  New  York ;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Israels,  New  York;  Frederick  E.  Bauer,  New  York;  Mrs. 
William  Elkus,  Buffalo.  Treasurer,  Frank  Tucker,  New  York. 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Poor,  Francis  H.  McLean,  Brook- 
IjOi  chairman ;  Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Sick,  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Aogell,  Bochester,  chairman ;  Conmiittee  on  Care  of  Children, 
Dr.  CL  F.  McKenna,  New  York,  chairman ;  Committee  on  Men- 
tiDy  Defective,  Sheldon  T.  Viele,  Buffalo,  chairman ;  Committee 
on  Stndy  of  Criminals,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Matteawan,  chair- 
min;  Committee  on  Vagrancy  and  Ilomelossness,  Dr.  Orlando  F. 
Itvifl^  New  York,  chairman ;  Committee  on  Reports  on  Counties 
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Thirty-thied  National  Confbbbnok  of  Chabities  and  Cob- 

RECTION. 

The  Thirty-third  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection convened  in  Philadelphia,  May  4—16,  1906.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  president.  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  work  in  San  Francisoo, 
Hon.  Robert  W.  deForest  of  New  York  City  acted  as  president 
j)ro  iem. 

The  Board  was  represented  at  the  Conference  by  Commissioner 
William  R.  Stewart,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Inspection. 

This  Conference,  as  its  name  implies,  is  national'in  its  scope^ 
taking  up  all  phases  of  charitable  and  correctional  work  —  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  charities  and  correction — 
and  its  educational  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Conference  will  convene  in  Minneapolis  in 
1907,  with  Hon.  Amos  W.  Butler,  of  Indianapolis,  President 


Thiety-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents OF  the  Poor. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua, June  25—28,  1906.  The  president  of  the  convention  was 
John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  of  Suffolk  county. 

The  convention  brought  together  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  superintendents  and  others  interested  in  the  care  of 
the  poor. 

The  following  subjects  were  considered :  "  Some  Phases  of 
Social  Settlement  and  Day  Nursery  Work ;"  "  When  and  How  to 
Administer  Outdoor  Itolief;"  "Almshouse  Ifanagoment;"  "Our 
Association;"  "The  Value  of  County  and  Almshouse  Hospitals;" 
"  Frauds  and  Shirkers;"  "  What  Supervisors  and  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  Should  do  for  Dependent  Children;"  "A  Plea  for  tbe 
Systematic  Physical  Examination  of  Children  Before  they  are 
Placed  in  Homes.** 
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Appended  Papebs. 

The  following  reports  and  papers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  transmission  to  the  Legislature : 

"  The  Necessary  and  Eeasonable  Powers  of  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,"  by  William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

"Suggestions  of  a  Plari  of  Organizing  a  Hospital  System  for 
the  City  of  New  York,"  by  Stephen  Smith,  M.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Eeformatories. 

Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Idiots   and   the   Feeble-minded. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  a«id  Sailors'  Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Craig  Colony. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Deaf. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  The  Thomas  Indian  School. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor,  including 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Report  of  lie  Committee  on  Inspection. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Children's 
Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placing  Out  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses,  Public  Hospitals,  and 
^^  Public  Charitable  Institutions  in  the  First  Judicial 
'W«trict 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  other  Public  Chari- 
wle  Institutions  in  the  Second  Judicial  District. 

R^rt  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Third  Judicial 
KstricL 

R^rt  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District 

^^)ort  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  other  Public  Chari- 
W>le  Institations  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
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Keport  of  Visitation  of  AlmshouseB  and  other  Public  Chari- 
table Institutions  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  District. 

Beport  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District. 

Beport  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Digest  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

'  ENOCH  V.  STODDABD,  M.  D., 

President. 

Attest : 

BoBEBT  W.  Hill, 

Secretary. 

Dated  Albany,  February  6,  1907. 
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THE  NECESSARY  AND  REASONABLE  POWERS  OF  A 

STATE  BOARD  OP  CHARITIES. 

BY  William  Bhinelander  Stewart. 

President  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  establishment  of  State  Boards  of  Charities  is  attributable 
to  the  recognition  by  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  necessity  for 
t  twofold  general  supervision,  not  imposed  upon  any  other  State 
Board. 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  individual  who,  because  of  some 
niirfortune,  cannot  be  properly  maintained  by  his  family  and 
friends  and  thus  becomes  a  dependent  upon  some  form  of  organ- 
ised charity. 

Every  citizen  of  a  State,  man,  woman  or  child,  who  is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  or  by  any  county,  city, 
town  or  village  within  its  limits,  or  by  any  organized  charitable 
or  benevolent  society  or  institution,  is  and  should  be  considered  a 
ward  of  the  State,  and  the  protecting  care  of  the  State  is  a  right 
which  he  may  claim,  and  which  should  never  be  invoked  in  vain, 
fiegolar  inspections  made  by  State  Boards  of  Charities  most 
effectively  secure  this  protection  to  the  individual. 

(2)  The  protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  funds,  either  raised 
by  taxation,  or  contributed  by  organized  private  charitable  so- 
cieties, for  the  relief  of  the  individual. 

Money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  charitable 
ioBtitutions  of  a  State,  or  its  subdivisions,  is  money  taken  from 
the  earnings  of  the  people  for  which  scnipulnus  accounting  should 
he  made.     The  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals  for  the 
maintenance  of  private  charities  form  sacred  funds,  the  disburse- 
ment of  which  should  also  be  safeguarded.     Public  and  private 
tmsts  are  thus  established  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  the  State 
maintained  as  its  wards,  either  in  public  or  private  charitable 
iuBtitntions.     The  duty  of  the  State  to  those  who  contribute  to 
either  public  or  private  relief  fimds,  and  to  its  wards  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  either  form  of  care,  has  not  been  fully  discharged  until 
m  body  has  been  established  to  see  that  both  public  and  private 
funds  are  honestly  collected,  honestly  administered,  and  honestly 
dtribimed,  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  have  been  created. 
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The  police  powers  of  the  State  operate  through  the  exercise 
of  these  two  fundamentally  important  powers  of  a  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  the  protection  of  the  individuals  to  be  cared 
for,  and  of  the  money  collected  for  their  care.  All  powers  which 
have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  the  individual  ward  of  the 
State,  and  the  honest  administration  of  the  relief  funds,  are  neces- 
sary and  reasonable,  and  no  others  need  be  sought  or  employed. 

In  every  well  governed  community.  State  laws  provide,  through 
the  operation  of  boards  of  health,  of  insurance  and  of  bank- 
ing, for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  citizen,  for  the  security  of 
his  home  and  other  possessions,  of  his  life  insurance  policy, 
and  of  his  savings  in  some  bank  or  other  place  of  deposit  But 
publid  sentiment  has  not  yet  everywhere  recognized  the  similar 
duty  owed  to  the  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions,  and  to 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds  created  for  their  support 

That  Boards  of  Charities  in  some  form  are  necessary  depart- 
ments of  every  State  government  will  be  doubtless  conceded  by 
every  member  of  this  Conference.  Whether  they  should  be 
boards  of  control,  possessing  such  executive  powers  as  the 
appointment  and  discharge  of  the  officials  of  public  institutions, 
and  controlling  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  or  whether 
they  should  be  supervisory  boards,  visiting  and  inspecting  char- 
itable institutions  and  without  the  power  to  bestow  patronage 
or  to  make  appropriations,  is  a  question  which  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  debate  at  our  sessions.  The  process  of  evolu- 
tion will,  in  my  opinion,  settle  this  important  question  satisfac- 
torily. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  to  me  to  outline,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
further  consideration  of  this  important  question,  some  of  the  more 
important  powers  now  exercised  with  advantage  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  con- 
fided to  it  in  response  to  public  opinion. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  was  established  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  numerous  statutes  of  later 
date  have  conferred  additional  powers,  and  imposed  additional 
duties  upon  it.  The  State  Constitution  of  1894  ratified  and 
confirmed  these  powers,  added  others,  and  gave  to  the  Board 
the  recognition  of  inclusion  among  the  few  Constitutional  Boards. 
The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  Board  has  resulted  in  more  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of   its  work.     New  York   State   has  entrusted 
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to  other  Boards  the  supervision  of  the  insane  and  of  criminals, 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons,  both  also  Constitutional  Boards,  being  severally  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  jails.  All  other  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  in  the  State  are  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  its  com- 
position and  organization.  The  Board  numbers  twelve  Com- 
missioners appointed  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
annually  elects  by  ballot  a  president  and  vice-president.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Board  until  1894  the  members  served 
without  pay.  But  as  the  State  Constitution  now  requires  com- 
pensation for  all  constitutional  State  officers  or  boards,  by  the 
Charities  Law  the  usual  trustees'  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  of  its  committees,  is  paid  with  the 
limitation  to  $500  —  less  than  a  living  salary  —  to  any  member  in 
any  one  year.  This  arrangement  was  suggested  by  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

The  main  office  of  the  Board  is  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  and 
two  branch  offices  are  maintained  —  of  the  Eastern  Inspection 
District  in  New  York,  and  of  the  Western  Inspection  District 
in  Rochester.  Three  departments  are  organized,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board. 
They  are  the  Department  of  the  Secretary,  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  the  Department  of  Inspection.  The 
members  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary,  are  taken 
from  the  State  Civil  Service  list  and  paid  reasonable  salaries. 
These  employees  hold  office  practically  during  crood  behavior, 
usually  remaining  for  years  and  receiving  promotion  for  merit. 
At  present  they  number  twenty-nine,  of  whom  thirteen  do  in- 
spection work,  and  six  are  stenographers.  The  work  of  the 
Board  is  so  great  that  all  are  busily  employed  and  earn  their 
salaries. 

The  Board  meets  about  eight  times  a  year.  Most  of  its  work 
is  carried  on  by  standing  afid  special  committees,  usually  of  three 
members.  The  custom  of  the  Board  is  to  hold  each  Commissioner 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  his 
own  district,  with  which  he  must  necessarily  be  most  familiar. 
Commissioners  are  appointed  for  terms  of  eight  years,  and  reap- 
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pointments  have  been  the  rule.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
writer  that  he  has  lately  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  con- 
tinual service.  The  Conference  will  pardon  the  reflection  that  had 
the  commission  carried  with  it  a  living  salary  this  long  tenure 
would  probably  have  been  impossible.  Representatives  of  differ- 
ent religious  beliefs  sit  in  harmony  at  the  Board's  table,  and  with 
such  reasonable  and  open  minds  that  divisions  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Practically  all  important  Board  action  has  been  unani- 
mous. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  Board's  supervisory 
powers  are  large,  and  many  of  an  executive  character  have  been 
entrusted  to  it,  no  immediate  control  either  over  appointments 
in  institutions,  public  or  private,  or  over  appropriations  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Board.  It  has  no  patronage  to  bestow  and  desires 
none,  being  exceptional  in  this  particular  among  the  State  Boards. 
This  condition  has  from  time  to  time  led  to  political  assaults, 
from  which  the  weight  of  public  opinion  alone  has  protected  the 
Board.  At  least  one  Governor  has  recommended  that  the  Board 
should  be  abolished,  and  another,  no  later  than  1901,  recommended 
that  the  membership  of  the  Board  should  be  reduced  to  three, 
of  whom  the  President  should  receive  a  living  salary.  As  the 
same  Governor  subsequently  recommended  that  all  the  Boards 
of  Managers  of  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board  should  be  abolished, 
and  their  powers  of  administration  and  control  devolved  upon 
the  State  Board,  the  object  he  had  in  view  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived. To  the  powers  of  general  supervision,  mainly  exercised 
by  visitation  and  inspection,  which  the  Board  now  and  always 
has  had,  would  have  been  added  those  of  administration  and  con- 
trol —  clearly  inconsistent  powers  —  including  the  appointment 
of  a  small  army  of  officers  and  employees.  Given  a  State  Board 
of  three,  exercising  all  these  powers,  the  friendly  interest  of  two 
would  have  placed  the  Governor  in  practical  control  over  many 
appointments,  and  a  large  annual  expenditure. 

The  State  Board  unanimously  opposed  this  proposition,  made 
cx>mmon  cause  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the  institutions 
which  were  generally  well  conductcd,^and  with  the  earnest  and 
aggressive  support  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  both  parties, 
and  of  all  the  public  and  private  charitable  organizations,  de- 
fcatcfl  this  dangcrons  and  insidious  attempt  at  State  centrali- 
zation under  political  control  of  the  State's  charitable  and  refonn- 
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atopy  institutions  and  securjed  the  retention  of  the  present  system 
of  separate  supervision  and  separate  centred,  with  its  beneficial 
checks  and  balances.  What  happened  to  the  "  business  "  Gov- 
ernor who  planned  the  onslaught  upon  our  charitable  system  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  in  our  State  and  its  repetiticm  is  imlikely. 

The  Commissicmers  of  the  Board,  by  committees  and  indi- 
vidually, annually  visit  the  state  and  county  institutions,  and 
such  private  charitable  institutions  as  seem  to  them  to  require 
their  personal  attention.  The  general  inspection  work  is  carried 
on  by  a  staff  of  thirteen  inspectors,  both  men  and  women, 
appointed  from  the  State  Civil  Service  list,  and  they  are  assigned 
to  duty  so  as  to  cover  annually  all  the  public,  and  the  private  chari- 
table institutions  in  the  State  receiving  any  public  money.  Alms- 
houses are  more  frequently  inspected. 

All  classes  of  charitable  institutions  have  benefited  by  these 
inspections  and  their  condition  is  now  generally  good  and  better 
than  ever  before.  The  inspectors  as  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  visiting  a  particular  class  of  charities  become  trained 
experts.  For  example,  the  130  dispensaries  in  the  State  are 
all  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  one  man  who  should  know 
more  about  them  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Written  reports 
of  all  inspections  are  prepared  by  the  inspectors  and  after  con- 
sideration in  detail  by  the  two  Inspection  District  Committees  of 
the  Board  are  presented  to  the  Board  and  by  it  regularly  sent  to 
the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the  institutions  for  their  considera- 
tion, with  request  that  attention  be  given  to  any  recommendations 
for  improved  methods  or  care,  and  that  report  be  made  of  any 
action  based  thereon.  These  inspection  reports  fonn  the  basis  of 
a  classification  of  the  private  charitable  institutions  into  first, 
second  and  third  classes,  according  to  conditions  found  upon  in- 
spection, the  first  comprising  those  in  whose  management  no 
defects  were  found,  the  last  those  in  which  important  reforms 
were  found  to  be  necessary,  while  the  second,  and  by  far  the  largest 
class,  includes  those  institutions  found  in  average  condition.  This 
system  has  been  found  to  operate  well  and  the  Board  takes  pleajsure 
from  time  to  time  in  placing  an  institution  in  the  first  class. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  organized  public  and 
private  charitable  work  now  being  carried  on  within  the  State 
of  IsTew  York  may  be  gained  by  the  statement  that  a  table  com- 
piled for  this  paper,  and  brought  down  to  date,  shows  1,581 
separate  institutions,  nearly  all  of  which  contain  inmates.     In- 
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eluded  in  this  table  are  3&2  hospitals,  228  homes  for  children,  130 
dispensaries,  119  homes  for  the  aged,  96  outdoor  relief  societies, 
86  industrial  schools,  84  fresh  air  charities,  80  city,  county  and 
town  almshouses,  etc.,  78  day  nurseries,  75  temporary  homes,  32 
reformatories,  and  15  State  institutions.  Of  the  total  number, 
1,008  operate  within  thirty  miles  of  the  New  York  city  hall. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD  IN  1867. 

Viewed  in  the  retrospect  of  forty  years  these  appear  very 
meager.  Chapter  951  of  the  laws  of  that  year  authorizes  the 
Board  "  to  elect  a  President  out  of  its  own  number,  and  such 
other  officers  and  agents  as  it  may  deem  proper,"  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection,  the  Commissioners, 
.or  some  one  of  them,  to  visit  annually  all  the  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  State,  except  prisons,  including  city 
and  county  alms  or  poor  houses,  receiving  State  aid.  The  Board 
was  also  required  to  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of 
each  annual  session  the  result  of  its  investigations,  and  was  era- 
powered  to  appoint  a  clerk  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500 
per  annum. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  no  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
could  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  building,  repairing 
or  furnshing  any  institution  subject  to  the  Board's  visitation,  nor 
could  any  trustee  or  manager  of  an  institution  subject  to  such 
visitation  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Board.  These  reasonable  restrictive  provisions  have  continued  in 
force  until  this  day. 

After  this  law  took  effect,  the  Board  visited  also  the  State  and 
county  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  asylums,  as  they  were  then 
called,  and  continued  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  these 
institutions  until  they  were  placed  under  control  of  a  separate 
department  of  the  State  government  in  1895. 

Only  two  important  powers  were  given  to  the  Board  of  1867, 

viz:  (1)  To  visit  certain  charitable  institutions.  (2)  To  report 
to  the  Legislature.  These  powers  remain  to-day,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  the  two  most  important  powers  confi»rred  upon  the 
Board. 

From  this  modest  beginning  there  has  been  developed  the  com- 
prehensive system  of  State  supervision  of  its  charitable  agencies, 
Both  public  and  private,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  describe. 
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A  list  of  the  sj^ecific  powers  compiled  from  thfc  various  Charity 
Laws  nuiiibers  nearly  three-score.  These  equip  the  Board  as  an 
organization  to  carry  on  its  work,  including  the  reception  of  re- 
ports and  statistical  information  from  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. The  limits  prescribed  by  the  Conference  prohibit  the  con- 
sideration in  this  paper  of  more  than  ten  of  the  powers  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  tlie  most  useful  of  those  now  exer- 
cised bv  the  Board. 

I. 

**  Visit,  in.-poet,  and  maintain  a  general  supt^rvision  of  all  in- 
stitutioTi«,  societies  or  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary, 
eori'ectional  or  refonnatory  character,  which  are  made  subject  to 
its  supervision  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law." 

This  is  the  fundamental  power  of  the  State  Board,  and  there  is 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1867 
gave  effect  to  the  public  demand  that  some  department  of  the 
State  government  should  be  charged  with  official  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  sick  and  unfortunate  inmates  of  chari- 
table institutions,  or  the  recipients  of  organized  relief.  By  this 
measure,  the  State  in  a  sense  assimied  the  guardianship  of  all 
such.  During  the  period  of  forty  years  since  the  Board  was 
called  into  being,  it  has  used  this  power  continuously,  visiting 
and  inspecting  annually  by  its  members,  secretary  and  inspec- 
tors, all  State,  county  and  municipal  charitable  institutions,  and 
such  private  charitable  ones  as  the  laws  permitted. 

Until  the  year  1900,  authority  was  considered  by  its  members 
to  repose  in  the  Board  to  visit  and  inspect  all  private  charitable 
institutions  without  exception.  In  1^98  the  State  Board  sought 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  building  of  the  Xew  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in  which  at  the  time  destitute, 
unfortimate  and  delinquent  cliildren  were  maintained.  The  so- 
ciety refused  to.  admit  the  ins})ector  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
Board  to  make  an  inspection.  Whereupon  the  Board  applied  for 
a  WTit  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  inspection  at  a  Special  Term  of 
the  Supreme  C^ourt,  which  was  granted  in  a  modified  form.  Cross 
appeals  were  thereupon  taken  by  the  Board  and  the  Society  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supremo  Court,  First  Department, 
composed  of  five  judges,  which  unanimously  granted  the  writ  of 
mandamus  in  far-reaching  terms,  uy)liolding  fully  the  Board's 
right  to  visit  and  inspect.  The  society  then  app<*aled  to  the 
Coiirt  of  Appeals,  which  by  the  vote  of  four  to  three,  rendered 
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in  what  is  commonlv  known  as  the  ''  Gerrv  Case ''  held  that  the 
^*  New  York  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of  Cnicltv.to  Children  " 
is  not  a  charitable  institution  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  therefore  not  subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  by 
the  State  Board.  The  court  further  hejd,  although  this  conten- 
tion was  not  before  it,  "  that  onlv  such  institutions  are  charitable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  are  in  redeipt  of  pub- 
lic monev,  the  fruit  of  taxation." 

In  its  report  to  the  legislature  of  lUOl,  the  Board  summarized 
the  unfortunate  results  of  this  dccicion  in  the  following  language: 

'^  For  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  bv  preventing  the 
collection  of  reports  from  organized  charities,  it  prevents  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  from  having  any  definite  knowledge 
annually  of  the  amount  of  dependency  which  exists  in  the  State. 
For  instance,  the  total  number  of  dependent  children  in  institu- 
tions cannot  now  be  definitely  known  through  any  oflficial  source. 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  court  intended  this,  but  it  is 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  results  of  the  decision. 

"  The  State  is  prevented  from  having  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  many  of  the  charitable  corporations  it  creates,  not  a 
few  of  them  having  authority  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parents  or 
guardians  of  dependent  childhood. 

"  The  protection  which  the  State  has  hitherto  extended  to  the 
inmates  of  such  exempted  institutions  is  removed. 

"  The  protection  to  trust  funds  left  by  will  or  othorwij^e  be- 
stowed, for  the  use  of  the  poor,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  is  also  removed." 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  to  withdraw  from  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  several  Societies  for  the  PrevtMition  of 
Crueltv  to  Children  in  the  State,  and  the  inmates  of  manv  chil- 
dren's  homes,  hospitals,  and  other  private  charitable  institutions, 
not  in  receipt  of  public  money,  the  protection  afforded  tlicm  by 
visits  and  inspections  of  the  Board,  and  the  duty  of  making  such 
inspections  has  not  yet  been  laid  u})on  any  other  State  d('])iirtment. 

The  supervision  of  the  finances  of  State  cliaritable  institutions 
was  taken  from  tlie  comptroller's  office  and  vested  in  a  fiscal 
supervisor  of  State  Charities  in  the  year  1902.  The  State  Con- 
stitution makes  these  institutions  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
visitation  of  the  Board,  and  this  broad  language  would  seem  to 
imjdy  supervision  of  all  their  operatious,  including  thos<»  of  a 
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fiscal  nature.  Xo  ins]K'c'tinn  ij*  complete  which  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  financial  transactions  of  an  institution,  and  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  a  separate  State  department  for  fiscal 
supervision  results  only  in  unnecessary  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  work  and  in  divided  responsibility.  The  financial  super- 
vision should  also  be  centered  in  the  State  Board. 

II. 

^'Annually  report  to  the  Legislature  its  acts,  proceedings  and 
conclusions  for  the  preceding  year,  with  results  and  recommenda- 
tions." 

This  was  one  of  the  original  powers  of  the  Board  and  has  been 
ratified  and  enlarged  by  subsequent  statutes  and  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1894. 

The  first  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  was  in  the 
form  of  a  two-page  pamphlet,  dated  April  15,  1868,  which  con- 
tained about  600  words.  Its  second  report,  1869,  covered  220 
pages  of  discussions  and  statistics  relative  to  the  charitable  activi- 
ties of  the  State  at  that  time.  By  1876,  the  ninth  report  had 
grown  to  a  volume  of  730  pages.  The  report  was  included  in  one 
volumie  down  to  1879,  wh(»n  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it 
to  two  volumes  containing  together  2,116  pages.  In  1899,  the 
report  to  the  Ix^gislature  was  in  tlin^e  bound  volumes  containing 
2,837  pages,  of  which  the  first  volume  included  the  text,  with  its 
appended  papers,  the  second,  published  as  an  apjx^ndix  to  the  first, 
contained  statistical  tables  exclusively,  and  the  third,  published 
as  vblum(^  two,  contained  all  legislation  concerning  the  Board, 
its  bv-laws  and  rules,  and  a  direct orv  of  all  the  Poor  Law  officers 
and  charities  of  the  State.  In  1900,  the  report  was  enlarged  to 
four  volumes,  the  additional  volume  containing  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
which  first  met  at  Albanv  in  November  of  that  vear.  In  this 
form  the  report  still  continues,  tli(»  In^^t  com])letely  published  one 
being  for  the  year  190.5  and  containing  3,548  pages.  On  Feb- 
niary  11th  of  the  present  year,  1907,  the  fortieth  annual  report 
of  the  Board  was  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Included  in  the  Board's  report  for  the  year  1903  was  a  digest, 
in  a  volume  of  1,300  pages,  of  the  charity  legislation  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  colonial  davs  of  1609  to  1900.  This  was 
prepared  on  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert 
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W.  Hebberd,  who  was  then  the  able  secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
furnishes  a  unique  and  interesting  record  of  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

These  volumes  include  a  large  number  of  reports  of  Standing 
and  Special  Committees  presented  to  the  Board  and  published  as 
appended  papers.  The  Board  has  a  Standing  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication, and  all  matter,  including  text  and  committee  reports, 
published  by  the  Board  is  first  read  and  approved  by  this 
Committee. 

The  statistical  tables  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  are  found  of 
great  value  by  students  of  institutional  management  and  of 
sociology,  and  the  volumes  are  finding  their  way  to  all  the  great 
libraries  of  this  and  foreign  countries. 

ni. 

"  Direct  an  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  one  or  more  of 
its  members  of  the  affairs  and  management  of  any  institution  or 
society  or  association,  subject  to  its  supervision,  or  of  the  conduct 
of  its  officers  and  employees.  The  Committee  thus  designated  is 
empowered  to  issue  compulsory  process  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  records,  to  administer  oaths,  to  ex- 
amine persons  under  oath,  and  to  exercise  the  same  powers  in 
respect  to  such  proceedings  as  belong  to  referees  ap])oi]ited  by 
the  Supreme  Court." 

These  grave  and  useful  powers  first  conferred  in  1871  equip 
the  Board  for  one  of  its  most  useful  functions.  Sucli  formal  in- 
vestigations have  always  been  entered  upon  reluctantly,  and  only 
when  there  has  been  reason  to  believe  that  a  tlioroup.h  investiga-, 
tion,' followed  by  suitable  action  upon  its  conclusion,  could  not  be! 
expected  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  records  of  tlio  Board 
show  that  State,  county,  municipal  and  private  charitable  institu-j 
tions  have  been  subjected  to  such  investigations,  but  thvy  have 
been  comparatively  few  in  number,  averaging  about  one  a  year. 
Among  these  investigations  was  that  of  a  great  State  institution, 
the  stenogTaphic  report  of  the  testimony  and  exhil)its  of  which 
taken  bv  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  forms  two  bound  volumes  of 
nearly  2,500  ])a.aes.  Although  some  of  these  investigations  have 
been  strenuously  opposed  at  every  step  by  those  interested  in  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  management,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
results  to  them  personally,  in  no  single  instance  have  tli(\v  failed 
to  accomplish  the  reformation  sought.    This  is  in  part  owing  to 
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the  public  knowledge  that  such  investigations  are  undertaken  only 
as  a  last  resort,  and  that  once  begun  they  will  surely  be  prosecuted 
without  fear  or  favor  until  the  abuses  discovered  have  been 
stopped,  or  the  incompetent  or  unworthy  officials  discharged. 

IV. 

"  Cause  to  be  removed  to  the  State  or  country  from  which  he 
came  any  non-resident  or  alien  poor  found  in  any  institution 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  of  the  Board.  Non- 
resident and  alien  poor  are  usually  charges  upon  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  found,  but  many  aliens  are  also  State  poor  per- 
sons, and  the  State  and  not  the  counties  must  prr>vi»U'  i  ).'  iii.ir 
maintenance. 

The  power  of  removal  conferred  upon  the  Board  in  1873  had 
its  roots  in  the  original  acts  for  the  relief  and  settlement  of  the 
poor  in  the  early  historj^  of  the  State.  In  the  first  Poor  Law, 
Chapter  35,  Laws  of  1784,  the  local  right  of  removal  was  given. 
This  right  was  confirmed  by  Chapter  78,  Laws  of  1813,  and 
extended  by  Chapter  221,  Laws  of  1821.  From  time  to  time  the 
Legislature  emphasized  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  State  from 
the  permanent  settlement  of  paupers,  and  in  the  present  general 
Poor  I^w,  Chapter  225,  Laws  of  189G,  and  in  the  State  Char- 
ities Law,  Chapter  546,  Laws  of  the  same  year,  the  removal  of 
non-resident  and  alien  poor  is  made  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  Board. 

This  power  is  exercised  through  its  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor.  All  the  almshouses  and  other  charitable  institutions 
wherein  dejxmdents  are  maintained  at  public  expense  are  in- 
spected, and  examination  is  made  into  the  history,  condition  and 
needs  of  all  State,  non-resident  and  alien  poor  persons  found  in 
them,  and  whenever  practicable,  such  ]>('r'=?ons  are  returned  to 
their  friends  and  families.  A  considerable  annual  appropriation 
is  made  to  the  Board  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  State  Poor  Law  in  1873,  and  the 
Alien  Poor  Law  in  1880,  the  Board  has  removed  nearly  thirty- 
five  thousand  non-re.si dents  and  aliens.  The  beneficial  personal 
effect  of  the  return  of  this  annv  of  unfortimates  to  their  homes 
cannot  be  estimated.  Tlie  economic  results  to  the  State  and  its 
subdivisions  can  l)e  expressed  with  reasonable  accuracy.     It  has 
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been  estimated  that  the  average  almshouse  life  of  a  pauper  is 
fifteen  years,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  known.  Had 
the  thirty-five  thousand  non-residents  and  aliens  removed  by  the 
Board  from  the  State  remained  in  the  almshouses  for  the  average 
period,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  alone  would  have  amounted 
to  more  than  fifty-four  million  dollars.  The  consequent  saving 
to  the  State  is  sufficient  to  duplicate  all  the  charitable  institutions 
maintained  bj^  it.  The  removals  are  mainly  to  foreign  countries 
—  non-resident  removals  are  few  in  number,  and  thev  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  estimate.  No  complaint  of  an  improper  re- 
moval has  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

V. 

"Approve  or  disapprove  the  organization  and  incorporation  of 
all  institutions  of  a  charitable  character." 

This  function  is  a  check  upon  unnecessary'  or  ill-considered  in- 
corporations, applies  to  private  charities  only,  and  dates  from  a 
statute  of  1883.  The  custom  of  the  Board  is  to  give  public  hear- 
ings, through  committees,  on  applications  for  approval  of  certifi- 
cates of  incori>oration,  and  the  by-laws  direct  special  inquiry  and 
report  upon  three  points : 

(a)  The  desirability  for  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
as  is  proposed  to  be  incorporated,  at  the  time  and  place  and  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  application  and  certificate. 

(b)  The  character  and  standing  in  the  community  of  the  pro- 
posed incorporators. 

(c)  The  financial  resources  of  the  proposed  institution,  and 
its  sources  of  future  revenue. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
and  the  three  requirements  certified  to  have  been  fully  met  by 
the  applicant,  before  favorable  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Board. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  Board  has  approved  261 
certificates.  Of  these  80  were  for  hospitals  and  47  for  children's 
homes.  Applications  have  been  more  frequent  of  late  and  170 
of  the  total  numbc^r  have  been  acted  upon  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Evidently  the  Legislature  intended  thus  to  provide  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  applications  for  charters  of  pri- 
vate charities,  and  by  the  bestowal  of  this  power  upon  the  Board 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  special  acts  of  incorporation.  This 
result  has  been  accomplished  and  few  legislative  incorporations 
are  now  granted. 
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Although,  as  we  have  seen,  private  charitable  incorporations 
must  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  many  unin- 
corporated charities  carry  on  work  in  buildings  containing  in- 
mates which  may  be  and  are  inspected  and  reported  upon  to  tho 
Board  yet,  in  view^  of  the  Gerry  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
above  referred  to,  the  day  after  the  Board  has  incorporated  the 
institution  none  of  its  Commissioners  or  inspectors  has  the  right 
to  visit  and  inspect  it  to  see  how  it  is  carrying  on  the  work  which 
the  Board  has  authorized  it  to  do.  This  is  manifestly  illogical 
and  the  Board  sliould  be  given  authority  to  inspect  all  charitable 
institutions  incorporated  by  the  State  with  the  Board's  approval 
as  provided  by  law. 

VI. 

**  Establish  rule?  for  tho  reception  and  retention  of  inmates 
of  charitable  institutions  in  receipt  of  public  money." 

This  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution of  1894.  The  evident  intention  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  to  prevent  the  imnecessary  reception  and  detention 
of  inmates  in  institutions,  to  secure  the  well-being  of  those  re- 
ceived in  coni])Hanee  with  the  rules,  and  to  prevent  all  improper 
and  unnecessary  oxjX'nditures  of  public  money  for  maintenance 
or  other  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  tlu*  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  Jime  8,  1895,  all 
private  homes  for  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
have  since  October  1.  1^95  reported  monthly.  For  the  purpose 
of  preparing'  these  reports,  printed  blank  forms,  known  as 
"Records  of  Admission/'  "Medical  Certificates,"  and  "Notices 
of  Discharge  "  are  furnished  to  the  institutions,  and  one  of  each 
of  these  blanks  is  filled  out  for  every  child  admitted  to  or  dis- 
charged from  an  institution.  These  records  of  admission  and 
notices  of  discharge,  wliicli  contain  all  necessary  facts,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  showing  the  total  number  of  admissions 
and  discharges,  are  sc^it  to  the  office  of  the  Board  in  Albany, 
where  they  are  examined  and  placed  on  permanent  file.  The 
records  thus  collected  constitute  the  only  source  of  information 
regarding  the  inmates  of  children's  homes  throughout  the  State, 
and  form  the  basis  for  certain  statistical  tables  prepared  annually 
for  the  use  of  the  Board.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  1907,  119 
institutions,  with  a  total  population  of  31,582  children,  were  thus 
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reporting  to  the  Board,  while  the  total  number  of  records  on  (ilc 
was  209,151. 

The  Board  abo  maintains  siiperA'ision  over  the  transfer  from 
one  institution  to  another  of  children  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  funds.  The  written  consent  to  the  transfer,  granted 
in  each  individual  case  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board,  is  also 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board  with  the  other  records  of  the  child. 

That  so  large  a  number  of  children  should  be  maintained  in 
institutions  emphasizes  the  need  of  preventive  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come,  and  of  intelli- 
gent efforts  to  place  them  in  suitable  foster  homes.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  children  in  the  care  of  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  in  Children's  Homes,  wholly 
maintained  at  private  exjpense,  are  not  reported  to  the  Board, 
and  are  excluded  from  the  safeguards  mentioned.  The  intention 
of  the  Board  has  been  to  frame  reasonable  rules  and  little  or  no 
complaint  of  them  is  made.  The  result  of  their  operation  and  of 
the  frequent  inspection  of  children's  institutions  must  be  ma- 
terially to  keep  down  the  number  of  inmates. 

Certificates  of  Compliance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Board  are 
furnished  monthly  to  the  institutions,  and  must  be  filed  with  the 
local  disbursing  officer  before  payment  of  the  claims  for  main- 
tenance. The  remedy  the  Board  has  in  reserve  for  anv  infraction 
of  the  rule  is  to  withhold  the  certificate,  but  such  procednro  is 
seldom  neeessarv. 

VII. 

"Approve  plans  and  specifications  for  new  buildings  and  im- 
provements for  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  State." 

A  standing  committee  on  construction  of  buildings  considers 
in  detail  plans  and  specifications  for  all  now  county  almshous(^s 
or  hospital  buildings.  Consequently,  such  buildings  have  been, 
since  r895,  when  the  Board  was  entrusted  with  this  power,  of 
modem  and  approved  design  and  construction.  But  the  Board 
lacked  authority  to  pass  upon  the  sites  of  county  buildings,  and 
some  have  been  badly  located,  both  from  economic  and  artistic 
points  of  view.  By  a  law  of  1899  it  is  provided,  however,  that 
no  new  site  for  an  almshouse  shall  be  selected  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board. 
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Very  useful  powers  not  yet  conferred  \ipon  the  Board  would 
be  those  of  approving  the  sites  of  such  new  State  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions,  as  may  in  future  be  established  and  of 
approving  the  plans  and  specifications  for  their  buildings.  The 
results  should  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  illog- 
ical custom  of  selection  of  sites  by  special  commissions  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  each  case  —  the  members  of  which  are  seldom 
familiar  with  the  existing  State  charitable  institutions,  or  the 
need  of  such,  and  have  in  times  past  frequently  been  appointed 
to  further  some  local  or  selfish  interest. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  new  buildings  and  improvements 
for  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  were  for- 
merly subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  but  this  power  was 
taken  away  for  political  reasons,  and  rests  in  a  special  commis- 
sion of  State  officers.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  Board  in  the 
public  interest,  and  tlie  site^  and  plans  and  specifications  of  all 
charitable  institutions,  intended  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  public  charges,  might  wisely  be  subject  also  to  the  Board's 
approval. 

vni. 

• 

"  Issue  an  order  in  the  name  of  the  people,  if  it  appears  that 
the  inmates  of  the  institutions  have  been  improperly  treated,  or 
that  inadequate  provision  is  made  for  their  care,  directed  to  the 
proper  officers  or. managers  requiring  them  to  modify  such  treat- 
ment, or  apply  such  remedy,  or  both,  as  therein  specified." 

Before  such  an  order  is  issued,  it  requires  the  approval  of  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  f^ourt,  and  any  person  who  wilfully 
refuses  to  obey  the  same  shall  upon  conviction  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

This  provision  of  the  State  Charities  Law  of  1896  is  intended 
to  equip  the  Board  with  power  to  enforce  ohedionce  to  the  recom- 
mendations it  mav  make  as  the  result  of  investi2:atiT)iis.  It  is 
gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  never  yet  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  this  drastic  method  to  secure  the  reform 
sought. 

Tnder  several  statutes,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  are  required  to  assist 
the  Board  as  its  counsel  in  legal  proceedings  whenever  desired 
to  do  so,  and  their  cooperation  is  often  thus  availed  of  and  from 
time  to  time  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  asked,  and 
liis  advice  followed,  in  the  performance  of  other  duties. 
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IX. 

"  License  persons  or  corporations  to  place  out  children,  em- 
powering such  licensees  to  place  out  destitute  children." 

Chapter  264,  Laws  of  1898,  commonly  called  the  Placing  Out 
Law,  conferred  this  additional  power  upon  the  Board  and  au- 
thorized it  to  revoke  licenses  on  reasonable  notice.  The  Board 
was  also  authorized  to  visit  any  child  placed  out  by  any  of  its 
licensees.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  five 
licenses  for  the  placing  out  of  children  have  been  issued,  two  in 
1901,  one  in  1902,  and  two  in  1904.  No  license  has  as  yet  been 
revoked. 

About  eight  hundred  children  are  placed  out  annually  by  in- 
stitutions and  public  ofiicers,  and  an  inspector  of  the  Board  is 
employed  in  visiting  the  foster  homes.  AVhenever  it  appears  that 
a  child  has  been  unsuitably  placed,  report  is  immediately  made 
to  the  responsible  institution,  or  officer,  with  request  that  the 
child  be  forthwith  removed.  The  present  staff  of  inspectors  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Board  to  follow  up  every  minor  ward 
of  the  State  wherever  placed,  but  with  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  this  now^  work  will  come  the  means  to 
conduct  it  satisfactorilv. 

X. 

*^  License  dispensaries,  make  rules  for  their  government,  and 
revoke  their  licenses  for  cause,  after  oj)portunity  to  be  heard." 

This  power  was  reposed  in  the  Board  by  statute  in  1899,  on 
the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State,  and  other 
medical  bodies,  and  should  in  future  enable  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  dispensaries  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  sick 
poor  of  any  neighl>orhood.  Abuses  growing  out  of  tlie  manage- 
ment of  dispensaries  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  this 
countrv  and  abroad  for  manv  vears.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  power  has  been  conferred  ujX)n  a  State  Board,  not  only 
to  license  dispensaries,  but  also  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  niaiuigement,  and  enforce  (•oin])Hance  with  them,  through 
the  power  of  revocation  of  license. 

The  results  have  been  favorable  both  as  regards  the  character 
of  the  new  dispensaries  and  the  management  of  those  in  existence 
when  this  law  took  effect. 

Hearings  are  given  on  applications  for  a  license,  and  the  pro- 
cedure usual  on  applications  for  certificates  of  incorporation  is 
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followed.  One  hundred  and  thirty  di-jKusaries  arc  now  operat- 
ing in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  of  which  number,  102  are  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  the  city  of  Xew  York.  Although  not 
usually  in  receipt  of  public  money,  all  dispensaries  are  inspected 
by  the  Board,  under  special  provisions  of  the  Dispensary  Law 
of  1899. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  more  appropriate  assemblage  than  this 
for  the  presentation  of  an  argument  for  the  establishment  in  other 
states  of  Boards  of  Charities,  with  similar  powers  to  those  which 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York  upon  its  State  Board  of  Charities  have  been  shown  by  the 
test  of  forty  years'  experience  to  l>e  both  necessary  and  reasonable. 

The  first  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  records 
the  fact  that  it  was  called  into  being  in  1874,  when  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Xew  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Wisconsin^  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Kansas  met  for  conference  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  May  20-22.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  records 
state  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Hon.  John  Y.  L. 
Pruvn,  of  Albanv,  the  first  President  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Credit  is  due  to  these  State  Boards  for  the 
usefu]  results  of  their  far-sighted  ex|KM'inunt.  They  united  to 
provide  a  national  forum  in  which,  on  common  ground,  questions 
dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime,  and  other  sociological  topics, 
might  be  considered.  This  Conference,  in  which  twenty-nine 
State  Boards  are  represented,  with  its  large  and  influential  mem- 
bership, is  the  fruit  of  the  seed  then  planted. 

AVe  have  seen  that  nine  State  Boards  organized  this  (Vmfer- 
ence.  Let  the  Conference  in  turn  use  its  influence  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  every  state  of  Bf>ards  of  Charities,  with  similar 
powers  to  those  now  exercised  by  the  Xew  York  Board,  in  order 
that  adequate  State  supervision  may  protect  in  every  state  the  un- 
fortunate citizens,  who  are  tli(»  objects  of  organized,  charity,  and 
safeguard  the  (expenditure  of  ])nblic  and  private*  fun»ls  alike  con- 
tributed for  their  support.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia,  now  containing  each  more 
than  one  million  inhabitants,  have  as  vet  no  State  Boards  of 
Charities.  Let  us  endeavor  to  reincdv  tliis  omission  and  not 
only  hope  for,  but  work  to  hasten  tlie  time  when  (*verv  state  of  the 
Tnion  shall  have  its  well-organiz(ul  Department  of  Charities,  and 
when  all  of  them  shall  be  rejiresented  in  this  body. 
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SUGGESTIONS  OF  A  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZING  A  HOSPI- 
TAL SYSTEM  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  Paper  Prepared  for  the  Discussion  of  the  "llospiial  Question'' 
before  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association. 

By  Stephen  Smith,  il.  D.,  New  York  City. 

For  the  following  reasons  the  present  seems  especially  oppor- 
tune for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  What  shall  be  the  hos- 
pital system  of  New  York  during  the  twentieth  century  ? 

1.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  medical 

profession  to  prefer  and  seek  the  advantages  of  hospital  care  and 
treatment  for  their  patients.  2.  Wealthy  citizens  are  contributinir 
more  freely  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  hospitals  than  at 
any  previous  period.  3.  The  municipal  authorities  are  contem- 
plating the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  public  money  on 
hospitals,  viz.,  $12,000,000,  on  a  monster  hospital  at  Bellevue; 
$7,000,000  on  extension  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  hospitals; 
$7,000,000  on  hospitals  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  $2,000,- 
OOO  on  a  tuberculosis  hospital  on  Staten  Island ;  $1,000,000  for 
a  public  hospital  on  the  west  side,  and,  finally,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  hospitals  is  being  projected  by  private  individuals. 

Hitherto,  Xew  York  has  had  no  hospital  system,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, these  institutions,  both  ])ublic  and  private,  have  been 
located,  constructed  and  managed  with  slight  regard  to  the  neces- 
sitieB  of  the  sick  poor,  or  to  healthfulness  and  economy.  The  first 
governmental  restraint  over  the  establishment  of  private  hospitals 
was  by.  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  1894  and  1895,  requiring  the 
approval  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  a  proposed  hospital 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Before  approving  a  certificate 
the  Board  establishes,  affirmatively,  the  following  facts:  1.  The 
desirability  of  such  hospital  at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the 
certificate.  2.  The  character,  as  to  responsibility  of  the  proposed 
incorporators.  3.  The  financial  resoure(\s  of  the  proposed  incor 
poration.  This  law  has  i)rove(l  of  ^reat  iniportanee  by  preventiu:^ 
the  establishment,  in  undesirable  localities,  of  hospitals,  managC'l 
ky  irresponsible  persons,  and  without  nde'jiiate  ilnnneial  support. 
Tlie loMtioii^  construction,  and  management  of  the  public  hospitals 
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are  under  the  control  of  three  iudepeiidenc  departments  of  the 
municipal  government,  viz.,  the  Charities,  Health,  and  Belleviie 
and  Allied  Hospitals.  The  private  hospitals  are  under  no  other 
governmental  sii  penis  ion  tlian  that  exercised  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  as  stated  alRivc,  in  approving  their  certitipates  of 
incorporation. 

A  sTstem  of  hospiiul  ili-vclopinont  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  the  citv  of  Xew  Yoi-k,  during  the  twentieth  century, 
must  be  based  on  a  judicious  coii^dideration  of  the  followin{; 
questions : 

(1)  What  111//  br  the  Future  Demand  for  Hospital  Care  for 
the  Sich?  —  The  experience  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  teaches  an  impressive  lesson  as  to  the  future  demands  of 
the  sick  for  hospital  care  and  treatment.  During  the  first  half 
of  that  century,  there  was  but  one  hospital  in  (he  old  city  of  New 
York,  excluding  (lie  .Vli)ishonse,  although  the  population  increased 
from  tiO,515  to  r»15..'»47.  During  the  last  half  of  the  century  the 
hospitals  increased  t"  upwards  of  70,  with  an  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  l.fi.tO.Ol);;.  A  similar  ratio  of  increase  of  hospitals  to 
population  iKVurrul  in  the  Horoujih  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  present 
lime  the  efforts  of  |»ul>lic  authorities  and  private  corporations, 
and  citizens  to  increase  hospital  ac^N^nuiodations  is  unprecedented. 
The  increasing  p»|>u1arity  of  hi>spitals  is  due  to  the  great  ad- 
vance of  st'ientifie  iiK-dicine  ami  surgery  in  determining  more  ac- 
curately the  iiuinre  of  diseased  processes,  and  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  their  successful  treatment.  New  methods  of  analysis 
and  instnunent^  of  precision  are  more  and  more  enabling  the 
!-ludeiits  of  ]i;irholi>irv  lo  dis<W('r  the  ultimate  elements  of  disease. 
The  resiilt  lias  l>een  the  ideiititication  of  large  numbers  of  indi- 
vidual diseases  hilbeno  gn^upod  under  <Hie  name,  and  conse- 
quently tn'aied  in  gw^s.  These  discoveries  have  enormously  en- 
lan^l  tlH>  tield  of  Oftorative  surgery-,  and  multiplied  remedial 
measures  that  must  be  applied  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
As  these  rereUtioiw  of  the  mod«n\  rvi|uimiMnts  of  practice  arc 
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fall  to  the  care  of  the  physician,  and  to  the  sijeeialiat.  So  iui- 
preseed  are  practitioners  with  the  uwessity  of  hospital  care  of 
dieir  patients  that  many  are  creating  their  o\vn  private  hospitals. 
We  are  justified  in  concluding  that  Ihftc  is  ui  he  a  coustantly 
increasing  demand  for  hospital  accoiiiniodations  for  the  sick  of 
New  York.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unwarranted  lo  prcJict  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  that  the  time  is  not  tlLslaiit  whtn  acut« 
diseases  will  not  be  treated  in  the  homes  of  the  pct^ple,  but  in 
hospitals. 

(2)  What  SIuill  be  the  Organized  Muiucii>id  AalhvrUy  Hav- 
ing Jtirisdiction  of  the  Hoapiial  System  Suggested? — There 
should  be  created  a  "  Department  of  Jlospital-f."  The  chief 
officer  should  be  a  "  Commissioner  of  Hospitals,"  who  should  be 
a  physician  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  wpuriciice  in  hospital 
practice,  and  of  assured  executive  ability.  The  "  Department  of 
Hospitals"  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  iinard  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Hospitals,  tlic  C'onmussioncr  of  ('harities, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

This  plan  of  organizing  a  department  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  Board  of  which  consists  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  the  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port,  The  object  sougtit  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
union,  in  the  goyenunent  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals,  of  the 
allied  departments  which  have  an  interest  in  its  operations.  The 
Department  of  Hospitals  should  exercise  complete  control  of  all 
the  public  hospitals  now  or  hereafter  created,  viz.,  the  Bellevuc 
and  Allied  Hospitals,  the  hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Charities,  and  the  Contagions  Diseases  Hospitals 
under  the  cxtntrol  of  the  Department  of  Health.  The  assignment 
of  ambulance  districts  to  hospitals  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Police  Department  to  the  Department  of  Hospitals. 

!  be  the  Relation  of  the  Department  of  Hoa- 
oapitais? — The  Department  should  have  the 
disapproval  of  the  certiKcate  of  incorporation 
tals,  now  imposed  by  statute  upon  the  State 
and  such  approval  should  be  based  on  the 
lat  Board,  viz.:  1.  The  desirability  of  such 
and  place  proposed  in  the  certificate.  3.  The 
r  of  the  proposed  incorporators.  3.  The  adc- 
Wl  resonrces  of  the  promoters.  The  Department 
dtt  privtte  hospitals  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
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dependent  patients  when  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  managers.  There  are  many  private  hospitals  so  located, 
constructed,  and  equipped  that  they  would  form  an  important 
part  of  the  hospital  system  suggested  if  they  were  subsidized  by 
the  i)ayment  of  an  adequate  sum  for  the  care  of  the  patients  re- 
ceived by  them.  Vast  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  management  of  new  hospitals  could  be  saved 
if  the  public  authorities  would  pay  private  hospitals  a  liberal  per 
capita  allowance  for  the  treatment  of  charity  patients.  The  De- 
partment should  have  visitatorial  powers  of  all  private  hospitals, 
and  such  supervisory  jurisdiction  as  will  harmonize  their  man- 
agement with  the  system  of  hospital  administration  created  by  the 
Department. 

(4)  What  Should  be  the  Relation  of  the  Public  Hospitals  to 
the  Medical  Profession? — Every  person  who  is  legally  qualified 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York  should  be  allowed 
to  send  his  patients  to  the  public  hospitals  of  the  city,  to  attend 
his  patients  exclusively  while  in  the  hospital,  and  to  invite  any 
legally  qualified  practitioner  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patients,  whether  as  a  consultant  or  operator.  This 
plan  of  organizing  the  hospital  service  has  been  pursued  for  many 

years  by  hospitals  in  this  State  w^ith  the  happiest  results. 

The  exclusion  of  the  medical  profession  from  a  participation  in 
the  l>enefits  of  a  public  haspital  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  that  profes- 
sion, but  works  a  serious  injury  to  the  sick.  Under  present  hos- 
pital regulations,  the  medical  staff  exercises  all  the  powers  of  the 
most  exacting  monopoly  though  the  method  of  appointment  secures 
only  ordinary  practitioners.  Physicians,  not  members  of  the  at- 
tending staff,  whatever  may  be  their  abilities  or  rank,  have  no 
rights  in  the  hospital.  On  sending  their  patients  to  a  hospital 
they  lose  all  control  of  the  care  and  treatment,  which  are  assumeA 
by  the  ])liysioiaus  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  appoint<'d 
to  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  The  result  is  that  the  outside 
physician  loses  his  patient  and,  w^hat  is  perhaps  of  more  im- 
portanc(\  the  patient  loses  his  physician.  Hence,  large  numbers 
of  medical  practitioners,  perhaps  more  competent  to  treat  their 
patients  than  the  memlx^rs  of  a  hospital  staff,  refuse  to  send  their 
patients  to  a  hospital,  though  the  disease  is  of  a  kind  to  require 
hospital  advantages  for  successful  treatment.  This  old-time  cus- 
tom of  excluding  the  profession  from  the  benefits  of  hospitals  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  hospitals  of  London,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  this  progressive  age 
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(5)  What  Should  he  the  Relations  of  the  Pvblic  Hospitals 
io  the  Medical  Schools? — Practical  instruction  in  hospitals  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized  by  tlie  medical  colleges  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  complete  medical  education.  It  is  good  public 
policy  to  encourage  the  promoters  of  medical  education  to  utilize 
the  hospitals  under  municipal  control  for  the  purpose  of  clinical 
instruction  by  giving  them  access  to  the  patients  under  proper 
roles.  The  popular  prejudice  against  the  admission  of  medical 
students  to  the  wards  of  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  bedside  in- 
struction was  formerly  intense.  It  was  regarded  as  an  outrage 
upon  the  patients  to  expose  their  diseases  to  the  observation  of  a 
class  of  students.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
patients  in  a  ward  who  w-ere  selected  for  study  were  very  proud  of 
the  distinction,  while  those  who  were  passed  by  were  offended  at 
their  apparent  n^lect.  The  facts  established  by  experience  show 
that  the  benefits  of  clinical  instruction  are  reciprocal  as  between 
the  hospital  and  the  school.  The  ho8j)ital  which  has  the  most 
perfectly  organized  system  of  clinical  instruction  has  the  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  pa- 
tients, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  highest  grade  of  treatment,  and 
this  necessarilv  results  in  the  most  efficient  administration  of  the 
entire  hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion to  the  school  is  inestimable.  The  time  is  not  distant,  we 
trust,  when  the  hospitals  of  the  city  will,  as  in  the  European 
capitals,  be  the  centers  of  medical  instruction,  rather  than  mere 
accessories. 

(6)  What  Should  be  the  Relation  of  Public  Hospitals  to  the 
People?  —  The  public  hospitals,  built  and  supported  by  public 
funds,  should  furnish  adequate  facilities  to  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  who,  by  accident  or  disease,  require  the  ad- 
vantages of  hospital  care  and  treatment.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments the  hospital  should  be  so  ctmstructed  as  to  furnish  apart- 
ments adapted  to  every  rank  and  grade  of  society,  from  the  charity 
patient  to  the  millionaire.  The  rate  of  pay  should  be  scaled  on 
the  basis  of  the  accommodations  supplied,  whether  in  a  general 
ward,  a  room  with  one  or  more  occupants,  or  an  entirely  private 
apartment,  or  apartments.  ^loreover,  the  patient  who  pays  for 
hospital  accommodations  should  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
as  his  medical  attendant  any  legally  qualified  practitioner,  un- 
connected with  the  hospital  staff,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  hos- 
pital should  be  given  to  the  service  of  such  practitioner. 
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(7)  What  Should  be  the  Classification  of  the  Public  Hospitals 
Adapted  to  the  Necess^ities  of  the  People?  —  The  lirst  class  or 
hospitals  which  the  sick  and  injured  require  is  that  which  meets 
emergencies,  viz.,  "  The  Emergency  Hospital ;"  the  second  class 
should  provide  for  the  sick  during  convalescence,  viz.,  *'  The 
Convalescent  Hospital;"  the  third  class  should  be  equipped  for 
the  treatment  of  special  forms  of  disease,  viz.,  ^*  The  Special  Hos- 
pital;" the  fourth  class  should  be  devoted  to  diseases  which  re- 
quire isolation,  viz.,  "  The  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital." 

(8)  I'he  Emergency  Hospital. —  The  first  hospital  in  the  pru- 
j)osed  system  is  the  Emergency  Hospital,  where  the  sick  and  in 
jured  receive  first  treatment.  The  capacity  for  these  lios])itals 
must  vary  with  conditions,  but  in  general  it  would  be  coinpara- 
tively  limited,  as. the  term  of  residence  of  thoee  rc(piiring  it-^ 
sjx^cial  care  and  treatment  must  necessarily  be  brief.  As  much 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  locality  it 
may  be  estimated  that  their  capacity  will  be  for  300  patients  as  a 
minimum,  and  600  patients  as  a  maximum.  The  location  of  these 
hospitals  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  people  they  are  intended 
to  serve.  To.  determine  this  fact  the  city  should  be  divided  into 
Ilcspital  Districts,  the  division  being  based  on  the  laboring  or 
t(  nement-house  population,  and  registered  sickness. 

77/ e  construction  of  an  Emergency  Hospital  in  New^  York  City 
admits  of  a  variety  of  plans  and  details.  The  principle  governin;' 
the  construction  of  hospitals  since  the  Civil  War  is  to  the  elTecr 
that  the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people,  in  domicile,  increases 
in  ])roportion  to  the  increase  of  the  persons  occupying  a  given 
ground  space.  Therefore,  the  wards  were  spread  out  over  a  large 
area  and  were  one,  or  at  most,  two  stories  in  height.  This  sani- 
tary maxim  is  true  where  people  live  in  loosely  constructed  struc 
tures,  or  in  many-storied  buildings  in  which  one  story  ventilates 
freely  into  another.  In  the  country  where  land  is  cheap  and  con- 
struction work  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  the  best  style  of  hosj)ital 
architecture  is  the  cottage  form,  with  wards  one  or  two  stories 
in  height.  But  in  a  city  where  land  is  expensive,  and  construe- 
tirn  is  under  close  governmental  supervision,  the  conditions  are  so 
completely  changed  as  to  warrant  an  entire  reversal  of  the  ancient 
sanitary  maxim.  The  modem  "  apartment  hotel  "  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  construction  may  be  so  perfect  that,  in  the 
multiplication  of  stories  in  a  city  structure,  the  healthfulncss  of 
apartments  increases  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  level 
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of  the  street.  The  lofty  apartiiieiit  houses  are  rapidly  supplanting 
the  old  style  residences,  on  account  of  both  health  and  the  many 
additional  conveniences  and  economies  in  living.  In  like  manner 
the  many-story  hospital  is  destined  to  supplant,  in  cities,  the  two 
or  three-story  structures.  The  lower  two  or  three  stories  will  be 
devoted  to  the  administrative  duties,  while  the  higher  storicci, 
exj)osed  to  the  sunlight  and  free  air  of  the  country,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  sick. 

The  plan  here  snggestid  of  building  a  scries  of  Emergency 
Hospitals,  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  stories  in  height,  on  very  limited 
areas  of  gi'ound,  in  "  Hospital  Districts  "  carefully  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  people,  greatly  simplifies  the  problem 
we  are  attempting  to  solve.  In  the  first  place  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  select  expensive  plots  of  ground,  but  any  available  place 
within  a  given  distance  could  be  taken.  Next  would  be  the  di- 
minished cost  of  building  owing  to  the  compactness  of  the  struc- 
ture; it  is  estimated  that  such  buildings  could  be  erected  for  hos- 
pital purposes  at  a  cost  per  bed  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  Again,  the 
administration  of  such  a  hospital  would  be  far  less  cumlx^rsome 
and'  expensive  than  the  old-time  cottage  hospital.  Finally,  the 
healthfulness  of  the  hospital  of  many  stories  would  be  far  greater 
than  the  hospital  whose  wards  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  foul 
air,  heat,   and  noise  of  the  streets. 

The  Attending  Staff  should  consist  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the 
Senior  and  the  Junior.  The  term  of  service  in  each  grade  should 
be  five  years,  or  a  total  of  t(  n  years  in  both  grades.  The  Senior 
grade  should  l>e  filled  by  promotion  from  the  Junior  grade,  and  no 
person  should  be  eligible  to  the  Junior  grade  who  is  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  nor  who  holds  a  similar  position  in  another  hos- 
pital. The  Senior  Attending  Staff  should  have  supreme  control 
of  the  division  of  the  service  assigned  to  each,  and  the  Junior 
Attending  Staff  should  act  as  assistants  and  substitutes  to  the 
Seniors. 

The  Resident  Staff  should  consist  of  two  grades  of  graduates, 
viz.,  the  Senior  and  the  Junior.  The  term  of  sen^ice  should  be 
six  months  in  each  grade,  or  one  year  in  both  grades.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  !?taff  should  bo  residents  through  both  terms.  In  ap- 
portioning the  service  an  average  of  fifty  patients  should 
constitute  a  division  to  which  an  individual  member  of  tlie  Senior 
Attending  Staff  and  his  assistant,  and  a  Senior  and  Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Resident  Staff,  are  assigned.  The  service  should  be 
continuous. 

10 
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The  ConsuUing  Staff  should  consist  of  two  elasaos,  viz.,  (a) 
(u'lieral  Consultants,  and  (h)  Special  Coiisullauts.  Tlic  General 
('(.n^'ultanta  slinuld  l)e  j)liysicians  and  surgeons  who  have  serve<l 
I  he  full  term  of  ten  years  in  the  hospital,  and  the  Special  Con- 
sultants should  be  eminent  practitioners  in  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  classed  as  specialties.  When  the  Consultants  of 
either  class  are  called  in  consultation  on  pati(nls,  in  public  hos- 
pitals, they  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  professional  fee. 

The  Medical  Board  should  consist  of  the  Senior  Attending 
Staff,  and  any  member  of  the  Junior  Attending  Staff  acting  as 
a  substitute.  The  Medical  Board  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Department  of  Hospitals  for  the  nomination  of  all  subordinate 
officers  and  for  a  close,  daily  supervision  of  the  order,  discipline, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  every  branch  of  the  service. 

The  Executive  Officer  should,  preferably,  be  a  physician  of  as- 
sured executive  efficiency.  The  Executive  Officer  and  subordinate 
officials  should  be  recommended  by  the  Medical  Board  to  the  De- 
partment for  appointment,  and  no  such  official  should  be  appointed 
without  such  recommendation. 

The  special  features  of  the  al>ove  plan  of  organizing  the  Medical 
Sen'ice  of  an  Emergency  Hospital,  which  require  comment,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  division  of  the  Attending  Staff  into  two  grades,  Senior 
and  Junior,  is  important,  viz.:  (a)  The  diseases  of  the  patients 
being  acute,  the  members  of  the  staff  should  visit  daily;  which  re- 
quires that  there  should  be  two  "attendants  to  meet  emergencies, 
(b)  The  training  of  the  Junior  member,  during  his  five  years' 
service,  fits  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  Senior,  on  retirement,  and 
thus  a  high  degree  of  qualification  is  maintained  in. the  medical 
service,  (c)  A  fixed  term  of  service  of  ten  years,  five  years  in 
each  grade,  is  ample  in  an  Emergency  Hospital,  to  secure  all  the 
benefits  of  experience  that  a  hospital  can  confer;  if  the  term  is 
limited  the  attendant  is  far  more  likelv  to  attend  strictlv  to  his 
duties  in  order  to  gain  all  the  advantages  possible  during  hi< 
term ;  wnthin  ten  years  a  competent  physician  will  secure  a  private 
practice  which  will  absorb  all  his  interests  and  energies;  finally, 
the  limited  term  admits  of  the  admission  of  a  far  larger  number 
of  capable  and  deserving  young  physicians  to  the  advantages  of 

hospital  practice.  This  scheme  would  result  in  a  reform  of  tl>? 
present  obsolete  practice  of  api)ointing  men  for  life  to  hospital 
staffs,  many  of  whom,  far  advanced  in  years,  hold  similar  posi- 
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tions  in  other  hospitals,  and  would  give  scores  of  competent 
gradufites  opportunities  for  hospital  experience.  (d)  Hospital 
consultations  are  too  much  neglected.  Everv  nudical  staff  of  a 
hospital  should  have  the  counsel  and  advice  of  men  of  large  ex- 
perience when  emergencies  occur  in  ])raetice,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  two  grades  of  Consultants.  The  General  Con- 
sultants are  men  who  have  alreadv  served  in  th(*  hospital  for  a 
full  term  of  years,  and  are  able  to  api>re(  late  the  conditions  which 
are  present,  and  which  retpiire  a  judgment  l)ase<l  on  experience 
for  their  proper  determination.  The  Special  Consultants  are 
necessary  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  emergencies  which  arise  on  the 
admission  of  special  forms  of  disease.  The*  j)rofessional  fee  is  thcs 
just  due  of  the  Consultant  of  either  class,  (e)  The  term  of  on*^- 
year  service  for  the  Resident  Staff,  in  two  grades  of  six  months 
each,  would  secure  greater  devotion  to  duty  and  admit  a  larger 
number  of  recent  graduates  to  the  advantages  of  the  hospital, 
(f)  The  continuous  service  and  an  average  of  fifty  patients  to 
each  division  secures  that  continuity  of  treatment  of,  and  interest 
in,  individual  patients,  so  essential  to  their  recovery,  (g)  The 
Medical  Board  shoulcj  be  composed  of  officers  having  the  largest 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  and  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  every  detail  in  its  management, 

(9)  Convalescent  HospUah. —  The  questions  which  arise  in 
the  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  Convalescent  Hospitals  are 
much  more  readily  determined.  The  most  important  are,  (a) 
Location;  (b)  Construction;  (c)  Administration. 

(a)  The  location  of  a  Convalescent  Hospital  should  be  in  the 
open  country,  on  an  elevated  site,  easily  accessible  to  the  city. 
The  location  should  be  on  a  water  front  navigable  from  the  city, 
for  two  reasons,  viz. :  1.  For  facility  of  transportation  of  both 
passengers  and  supplies,  and,  2.  For  the  curative  effect  of  the 
recreation  afforded  to  the  sick  bv  excursions  on  the  water.  The 
site  should  contain  ample  grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  farm 
supplies,  as  vegetables,  milk,  fruits,  stock.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  available  sites  for  Convalescent  Hospitals  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay,  the  Sound,  and  Hudson  River,  w^ithin  suital)]e 
distance  of  the  citv. 

(b)  The  Construction  should  be  a  colony,  with  cottages  of  th«: 
family  type,  and  sufficient  in  number  to  allow-  of  minute  classili- 
cation.  These  structures  should  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive, 
but  substantial  and  durable.  It  has  been  experimentally  deter- 
mined in  Germany  that  convalescents  who  do  suitable  work  out- 
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of-doors,   on  farms,   recover  much   more   rapidly  than  do  those 
confined  in  city  hospitals. 

(c)  The  administration  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  officer  of  large  experience  in  the 
practical  duties  of  hospital  management,  with  a  resident  medical 
staff  of  recent  graduates,  having  a  limited  tenure  of  service.  The 
Training  School  for  Kur.ses  of  the  Department  should  be  located 
in  this  hospiliil,  and,  by  properly  arranged  scheme  of  assignment, 
should  furni.-h  nurses  to  all  of  the  other  hospitals.  The  members 
of  the  attending  staffs  of  the  various  hospitals  should  have  the 
right  to  the. continuous  care  of  the  patients  whom  they  send  to  the 
Convalescent  Hospital. 

(10)  Special  Hospitals. —  There  is  a  gi'owing  need  of  well- 
equipped  and  managed  special  hospitals  in  this  city  in'  which  in- 
struments of  j)recision  are  necessary  to  successful  treatment.  The 
provisions  made  in  existing  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the 
treatment  of  the  special  diseases  of  the  poor,  as  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  other  organs,  are  inadequate  and  preventive  of  that 
high  grade  of  success.  The  importance  of  these  special  institu- 
tions  is  seen  in  the  crowds  which  throng  the  few  better-conducted 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  numbering  often  five  and  six  hundred 
during  the  two  or  three  hours  of  attendance.  The  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  sensitive  organs,  as  the  eye  and  ear,  requir- 
ing the  ex]j(  rt  use  of  delicate  instruments,  under  these  conditions 
of  rush  and  confusion,  is  impossible.  The  only  possible  relief  to 
those  seeking  treatment  of  special  diseases  is  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  thoroughly  equipped  hospitals  and  disj)ensaries  de- 
voted to  these  specialties. 

(11)  Coniagioxis  Diseases  Hospitals. —  These  hospitals  wer^' 
formerly  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Department 
of  Charities.  Owing  to  their  inefficiency,  the  Department  of 
Health,  in  1872-3,  began  to  create  hospitals  for  contagions 
diseases  on  an  entirely, new  l>asis  of  location,  construction  an  I 
management.  The  value  of  these  new  hospitals  was  at  once  d(Mn- 
onstrated.  The  protection  which  they  have  afforded  the  tene- 
ment-house classes  from  the  brood  of  domestic  pestilences  which 
formerly  decimated  the  homes  of  the  poor  cannot  be  estimat(Hl. 
The  remarkable  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  these  hospitals 
when  removed  from  a  department  devoted  to  the  custodial  care  of 
the  poor  to  a  department  having  expert  knowledge  of  contagious 
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diseases  strikingly  illustrates  the  defects  of  our  hydra-headed 
.  system  of  hospitals. 

(12).  Onjanization  of  Hospital  Systenu— The  practical  appli 
cation  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  to  existing  conditions  could  bo 
much  more  readily  effected  if  the  previous  development  and 
growth  of  our  hospitals  had  been  along  definite  and  well-devised 
lines,  and  under  a  competent  municipal  authority.  But  even  in 
their  present  chaotic  state  as  regards  location,  construction,  and 
division  of  authority  in  management,  a  serious  effort  should  be 
made  to  so  organize  them  into  a  system  that  during  the  present 
century  they  will  develop  symmetrically,  and  thus  be  better 
adapted  to  fulfill  their  mission  to  the  sick  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. To  that  end  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the. method 
of  organizing  the  hospital  system,  above  outlined,  are  submitted. 

1.  The  "  Department  of  Hospitals  "  should  be  provided  for  by 
an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  the  city. 

2.  When  organized  the  Department  should  create  "  Hospital 
Districts,"  the  division  of  territory  being  based  on  the  population 
of  the  laboring  or  tenement-house  classes  and  the  sickness  rate. 

3.  The  following  public  hospitals  should  become  "  Emergency 
Hospitals,"  with  properly  assigned  districts,  viz.,  Gouvemeur, 
Bellevue,  Harlem,  Fordham.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  the 
proposed  Itfew  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  accommodate  2,000  or  3,000 
patients  and  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $12,000,000, 
should  be  discarded,  and  an  Emergency  Hospital  should  be  con- 
structed there  on  the  plans  above  eriven,  to  accommodate  600 
patients.  The  remaining  grounds  should  be  sold,  the  income  of 
which  would  construct  the  proposed  Bellevue  Emergency  Hospital 
and  provide  a  Convalescent  Hospital.  This  plan  would  save  to 
the  city,  not  only  the  $12,000,000  for  the  greater  Bellevue,  but, 
as  seen  in  paragraph  (5),  also  the  $7,000,000  for  the  extension  of 
hospital  accommodations  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

4.  In  providing  Emergency  Hospitals  for  districts  where  none 
now  exist,  the  Department  of  Hospitals  should  endeavor,  first,  to 
arrange  with  any  private,  well-equipped  hospital  in  that  vicinity, 
by  suitable  pavment  for  the  care  of  public  patients,  to  become  the 
"Emergency  Hospital  "  of  that  district.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  hospitals  which  would  gladly  accent  that  position 
and  thoroughly  perform  its  duties,  if  they  could  be  compensated 
adequately,  thus  saving  to  the  city  the  enormous  cost  of  erecting, 
equipping,  and  managing  its  own  hospitals. 
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5.  One  or  more  "  Convalescent  Hospitals  "  should  be  at  once 
created  on  ample  farm  lands  located  on  the  water  front  within 

easy  access  of  the  city.  AVhen  such  a  hospital  is  ready  for  occu- 
pation the  inmates  of  the  hospitals  on  BlackwelFs  Island  should 
be  removed  as  they  convalesce  to  the  **  Convalescent  Hospital," 
and  these  Island  hospitals  should  be  converted  into  infirmaries 
for  the  incurables  and  other  classes  in  that  Department  of  Chari- 
ties. By  this  change  the  $7,000,000  required  for  the  additions  to 
these  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  would  be  saved  to  the  city, 
and  the  accommodations  of  the  Department  of  Charities  would  be 
greatly  improved. 

6.  The  "  Special "  and  "  Contagious  Diseases "  Hospitals 
would  take  their  proper  places  in  the  system  of  hospitals  organized 
by  the  proposed  Department  of  Hospitals,  and  their  location,  or- 
ganization, and  management  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  teachings  of  science  and  experience. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Comuiittee  on  Reformatories  respectfully  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1906,  the  several  State 
institutions  of  a  reformatory  and  training  school  character,  subject 
to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
have  been  visited  by  the  committee  and  inspected  regularly  by 
the  Board's  inspector. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the 
City  of  Nev^r  York,  Commonly  Known  as  "  The  House  of  Ref- 
uge/' Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. 

The  present  year  closes  with  the  question  of  the  location  of  a 
new  site  still  unsettled. 

An  extension  of  time  and  a  modification  of  the  restriction  as  to 
distance  from  Xew  York  City  have  been  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, giving  the  commission  authority  to  settle  upon  a  site 
located  within  seventy  miles  of  the  city  instead  of  the  fifty-mile 
limit  before  enjoined. 

Many  of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  old  buildings  have  beein 
tolerated  in  the  expectation  that  the  institution  would  very  soon 
remove  to  a  site  and  plan  of  housing  more  in  keeping  with  modem 
demands.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cell  form  of  confine- 
ment to  which  the  264  boys  in  the  present  second  division  are 
sent  at  night. 

A  discriminating  classification  and  segregation  has  thus  been 
impossible. 

Some  Physical  Improx^ements. 

The  old  building  formerly  occupied  by  girls  has  permitted  some 
latitude  in  the  rearranging  of  such  quarters  and  divisions  as  here- 
tofore were  the  subject  of  special  criticism  at  times  of  committee 
visitation  and  inspection,  namely : 

General  quarantine  quarters  and  the  fourth  division  boys'  sleep- 
ing quarters. 
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The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  a  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  room  and  is  furnished  with  convenient  furniture  for 
quarantine,  and  will  care  for  several  dozen  boys  at  one  time  if 
necessary. 

The  room  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  drill  practice.  Boys 
during  the  period  of  observation  are  taught  the  manual  of  arms ; 
this  instruction  serves  both  the  purpose  of  daily  exercise  and  necea- 
sary  knowledge  in  military  tactics  which  is  a  part  of  the  institution 
training. 

On  the  upper  floor,  equally  as  well  appointed  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  have  been  assigned  cellrooms  for  that  portion  of  the 
family  older  in  years  and  more  advanced  in  criminal  tendencies 
who  need  special  treatment  and  separation  from  the  younger  mem- 
bers. 

On  March  1st  of  the  year  an  experiment  was  made  in  educa- 
tional work ;  a  special  teacher  was  assigned  to  the  division  who  took 
each  boy  in  turn,  graded  him  after  an  examination  and  mapped 
out  for  each  a  distinct  course  Of  study.  So  far  the  experiment 
promises  encouraging  results. 

Parole  Work. 

Of  the  character  of  boys  being  received  since  the  operation  of 
the  new  law  of  Jime  1,  1904,  this  is  to  be  said:  A  more  difficult 
and  less  responsible  class  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendency.  This 
condition  is  thought  to  be  in  a  large  measure  chargeable  to  the 
greater  care  and  more  discriminating  inquiries  made  by  the 
children's  court  and  the  parole  system  connected  therewitL 

The  natural  result  of  thorough  court  work  is  that  the  less  promis- 
ing material  finds  its  way  into  institutional  life.  That  these  condi- 
tions add  greater  problems  for  the  management  of  the  ^^  Befuge  " 
goes  without  saying. 

The  parole  work  of  the  institution  is  continued  along  efficient 
lines.  The  recent  allowance  of  an  extra  visiting  officer  has  mato- 
rially  aided  in  making  more  effective  this  very  necessary  field  of 
endeavor. 

In  a  large  special  institution  such  as  this,  the  services  of  six 
such  officers  would  be  none  too  many.  So  much  of  the  really  good 
results  to  be  secured  in  the  interests  of  these  boys  depends  upon 
a  discreet  and  tactful  after-visitation  and  a  helpful  guidance 
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that  the  matter  of  a  little  extra  expense  incurred  for  the  present 
in  this  department  should  not  be  unfavorably  considorctl.  It  will 
pay  well  in  the  future. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  gathered  and  tabulated : 

Whole  number  boys  under  supen-ision  parole  not  expired.  .        620 

Reporting  regularly  up  to  close  of  fiscal  year  and  doing  well.       340 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole : 

By  reoommitment 4 

By  parole  officers  through  courts. 30 

By  parole  officers  direct .  -. 40 

■         74 

Hetumedy  held  temporarily  and  reparoled 20 

Delinquent  in  matter  of  reporting  regularly  for  changing 
employment  or  address  without   permission    and    cases 

ordered  investigated  and  boys  returned  wb^re  necessary.  133 

Sent  to  other  institutions 33 

Died  . 1 

Insane  or  feeble-minded 2 

Parole  expired  on  account  of  age,  viz. : 

Doing  well 11 

Doing  badly 6 

17 


620 


It  is  realized  by  the  management  that  through  the  department 
of  parole  the  main  help  is  to  be  secured  in  bringing  the  present 
family  to  the  point  where  transfer  to  the  new  conditions  will  be 
most  expeditiously  and  properly  made.  The  best  work  under  the 
proposed  new  plans  will  be  with  boys  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  habits  of  the  routine  of  the  congregate  plan  of  institutional 
life. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  Superintendent  Byers  is  shaping 
his  present  course  so  that  the  family  may  be  less  embarrassed 
in  its  final  work  of  classification  and  adjustment  to  new 
canditioDfl. 
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Educational  and  Industrial. 

Reflected  from  the  operations  of  the  parole  law  was  the  need 
of  a  readjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  changing 
character  of  the  population. 

The  curriculum  fixed  upon  by  the  principal  and  school  au- 
thorities has  in  its  modifieations  iriven  more  place  to  constnictive 
work  of  the  manual  training^  erflde  and  is  desired  to  fit  in  better 
with  the  introductory  plans  of  the  Industrial  Department. 
Visitation  to  the  schools  during  the  year  has  confirmed  the  wis- 
dom of  makiner  the  change. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  effort  the  departments  are  fonnSl 
now  somewhat  better  supplied  with  material  than  heretofore. 
Much  practical  work  of  use  to  the  institution  has  been  done 
during  the  year. 

In  the  blacksmith  shop  the  boys  have  made  over  and  re- 
enameled  in  white  107  bedsteads,  fitting  to  each  a  substantial 
wire-cleated  mattress.  Other  squads  of  boys  have  renewed 
and  re-covered  200  grac!«5  fibro  Tnnttro«<?p««.  Tho  cnmouter  fhon, 
plumbing  shop,  tailor  and  shoe  shops  have  all  contributed  their 

helpful  quota. 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Rochester. 

The  trying  task  of  conducting  two  institutions  at  one  time 
is  the  situation  developed  here,  by  the  process  of  gradnal  re- 
moval from  the  confirrf*c:a^<*  system  of  housinir  within  the  city 
limits  to  \hj\\  of  tbo  poHa^re  colonv  on  the  no^v  si^o  in  tho 
country  at  Rush.  This  feature  has  been  exceptionally  embar- 
rassinc:  to  the  chief  officers  upon  whom  fell  the  burden  of  re- 
conciliation and  adjustment  of  old  methods  to  new  and  the  selec- 
tion and  classification  of  the  new  families  for  farm  rx>lonv  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  aggravating  delays  have  been  added 
and  unnecessary  difficulties  created  by  the  inability  of  certain 
contractors  to  meet  promptly  their  engagements  the  new  work 
has  been  carried  steadily  forward,  and  under  new  contracts 
entered  into  in  April,  other  builders  arc  completing  the  erection 
of  cottages  and  bams. 
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Present  Status  at  New  Site. 

The  colony  family  as  a  whole  is  now  assuming  the  j)r(>i)'ir 
tions  of  a  more  serious  community  life.  The  entire  primary 
department  has  already  been  transferred.  Jt  has  been  tlie  ear- 
nest hope  of  the  managers  to  have  the  whole  city  laniily  moved 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year,  but  the  fall  months  were  so  un- 
usually severe  that  many  delays  were  caused  in  building  opera- 
tions. It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  know  that  the  end  is  in 
sight.  Prof.  Briggs'is  now  preparing  to  remove  his  family  to 
one  of  the  original  farm  cottages  which  is  being  remodeled  for  his 
occupancy.  Most  of  the  present  work  at  the  boys'  cottages  is  of  a 
nature  preparatory  to  occupancy  and  embraces  plans  and  adjust- 
ments to  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

The  present  condition  of  the  buildings  is  as  follows : 

Cottages  opened  and  in  full  operation 11 

Cottages  opened,  furnished,  but  awaiting  assignment  of. 

supervisors 4 

Cottages  completed  all  but  water  and  sewerage  connec- 
tion    2 

Cottages  nearing  completion,  needing  still  minor  window 
and  door  hardware  supplies;  cement  floor  in  kitchen 
and  basement,   and  water  and  sewerage  connection...  4 

This  covers  the  total  number  originally  Contracted  for. 

Census  Division. 

The  number  of  boys  at  the  new  site  at  the  close  of  the  year 

was 20G 

The  number  remaining  at  the  city  school 309 

Of  the  boys  beyond  16  years  of  age  the  division  is  as  follows: 

At  new  site 37 

At  city  house 128 

The  plan  followed  is  to  send  all  newly-committed  boys  directly 

to   the   farm   and    in   transfers   from   the   city   house   to   select 

younger  boys  and  such  as  will  better  fit  in  with  new  conditions. 

None  are  now  at  the  new  site  who  were  committed  at  the  age 

of  16  years. 
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Cottage  Administration. 

Inspections  and  visitations  have  given  particular  notice  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  employment  and  assignment  of  supervisors. 
It  is  realized  that  a  great  measure  of  success  in  the  new  work 
depends  upon  securing  persons  of  right  temperament  and 
attitude. 

The  superintendent  reports  encouraging  pn^ess  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  couples  for  these  positions.  Newcomers  so  far 
assigned  are  gradually  acquiring  more  familiarity  with  the 
duties  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  an 
experienced  supervising  matron  they  will  rapidly  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  fuller  requirements  of  the  new  work. 

Parole  Efforts. 

With  the  change  in  plan  of  housing  and  character  of  comit- 
nients  will  also  come  of  necessity  a  revision  of  the  system  of 
parole;  At  present  this  work  is  about  equally  divided  between 
two  voluntary  societies  of  a  religious  character  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  chaplains  assigned  to  the  school  proper. 

Boys  are  visited  only  in  special  instances,  and  are  usually 
kept  in  touch  with  by  correspondence.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
these  officers  who  already  have  prescribed  duties  within  the  in- 
stitution to  give  that  full  attention  to  each  case  which  is  ex- 
pected l)y  the  parole  laws. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  iuiportant  departments  of  reform- 
atory work,  equalling  in  results  the  training  of  the  school  itself, 
is  that  of  parole  visitation,  sensibly,  practically  and  thoroughly 
conducted. 

Closing  of  (he  City  House. 

More  than  half  of  the  family  is  still  quartered  at  the  city 
institution,  and  of  that  number  (309)  a  large  proportion  are 
older  boys  hardly  suitable  for  the  new  work  by  reason  of  crim- 
inal tendencies,  or  as  otherwise  experienced  in  institutional  habits 
which  would  imfavorably  affect  the  discipline  of  the  cottage 
home  life. 

With  '  ^"WwisioBL  aBd  by  suitable  transfers 

V  8faoiild  be  empty  by  the 
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Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion. 

This  institution  has  materially  added  to  its  bed  capacity  by 
the  physical  improvements  begun  and  completed  during  the  year. 

Cottages  Nos.  5  and  6  have  added  forty-four  beds,  making  the 
normal  bed  capacity  of  the  plant  now  about  195.  At  the  time  of 
oonunittee  inspection  No.  5  was  fully  occupied  and  No.  G  was 
finished  and  ready  but  lacked  certain  furniture  and  general 
equipment. 

The  work  of  remodeling  the  administration  building  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  make  certain  that  by  the  close  of  the  year 
the  painters  may  begin  their  work.  Much  needed  additional 
room  has  been  provided  for  general  office  purposes,  two  more 
living  rooms  for  staff  and  the  enlargement  of  four  other  rooms 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  new  chapel  is  practically  completed.  It  provides  for  a 
recreation  hall  and  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor  or  half  base- 
ment. Both  the  hall  and  chapel  proper  have  more  than  abundant 
natural  light  and  good  ventilation.  The  workmanship  of  this 
building  is  creditable. 

We,  however,  exceedingly  regret  that  the  building  set  aside  for 
religious  worship  should  at  the  same  time  be  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  inmates  with  secular  exercises  of  a  character  likely 
to  minimize  the  helpful  influences  which  it  is  designed  the  chapel 
and  its  ser^ces  should  arouse  and  foster. 

The  ardiitectural  plan  of  the  new  cottages  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  group  scheme.  The  inferiority  of  design  is 
emphasized  in  the  factory-like  aspect  of  the  completed  work. 
The  distinctive  yet  plain  ornamentation  of  l)rick  which  gavo 
the  older  cottages  a  certain  character  is  omitted  from  the  new 
ones.  The  pleasing  brick  porches  of  the  old  are  wanting.  The 
main  entrances  are  not  in  the  center;  thus  the  symmetry  of  tho 
facade  is  destroyed.  The  roofs  have  also  been  made  conspicu- 
otuly  different  in  style  and  color. 

This  eommittee  sees  no  satisfactory  reason  why  any  departure 
whatsoever  should  have  been  made  in  the  exterior  design  of  the 
orignuQ  group  of  cottages.  They  present  in  every  way  a  better 
and  mora  homelike  appearance  than  the  new  ones  just  completed 
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by  the  State  Architect.  This  is  a  misfortune  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  having  no  longer  the  power  to  disapprove  of 
the  plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  State  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  institutions,  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

Classification. 

The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  materially 
reduced  when  both  cottages  are  fully  equipped.  On  the  day  of 
visitation  the  census  was  222,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  hall- 
ways for  sleeping  quarters  and  prevented  a  proper  family 
classification. 

In  general  the  following  assignment  of  inmates  has  been  made : 

Cottage  1.  The  younger  and  less  hardened  girls. 

Cottage  2.  Xext  better  grade  as  assigned  by  superintendent 
upon  recommendation  of  cottage  and  staff  officers;  and  so  on. 

The  *^  Refuge  "  or  seventh  building  in  order,  is  held  for  the  less 
promising  residuum. 

Future  Provisions  for  Enlargement. 

With  the  erection  of  the  sixth  cottage  the  rectangular  scheme 
for  placing  the  buildings  was  completed. 

Future  extensions  will  necessarily  have  to  be  on  the  higher 
ground  to  the  south  adjacent  to  the  present  group.  The  State's 
property  now  held  is  not  well  located  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
cut  in  two  by  the  main  highway,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  62- 
acre  farm,  and  on  the  other  the  reformatory  proper;  unused  land 
on  this  side  is  too  low  for  building  purposes.  The  committee, 
therefore,  renews  its  former  recommendation  that  the  farm  prop- 
erty now  sublet  and  of  little  value  to  the  institution  be  sold,  and 
with  the  proceeds  the  more  suitable  land  for  future  building 
purposes  to  the  south  be  acquired. 

A  signal  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  the  latter  will  be,  as 
was  fully  outlined  in  the  1904  report  —  namely — the  possibility 
of  having  at  small  expense  a  railroad  spur  built  for  the  direct 
delivery  of  the  institution  supplies  of  which  the  coal  item  alone 
ia  no  small  matter. 
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The  committee  again  refers  to  the  inadequate  hospital  pro- 
visions. Some  relief  must  certainly  be  given.  The  institution 
is  growing,  yet  it  depends  upon  a  single  open  ward  for  all  its 
hospital  work.  Here  of  necessity  mothers  and  babies,  special 
diseases  and  tuberculosis  are  being  treated.  The  situation  as  it 
now  exists  is  not  creditable  to  the  State. 

Discipline. 

Bemarkable  as  it  may  appear  with  all  the  inconvenience  of 
crowded  conditions  the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been 
exemplary.  Comparatively  few  runaway  attempts  have  been 
made.  Superintendent  Curtin  says  of  this  that  the  special  efforts 
made  by  herself  and  associates  to  gain  the  girls'  confidence  has 
much  to  do  with  this  result.  It  has  been  the  custom  at  this  insti- 
tution for  the  superintendent  to  visit  cottages  at  certain  times  each 
week  to  privately  interview  girls  who  wish  to  speak  or  seek  advice 
about  their  personal  affairs.  The  confidences  exchanged  have 
beneficially  reflected  upon  the  question  of  discipline. 

Oeneral  Records. 

The  Committee  on  Reformatories  embraced  in  its  general  in- 
spection an  inquiry  and  examination  of  records  and  office  methods 
and  later  assigned  an  inspector  to  make  certain  special  tests  along 

the  lines  indicated  by  Chairman  Stewart. 

With  the  growth  of  the  institution  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  and  readjustment  of  system  was  necessary.  This  will 
have  to  be  more  fully  planned  for  especially  in  the  form  of  entry 
and  character  of  data  supplied  by  such  records  as  may  be  kept 
in  the  divisions  of  parole  hospital,  both  general  and  dispensary 
work  —  discipline  and  merit  as  applied  to  each  girl's  general 
standing  and  institutional  conduct. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford. 

The  commitments  from  the  metropolitan  courts  to  this  insti- 
tution have  during  the  year  increased  so  rapidly  that  notification 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of  city  magistrates  of  New  York  to 
withhold  their  assignments  for  a  period.  Vacancies  since  occur- 
ring from  time  to  time  have  been  filled  from  the  rural  districts 
upon  application  filed  in  advance  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
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institution.  This  shows  in  a  convincing  way  the  urgent  need  of 
keeping  the  facilities  abreast  of  the  needs. 

The  normal  bed  capacity  of  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  215.  The  population  on  latest  day  of  inspection  was 
228  — ten  babies. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  overcrowding  is  probably  felt 
in  the  reception  house  where  it  operates  to  practically  annul  the 
progressive  steps  of  promotion  and  classification  to  which  these 
girls  are  entitled  after  a  certain  course  of  training.  To  deprive 
them  of  these  advantages  makes  them  restless  and  unhappy  and  in 
time  reacts  upon  discipline. 

Some  Betterments  Noted. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  of 
which  the  following  are  the  more  important : 

a.  The  frame  building  for  use  of  male  employees  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  occupied.  It  provides  for  six  men.  A 
man  and  wife  occupy  the  first  floor  and  board  the  others. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  men  within  call  is  important  in 
the  event  of  fire  or  special  emergency. 

b.  The  work  of  laying  cement  walks  has  been  continued; 
some  400  square  feet  have  been  laid  by  the  inmates  imder  di- 
rection of  officers. 

c.  The  heating  system  has  been  extended  to  give  the  hospital 
cottage  better  service  for  the  winter.  The  connections  were 
made  by  the  engineer  and  the  excavations  by  the  inmates. 

d.  The  telephone  service  between  buildings  has  been  ex- 
tended. Six  instruments  were  secured  from  another  State  insti- 
tution in  exchange  for  other  material. 

The  work  of  installation  was  performed  by  own  labor. 
.6.  A  traveling  library  of  100  books  has  been  secured  from 
the  State  librarian. 

Building  Operations. 

Since  October  2,  1905,  work  has  been  more  or  less  in  progress 
upon  two  additional  cottages  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
1905.  Bids  for  these  were  originally  opened  July  14,  1905.  The 
appropriation  was  found  to  fall  short  some  $7,000  on  the  figures 

of  the  lowest  bidder.  Plans  were  subsequently  modified  to  per- 
mit of  building  within  appropriation  figures.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  year  their  condition  is  as  follows: 
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Both  cottages^  known  as  No.  5  and  No.  6,  are  under  roof.  The 
white  plaster  work  is  being  completed,  the  conduit  and  pipe  instal- 
lation nearly  finished.  Windows  throughout  have  been  placed. 
Fire  escapes  have  been  erected.  There  remains  still  the  laying  of 
the  maple  flooring  and  the  placing  of  trim.  Interior  plumbing 
work  is  just  begun.  The  contractor's  representative  promises  final 
completion  some  time  in  January,  1907.  Sixteen  mechanics  are 
at  present  working  on  the  job. 

Industrial  and  Educational  Efforts, 

The  classes  and  diaracter  of  the  industrial  training  continue 
with  but  little  change  on  lines  as  before  noted.  A  full  quota  was 
found  assigned  to  each  of  the  following  divisions :  Plain  sewing, 
dressmaking,  cooking,  basket  and  palmetto  hat  making,  rug  weav- 
ing, laundry  work  in  general  and  gardening  and  general  house 
work. 

The  courses  in  each  appear  sensibly  planned;   selections  of 

pupils  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  adaptability  of  the  inmate 
and  the  possible  practical  after-value  of  the  training. 

The  general  school  work  is  showing  progress  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  schoolroom  space  is  limited  and  that  the  grade  of  girls 

now  committed  is  a  more  neglected  one.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  found  that  the  school  work  must  be  conducted  on  more  indi- 
vidual lines  to  be  most  effective. 

This  necessitates  the  foniiation  of  small  groups. 

It  is  hoped  the  Legislature  may  soon  grant  the  means  to  build 
a  structure  which  shall  combine  under  one  roof,  with  proper  segre- 
gation, ample  facilities  for  needed  school  and  industrial  ex- 
tensions. 

Health  Conditions. 

The  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  comparatively 
good  health  report  for  the  past  year.  Its  hospital  facilities,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  adequate  —  even  at  the  present  time  such  few 
contagious  diseases  as  are  being  treated  cannot  be  given  proper 
isolation. 

Parole. 

A  more  general  and  discriminating  application  of  the  parole 
r^ulations  by  committing  magistrates  in  conjunction  with  the 
operation  of  the  laws  restricting  the  age  of  inmates  to  be  cared 
for  at  Hudson  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  this  institution  a  more 
hardened  and  difficult  grade  of  womeu. 
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The  experience  of  the  year  shows  a  larger  percentage  who  have 
been  addicted  in  an  excessive  degree  to  the  use  of  liquor,  drug.s 
and  tobaexjo,  and  that  the  real  benefits  of  the  institution  training 
are  more  slowly  acquired  because  of  the  resultant  disturbed  men- 
tal and  nervous  conditions. 

This  affects  the  most  desirable  features  of  after-supervision 
and  defeats  the  real  purpose  of  parole  because  of  the  limited 
period  of  unexpired  time  frequently  remaining  between  time  of 
discharge  and  the  three-year  maximum  of  confinement.  Many 
are  now  found  who  need  the  most  attention  at  a  time  when  this 
period  is  about  to  expire. 

Records. 

A  comprehensive  form  of  record  is  made  of  all  detentions  and 
discipline  while  inmat^js  are  under  assignments  to  the  disciplinary 
building.    An  examination  of  the  register  shows  that  daily  entries 

are  made  of  the  conduct  and  occupation  of  each  inmate  while  so 
detained. 

In  the  general  family  cottage,  matrons,  and  the  house  of  recep- 
tion matron,  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  and  industrial  occupa- 
tion of  each  inmate,  which  is  filed  weekly  with  the  superintendent 
and  compiled  for  parole  reference  by  the  assistant  superintendent. 
The  simple  form  of  the  system  commends  itself. 

The  coiiiniittce  again  refers  to  the  housing  conditions  in  tli-^ 
reception  building  and  renews  its  recommendation  for  approi)ria- 
tions  to  make  needed  changes  therein.  Its  prison-like  character 
is  injurioiis  to  reformatory  work,  and  the  isolation  of  the  prison 
cells  increases  the  difficulties  of  proper  and  helpful  supervision. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  of  190G  for  two  additional 
cottages,  including  alteratipns  in  industrial  building  and  fire 
escapes,  has  brought  to  a  standstill  the  plans  outlined  by  the  man- 
agers for  the  careful  segregation  and  classification  of  the  new 
family.  To  meet  the  pressure  of  urgent  demands  for  admit- 
tance the  old  frame  hospital  formerly  abandoned  has  been  re- 
opened and  put  to  the  best  use  possible  until  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  some  $5,700  can  be  made  available  to  begin  w^ork  on 
tlie  new  cottages. 
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In  the  light  of  another  year's  expejrience  gained  with  the 
younger  girls  it  would  seem  desirable  that  when  building  oper- 
ations are  begun,  the  plans  might  provide  specially  for  a  cottage 
for  the  lower  grade  girls  with  location  apart  from  the  main  group 
assigned  to  the  girls  nearing  the  completion  of  their  course  of 
training. 

Adjustment  to  New  Character  of  Worl\ 

< 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  trying  one  to  the  administrative 
force.  It  began  with  sixty-seven  women  of  the  "  Refuge  "  family 
still  to  be  cared  for,  to  which  was  added  the  routine  work  of  the 
family  of  training  school  girls. 

The  chief  improvement,  therefore,  to  be  recorded  is  the  success- 
ful disposition  made  of  the  former  class,  whose  presence  in  the 
family  caused  many  awkward  and  complicated  situations. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  parole,  there  remains  but  on^ 
'*  Refuge "  girl  and  she  is  provided  for  in  the  administratioo 
building. 

The  departure  of  the  older  girls  of  the  "  Refuge,"  while  desir- 
able for  the  better  discipline  of  the  institution,  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  maintain  the  household  routine  on  the  same  even 
basis  as  heretofore. 

In  the  dressmaking  and  general  sewing-rooms  the   situation 

became  at  one  time  very  acute.  Matrons  and  other  officers  were 
called  upon  for  extra  service  to  keep  a  reasonable  stock  of  clothing 
on  hand  for  current  use.  That  no  more  embarrassment  was  cre- 
ated is  due  entirely  to  their^loyalty  in  meeting  promptly  a  situ- 
ation that  called  for  personal  service. 

Industrial  and  Educational  Training. 

The  general  inspection  made  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
shows  encouraging  progress  in  the  organization  of  lx>th  the  in- 
dustrial and  educational  departments.  AVith  the  aid  of  an  addi- 
tional teacher  thirty-two  girls  are  now  graduated  from  the  plain 
sewing  course  and  are  well  advanced  in  dressmaking;  sixty-four 
other  girls  are  rapidly  acquiring  knowledge  of  plain  sewing. 

In  the  laundry  there  are  now  four  squads  ropresonting  a  total 
of  aixtj^-fonr  girls.  The  cooking  course  calls  for  an  attendance  of 
tsiw^foiir. 
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The  scholastic  work  is  being  planned  for  in  smaller  groups  and 
with  the  additional  school  teacher  allowed  permits  the  opening 
of  a  new  class,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  individual  classes  to  a 
better  working  number. 

Still  greater  benefits  are  possible  by  further  reduction  of  num- 
bers in  each  class.  A  normal  class  in  work  of  this  character 
should  not  exceed  thirty-five  pupils. 

Health  of  the  Family. 

The  inmates  have  been  free  from  contagious  diseases  developing 
within  the  institution  during  the  year.  An  examination  of  the 
medical  reports  filed  by  the  resident  physician  shows  that  all  such 
cases  treated  were  peculiar  to  the  class  of  inmates  in  the  third 
grade  upon  reception  at  the  institution. 

The  greatest  number  of  acute  syphilitic  cases  recorded  was  in 
October,  when  nineteen  were  under  special  observation. 

Oeneral  Condition  of  Grounds  and  Property. 

The  grounds  and  premises  about  the  cottages  are  kept  in  good 
order.  Much  of  this  condition  of  the  outdoor  work  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  girls.  It  is  customary  to  have  them  work  in  squads 
on  pleasant  days,  combining  exercise  with  practical  work. 

The  subject  of  proper  sewage  disposal  is  one  as  yet  imsettled. 
Contact  beds  necessary  to  complete  the  system  have  not  been  be- 
gun. 

Unnecessary  delays  have  been  experienced  in  securing  needed 
approval  to  plans. 

In  several  of  the  cottages  extensive  plastering  repairs  are 
needed,  especially  in  the  kitchen  and  workrooms. 

Interior  painting  needs  renewing  in  many  places. 

The  committee  recommends  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for 
general  repairs. 

The  committee  renews  its  recommendation  for  the  abandonment 
of  that  part  of  the  plant  equipped  with  prison  cells.  Forty-five 
of  these  objectionable  cells  are  still  in  use  in  Stuyvesant  building, 
notwithstanding  the  changed  character  of  the  inmates  now  com- 
mitted to  the  institution.  The  crowded  condition  of  that  build- 
ing with  its  several  grades  of  girls  also  makes  refectory  arrange- 
ments very  awkward.  On  each  floor  above  the  first  the  hallways 
ftie  used  as  dining-rooms.  Some  are  quite  dark,  and  as  the  elec- 
tric light  is  not  in  operation  during  the  day,  no  relief  can  be 
fjtverL  at  the  noon  meal. 
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FEEBLE-MINDED. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  begs  leave  to 
report  that  it  has  made  the  annual  visitation  of  the  three  State 

institutions  intended  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  dependents 
of  the  State.  It  found  the  three  institutions  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory condition.  The  population  in  all  is  at  the  maximum 
capacity  and  there  are  hundreds  of  applicants  on  the  waiting  list 
who  cannot  be  received  because  there  is  lack  of  room  in  the  exist- 
ing buildings. 

This  crowded  condition  has  existed  practically  for  the  last 
three  years  and  at  present  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a 
speedy  change.  It  is  true  that  new  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  two  custodial  asylimis  at  Rome  and  Newark,  but 
the  opening  of  these  new  buildiilgs  will  bo  delayed  until  the 
spring  of  1907  at  least,  and  then  the  new  accommodations  pro- 
vided will  afford  room  for  about  one-third  only  of  the  dependent 
feeble-minded  who  are  waiting  for  admission.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  these  conditions 
should  be  fully  understood  by  the  Legislature  in  order  that  suffi- 
cient funds  be  appropriated  to  make  provision  for  enough  new 
buildings  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  dependent  feeble- 
minded. 

Unless  the  L^slature  makes  more  liberal  provision  for  new 
buildings  we  are  certain  to  witness  increasing  difficulty  in  the 
problems  connected  with  the  care  of  our  dependents. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  removal  from 
the  almshouses  of  all  dependents  who  belong  to  the  defective 
classes.  This  policy  has  been  embodied  in  section  6  of  chapter 
225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  so  far  as  the  insane  and  idiots  are  con- 
eemedy  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  superintendents  of  the  poor 
to  "provide  for  the  support  of  poor  persons  that  may  be  idiots 
or  lunatics  at  other  places  than  at  the  almshouses,  in  such  manner 
IB  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  care,  support  and  maintenance 

of  anch  poor  persons."  The  same  policy  was  also  expressed  by  the 
ertaUiafameat  of  the  special  institutions  intended  for  epileptics 
and  ihft  feeble-minded.  The  State  has  never  been  able  to  fully 
h  its  purpose  and  carry  out  its  policy  in  this  regard,  for 
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capacity  and  there  are  hundreds  of  applicants  on  the  waiting  list 
who  cannot  be  received  because  there  is  lack  of  room  in  the  exist- 
ing buildings. 

This  crowded  condition  has  existed  practically  for  the  last 
three  years  and  at  present  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a 
speedy  change.  It  is  true  that  new  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  two  custodial  asylums  at  Rome  and  Newark,  but 
the  opening  of  these  new  buildiilgs  will  be  delayed  until  the 
spring  of  1907  at  least,  and  then  the  new  accommodations  pro- 
vided will  afford  room  for  about  one-third  only  of  the  dependent 
feeble-minded  who  are  waiting  for  admission.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  these  conditions 
should  be  fully  understood  by  the  Legislature  in  order  that  suffi- 
cient fimds  be  appropriated  to  make  provision  for  enough  new 
buildings  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  dependent  feeble- 
minded. 

Unless  the  L^slature  makes  more  liberal  provision  for  new 
buildings  we  are  certain  to  witness  increasing  difficulty  in  the 
problems  connected  with  the  care  of  our  dependents. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  removal  from 
the  almshouses  of  all  dependents  who  belong  to  the  defective 
classes.  This  policy  has  been  embodied  in  section  6  of  chapter 
225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  so  far  as  the  insane  and  idiots  are  con- 
cerned, which  makes  it  the  duty  of  superintendents  of  the  poor 
to  "  provide  for  the  support  of  poor  persons  that  may  be  idiots 
or  lunatics  at  other  places  than  at  the  almshouses,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  care,  support  and  maintenance 

of  such  poor  persons."  The  same  policy  was  also  expressed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  special  institutions  intended  for  epileptics 
and  the  feeble-minded.  The  State  has  never  been  able  to  fully 
accomplish  its  purpose  and  carry  out  its  policy  in  this  regard,  for 
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feeble-minded  and  idiotic  persons  and  also  epileptics  are  still 
maintained  in  the  almshouses.  The  failure  of  the  State  to  enlargi3 
its  existing  institutions  adequately  results  unfavorably  not  only  to 
the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  in  the  several  counties  but  also  to 
the  general  population.  The  State  h^  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  its  population  so  far  as  provision  for  its  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic  dopi»ndcnts  is  concerned.  In  consequence,  there 
is  danger  that  the  almshouses  may  return  to  the  conditions  which 
existed  before  the  establishment  of  the  State  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded.    The  law  above  quoted  recognized  the  fact  that 

no  almshouse  is  fitted  to  provide  the  special  care  which  these  un- 
fortunate dependents  need,  and  that  they  are  not  equipped  with 
dormitories  suitable  for  idiots,  and  that  although  they  may  receive 
proper  food,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  the  constant  oversight  necessary  to  prevent  abuse.  A 
census  of  the  almshouses  shows  1,518  idiots  and  feeble-minded  per- 
sons in  them. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Although  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  has  during  the  ye^r  transferred  eighteen  of  its  older  in- 
mates to  the  custodial  asylums  at  Newark  and  Rome,  45  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  who  remain  arc  out  of  place  there  and  should  bo 
elsewhere  under  strictly  custodial  care.  Many  children  who  arc 
received  into  the  institution  are  found  upon  arrival  or  within  a 
short  time  thereafter  to  be  incapable  of  following  the  course  of  in- 
struction.    All  such  children  should  be  returned  to  their  homes; 

instead  they  are  retained  and  permitted  to  occupy  the  room  in- 
tended only  for  children  who  can  profit  by  training.  While  it  is 
true  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  ones  who 
cannot  be  educated  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  they  should 
not  be  maintained  there  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  whom  the 
institution  was  established.  When  found  un teachable,  or  un- 
suitable for  other  sufficient  reasons,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  custodial  asylums,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  be  returned  to 
their  homes  for  final  disposition  by  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor.  If  this  course  is  followed  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  the  scope  of  its  present  methods  of  teaching  can  be  revised, 
inrhicb,  with  the  employment  of  additional  teachers  and  other 
<dianges,  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupils.     If  this  institution 
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ever  fully  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  was  established  — 
the  successful  training  of  feeble-minded  children  —  it  will  be 
when  it  really  becomes  a  school  and  is  freed  from  the  custodial 
feature.  At  present  there  are  a  number  of  inmates  who  are  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age;  they  have  spent  practically 
all  their  lives  in  the  institution.  They  cannot  Iw  employed  on 
accoimt  of  age  and  weakness,  and  are  maintained  in  the  institu- 
tion when,  if  thev  were  in  the  other  asvlums  for  the  feeble- 
minded,  the  school  could  take  in  an  e<pial  number  of  young 
children  and  give  theui  useful  training.  There  are  many  feeble- 
minded children  in  family  homes  and  asvlums  who  could  bo 
trained  profitably  in  this  institution  if  it  were  conducted  al- 
together on  the  lines  of  a  school.  If  it  were  made  strictly  a 
school  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  economical  for 
the  State.  It  is  not  now,  in  the  coiuuion  meaning,  an  educa- 
tional institution.  It  develops  the  mind  to  some  extent,  but  does 
not  attempt  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools.  It 
looks  to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  rather  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  memory  and  reasoning  ])Owers.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  few  only  among  its  present  inmates  arc  capable  of  develop- 
ment through  ordinary  school  studies,  there  are,  outside  of  the 
institution  at  present,  many  children  who,  if  admitted  to  this 
institution,  where  they  properly  belong,  would  be  benefited  by 
careful  teaching,  and  the  institution  should  be  open  to  them. 

The  Two  State  Custodial  Asylums  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  heretofore  advised  the  re- 
moval of  women  and  ffirls  from  the  custodial  asvlum  at  Rome 
to  that  at  N*ewark.  The  con^^ideration  of  the  situation  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  limitation  of  the  Newark  custodial  asylum  must 
prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
feeble-minded  women  who  need  custodial  care.  It  has  practi- 
cally used  all  the  available  land  for  building  purp<ises.  When 
one  or  two  more  cottages  are  erected  they  w^ill  have  filled  the  8it^» 
with  all  the  buildings  it  should  contain,  and  thereafter,  further 
extension  can  onlv  be  made  at  too  2:reat  a  cost  to  the  State.  In 
fact  the  village  of  T^ewark  has  growTi  so  that  it  even  now  en- 
croaches too  closely  upon  the  custodial  asylum.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  institutions  of  this  character  in  a  somewhat  secluded 
location  to  give  complete  protection  to  the  inmates. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  enlarge  the  Rome  custodial  asylum 
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by  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  colony  purposes,  but  it  is 
also  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  institution  that  a 
complete  separation  of  the  sexes  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
can  be  accomplished  best  by  removing  the  female  inmates  to  the 
asylum  at  Newark,  where  the  new  buildings  now  under  way  and' 
contemplated  should  provide  suflScient  accommodations  within  a 
brief  period  of  time.  Jn  the  meanwhile,  preparations  should  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  custodial  asylum,  intended 
solely  for  feeble-minded  women.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes  would  be  successfully  solved,  and  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  be  left  free  to  receive  and  care  for  all  the 
male  idiots  and  feeble-minded  who  should  be  under  custodial 
care.  The  further  development  of  this  asylum  along  colony  lines 
will  then  be  possible  and  all  the  inmates  capable  of  useful  em- 
plo^ent  can  be  separated  into  small  groups,  each  assigned  a 
suitable  tract  of  land  to  cultivate. 

Colonies  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  first  colony  for  feeble-minded  men  established  under  State 
control  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  at  Fairmount,  near 
Syracuse.  It  was  primarily  organized  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeblc-Mindeil 
Children,  but  the  men  placed  upon  the  farm  have  made  it  produce 
all  the  milk  and  most  of  the  vegetables  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  parent  institution. 

The  second  colony  was  established  during  the  present  year  in 
connection  with  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  small  farm  adjoining  the  lands  of  the  State  gave  the 
asylum  a  farm  building.  This  was  repaired  and  converted  into 
a  dormitory,  and  since  the  spring  of  1906  about  twenty  of  the 
higher  grade  of  feeble-minded  young  men  have  lived  there.  They 
have  made  a  good  garden,  cultivated  ordinary  farm  crops,  taken 
care  of  some  stock  and  repaired  the  farm  buildings.  Whilo 
these  farm  buildings  are  not  satisfactory  for  permanent  use,  they 
will  do  until  the  colony  experiment  for  this  class  has  been  fully 

tested. 

The  colony  plan  promises  well.  Under  proper  supervision, 
'When  placed  in  small  groups,  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  feeble- 
minded class  ought  to  do  more  than  earn  their  own  support  on 
prnfJI  farmB,    They  should  make  the  farms  profitable  investments. 
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Then,  too,  the  greater  freedom  which  can  be  accorded  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  family  on  a  small  farm  must  add  to  their  happiness. 
In  the  large  buildings,  where  hundreds  are  domiciled,  there  can 
be  little  of  personal  freedom  accorded  to  any  of  the  inmates,  but 
on  farms  all  unnecessary  restraint  can  be  avoided.  Thus,  such  col- 
onies will  enable  the  board  of  managers  to  select  the  more  com- 
petent inmates  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  some 
measure  of  home  life,  for  each  farm  cottage  is  intended  to  be  a 
home  to  its  inmates. 


Attendance  of  Managers. 

Your  committee  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a 
quorum  of  managers  of  institutions  to  attend  the  monthly  meet- 
ings. It  was  stated  that  even  some  of  the  managers  who  live 
near  to  the  institutions  do  not  attend  meetings  for  months.  A 
similar  condition  may  exist  in  others  besides  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  your  committee  suggests  that  the  State 
Charities  Law  should  be  amended  so  that  managers  failing  to 
attend  meetings  may  be  promptly  replaced  by  others  willing  to 
give  time  to  the  service  of  the  State.  If  monthly  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  managers  are  considered  unnecessary,  then  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  law  so  as  to  provide  for  quarterly  meetings 
and  to  give  authority  to  executive  committees  to  act  ad  interim. 

Transfers.  ' 

Another  matter  has  suggested  itself  as  a  result  of  the  visitation 
of  your  committee:  The  need  of  a  more  complete  co-ordination 
between  the  several  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  As  the 
inmates  are  all  of  the  one  class,  the  three  institutions  should  be 
so  co-ordinated  that  the  matter  of  transfer  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished. Under  the  present  law  transfers  can  be  made  by  order 
of  the  State  Board  of  ( -harities  after  the  managers  of  the  institu- 
tions interested  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard,  but  this  method 
takes  time  and  should  not  be  nccei?sary  excey)t  in  unusual  cases. 
Ordinarily  transfers  should  be  arranged  by  agreement  when  they 
do  not  involve  any  extraordinary  financial  burden  to  the  receiving 
institution.  The  purpose  of  the  State  would  then  be  accom- 
plished economically  and  the  wclffire  of  the  State  and  the  fe^bl^ 
minded  be  protectedi 
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Buildings. 

Your  committee  inspected  the  buildings  at  the  State  custodial 
asylums  at  Newark  and  Rome  and  found  that  the  new  building 
under  construction  at  Rome  embodies  the  basement  plan  and  is 
so  arranged  that  living  rooms  are  to  be  located  in  the  basement. 
This  must  prove  an  imsatisfactory  and  unsanitary  feature.  Tho 
experience  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  F(K»ble-iIinded 
Women,  Newark,  with  similar  basements,  has  been  unfortunate. 
Floors  have  rotted  there,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  such 
condition  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  at  least  two  of  the 
new  buildings  is  jeopardized.  To  repeat  such  conditions  in  the 
new  building  at  Rome  must  be  characterized  as  criminally  care- 
less. The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  put  itself  upon  record  in 
the  past  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  basements  for  living  purposes 
in  all  institutions  which  are  located  in  the  country,  where  ample 
land  for  building  purposes  is  available.  Your  committee,  there- 
fore, calls  attention  to  this  flagrant  violation  of  sanitary  prin- 
ciples and  protests  against  such  basements  in  these  institutions 
as  unwise,  expensive  for  the  results  aimed  at  and  unsanitary. 

A  New  State  Ctistodial  Asylum. 

Your  committee  has  considered  present  conditions  in  these  in- 
stitutions and  it  suggests  that  in  order  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  all  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State  who  need  to  be  cared 
for  in  public  institutions  a  new  Stat^  custodial  asylum  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State;  that  this  new 
institution  be  used  exclusively  for  women  of  the  feeble-minded 
class ;  and  that  there  be  committed  to  it  all  who  cannot  be  cared 
for  in  the  Newark  asylum. 

Your  committee  also  suggests  that  the  State  make  provision  by 
the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  for  the  transfer  of  all  tho 
feeble-minded  and  idiotic  women  and  girls  from  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  to  Newark  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  hereafter 
the  custodial  asylum  at  Rome  may  bo  used  exclusively  for  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  males. 

Your  committee  presents  for  the  consideration  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  alternative  proposition  that  instead  of 
establishing  a  new  institution  to  he  used  exclusively  for  females  of 
the  feebleminded  class  that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  estab- 
lish a  new  State  institution  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  to  which  shall  be  sent  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
eannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  tlie  existing  State  charitable  in- 
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stitutions  and  almshouses.  Such  an  institution  should  receive 
the  idiotic  epileptics,  idiotic  insane  and  all  similar  defectives 
who  are  unfitted  for  commitment  or  maintenance  in  the  State 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  in  Craig  Colony.  The 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  relieve  the  almshouses 
of  the  State  by  permitting  the  removal  thereto  of  all  persons  main- 
tained therein  who  require  custo<lial  care  and  who  cannot  under 
existing  laws  be  sent  to  one  of  the  State  institutions. 

Conference  on  Custodial  Care  of  Low  Grade  Inmates. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  board  at  it5  meeting 
held  at  Rochester,  November  13th,  1906,  the  committees  on  the 
feeble-minded  and  on  Craig  Colony,  formed  a  joint  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  superintendents  and  man- 
agers of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  the  State  Custodial  Asylum 
for  Feeble  Minded  Women,  Newark,  and  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  providing  proper  care  of 
those  inmates  in  these  asylums,  who,  by  reason  of  physical  help- 
lessness or  other  sufficient  cause  are  no  longer  capable  of  benefit 
by  the  treatment  which  these  institutions  severally  provide,  and 
who  should  therefore,  be  removed  and  given  custodial  care  else- 
where. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  the  joint  committee 
issued  the  following  circular  to  the  managers  of  these  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  ample  opportunity  to  consider  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conference  before  its  formal  meeting: 

"  Dear  Sir. —  In  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
the  time  has  come  when  adequate  and  suitable  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  constantly  increasing  class  of  inmates  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  State. 

"  This  is  a  class  which  no  longer  requires  the  treatment  w^hich 
the  special  institution  to  which  they  are  individually  committe3 
offers,  but  now  needs  only  that  degree  of  custodial  care  which  pro- 
vides proper  housing,  clothing  and  protection.  In  each  of  our 
classified  institutions  there  will  always  be  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  inmates  who  are  no  longer  benefited  by  the  special  treat- 
ment which  the  institution  is  organized  to  administer,  or  become 
otherwise  unfitted  during  their  long  residence  for  other  than  cusr 
todial  care. 
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"  Some  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  are  now  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  their  legitimate  operations  by  an  accumulation  of 
such  inmates.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  and  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

"A  serious  result  of  the  retention  of  such  inmates  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  should  be  benefited  by 
treatment  in  these  institutions.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  directed  the  joint  committee  on  Idiots  and 
Feeble-Minded,  and  on  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  to  report 
a  plan  for  the  proper  care  of  those  inmates  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  who  are  no  longer  subjects  for  treatment  in  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  at  present  domiciled,  but  are  in  need  of 
custodial  care.  The  joint  committee  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from 
those  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions qualify  them  to  speak  iAfluentially  their  views  as  to  the  best 
method  of  making  provision  for  the  separate  care  of  this  residual 
class  of  dependents.  For  your  information  the  committee  would 
state  that  the  following  suggestions  have  been  made : 

"  1.  The  creation  of  a  separate  colony  for  each  class,  in  the 
vicinity  of,  and  under  the  control  of  the  parent  institution. 

"  2.  The  classification  of  these  inmates  according  to  sex  and  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  or  institutions  on  that  basis. 

"  3.  The  creation  of  one  large  institution  on  ample  lands  ad- 
mitting of  any  desirable  classification,  and  the  organization  of  a 
colonv  on  the  familv  plan  with  a  view  to  self  support  by  farming 
and  gardening. 

"  4.  The  creation  of  one  large  institution  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  residual  class  of  dependents  who  are  now  out  of  place  in 
almshouses  and  State  charitable  institutions,  and  for  whom  onlv 
custodial  care  is  needed. 

"Any  information  you  can  give  to  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
or  suggestions  of  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  wis<»st  provision  to 
be  made  for  these  persons,  will  be  duly  considered." 

The  joint  committee  on  Doceml)er  13,  lOOG,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Board  of  (^harities,  Albany,  met  in  conference  with 
representatives  of  each  of  the  institutions,  the  four  superinten- 
dents and  several  members  of  each  board  of  managers  being 
present.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  and  a 
stenographic  report  of  the  entire  proceedings  is  appended  to,  and 
made  a  part  Pf  the  report  of  the  joint  committeet    The  ponclusiou 
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of  the  representatives  of  the  several  institutions  are  embodied  in 
the  following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee  of  this  board  not  voting,  as  they 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  it  being  distinctly  stated  and  under- 
stood that  the  action  of  the  conference  was  independent,  and  that 
its  conclusions  were  not  binding  on  the  joint  committee: 

"Resolved,  That  this  comference  recommends  and  urges  upon 
the  proper  authorities  the  creation  of  an  institution  for  low  grade 
State  dependents,  such  institution  to  be  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  New  York  City,  and  that  plans  at  the  outset,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  be  made  for  two  thousand  persons,  or  more,  on  a 
tract  of  land  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  extent  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  acres,  the  several  buildings  or 
groups  of  buildings  to  be  so  located  that  the  sexes  can  be  readily 
separated  and  like  cases  thrown  together,  it  being  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  foregoing  resolution  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
current  extension,  or  contemplated  extension  of  any  existing  insti- 
tutions for  such  classes." 

Your  joint  committee  was  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of 
the  discussion,  and  the  unanimity  of  views,  of  the  members  of  the 
conference.  There  was  no  dissenting  opinion  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  an  increasing  class  of  inmatos  in  these  special  in- 
stitutions which,  if  not  soon  provided  for  in  a  separate  asylum, 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  proper 
duties  to  others.  Besides,  the  presence  of  these  inmates  prevents 
the  adfhission  of  the  same  number  of  persons  capable  of  benefit, 
of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  on  the  waiting  list  of  each 
institution. 

The  result  of  the  discussions  of  this  conference  confirms  the 
joint  committee  in  the  conclusions  to  which  the  separate  com- 
mittees arrived  and  reiK)rted,  that  there  is  a  residual  class  of 
dependents  accumulating  in  the  State  institutions  who  could  be 
far  more  suitably  and  economically  cared  for  in  a  farm  colony. 
Your  committee,  therefore,  cordially  endorses  the  resolution  of 
the  conference,  which  is  in  effect  the  same  as  previously  reported 
by  the  separate  committees. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Dennis    McCarthy,    Chaiimian, 
Simon  W.  Rosendale, 
Stepuj:n  Smith,  M.  D., 

Committee. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   SOLDIERS  AND 

SAILORS'  HOMES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes  during  the  year 
visited  the  two  State  homes  at  Bath  and  at  Oxford  and  regular 
inspections  were  made  by  the  Board's  inspector  of  State  insti- 
tutions. 

A  notable  fact  emphasized  again  at  these  inspections  is  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  upon  the  homes  for  admittance  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  members  who  fall  within  the  infirmary  class. 

The  past  winter  has  shown  a  larger  average  population  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  homes. 

New  York  State  Soldiers   and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath. 

This  home  is  the  older  of  the  two  and  is  exclusively  for  veterans, 
di£Pering  in  character  from  the  Oxford  home  where  veterans  ac^ 
companied  by  their  wives,  widows  and  mothers  of  veterans,  and 
female  army  nurses  are  received. 

In  matters  of  general  repairs  to  buildings  the  home  has  not 
been  allowed  a  sufficiently  liberal  appropriation  to  meet  all  the 
urgent  calls  for  such  work.  This  plant  of  the  State  represents 
an  investment  of  nearly  $600,000.  The  land  comprises  375  acres 
on  which  are  78  buildings.  The  character  and  age  of  the  struc- 
tures makes  extensive  repairs  necessary  from  time  to  time  but 
careful  inspection  shows  that  minor  interior  and  exterior  repairs, 
especially  such  as  might  easily  be  met  by  painting,  have  not  been 
kept  up.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $7,000  is  necessary  to  prop- 
erly paint  the  walls  so  that  conditions  may  be  made  thoroughly 
hygienic. 

The  following  betterments  were  completed : 

A  new  stable  for  headquarters;  an  addition  to  the  general 
kitchen;  and  a  dish-washing  annex  to  the  hospital,  including  for 
the  latter  a  separate  cold  storage  room.  N"ew  substantially  built 
toilets,  three  on  each  floor,  in  Barracks  A,  B  and  C  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,  and  connections  have  been  made  from  the  all-night  high 
pressure  steam  lines  to  the  toilet  rooms  of  Companies  D,  E,  F, 
H  and  I,  and  an  improved  system  of  ventilation  introduced  in 
barracks  giving  great  relief  to  dormitory  atmosphere  and  permit- 
ting of  a  proper  warmth  of  fresh  air  in  winter.    The  reservoir  has 
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been  renovated  and  a  cement  bottom  built  with  draw-off  facilities  j 
fifteen  thousand  square  feet  of  cement  walks  were  added  recently, 
making  a  total  of  forty  thousand  square  feet  put  down  in  the  last 
four  years;  one  thousand  young  evergreens  planted  for  enclosure 
to  new  cemetery  grounds.  The  general  library  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  Barracks  G  has  received  some  1,400  additional 
books,  largely  donations  from  friends.  A  sewer  constructed  to 
carry  the  surface  water  from  the  pasture  lands  above  the  springs 
to  a  point  where  it  will  not  contaminate  the  spring  water.  The 
main  sewer  line  has  been  extended  from  Guard  House  at  the 
bridge  to  the  Cohocton  river. 

The  civilian  employees  including  headquarters  staff  now  num- 
ber 77  persons  not  including  15  civilian  musicians  in  the  band  for 
the  daily  concerts.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  members  of  the 
home  are  employed  in  various  capacities  about  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  They  are  paid  from  $5.00  to  $20.00  per  month,  but 
changes  are  frequent  owing  largely  to  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
the  members.  This  unsettles  the  daily  routine  and  in  the  hospital 
the  situation  is  such  that  more  efficient  civilian  help  must  be  se- 
cured or  the  administration  of  the  sickrooms  will  suffer. 

Fire  companies  and  relief  squads  have  been  organized  among 
both  the  veterans  and  the  civilian  employees,  and  these  hold  drills 
monthly.  Fire  pipe  lines  with  hose  and  nozzle  attachments  are 
provided  in  the  chief  buildings.  The  convalescent  barracks  how- 
ever, needs  an  exte^nsion  of  the  system  including  service  to  the 
attic.  Needed  outside  fire  escapes  to  which  the  committee  has 
previously  called  attention  still  remain  unprovided  for  in  the 
three-story  buildings  known  as  Barracks  A,  B  and  C. 

As  may  be  expected  the  infirmary  character  of  the  work  is  grad- 
ually increasing.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  greater  number 
of  applications  and  admittances  of  the  decrepit  class  than  ever 
before.  The  hospital  building,  with  its  bed  capacity  of  399  is  no 
longer  able  to  provide  for  all  the  sick.  The  ward  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  imbecile  alone  contains  50  members.  Tuberculosis  is 
reported  on  the  increase,  there  are  at  present  GO  advanced  c«ses  aiiil 
many  others  in  the  incipient  and  walking  class,  making  over  100 
who  need  care,  hence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  separatioQ 
be  made  in  the  hospital  work  and  a  new  building  be  provided  for 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  grade  of  clothing  furnished  is  seasonable  and  of  good  wear- 
ing quality.  Each  mom])or  is  supplied  with  two  changes  of  under- 
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wear  and  those  who  work  in  the  shops  or  about  the  premises  have 
two  uniform  suits.  The  plan  of  renovating  the  clothing  is  sensibly 
ordered.  All  tHe  second-hand  clothing  is  carefully  inspected  when 
repaired  and  cleaned.  This  prevents  much  waste. 
.  The  visits  of  inspection  have  found  the  meals  well  prepared  and 
served  in  a  cleanly  manner.    The  menu  shows  ample  variety. 

The  membership  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2,098,  which 
severely  strains  the  capacity  of  the  home.  In  the  general  dormi- 
tories, beds  have  been  moved  up  closer,  allowing  but  18  inches 
lateral  free  space,  aud  again  the  cellars  have  been  pressed  into 
service  to  accommodate  the  overflow  in  Companies  B,  C,  D,  E  and 
F;  43  beds  are  now  in  the  cellars  exclusive  of  the  "  Snug  Harbor  '^ 
discipline  dormitory,  but  your  committee  believes  these  cellar  dor- 
mitories are  unhealthful  and  entirely  unfitted  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses as  during  the  day  these  same  quarters  are  used  as  smoking 
rooms. 

Since  May  1,  1906,  the  village  of  Bath  has  resumed  the  issuing 
of  liquor  licenses.  The  effect  of  this  action  upon  discipline  at  the 
home  while  not  yet  assuming  noticeable  proportions,  cannot  but  be 
injurious.  The  presence  of  26  liquor  saloons  on  Belfast  street, 
in  active  operation,  between  the  home  gate  and  the  village  of 
Bath,  is  a  constant  temptation  to  many  members  of  the  home. 

Many  of  the  drinking  places  are  private  cottages  converted  to 
their  present  uses.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  $200,000  of 
pension  money  annually  received  by  the  home  members  over  one- 
half  is,  for  one  purpose  or  another,  spent  in  the  village  of  Bath. 

The  committee  favors  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  pre- 
vent the  location  of  drinking  places  anywhere  within  one  mile  of 
the  home  gate. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford. 

The  dissatisfaction  among  the  members  of  this  home  reported 
last  year  has  ceased  since  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  affecting 
membership  in  the  board  of  managers,  and  the  internal  affairs 
have  been  more  happily  adjusted  since  the  election  of  a  new  board. 

Major  P.  J.  O'Connor  who  came  from  the  Bath  home  has  re- 
cently assumed  the  responsibilities  of  superintendent.  TTis  long 
experience  in  work  of  this  kind  has  prepared  him  for  his  new 
position. 

During  the  year  the  approach  to  the  main  buildings  has  been 
graded.     This  work  embraces  the  groimd  immediately  in  fro^it 
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of  the  administration  building  and  back  to  the  rear  of  Cottage 
"  B  " ;  flower  beds  have  been  set  out ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  blue  stone  flagging  has  been  laid  between  and  around  the 
cottages;  the  telephone  system  has  been  extended  to  give  servlfe 
to  all  the  cottages  and  the  electric  lighting  servieo  increased  by  the 
installation  of  a  now  engine  and  the  old  dynamo  from  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Bath.  The  stack  at  the  power  house  which  showed  an 
angle  of  inclination  threatening  its  safety  —  the  result  of  founda- 
tion settling  —  has  been  strengthened  and  a  concrete  wall  has  been 
built  to  protect  the  railroad  track  from  the  embankment,  includ- 
ing a  support  and  protection  to  the  coal  sheds. 

Considerable  exterior  painting  has  been  done  to  the  roofs  and 
interior  painting  of  all  the  cottages  is  contemplated.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  Cottages  ^^V"  and  "  B." 

This  year's  work  on  the  farm  has  been  more  encouraging  in 
point  of  returns  than  for  some  few  years  past.  Special  efforts 
have  been  made  this  year  to  develop  it. 

The  total  product  reported  was, —  potatoes,  1,100  bushels;  tur- 
nips, 350  bushels;  cabbage,  2,000  heads,  and  garden  truck  suf- 
ficient for  the  summer's  use. 

The  health  of  the  family  during  the  year,  considering  the  age  of 
its  members,  has  lx?en  fairly  good.  A  regular  night  watch  has 
been  instituted.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  night  nurse  on  duty 
in  the  sick  room.  The  home,  however,  is  gradually  assuming  an 
infirmary  character  for  which  special  hospital  accommodations 
will  have  to  ho  provided  in  the  near  future.  For  this  reason  Cot- 
tage "  E  "  when  ])rovided  for,  will  necessarily  have  to  l>e  designed 
with  interior  arrangement  approaching  a  hospital  plan.  Many 
of  the  present  members  are  bedridden  and  need  constant  super- 
vision. 

Respwtfully  submitted, 

Simon  W.   RosEr^DALE,   Chairman, 
William  IT.  Gratwick, 
Ralph  W.  Thomas, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CRAIG  COLONY 

FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  committee  on  Craig  Colony  herewith  presents  its  annual 
report.  The  present  condition  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Craig 
Colony  illustrates  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  forecast  public  needs."  When  the  colony  was  planned 
it  was  intended  that  within  a  reasonable  time  it  would  relieve  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  of  the  further  care  of  all  of  the  dependent 
epileptics,  and  that,  in  addition  to  ample  accommodations  for 
them,  the  buildings  would  provide  room  for  other  epileptics  main- 
tained in  other  institutions  and  private  homes.  The  first  census 
of  epileptics  taken  after  the  organization  of  the  colony  showed 
that  the  State  would  be  required  ultimately  to  make  provision 
for  about  one  thousand  persons  in  the  colony.  On  this  basis,  the 
grounds  were  laid  out,  the  plans  prepared,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction prosecuted.  But  the  experience  of  years  has  shown 
that  these  first  estimates  were  inaccurate  and  very  deceptive. 
From  year  to  year  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  various  de- 
partments have  been  extended,  and  still  the  demand  for  accommo- 
dations has  continually  exceeded  the  supply.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  1,056  patients  in  tho  institution  and  the  full  capacity  of 
all  the  buildings  has  been  reached,  and  yet  there  are  several  hun- 
dred epileptics  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State  who  are  justly  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  colony.  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee the  provision  for  additional  patients  should  be  ample  to 
accommodate  all  dependent  epileptics  and  should  be  made  without 
delay.  The  pressure  for  admission  to  the  Craig  Colony  is  greater 
than  for  admission  to  any  other  of  our  State  charitable  institu- 
tions. Appeals  in  behalf  of  epileptics  are  made  from  the  alms- 
houses in  the  several  counties  and  from  family  homes.  Both  insti- 
tutions and  homes  need  relief.  Over  eight  hundred  applications 
for  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  colony  are  now  on  file  in 
the  superintendent's  office  at  Sonyea,  but  none  of  the  applicants 
can  be  admitted  imtil  additional  buildings  are  erected. 

Custodial  Care, 

Epilepsy  ifl  a  disease  which,  untreated,  finally  results  in  the 
physical  and  mental  degeneration  of  its  victims.    Some  epileptica 
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may  be  cured,  under  favorable  environmaits,  by  living  in  strict 
oU.ilieiK^e  to  the  laws  of  healrh,  aided  bv  the  resources  of  science. 
A  large  pen-enrage  of  all  epileptics  can  be  benefiteil  by  such  en- 
vinmnient  and  care,  even  if  thev  are  not  abe^^lutelv  cured,  as  has 
K-en  illustrated  in  manv  in:5tancos  in  Crai^  Colonv.  There  re- 
mains,  however,  an  im improvable  class  whose  degeneration  con- 
tinues until  death.  This  class  is  untitted  for  the  free  colony  life 
and  needs,  principally,  custodial  care  and  treatment.  These  epi- 
leptics do  not  require  ct:»nstant  medical  attention  nor  the  scientific 
treatment  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  epileptics  capable  of  im- 
provement. Their  real  needs  are  simple  and  if  provided  with 
ample  quarters,  suitable  food,  clothing  and  attendance,  the  State 
and  colony  will  liave  done  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  their  be- 
half. Since  the  opening  of  the  colony  the  number  of  epileptics 
belonging  to  this  class  has  gradually  increaseil  until,  at  the  present 
time,  abjut  one-half  of  the  patients  require  only  custodial  re- 
straint and  simple  humane  care. 

Your  committee  has  advix'ated  for  a  number  of  years  the 
segregation  of  this  class  of  patients  in  suitable  buildings  of  simple 
construction.  pr«"*perly  located  on  the  colony  grounds.  It  was 
Inng  ago  p«-»inted  out  that  buildings  for  these  unfortimates  nee«i  not 
be  expensive  in  c«>nstrurtion:  rhat  it  will  be  bc'trer  to  have  plain 
substantial  strucruri-s  which  will  adFrird  the  maximum  of  ac»^>m- 
ni«»«latii>n  at  rho  mini  mum  of  c»:'c!r,  ra:hr-r  than  more  expensive 
liiiiMiiiir*.  The  |M-»]ii^y  of  -t-x  <rparari.«n  has  als***  t^-en  c«:tnstaiitly 
a.lv.--ar»:Hi  {»v  ^he  l-'Uril  aii.l  it  is  uri^^il  l»v  vi.iir  »N»minirree  that 
wht-nrver  .m?:*-iial  buihliiigs  are  enoto»I  by  the  Sratt-  that  this 
me:h'>l  of  classincation  be  c«>ntinued.  Though  it  will  cost  more 
to  maintain  two  groups  of  buildings,  independently  e^iuipped.  thaTi 
it  will  oosr  TO  maintain  a  single  large  group,  the  idtimate  ad- 
vanrairo  will  be  drcide«lly  favorable  to  the  two  groups,  each  de- 
voted 'o  the  care  of  patients  of  a  single  sex.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  neeil  of  a  custixlial  building  large  enough  to  provide  ac- 
comni'-^iation  for  about  six  hundre^l  parienrs  n.>w  in  the  colonv, 
as  the  association  of  this  hopeless  class  of  patients  with  the  curable 
cases  is  detrimental  to  the  latter,  your  ci^mmirtee  urge  the  erection 
of  this  building  immediately.  The  cottages  heretofore  c*>nsrructed, 
have  been  arriuiged  and  grouped  for  the  free  cv>l.^ny  life  and  not 
for  cnalodiaT  -  wa^  If  fcufldinis  suitable  for  the  housing  of 
^  •  4iceted  it  will  open  up  nx^m  in^  the 

WBodate  thrpe-founhs  of  all  the 
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Impbovements. 

During  the  year  progress  Bas  been  made  in  the  general  work  of 
the  colony.  Although  no  new  buildings  were  erected,  walks  and 
similar  improvements  conducive  to  general  betterment,  were  made. 
Cement  walks  have  been  laid  from  the  administration  building  to 
the  Pennsylvania  depot  and  considerable  grading  has  been  done 
by  the  patients  in  various  places  upon  the  grounds.  There  are 
over  six  miles  of  roadway  now  laid  out  on  the  colony  lands  and 
around  the  several  groups  of  buildings. 


Education. 

A  proper  system  of  education  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
much  importance  to  the  inmates  of  this  institution.  Many  of  the 
patients  are  boys  and  girls,  and  the  majority  of  those  in  the  colony 
are  of  an  age  ordinarily  considered  teachable.  For  several  years 
educational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  two  small  class  rooms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  girls,  and  Sloyd  classes  in  the  industrial 
building  have  made  partial  provision  for  boys.  This  educational 
work,  however,  has  never  been  extended  to  all  the  children  of  the 
colony,  as  the  colony  staff  has  held  that  many  patients  of  the 
school  ages  are  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  Your  committee,  however, 
is  convinced  that  even  if  nothing  else  is  accomplished  by  school 
classes,  the  discipline  of  daily  attendance  and  regular  school  drill 
and  control  is  of  distinct  value  apart  from  the  acquirement  or 
scholastic  knowledge.  If  all  the  lessons  learned  from  books  are 
obliterated  after  epileptic  seizures,  there  will  remain  to  the  pa- 
tient the  habits  of  obedience  and  order  and  self-control  which  are 
part  of  the  ordinary  school  discipline.  For  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, therefore,  there  should  be  classes  organized  to  include  all 
the  younger  patients  in  the  colony  capable  of  instruction,  and 
especially  should  provision  be  made  for  all  the  young  boys  and 
girls.  The  construction  of  a  school  and  industrial  building  is 
necessary  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  advantage  to  the  colony. 

Many  minor  improvements  are  needed  which  your  committee 
has  heretofore  recommended.  All  of  these  are  incorporated  in  the 
Board's  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  of  1906.  Some  of 
them  are  minor  only  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  delayed  for  a 
time;  but  they  are  important  and  should  be  provided  for,  al- 
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though  in  the  presence  of  the  great  need  of  extension  and  custodial 
buildings,  all  other  needs  except  for  suitable  annual  maintenance, 
should.be  considered  subordinate. 

Resj^ectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH, 

Chairman. 


THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

AT 

SONYEA,  m  LIVmGSTOir  COUNTY,  ITEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1894 
Opened  February  1,  1896 

for 

"The  humane,  curative,  scientific  and  economical  care  and 
treatment  of  epileptics  exclusive  of  insane  epileptics  " ; 
and  named  in  honor  "  of  the  late  Oscar  Oraig  of 
Rochester,    N.    Y.,  whose   efficient   and   gra- 
tuitous  services   in  behalf   of  epileptics 
and      other     do|K3ndcnt      defectives 
the    State    desires    to 
commemorate." 

THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD 

OF  CHARITIES 

ADOPTED  BY  TUE  l^LANAGEKS  AT  A  MEETII^G  IN  SONYEA  HALL  AT 

THE  COLONY,  OCTOBER  10,   1906. 
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General  Information. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  lo- 
cated at  Sonyea  in  Livingston  County,  New 
York,  about  350  miles  from  New  York  City, 
70  miles  from  Buffalo  and  JfO  miles  from 
Rochester. 

From  New  York  and  Buffalo  it  is 
reached  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and 
from  Rochester  over  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie. 

Long  Distance  Telephone.  Open  8  A. 
M.  to  6  P.  M.    Call  Mount  Morris. 

Adamis    Express    and    Western    Union 
Telegraph  offices  on  the  premises. 

Visitors  to  patients  admitted  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  10  to  12  A.  M.  and 
2  to  4  P.  M. 

The  Colony  Estate  embraces  1900  acres. 

Present  population — nearly  1,300  acres. 

Number  of  houses — 76. 

8taie  patients  only  received. 

October  1,  1906. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Oeoboe  L.  Williams Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Bbown Mount  Morris,  N.  Y 

Hon.  James  II.  Loomis Attica,  N.  Y. 

Peecy  L.  Lano Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  B.  Murphy Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jeanette  R.  Hawkins Malone,  N.  Y. 

Abbot  L.  Dow Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Geoboe  E.  Gk)BifAM,  M.  D Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edwabd  Joy Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D New  York  City 

W.  P.  Bioos Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Hunting Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Officers  of  the  Board. 

1906-1907. 

George  L.  Williams President 

H.  E.  Brown Secretary 

John  F.  Connor .Agent  and  Treasurer 


COMMITTEES  f 

I 

I 

Executive. 

H.  E.  Brown  James  H.  Loomis  George  L.  Williams 

Chairman 

Percy  L.  Lang  Daniel  B.  Murphy 

Visiting. 

H.  E.  Brown  Daniel  B.  Murphy  James  H.  Loomis 

Chairman 

Auditing. 

T>Mxa  BL  Loomis  H.  E.  Brown  Daniel  B.  Murpht 

Chairma/n 


RESIDENT  OPPICERS. 

Wii*LiAM  P.  Spbatlino,  M.  D. 
Medical  Superintendent 

Donald  L.  Eoss,  M.  D First  Assistant  Physician 

William  T.  Shanahan,  M.  D Second  Assistant  Physician 

G.  Kirby  Collier,  M.  D Third  Assistant  Physician 

S.  H.  Parker,  M.  D Medical  Interne 

W.  N.  Trader,  M.  D Medical  Inteime 

B.  F.  Andrews Medical  Interne 

.^ancy  B.  Craighead,  M.  D Medical  Interne 

James  F.  Munson,  M.  D Resident  Pathologist 

Truman  L.  Stone Steward 

Mary  C.  Van  Duzer ' Matron 

Administrative  Assistants. 

Archibald  C.  McFetridge Bookkeeper 

William  C.  Cooper Bookkeeper 

Harry  R.  Porter Storekeej)er 

Gertrude  S.  Mayo Stenographer 

Vincey  Foote Stenograj)her 

Henry   Schraelz Apothecary 

Resident  Chaplains. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Crowley Roman  Catholic 

Rev.  J.  Duncan  McNair Protestant 

0 

Teachers. 

Marietta  Hitchcock  ^Tary  F.  Tracy 

Vacant,  Sloyd  Instructor 


Heads  of  Departments. 

Edward  M.  Logan Chief  Engineer 

Arthur    J.    Porter Assistant  Enrjineer 

John  Beggs 1 .  Plumber  and  Stcamfitter 

Clarence   ilcXaiighton Carpenter 

Lewis  G.   Loekw(H>(l Painter 

J.  Fred  liohbau Head  Laundryman 

A.  J.  Swift Dairyman 

Paul   R.   Kingston Farmer 

George  IL  Goodman Gardener 

George  Gould Mason 

Michael  Horr Blacksmith 

A.  J.  Paxton Baker 

T.   A.  Lamson Tailor 

James  Mannix BrickmaJcer 


In  the  Care  of  Patients. 

!Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Comwell Chief  Nurse  Peterson  Hospital 

F.  H.  Crofoot Supervisor  West  Group 

E.  D.  Richmond Supervisor  East  Group 

Francis  McConnell Supervisor  Village  Green 

Miss   Ella   Day Supervisor  Women's  Infirmary 

Mrs.  B.  ^    Po^*^"-  ..'...      -  . .  Sw^crviso^  ^V omen's  Gronn 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
MANAGERS  OF  THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEP- 
TICS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 
30,  1906. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

We  present  herewith  the  Thirteentli   Annual  Report  of  the 

Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906. 

Board's  Membership  Complete. 

In  our  last  report  mention  was  made  of  two  vacancies  in  the 
Board  due  to  the  resignations  of  Professor  Huffcut  and  Mr.  Nill. 
We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Biggs  of  Trumansburg  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  year  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Professor 
Huffcut's  resignation,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Hunting  of  Watertown 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Nill's  resigna- 
tion. 

A II  Board  Meetings  Held  at  the  Colony, 

When  we  consider  the  distance  that  most  members  of  the  board 
must  travel  to  attend  the  meetings  at  Sonyea,  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  regularity  they  attend  the  quarterly  meetings.  The  monthly 
meetings  are  not  so  well  attended,  though  there  is  usually  a 
quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  such  meetings.  -In  this 
connection  we  advise  an  amendment*  to  the  law  which  would  pro- 
vide for  quarterly  meetings  of  the  full  Board  and  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  instead  of  monthly  meetings  of 
the  full  Board  as  the  law  now  calls  for.  We  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  having  a  quorum  of  the  full  Board  meet  at  the  Colony 
monthly,  while  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  would  meet 
every  purpose  and  w^ould  be  far  more  economical. 

Changes  in  the  Census  During  the  Year. 

There  is  little  change  to  roj>ort  in  the  census  during  the  year; 
we  stand  substantially  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time  where  we 
stood  a  year  ago.  Our  census  is  not  likely  to  increase  or  decrease 
until  the  five  new  dormitories  now  under  construction  are  ready 
for  occupancy.  The  daily  average  number  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment during  the  year  was  1,046.232  as  against  992.26  for  the  ^t^ 
vionB  year. 
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Cost  of  Maintenance  Longest  in  the  History  of  the  Colony. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  the  past 
year  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  being  $141.38  as 
compared  with  $147  and  a  fraction  for  the  previous  year.  We 
feel  that  the  Colony  is  entitled  to  credit  for  effecting  this  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  keeping  patients.  There  has  l)een  no  de- 
preciation of  the  character  of  the  service  given  the  patients  nor 
in  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied.  In  our  judgment  the  per 
capita  cost  is  probably  as  low  as  it  ever  should  be;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  very  well  be  a  little  higher  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  feel  that*the  Colony  is  allowed  a  sufficient  amount  of  help 
to  care  for  the  patients  in  the  manner  they  should  be  cared  for. 
Other  items  in  the  estimate  are  not  treated  as  liberally  by  the 
authorities  who  revise  them  as  in  our  judgment  the  welfare  of 
the  Colony  requires. 

Special  Provision  for  Low  Grade  Causes. 

Last  year  we  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  single  building  in  which  to  care  for  six  to  seven 
hundred  low  grade  cases.  The  appropriation  passed  the  Senate 
but  failed  in  the  lower  house.  We  renew  the  request  that  we  have 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  another  year.  It  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  that  more  or  less  of  a  sentiment  has  developed 
on  the  part  of  some  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  against 
the  construction  on  these  premises  of  a  building  for  low  grade 
cases.  It  is  held  by  those  who  oppose  the  plan  that  the  Colony 
was  not  originally  designed  for  epileptics  unable  to  give  to  them- 
selves a  fair  degree  of  self-care.  We  readily  assent  to  that  view 
and  we  are  entirely  willing  to  see  established  a  new  institution 
solely  for  epileptic  idiots,  epileptic  imbeciles  and  the  epileptic 
insane,  with  the  proviso  that  it  shall  be  built  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate in  time  not  less  than  2,000  and  that  the  first  patients 
to  be  admitted  into  it  shall  be  low  grade  cases  taken  from  the 
Craig  Colony.  By  relieving  the  Colony  of  approximately  350 
of  these  cases  we  could  then  fill  up  the  available  space  here  with 
epileptics  better  designed  to  care  for  themselves  in  part.,  and  in 
that  way  we  would  more  nearly  meet  the  original  purpose  for 
which  the  institution  was  planned.  The  two  infirmaries  now  oc- 
cupied by  infirm  cases  would  make  admirable  buildings  for  chil- 
dren, a  class  whose  admission  we  need  to  encourage  by  every 

«8ible  method. 
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Structural  Improvements  Durinrj  the  Year. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  structural 
improvements  during  the  year  since  they  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  attached  to  this.  We 
regret  the  delay  (which  was  unavoidable)  in  beginning  the  con- 
struction of  the  five  dormitories.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract these  buildings  should  be  ready  for  use  on  the  20th  of 
December  of  the  present  year,  but  in  our  judgment  it  will  be 
some  time  after  that  before  they  are  ready  for  occupancy  by 
patients.  We  regret  that  the  Colony  experienced  such  extreme 
difficulty  the  past  season  in  securing  necessary  workmen  under 
special  appropriations.  We  had  approximately  $38,000  to  spend 
by  day's  labor  —  mostly  small  items.  We  could  have  had  the 
work  pretty  well  accomplished  by  this  time  had  we  been  able  to 
employ  seventy  to  eighty  workmen  as  we  desired,  but  during  the 
whole  season  we  were  able  to  secure  but  nineteen  men. 

Special  Appropriations  lieqiiired  Another  Year. 

First  of  all  we  should  complete  the  Women's  Group  another 
year  by  adding  a  building  for  fifty  women  on  the  northeast  corner 
to. balance  a  similar  building  now  going  up  in  that  group.  We 
estimate  the  cost  of  sucli  a  building  at  $25,000.  The  question 
of  asking  for  a  building  for  the  segregation  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred epileptics  on  these  premises  may  be  held  in  abeyance  and 
probably  cannot  be  determined  for  some  time  yet.  Should  it 
develop  later  on  that  it  will  be  best  to  create  a  separate  institu- 
tion and  should  there  be  a  definite  move  in  that  direction,  wo 
stand  ready  to  strike  the  item  of  $300,000  from  our  list. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  sixty  tubercular  epileptics  on 
these  premises,  about  twenty  of  them  being  in  an  active  stage. 
We  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  a  building  in  which 
to  segregate  eighty  to  one  hundred  patients  of  this  class.  It  is 
Dot  likely  that  all  the  space  in  a  $35,000  building  \vill  be  filled 
immediately,  but  it  would  be  within  a  year  or  so. 

We  stand  greatly  in  need  of  an  addition  to  the  pathologi(»aI 
laboratory,  20  x  40  feet,  which  we  estimate  will  cost,  together 
with  the  woodwork  equi])iiient  inside,  $4,000.  We  feel  that  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  is  now  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  we 
desire  to  expedite  tlie  scientific  work  in  the  study  of  epilepsy  in 
the  only  institution  in  a  State  whose  epileptic  population  numbers 
not  less  than  1G,000.  All  reasonable  grants  required  for  the 
laboratory  should  be  conceded. 
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The  laundry,  which  is  now  doing  the  work  for  approximately 
1,300  persons,  has  about  reached  its  limit.  We  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension to  the  laundry,  including  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,000. 

We  were  disappointed  last  year  in  that  we  secured  no  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  coimty  highway  across  these  premises. 
The  State  Engineer  estimates  that  a  mile  and  one-fifth  of  this 
roadway  on  the  Colony  will  cost  $7,200 ;  we  ask  for  that  amount 
and  an  additional  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  construction  of  a  mile 
roadway  on  the  Colony  estate,  leaving  a  small  balance  of  the 
$15,000  for  grading,  for  walks  and  for  planting.  Five  thousand 
dollars  should  be  expended  on  the  grounds  in  the  Women's  Group 
alone. 

We  secured  no  employees'  cottages  last  year  although  several 
were  needed.  Employees  at  the  Colony  who  are  best  satisfied 
with  life  in  so  isolated  a  community  are  those  who  have  families 
and  a  separate  cottage.  We  ask  for  four  cottages  another  year 
at  a  total  cost  of  $7,000. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  institution  is  for  a  Protestant 
chapel  to  seat  not  less  than  1,000  persons,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  $20,000.  All  Protestant  religious  services,  amusement'^, 
dances,  theatrical  performances  and  things  of  that  sort  are  now 
carried  on  in  "  The  House  of  the  Elders,"  a  building  put  up  by 
the  Shakers  a  half  century  ago.  It  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Colony  at  all  times. 

We. need  $1,200  for  scientific  books,  instruments,  laboratory 
and  hospital  equipment  and  appliances. 

For  repairs  and  equipment  another  year,  we  shall  require 
$8,000. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  us  at  the  present 
time  is  an  adequate  heating  system  for  the  Women's  Group. 
The  subject  was  considered  by  the  State  Architect  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Colony,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  now  that  we  shall 
ask  later  on  for  an  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  heating  the 
Women's  Group  from  the  main  power  plant.  Certain  it  is  that 
something  must  be  d(me  to  relieve  heating  conditions  in  that 
Group,  these  conditions  being  notoriously  unsatisfactory  at  the 
present  time.  The  one  solution  of  the  problem  to  our  minds  Is 
to  heat  the  entire  Group  from  a  central  plant. 

We  need  a  new  and  larger  icehouse,  the  cost  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  give  at  this  time  as  we  have  not  yet  received  an  estimate 
from  the  State  Architect.     We  cut  from  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of 
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ice  a  year  from  Willow  pond  on  the  premises.  At  the  present 
time  we  store  about  1,000  tons  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Shaker 
mill,  the  rest  in  the  icehouse  in  the  East  Group.  We  need  a 
single  house  to  hold  the  entire  crop  of  2,000  tons  which  we  shall 
have  to  cut  within  a  year  or  so. 

For  maintenance  during  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1907, 
we  estimate  that  we  shall  require  $185,000. 

Visitors, 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  Dr.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Commissioner 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Colony  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  of  Syracuse,  Commissioner, 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  at  the  Colony  last  September.  We  were  also  pleased  to 
receive  visits  from  the  State  Architect  and  the  Fiscal  Supen^isor 
of  State  Charities  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  L.   Williams,  President, 
H.  E.  Brown^  Secretary, 
James  H.  Loo  mis, 
Percy  L.  Lang, 
Daniel  B.  Murphy, 
Jeanette  R.  Hawkins, 
Abbot  L.  Dow, 
George  E.  Gorham,  M.  D., 
Mary  E.  Joy, 

Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D., 
Wm.  p.  Biggs, 
Stanley  Hunting. 
SO  NYE  A,  N.  Y., 

October  10.  1906. 
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Treasurer's  Annual  Report. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  respectfully 
submits  the  following  Annual  Eeport  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1906: 

General  Fund  —  Maintenance. 

Eeceipts. 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Treasurer's  hands $1,936   15 

From   Comptroller,   chap.    699,   Laws 

1905 135,000  00 

From   Comptroller,   chap.    686,   Laws 

1906 23,738  00 

From   Comptroller,    chap.    700,   Laws 

1905 9,162  00 

From  clothing 10,472   94r 

From  private  patients 4,407  04 

From  miscellaneous  earnings 186   21 

From  home  products 6,8*U   81 

From  refunds 50  43 


$191,785  18 


Disbursements. 


Oct.         1.  Disbursements,  less  refunds $109,825  32 

Disbursements,  includ- 
ing refunds $169,875   75 

Disbursed  to  State 
Treasurer,  as  per  sec». 
37,  chap.  580,  Laws 
1899 21,808  60 

Balance  Treasurer's 

hands 10  83 

101,785   IS 
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Clearing  atid  Draining  Land,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 

Keappropriated  from  Chapter  599,  Lawi  1903,  by  Chapter  700,  Laws  1905 

1906. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $10  40 

Keceiyed      from      Comp- 
troller, and  disbursed  . .         $10  13 
Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 27 

10  40 

Furnishing  Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Chapter  729«  Laws  1904 
1905. 

Oct        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $10  86 

Lapsed 10  86 


Bridge  Across  Kishaqua  Creek. 

Chapter  729  Laws  1904 

1905.  .      . 

Oct         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $55  00 

Lapsed 65  00 

I 

•■ 

^.. . . .      » 

Pavilion  for  Contagious  Diseases. 

Keappropriated  from  Chapter  599,  Laws  1903,  by  Chapter  700,  Laws  1905 

1905. 

Oct        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $10  10 

Balance  Comptroller's  hands 10  10 


Dormitories. 

^•appropriated  from  Chapter  585,  Laws  1903,  by  Chapter  700,  Laws  1905 

1906. 

*^         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $3,949  82 

Eeceived  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $3,517  74 

Balance         Comptroller's 
hands 432  08 
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s 

Furnishings  for  Dormitories. 

Chapter  729,  Lawb  1904 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $68  79 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $62  23 

Lapsed 4  56 

66  79 


•  _  • 

Road  Construction,  Walks,  Etc, 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $19  48 

Lapsed 19  48 

• 

BricJe  Bake  Oven. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $4  01 

Lapsed 4  Ol 


^•••1. 


Apparatus,  Medical  Books  and  Instruments. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904 
1906. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $43  96 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $34  77 

Lapsed 9  19 

43  96 

!  ^  ■  r     M     .     =     I 

Two  Coltayes  for  Em^ployecs. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $16  35 

Lapsed , , 16  35 


^mmmtmmmmi^'^m'mmm^^mmm^^m 
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Furnishings. 
Reappropriated  from  duipter  586,  Laws  1903,  by  Ohapier  700,  Laws  1905 

1905. 

Oct         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $678  00 

Beceived  from  C!omptroller 

and  disbursed ....       $625  03 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands .  52  97 

678  00 

Repairs  and  Equipment 

Chapter  703,  Lawi  1906 
1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $2,159  72 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $2,150  21 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 9  51 

2,159  72 

Hospital  Instruments,  Books  and  Equipment. 

Chapter  703«  Laws  1906 

1905. 

Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $2,203  96 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1,555  03 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 648  93 

2,203  96 

Dormitories  for  200  Patients. 

Chapter  703,  Lawi  1905 
1905. 

Oct         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands $89,973  38 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $30,284  91 

Balance    Comptroller's 

bwids  ,.,..»  »,,,.,..    59,688  47 

6        I     ■  ,1.    il  ^ 
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Sewage  Disposal 

Reappropriated  from  Chapter  585,  L»W8  lHOSy  by  Chapter  700,  Lmts  1905 

1905. 

Oct.       1.     Balance  Comptroller's  hands $1^127  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1^127  90 

1,127  90 


Conduit,  Etc.,  Peterson  Hospital,  and  Heating  Pathological 

Building. 

Chapter  722,  Lawe  1004 
1905. 

Oct.       1.     Balance  Comptroller's  hands $105  56 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $76  73 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 28  88 

105  56 


Service  Building  —  Women's  Oroup. 

Chapter  374,  T>aw8  1906 
1905. 

Oct.       1.     Appropriation $12,000  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $38  69 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 11,961  31 

12,000  00 


Moving  and  Repairs  to  Chestnut  Cottage. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  1906 
1905. 

Oct.       1.     Appropriation $1,800  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1,717  41 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 82  59 

1,800  00 
■    ' 
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Verandas  on  Four  Buildings. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  1906 

1805. 

Oct.       1.     Appropriation $1,800  00 

Beceived  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1,132  05 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 667  95 

— 1,800  00 


• 


Repairs  and  Equipments. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  1906 

1905. 

Oct.       1.     Appropriation $8,000  00 

Beceived  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $5,523  46 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 2,476  55 

8,000  00 

Steam  Conduit. 

Chapter  374,  Laws  1906 

1905. 

Oct       1.     Appropriation $3,000  00 

Beceived  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $910  00      ' 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 2,090  00 

3,000  00 

Repairs  and  Equipment. 

Reappropriated  from  Chapter  729,  Laws   1904,  for  "  Sheds  for  Sheep,"  by 

Chapter  686,  Laws  1906 

1905. 

Oct       1.     Appropriation $1,000  00 

Beceived  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $175  96 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 824  04 

.         1,000  00 


1 
^ 


14  ■       i 
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Developing,  Maintaining  and  Extending  Indu9trie9. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  1904 
1905. 

Oct.       1.     Balance  Comptroller's  hands. $2,188  09 

Miscellaneous    earnings   available   for 

this  fund 16  00 

$2,204  09 

Received  from  Comptroller  • 

and  disbursed $2,187  39 

Balance  transferred  to 
"  Developing,  Maintain- 
ing and  Extending  In- 
dustries,"   chap.    700, 

Laws  1905 16  70 

2,204  09 


Developing,  Maintaining  and  Extending  Industries. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  1905 
1906. 

May     11.     Balance  transferred  from  "Developing, 

Maintaining  and  Extending  Indus- 
tries," chap.  729,  Laws  1904 $16  70 

Received  from  T.  L.  Stone,  Steward 
(sale  of  farm  products),   and  for- 
warded to  State  Treasurer 6,831  81 


$6,848  51 


Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1,671  75 

Balance    Comptroller's 

hands 5,176  76 


6,848  51 


AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

John  F.  Connob, 
Treasurer,  Craig  Colony  for  EpihpHcs^ 
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We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  Treas- 
nrer's  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  have  com- 
pared the  same  with  the  Treasurer's  books  and  vouchers,  and  with 
the  Superintendent's  books  and  Report,  and  we  believe  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

Daniel  B.  Mubphy, 
H.  E.  Brown, 
James  H.  Loomis, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  to  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1906* 

SoNYEA  Hall,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October,  1, 1906. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 
The  foreword  in  my  last  annual  report  was  as  follows : 

"  When  the  new  buildings  authorized  by  the  Legislatuie 
are  complete  and  occupied  there  will  be  1,250  patients  at 
Sonyea.  There  are  1,050  hero  now.  Bids  for  the  new 
buildings  were  opened  September  5th  last.  Contracts  for 
them  have  not  yet  been  awarded.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  spring  or  sunuuf^r 
of  1907." 

Our  census  is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  twelve  months  aga 
The  five  cottages  mentioned  above  were  contracted  for  on  the 
20th  day  of  December,  1905;  the  contract  calling  for  completion 
by  December  20,  1906.  Work  was  not  begun  on  them  until  April 
1,  1906.  It  docs  nof  «oom  probal>le  now  that  these  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  use  before  late  in  the  spring  of  1907 ;  so  that  our 
present  population  of  1,050  will  probably  hold  until  that  time. 
After  that  it  will  go  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  1,250  is  reached. 

A}}  Army  of  1,000  Appliranlff  on  the  Waiiing  TAst. 

During  the  year  just  ended  we  fell  conspicuously  short  in  our 
efforts  to  admit  any  considerable  portion  of  the  army  of  applicants 
who  applied  for  admission.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  there 
are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  1,000  epileptics  in  the  sixty-one  counties 
of  the  State  waiting  to  enter  the  Colonv. 

i 
Is  Epilepsy  Increasing? 

Tlio  question  is  often  pro])onndod :  "  Ts  eT)ilopsv  increasing?'' 
It  probably  is  not  increasing  out  of  ratio  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  A  reason  why  so  many  more  epileptics  are  known 
of  now  than  forniorlv  is  l)er»anso  tliov  more  cTf^nerallv  understand 

•  *  • 

that  something  is  being  done  for  them  by  the  State,  and  in  seeking 
such  aid  their  maladv  becomes  known. 

It  has  generally  been  estimated  that  one  person  in  every  500 
suffers  from  epilepsy.     I  am  confident  that  if  ail  epileptics  could 
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be  counted,  the  proportion  wonld  be  one  epileptic  to  approximately 
every  300  of  the  population  at  large. 

A  Complete  Census  not  Possible. 

A  complete  census  of  epileptics  within  a  given  territory  can 
never  be  made.  Many  who  have  the  disease  fail  to  recognize  it ; 
others  have  it  in  so  inconspicuous  a  form  that  they  feel  no  alarm 
and  seek  no  treatment  for  it;  others  still  have  attacks  .only  at  night 
and  nocturnal  attacks  may  occur  for  years  before  the  disease  is 
finally  recognized. 

Epilepsy  a  Dangerous  Disease. 

True  epilepsy  disastrously  aflFects  the  brain.  It  is  never  a 
harmless  malady.  It  is  always  dangerous,  no  matter  what  its  type 
nor  how  infrequent  the  seizures.  Scarcely  any  other  disease  can 
cause  death  in  so  short  a  time.  It  can  take  life  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Many  epileptics  die  suddenly ;  others  after 
serial  attacks  lasting  some  hours  or  days ;  still  others  from  status 
epilepticus  —  a  condition  that  is  the  bane  of  every  epileptic's  exist- 
ence. 

Changes  in  Census  During  the  Year. 

The  census  of  the  Colony  October  1,  1905,  was  1,050  —  575 
males  and  475  females.  During  the  year  1905-1906,  there  were 
admitted  115  males  and  79  females;  total  194;  while  during  the 
Same  period  we  lost  through  discharges,  deaths  or  transfers,  113 
xnale^;  78  females;  total,  191;  leiiving  tlfe  census  September  30, 
1906,  1,053 ;  577  males  and  47G  fenialos.  Thei-e  were  fifty-eight 
death  the  year,  being  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  treat- 
ment 

The  Curability  of  Epilepsy. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  print  in  this  report  (sec  page  283)  a 
table  sent  me  by  the  Chief  Physician  of  the  German  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  at  Bielefield,  which  is  of  extreme  interest  if  it  is 
studied  with  care. 

For  years  it  has  been  a  mooted  question  in  this  country 
among  certain  neurologists  as  to  whether  epilepsy  can  actually 
be  cored.  I  hold  that  it  can  be  cured.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
eases  cured  during  the  past  twenty  years.  From  the  table  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Huchzemeier,  it  may  be  noted  that  587  epileptics  have 
been  cured  at  the  great  German  Colony  for  F4)ile|)ties  at  l^»iele1ieUl, 
tmoe  it  was  foimded  in  1867. 
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Earlier  Admissions. 

The  one  great  thing  all  epileptic  institutions  need  is  earlier  adr 
missions.  Now  patients  do  not  enter  until  they  are  incurable  or 
unbearable  at  home.  This  is  no  unjust  commentary  on  the 
epileptic,  for  like  the  insane,  they  have  a  disease  of  the  brain. 
About  5  per  cent  of  the  possibly  curable  cases  at  The  Craig 
Colony  are  cured.     But  it  takes  years  to  do  it 

Rum  Selling  to  Patients  by  Dealers  in  the  Vicinity, 

There  isi  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which  provides  that  rum 
sellers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colony  shall  not  sell  intoxicating 
liquor  to  an  epileptic.  This  law  has  been  ignored  with  disastrous 
results  to  patients  several  times  during  the  past  year. 

When  a  man  acquires  a  certain  type  of  epilepsy  because  of  his 
vicious  drink  habits,  it  is  due  himself,  his  family  and  society  that 
all  possible  safeguards  be  placed  about  him  to  keep  him  from 
liquor  to  prevent  the  perpetuating  of  his  disease.  Why  not  place 
him  under  enforced  restraint  until  he  is  cured  of  both  diseases  I 

Limited  Free  Postage  for  Charity  Dependents, 

I  advocate  the  euiictnient  by  the  Fedenil  government  of  a  law 
to  permit  a  cliarity  dependent  —  State  or  Fe<leral  —  to  send  ft 
letter  once  a  month,  ])ostag(»  free,  the  otHeer  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  such  dependent  is  cared  for  to  endorse  a  statement 
on  the  envelope  something  like  the  following:  "Postage  Free  — 
Charity  Dependent,"  and  followed  by  the  name  written  in  ink  of 
the  officer  certifying  to  the  same. 

The  Tubercular  Epileptic. 

From  correspondence  I  have  had  with  other  institutions  for 
epileptics  and  from  a  close  study  of  the  literature,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  epileptic  is  especially  prone  to  tuberculosis. 
About  twice  as  many  epileptics  die  of  tuberculosis  as  do  persons 
not  afllicted  with  epilepsy.  Heart  disease  is  also  a  very  common 
cause  of  death  in  epilepsy. 

The  death  rate  in  the  State  of  New  York  among  all  classes  of 
persons  from  tuberculosis  is  annually  about  9  per  cent.,  while  the 
death  rate  in  five  institutions  for  epileptics,  which  sent  me  data  on 
the  subject  some  time  ago,  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  alone 
was  24  per  cent 
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We  need  to  aegregate  tubercular  epileptics  at  the  Colony  by 
providing  a  special  building  for  them.  We  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  next  year. 

The  State  Architect. 

A  representative  from  the  State  Architect's  office  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  Colony  during  the  year  to  inspect  all  new  work  under 
construction  designed  by  the  State  Architect.  Wo  feel  that  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  such  work  have  been  sent  to  the  Colony 
with  as  much  expedition  as  the  State  Architect  with  his  vast  re- 
sponsibilities and  enormous  amount  of  work  constantly  on  hand 
oould  command. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Collier  has  had  charge  of  the  State  Architect's  work 
at  the  Colony. 

The  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities. 

"  As  much  promptness  in  passing  upon  our  estimates  as  appeared 
commensurate  with  good  business  principles,  was  our  experience 
with  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's  office  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Bender's  plan  of  buying  under  bid  and  contract  so  consid- 
erable a  portion  of  the  supplies  for  the  sixteen  charitable  institu- 
tions was  a  step  in  advance.  In  my  judgment  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  admit  payments  for  goods  as  soon  as  purchases  are 
made  and  not  require  dealers  to  wait  seven  or  eight  weeks.  We 
should  also  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  discount  rates  and 
80  save  a  considerable  sum  to  the  State  each  year. 

Landscape  Embellishments. 

When  the  State  purchased  the  1,895  acres  of  land  at  Sonyea 
for  the  Colony  in  1894,  the  first  Board  of  Managers  arranged  to 
expend  $4,500  in  three  years  in  the  employment  of  a  competent 
landscape  architect  to  lay  out  the  entire  institution ;  to  plot  build- 
ings necessary  for  2,000  people  or  more;  to  locate  water  or 
sewer  mains,  and  otherwise  plan  to  improve  the  entire  residence 
part  of  the  estate  to  please  the  eye.  To  this  time  practically  no 
money  has  been  spent  on  landscape  embellishment,  except  a  little 
for  cement  sidewalks,  and  a  mile  of  stone  road.  If  we  could 
secure  for  three  or  four  years  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to 
$3,000  a  year,  the  results  at  the  end  of  that  time  should  be  very 
gratifying. 
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The  Oldest  Building  on  the  Place. 

Chestnut  Cottage,  the  oldest  building  on  the  place,  built  bj  the 
Shakers  in  1837,  and  that  stood  almost  immediately  in  front  of 
Sonyea  Hall,  between  that  building  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  station,  interfering  with  the  embellishment  of  the  groondfl 
in  that  part  of  the  Colony,  was  moved  during  the  sumjuer  about 
900  feet  to  a  ];)oint  near  Willow  Pond.  After  moving  the  building 
it  was  entirely  reconstructed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,  making  sub- 
stantially a  new  building  of  it  for  twelve  patients. 

I 

More  Latid  Will  be  Needed  Before  Long. 

While  the  Colony  possesses  1,895  acres,  less  than  600  acrw 
are  arable.  The  rest  is  covered  with  an  original  forest  of 
640  acres,  by  houses,  lawns,  industrial  buildings,  bams,  pasturage 
lands,  railroads  (two  across  the  place),  churches,  etc  If  the 
Colony  is  to  receive  several  hundred  additional  patients,  as  it 
seems  likely  now  it  must  do  sooner  or  later,  in  justioe  to  the 
epileptic,  who  should  be  employed  in  the  sunshine  and  in  {k$ 
open  air  so  far  as  possible,  the  State  should  add  200  to  800  aeres 
of  the  best  laud  adjoining  these  premises  that  it  can  procoie. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  garden  and  numerous  industries  were 
worth  $-12,000  to  the  State  last  year. 

Proper  Care  of  Epileptic  Infants. 

More  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy  begin  under  the 
twentieth  year,  making  it  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life.  A 
large  number  of  cases  begin  in  infancy.  There  should  be  a  spe- 
cial building  constructed  on  those  premises  for  forty  or  more 
epileptic  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Patients  ^Y^io  Worl-  of  Their  Own  Initiative. 

I  cannot  si)eak  too  liiglily  of  the  many  well  trained  Colonists 
on  the  premises  who  work  day  in  and  day  out,  the  year  round, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays;  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  at  the 
brickyard,  in  the  Trades  Sch<x)l,  in  the  power-house,  in  the 
laundry,  on  the  lawns,  in  the  care  of  stock,  and  elsewhere.  The 
list  is  too  numerous;  th(i  oeeupaiions  too  varied  to  specify  them 
more  in  detail. 

Wo  r(»gard  occupation  for  epileptics  a  valuable  therapeutic 
virasure.  It  sometimes  takes  newcomers  a  long  time  to  fall  in 
with  this  view,  but  sooner  or  lat^^r  they  rarely  fail  to  do  so. 
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The  EvUs  of  Patients  Going  on  Visits. 

If  a  patient  desires  to  go  on  a  visit  we  are  unable  to  deny  him 
permission  to  do  so.  We  can  advise  against  it,  but  that  is  all. 
After  a  patient  has  been  at  the  Colony  two  or  three  years,  has  ac- 
quired certain  habits  of  living,  has  grown  accustomed  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  treatment,  has  become  aciiuaintod  with  Colony 
life  in  all  its  phases,  and  his  disease,  maybe,  has  iK-en  brought 
largely  under  subjection,  if  not  wholly  arrested,  he  sometimes 
becomes  restless  of  the  restraints  it  is  needful  to  impose  on  him 
for  his  good,  and  wants  to  break  away  from  them.  Invariably 
when  he  does  this  and  goes  on  a  visit,  his  condition  is  usually  as 
bad  on  his  return  to  the  Colony  as  —  and  often  worse  than  — 
when  he  first  entered  it. 

The  Cost  of  Maintenance  Constantly  Crowing  Less. 

It  should  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  net 
cost  of  keeping  a  patient  at  the  Colony  last  year  was  only  $141.38 
—  $6.16  less  than  it  was  the  year  before.  At  present  we  have 
not  enough  persons  caring  for  patients ;  one  to  every  twelve  is  not 
a  satisfactory  ratio.  Efforts  to  change  this  have  not  been  satisfac- 
tory to  this  time. 

WJuifs  in  a  Name. 

Many  people  pass  from  infancy  to  maturity  afflicted  with 
epilepsy,  and  yet  they  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  tho  fact  that 
they  have  this  fearful  disease ;  others  have  "  spells,"  "  faints," 
"  darknesses,"  "  flashes,"  "  weaknesses  "  and  the  like,  that  destroy 
intelligence  quicker  and  more  completely  than  is  the  case  in  ordi- 
nary grand  mal  epilepsy,  and  do  not  know  that  they  have 
epilepsy  in  a  marked  form.  In  such  cases  there  is  much  in  a 
name,  but  the  ultimate  results  of  the  disease  make  it  desirable 
that  its  condition  be  known  as  soon  as  possible  that  proper  treat- 
ment may  be  instituted  and  persisted  in  as  long  as  the  patient's 
condition  requires. 

Earlier  Admissions  Would  Result  in  More  Cures. 

Since  the  Colony  was  opened  in  February,  1896,  we  have  ad- 
mitted a  grand  total  of  2,071  patients. 
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Of  this  vast  number  twenty-six  only  had  suffered  from  epilepsj 
less  than  a  year  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

In  80  the  disease  had  existed  1  to  2  years. 
In  347  the  disease  had  existed  2  to  5  years. 
In  536  the  disease  had  existed  5  to  10  years. 
In  724  the  disease  had  existed  10  to  20  years. 
In  358  the  disease  had  existed  20  years  and  over. 

Legal  Checks  on  the  Perpetuation  and  Increase  of  the  Defective 

Classes. 

Early  last  spring  I  secured  200  indorsements  from  prominent 
physicians,  ministers,  commissioners  of  charities,  superintendents 
of  the  poor,  pliilanthropists,  law-makers  and  others  on  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  this  State  designed  to  prevent  the  marriage  and 
intermarriage  of  the  defective  classes.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  F.  0.  Stevens,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Dis- 
trict, and  passed  that  body,  but  it  imfortunately  met  defeat  in  the 
lower  house.  There  should  be  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
every  State  in  the  union.  It  would  not  cure  or  maybe  it  would  not 
very  greatly  correct  the  evils  we  are  dealing  with,  but  observed 
as  it  should  be,  it  would  be  a  link  in  the  chain  that  is  slowly  being 
forged  stronger  each  year  with  that  purpose  in  view. 

ChecVuig  Epilepsy  and  Insanity  Early. — A  Way  That  Should 

Help. 

Another  way  tr)  eh(*ck  insanity,  epilepsy  and  perhaps  drunken- 
ness, wrnild  be  by  cutting  these  conditions  short  in  their  incipiency 
if  it  eonld  bo  (lon(^  V  am  positive  that  much  epilepsy  and  insanity 
eouM  bo  overcome  if  treated  rightly  and  in  time.  T  would  advo- 
cate th(^  appointment,  by  the  State,  of  a  district  psychiatrist  in 
each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  visit,  assist,  prescribe  for,  and  help  in  every  legitimate 
way  in  the  early  treatment  or  prevention,  or  both,  of  the  maladies 
named  above.  Such  work  by  nonpolitical  and  really  competent 
men  would  have  a  great  general  and  edncational  value,  for  even 
the  average  physician  —  to  say  nothing  of  families  more  or  less 
ignorant  about  such  matters  —  learns  but  little  of  these  particular 
diseases  while  in  college  or  after  he  enters  general  practice.  Such 
psychiatrists  could  be  called  by  any  physician,  superintendwit  or 
overseer  of  the  poor^  commissioi"  rities,  or  by  any  private 
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person  of  inadequate  means  when  his  services  were  needed.  Ap- 
pointees should  be  required  to  give  not  less  than  three  to  five 
hours  a  day*  to  their  public  duties  and  be  paid  not  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  and  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Eight  such  district  psychiatrists  would  be 
paid  a  total  of  $16,000.  This  would  ^^  an  infinitesimal  sum  com- 
pared with  the  money  that  would  be  saved  to  the  State  through 
the  early  checking  or  prevention  of  conditions  that  later  on  are 
bound  to  place  the  individual  for  years  or  more  probably  for  life 
in  same  State  institution.  Physicians  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tions should  have  at  least  three  years*  actual  experience  in  similar 
work,  and  they  should  be  equipped  for  their  several  requirements. 
The  idea  is  to  get  practical,  trained  men  instead  of  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  theory  only. 

The  Epileptic  at  Home. 

Epilepsy  is  without  doubt  the  worst  disease  that  can  afilict  a 
human  being.  It  of tenest  begins  in  early  life.  The  essential  epilep- 
tic age  ranges  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  years.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  creates  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  one,  and 
sympathy  tends  to  aggravate  the  disorder  either  through  the  person 
being  granted  improper  privileges  of  many  kinds,  or  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  a  "  skeleton  in  the  family  closet." 
They  must  remain  in  the  background,  debarred  from  the  family 
life,  denied  social  pleasures,  and  not  infrequently  an  epileptic 
child  in  a  family  where  there  are  other  children  is  a  positive 
menace  to  the  physical  safety  of  such  children.  No  epileptic  per- 
son of  immature  years  or  of  defective  intelligence,  from  which 
fully  90  per  cent  of  them  suffer  sooner  or  later,  can  be  success- 
fully treated  at  home, 

a 

The  Evils  of  Patent  Nostrums, 

I>o  not  give  the  epileptic  patent  nostrums  advertised  in  the 
public  prints  as  "  sure  cures  "  for  epilepsy.  Some  of  these  nos- 
trums unquestionably  possess  the  power  to  do  infinite  harm.  I 
have  known  some  of  them  to  d(?stroy  the  mind  in  two  or  throe 
years'  time;  I  have  known  others  to  destroy  life  in  less  time  than 
that,  when  administered  by  unskilled  hands.  Do  not  temporize 
with  so  serious  a  disease  as  epilepsy  through  the  use  of  patent  nos- 
trmu  or  otherwise,  but  as  soon  as  posible  place  the  epileptic  indi- 
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vidual  in  a  proper  institution,  or  under  the  care  of  a  regular 
physician  where  adequate  treatment  may  be  aasured.  Epilqisy 
is  a  dangerous  disease.  • 

Epilepsy  a  Dangerous  Disense. 

S^'\u'^)]n<r'w.  writoi*s  do  not  ascribe  any  very  great  mortality  to 
oiM'lopsy.  As  a  iiiatt<T  of  fact  it  is  a  dntujermis  disease.  Any 
('pilq)tic  may  dit^  at  any  moment.  It  is  not  unlike  organic  heart 
disease  in  this  respect. 

In  ten  years  344:  deaths  have  occurred  at  The  Craig  Colony. 
Of  these 

»32  were  due  to  asphyxia  resulting  from  a  seizure; 
43  occurred  in  status  epilepticus; 

4  from  acute  delirium  following  epileptic  attacks; 
23  as  a  result  of  serial  attacks; 
11  while  in  seizures; 
1  from  injury  during  an  attack; 
1  from  "automatic"  poisoning; 
1  from  drowning  during  a  seizure. 


11 G  equal  to  33  7-10,*  of  all  deaths  at  the  Colony  were  di- 
rectly due  to  epilepsy. 

An  Early  Life  Disease. 

Of  the  2,071  patients  admitted  to  this  time  1,746,  equal  to 
84.3<i^,  acquired  the  disease  before  the  20th  year. 

Yrarfi  of  Treatment  Required  to  Effect  a  Pennanent  Cure  of 

Epilepsy. 

!Mauy  epilepnlogists  of  note  assume  without  any  proof  in  sup- 
port of  their  aj?sumption  that  epilepsy  "  is  always  an  organic  dis- 
ease, and  for  that  reason  is  incurable."  They  apjjcar  to  forget 
that  many  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  can  be  cured  if 
the  i)atient  can  bo  held  under  treatment  long  enouj^h.  No  epilep- 
tic, no  matter  what  the  type  of  his  disc»ase  is,  or  how  long  it  has 
lasted,  can  Im^  cured  under  two  or  three  years  of  proper  and  per- 
sistent treatment,  and  no  epiletic  should  enter  an  institution  for 
his  class  with  the  idea  of  remaining  there  less  than  two  to  thnxi 
years.  It  is  true  that  some  may  ho  markedly  improved,  and  others 
have  their  disease  apparently  wholW         ♦^ed  within  less  time  than 
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that,  but  a  complete  ewe  can  never  be  assured  under  several 
years  of  patient^  unremitting  treatment,  and  even  then  "  cures  " 
must  frequently  be  regarded  as  "  arrests  "  of  the  disease  and  the 
patient  must  continue  to  live  at  home,  to  observe  and  practise 
the  same  methods  of  living  he  was  compelled  to  live  and  ob- 
serve in  special  institutions  for  his  kind.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
matter  of  learning  a  lesson  and  never  forgetting  it,  and,  most 
essential  of  all,  it  is  not  confined  to  inmates  of  institutions  like 
this ;  3,000,000  persons  need  the  lesson. 

The  Colonist's  Library. 

Eighteen  months  ago  a  large  library  and  reading-room  was  ar- 
ranged in  "  The  Elms,"  now  known  as  "  The  Colonist's  Club," 
in  the  East  Group,  for  the  male  colonists  able  to  appreciate  such  a 
feature.  At  the  present  time  about  2^25  men  belong  to  the  Club, 
which  also  has  connected  with  it  a  smoking  and  card  room  and  a 
pool  room  with  three  tables.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
reading-room  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  sixty.  The 
Club  is  open  from  4  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  library  in  this  building 
has  over  2,000  bound  volumes;  we  receive  more  than  a  score  of 
county  papers,  nine  daily  papers  and  a  large  number  of  monthly 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

A  Special  Library  for  ike  Women. 

A  room  was  set  aside  in  Iris  Cottage  in  the  Women's  Group 
solely  for  women  last  April.  They  have  about  200  books  now  and 
they  get  other  reading  matter  as  the  men  do,  but  not  so  much, 
for  the  reason  so  many  less  women  than  men  care  for  literary 
diversion.  A  good  bound  volume  for  one  of  the  Colony  libraries 
is  always  appreciated,  or  send  us,  if  you  please,  a  framed  picture, 
some  toys  for  the  children  about  Christmas  time,  some  cigars  and 
pipes,  and  good  warm  mittens  for  the  men ;  a  few  handkerchiefs, 
a.  small  box  of  note  paper,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  something  of  that 
sort  for  the  women.  It  is  the  little  things  that  count  most  every 
time,  and  our  people  have  little  enough  of  home  life  in  the  little 
things  and  little  ways  that  mean  so  much. 

DangeroxLS  Assaults  on  Employees  by  Epileptics. 

I  called  attention  to  this  matter  in  my  last  report.    Kecently  a 
distiiz1>ed  epfleptio  left  the  Colony  without  our  knowledge  and 
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consent.  On  being  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  when  about  to  be 
taken  from  the  train,  he  resisted  and  had  to  ba  removed  by  force. 
lie  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  an  express  mess^iger  in  the  arm. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  that  would  allow 
persons  employed  in  the  care  of  these  patients,  and  other  persons 
who  may  come  in  contact  with,  and  be  injured  by  them,  to  secure 
a  reasonable  and  just  compensation  for  injuries  they  may  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  wards  of  the  Stata  The  matter,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature,  might  be  adjusted  in  each  instance 
by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

To  care  for  epileptics  is  far  more  dangerous  than  to  care  for 
the  insane;  the  epileptic  commits  deeds  of  violence  under  great 
impulse.  The  insane  is  more  stealthy  and  cunning,  and  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  self-defense. 

Necessily  for  Enlarging  the  Roman  Catholic  ChapeL 

When  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  McQuaid,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  gave 
us  approximately  $12,000  some  years  ago  for  constructing  and 
furnishing  a  Catholic  chapel  and  a  priest's  house  along  with  it, 
I  intimated  to  the  Bishop  then  that  in  a  short  time  the  chapel 
might  become  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  worship 
in  it.  It  seats  only  about  340  persons.  I  recently  wrote  the 
Ijishop  calling  his  attention  to  the  matter  and  asked  what  chances 
there  were  for  getting  $4,000  or  $5,000  additional  some  time  soon 
for  enlarging  the  chapel.    Jlis  reply  was  as  follows: 

"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1906. 
Dr.  Wm.  p.  Spratliko,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.: 

"  Dear  Sir. —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  in  which  you 
inform  me  that  the  chapel  for  Catholics  will  soon  be  too  restricted 
for  their  accommodation,  and  that  the  enlargement  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  as  many  more  as  the  present  building  holds. 

"  The  same  spirit  that  moved  mo  to  erect,  with  the  kind  per- 
missi(m  of  the  Managers,  the  existing  chapel,  wdll  cause  me  to 
provide  any  additional  room  that  may  be  needed. 

"  Please  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Managers  at 
the  next  meeting,  and  if  agreeable  to  them,  I  can  begin  prepara- 
tions for  building  in  the  spring. 

"  Very  truly, 

"  B,  J.  McQuaid/* 
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TlirE«  TCATs  ftfo  "die  CaiciLx  cid  jko:  cec  &  «!n:  iiziSi-r  "  K**r^Tr5 
md  Eqnipmexii.'^  Hi?  i«Tih  ttes  a  orfoc^rarije  oipTYv*£4;ioii  v^f 
miny  building  md  izmcii  prcoerrr  cm  iLe  pl4«  d:::r:rj:  :lic  vvar^ 
80  manT  of  lie  bnildinEs  beinr  zii  mh^twmt.  This  vwir  we  W'JV 
pyen  $9,(Ki"0  for  ^  Bepiii?  and  Eqiupcif^:  "^  Tv>  sit-vtaTTv-ue  huiuv 
ings,  and  for  oUber  pnip»es.  An  Tn-pftr^iIIelt-d  di^cnlTy  in  buvin^ 
(oaterials  and  in  pr»>rnrine  meciuziics  confiv^nuJ  us  dnrinjc:  tho 
Atire  snnuiier  jnsi  pasi:  ire  vanTed  saxty  or  moTe  mca  :o  >^\>rk 
mder  special  appropriaiiozis.  but  we  weT>e  sible  10  pivvuiv  nine- 
een  only,  althwigfa  we  adreniied  far  and  wide.  Consoquonily 
Einch  repair  wxirk  for  which  we  hare  money  has  not  boon  acvvm- 
diahed.  Ajnang  the  work  accc*niplished«  and  that  to  W  aiwui- 
>lialied,  we  hc^^  before  the  end  of  the  year«  an^  the  follox^ing 
terns: 

1.  The  oonstniction  of  four  veranda5  on  lour  buildings  in 

the  Women's  Group. 

2.  The  painting  outside  of  the  "  Elms  "  an«l  o{  **  Tall  Chief/* 

3.  The  painting  outside  of  f«iur  buildings  in  the  West  lin>up. 

4.  The  painting  inside  of  six  buildings  on  the  Village  Ciiwu 

and  of  the  two  infirmaries. 

5.  An  addition  to  the  steward's  house  and  some  alterations 

and  repairs  to  the  old  Shaker  portion  of  it. 

6.  The  establishment   of  a  chip   soap   making  plant    in   the 

laundry.     About  fifty  dollars  worth  Iving  made  eaeh 
month. 

7.  Sodding  the  embankments  of  sewage  filter  Wd  Xo.  4. 

8.  The  construction   of  a   log  hut   at   the  briekyard   whert^ 

twenty-five  to  thirty  patients  and  employees  take  their 
noon  meal,  when  employed  in  the  briekyard. 

9.  The  moving  and  repairing  of  Chestnut  Cottage,  the  oldest 

building  on  the  premises. 
10.  The    replastering    and    wainscoating    of    Hoyt    Cottage 
throughout 
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11.  A  new  cement  floor  in  basement  of  Hoyt  Cottage. 

12.  A  new  ceinpnt  floor  in  the  hospital  basement. 

13.  A  new  cement  walk  in  front  of  Sonyea  Hall. 

14.  Tlu»  eoiistniotion  of  a  band  stand  large  enough  for  twentj-l 

five  iiiiisieians  opj^osite  "  The  House  of  the  Elden,"! 
where  public  concerts  are  given  men  and  women  patient!] 
twice  a  week  in  the  summer. 

15.  Aliich  necessary  grading  in  the  rear  of  the  men's  infirmary. 

16.  Iiii])roveiiient   of  the  small   park  near  the   Pennsjlvaiiii| 

Kailroad  station. 

17.  Extensive  repairs  to  "  The  House  of  the  Elders,"  insiddj 

18.  A   new   loeal    and   long   distance  telephone   system  with 

twenty-nine  stations  now,  but  which  may  be  increasodj 
to  fifty  should  they  be  required. 
10.  Thousands  of  minor  repairs  to  chairs,  furniture,  beddiDftj 
etc.,  that  are  made  annually  in  the  industrial  shop% 
of  which  we  keep  a  complete  record,  but  which  are  far] 
too  numerous  to  publish  in  a  report  of  this  oharaoter. 

Tlw  Staid  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Our  relaliniis  willi  the  State  Civil  Service  Ccmimission  and 
with  the  oHicers  of  thiit  ImhIv  were  of  a  ])leasant  character  during 
th(;  year  just  en<hMl. 

Th(^  aetioii  of  tint  ( '••ninii-sinii  in  removing  the  |K)sition  of 
ine<licjd  interne  fn»iu  (Mnnjietitivt*  to  non-competitive  examina- 
tion was  a  valual^le  step  iu  the  right  direction.  Before  this  was 
done  it  was  practically  impossible  to  procure  suitable  men  and 
women  for  important  medical  work.  Since  the  restriction  has 
been  renu>ved  we  liave  had  n^  difliculty  whatever.  I  am  of  the 
oj)inion  tliat  if  more  conij»etitive  restrictions  were  removed,  per- 
mitting the  Stale  Commission  to  exercise  a  "  supervisory  power" 
oidy  over  examinations  and  aj»j)ointm(^nts  to  all  positions  at  the 
('oh.)ny,  progress  alont^  other  lines  would  be  fully  as  marked. 
They  are  almost  as  badly  needed. 

By  all  means  the  ])rincij>le  of  promotion  in  all  scientific  post 
tions  at  the  Colony  should  be  recognized,  for  the  reason  that  no- 
where else  in  the  State  can  the  necessary  preliminary  training 
in  the  study  of  epilepsy  be  acquired. 
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TABLE  2. 

« 

Attendance  and  Cost  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  Skptemhkk 

'  30,  1906. 

Attendance. 

1.  ^Number  of  patients  under  care,  October  1,  1905        1,050 

2.  Number  of  patients  admitted  1905-1900 194 

3.  Numlx*r  of  patients  died,  discharged  or  trans- 

ferred during  the  year 191 

4.  Number  of  patients  under  care^  October  1,  1906        1,053 

5.  Average  daily  population   for  the  year  ending 

September  20,  1906 \ 1,040. 23:> 

Cost. 

1.  Salaries  and   wages  of  officers,   assistants   and 

employees $68,050  61 

2.  Expense  of  managers,  officers  and  agent 42,330  18 

3.  Cost  of  provision 42,330  18 

4.  Total  cost  of  maintenance 109,819  32 

5.  Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  (net) 141  38 


Special  Appropriatioxs  the  Ckakj  Cot.ony  for   Kpieeptits 
Should  ITavk  in  1907,  with  the  TIeasons  Therefor. 

Item  1.  For  a  huildimj  including  constritctions,  heat- 
ing, plumbing  and  lighting  for  the  segregation  of 
650  to  700  infirm  epileptics $300,000* 

There  are  at  present  350  low-grade  epileptics  at  the  Colony  — 
a  class  whose  wants  can  largely  be  met  by  protective  custody. 
They  are  not  curable.     Their     number   will   steadily  increase. 

*An  alternative  proposition  to  this  building  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
separate  State  institution  to  provide  for  approximately  2,000  epileptic  idiots, 
imbeciles  and  epileptic  insane;  all  such  cases  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Colony  to  the  new  institution,  which  for  2,000  persons  would  cost  complete 
in  the  vicinity  of  $2,000,000.  This  allows  $500  per  bed  for  dormitories  and 
$500  per  person  for  all  other  purposes,  including  site,  water,  sewage,  indus- 
tries, laundry,  and  ministration,  hospital,  bams  and  other  essential  features. 
A  consolidated  form  of  managi'ment  mi^^ht  be  providctl  for  the  Cohmy  at 
Sonyea  and  the  new  institution;  both  caring  for  epileptics,  both  working  for 
tlie  same  ends,  though  with  different  classes  of  patients.  Such  a  plan  would 
permit  an  interchange  of  patients  between  the  two  institutions  —  a  feature 
id  ipmt  practical  Value. 

Vol*  1—16 
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There  are  many  more  scattered  throughout  the  State  in  almshouses 
and  poorhouses,  and  in  dependent  homes. 

A  single  building  should  he  constructed  on  the  premises  to 
accommodate  650  to  700'  patients  of  this  type.  This  building 
should  bo  located  at  some  remote  place  on  the  premises  where 
its  infirm  occupants  would  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  better 
classes  of  patients  or  with  the  Colony  proper,  in  which  all  patients 
are  free;  the  occu])ants  of  the  large  buildings  being  under  care  by 
lock  and  key —  a  form  of  care  their  incompetent  state  constantly 
demands. 

Insane  epileptics  are  denied  admission  to  the  Colony  by  law. 
But  epileptic  idi(»ts  and  imbeciles  are  not  so  excluded.  It  is 
within  reason  to  assume  that  the  State  will  care  for  these  classes 
somewhere.  It  would  do  the  Colonv  7W  harm  to  set  them  in  a 
background  on  the.s(»  promisees.  For  th(*  present  at  least  —  that  is, 
for  ten  years  or  so, —  all  e])ileptics  demanding  state  care  can, 
under  a  saitMe  development  of  this  })lant,  find  every  accommo- 
dation here. 

Item  2.  For  a  dormitory  building  for  fiffy  pa- 
tients in  the  Women's  Group  {known  on  the 
original  plan  as  Building  Xo.  0)  to  include  con- 
struction, plumhing,  heating  and  lighting $25,000 

When  this  building  is  constructed  it  will  complete  the 
Women's  Groui)  as  a  unit  and  in  eonfuniiitv  with  the  orijifiuil 
desi^i.  A  similar  bnildini^  is  iroiiii^  \\\\  in  ihe  Winiu'n's  Group 
at  the  present  tinn'.  Tlie  new  Iniildinir  would  CK*eupy  the  site  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Villa  Flora  Plaza. 

Hem  »*].  For  a  huilding  for  the  segregation   of  100 

tubercular  epileptics   $35,000 

All  who  have  to  do  with  epileptics  in  larire  numbers  are  of 
the  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  Ix^en  able  to  gather  statistics  on 
the  subject,  that  the  epileptic  is  especially  prone  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  It  is  our  view  of  the  matter  at  Sonyea.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  1,050  we  have  to-day  GO  who  are  tubercular.  It  is 
wholly  wrong  to  keep  tubercular  patients  in  cottages  occupied  by 
persons  whose  limgs  are  soimd. 

If  we  should  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  building  for  tuber- 
cular epileptics  next  year  it  will  take  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  to  complete  it.  By  that  time  there  will  probably  be  not  less 
than  75  to  80  tubercular  patients  on  the  premises. 
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Item  4.  For  an  addition  to  the  Pathological  Laboror 
tory,  20x40  feet,  inclvding  its  woodwork  equip- 

meul  in  the  way  of  cases,  desks,  etc $4,000 

This  item  has  been  asked  for  two  years  in  succession,  but  so 
far  we  have  not  obtained  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trend 
of  the  work  in  the  laboratory  has  recently  Wn  procc^oding  along 
new  lines,  and  that  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physiological 
chemist  instead  of  a  pathologist,  we  desire  to  alter  somewhat  the 
addition  formerly  proposed  aild  make  it  20x40  instead  of 
18x  24.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  this  addition  at  $4,()()().  This 
item  is  of  the  most  vital  iniporiance. 

Item  6.  For  an  extension  to  the  Laundry  huiUVuKj, 

including  equipment  of  the  same $15,000 

The  present  laundry  is  rapidly  becoming  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  for  our  increasing  population.  If  we  are  able  to  oc- 
cupy the  five  new  cottages  now  under  construction  by  the  first 
of  next  year,  our  total  population  by  Octok^  1,  1007,  will  not 
be  far  from  1,500.  It  is  important  that  we  increase  our  laundry 
facilities.  We  propose  to  do  this  by  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing 30x75  feet,  two  stories  high,  immediately  south  of  and  ad- 
joining the  present  laundry.  Such  an  a<ldition  wouhl  give  us 
laundry  facilities  for  all  future  time  —  or  for  2,000  or  2,500 
persons. 

Item  6.  For  roads,  walks,  planting  and  grading,  . .  .         $15,000 
One  and  one- fifth  miles  of  thiH  road  is  the  con  nig  high- 
way acnvis  the  (Jolong  property,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  by  the  State  Engineer  is 7,200 

This  item  explains  itself  in  large  part.  Now  that  the  State 
under  the  good  roads  law  is  constructing  a  road  lx?tween  the 
village  of  Afount  Morris  and  the  (.olony,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  State  to  take  up  the  work  where  the  new  road  will  join  the 
Colony  highway  that  passes  across  these  premises.  The  l^alance 
of  the  $15,000  is  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  mile  of 
highway  on  the  Colony  groimds;  for  grading,  for  walks  and  for 
planting.  If  the  grounds  in  the  Women  s  Group  were  done  jus- 
tice in  the  way  of  grading,  laying  cement  walks,  and  planting,  not 
less  than  $5,000  would  be  spent  fhcre  alone. 

Item  7.  For  four  employees*  cottages  to  match  in  ra- 
p(icity,  type  and  design,  employees'  cottages  con- 
structed in  the  past $7,000 
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We  asked  last  year  for  additional  cottages  for  employees  but 
failed  to  get  them.  The  amount  we  ask  for  here  is  a  little  in 
excess  of  amounts  previously  asked  for  this  purpose  and  is  due 
to  the  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  and  materials.  These 
cottages  are  an  imperative  necessity. 

Item  8.  For  a  ProtestaiH  chapel  to  seat  1,000  per- 
sons          $20,000 

Religious  exercises,  amusements  and  dances  are  all  held  in 
"  The  House  of  the  Elders,"  an  old  Shaker  building  put  up  half 
a  century  ago  and  which  is  wholly  inadequate  at  the  present  time 
to  seat  the  number  of  persons  w^ho  would  like  to  attend  Protestant 
services.  "  The  House  of  the  Elders  "  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  less  than  400.  We  stand  in  very  great  need  of  a  Protestant 
chapel  to  seat  1,000  persons. 

Item  9.  For  scientific  hooks,  instruments,  lahoratory 

and  hospital  equipment  and  appliances $1,200 

W^e  have  generally  received  $2,500  a  year  for  this  purpose. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  ask  for  $4,000  for  an  extension  to 
the  laboratory  building  this  year,  we  have  reduced  the  estimate 
for  books,  instruments,  equipments,  etc.,  to  $1,200,  which  amount 
will  be  urgently  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  important 
department. 

Item  10.  For  repairs  and  equipment, $8,000 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Colony  at  the  pres(»ut  time 
is  a])proximately  $800,000.  Since  the  Colony  was  fouude<l  we 
have  annually  (save  one  year)  received  a  special  appropriation 
for  repairs  that  were  not  proper  charges  against  maintenance. 
One  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  is  a  small  amount  for 
keeping  the  property  in  good  repair. 

Item   11.  For  an  enlarged  heating   system   for   the 
Villa  Flora  Group 

Before  the  three  cottages  now  under  construction  in  the 
Women's  Group  were  begim,  the  steam  lx)ilers  in  the  basement  of 
the  Villa  Flora  Group  were  being  pushed  to  their  utmost  in  severe 
weather  to  heat  the  Women's  Group.  I  fear  there  will  l>e  a 
marked  deficiency  of  heat  in  that  group  which  will  then  com- 
prise eighteen  buildings,  in  which  600  persons  will  live.  The 
State  Architect  has  the  matter  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  Colony's  appropriation  bill 
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is  introduoed  into  the  Legislature,  an  item  for  the  proper  amount 
mav  be  formnlated  for  the  proper  heating  of  the  Women*s  Gn>up^ 

Item  13.  For  an  ice-house  to  hold  not  leas  than  i?,000 
tons 

We  nernl  a  i\r\y  an<l  larjn^r  ico-honso.  All  M'  n><Nl  on  tlio 
premises  is  cut  here.  AVe  can  scanvly  stort^  l,r»W  tons  now  in 
the  two  ililapiilated  ol<l  liousos  |HM>rIy  ailaptcd  to  tlu^  ])nrj>t^se. 
Before  the  appn^priation  bill  is  intrndncnd  we  hope  to  have  aii 
estimate  made  bv  the  State  Architect  for  such  an  ic*e-house  as  wo 
need. 

Item  14.  For  maintenance  during  the  year  1907- 

1908 , $185,000 

The  estimate  for  maintenance  is  l>ase<l  on  $150  jht  patient  j>er 
annum.  We  may  lie  able  to  do  a  little  In^tter  than  that,  but  a 
conservative  margin  is  always  wise. 
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PART  TWO. 

Scientific  Papers  and  Repoets. 

We  print  the  following  technical  papers  and  reports  to 
snow  IN  part  that  the  colony  is  Mucn  more  than  a 

BOARDING  PLACE  FOR  EPILEPTICS;  THAT  AS  MUCH  SCIENTIFIC 
WORK  IS  CARRIED  ON  AS  OUR  MEANS  ADMIT  OF.  AnD  OUR 
FACILITIES  FOR  THB  •  TREATMENT  AND  STUDY  OF  "  THE 
STRONGEST  DISEASE  IN  HUMAN  NATURE"  IMPROVE  EACH 
YEAR. 

MfeDICAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

SoNYEA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 

To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  make  the  following  report  on  the  different  subjects  mentioned 
by  you. 

Admission  of  Patients. 

The  Superintendents  of  Poor  of  different  counties  in  this  State 
are  required  to  send  a  statement  on  October  1st,  of  each  year,  of 
the  number  of  indigent  epileptics  in  the  counties  at  that  time,  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  admission  of  patients  is  di- 
vided pro  rata,  according  to  number  of  indigent  epileptics  re- 
ported and  the  space  available  at  the  Colony.  When  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  patient  admitted,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  the  county  in  which  the  patient 
lives.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  supplies  the  necessary 
blanks.  After  the  filling  out  of  the  blanks  properly,  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Colony.  A  card  of 
admission  is  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  who  arranges 
for  transfer  of  patient  to  the  Colony.  Female  patients  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  female  attendant.  On  admission  to  the  Colony 
patients  are  examined  at  once  by  a  physician  for  cleanliness,  evi- 
dence of  infectious  disorders,  condition  of  clothing,  bruises  or 
vermin.  Thoy  are  then  given  a  bath  and  assigned  to  a  building 
where  they  can  be  kept  under  special  observation  for  a  time.  As 
soon  after  admission  as  possible,  a  thorough  physical  and  menial 
examinaiion  is  made  and  recorded,  and  whenever  possible  the 
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character  of  the  seizure  is  also  noted,  and  from  this  the  line  of 
treatment  to  be  carried  out  is  indicated.  As  complete  a  previous 
history  as  possible  of  each  patient  is  obtained  by  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  friends  and  relatives. 


Classificaiion  of  Patienls. 

All  classes  of  epileptics,  other  than  those  who  are  insane,  are 
admitted  to  the  Colony.  Epileptics  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  * 
mentality^  from  extreme  idiocy  to  noted  intelligence,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Colony.  This  requires  the  division  of  patients  into 
groups.  We  have  a  separate  cottage  for  small  boys  whose  mental  , 
condition  has  not  deteriorated  very  much;  another  cottage  is  for 
men  of  a  similar  class  mentally,  but  who  are  rather  feeble 
physically.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  exists  for  the 
women.  As  regards  the  mental  condition,  the  27  buildings  oc- 
cupied permit  of  considerable  classification.  The  smaller  the 
building,  the  better  the  patient,  the  reverse  being  true. 

I 
Mental  Condition  of  Patients  at  the  Colony  Now. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  colonists  varies  from  extreme  idiocy 
to  that  of  normal,  or  almost  normal,  mental  capacity.  Mental 
deterioration  in  some  degree  is  bound  to  result  in  almost  all  cases 
of  recurring  convulsions.  If  the  disease  is  of  long  duration  the 
deterioration  is  usually  —  though  not  necessarily — marked,  and 
as  most  of  the  colonists  have  had  the  disease  for  several  years 
before  admission,  a  large  proportion  of  them  show  mental  de- 
terioration. In  some  cases  the  deterioration  takes  place  rapidly. 
The  mental  condition  is  divided  as  follows:  "good;'^  "fair;" 
"  showing  considerable  mental  deterioration ;"  "  imbeciles ;" 
"  idiots,"  and  "  idiots  of  a  very  low  grade."  Under  the  heading, 
"good,"  has  been  included  all  whose  mental  condition  might  be 
considered  good  for  colonists.  Many  such  cases  can  hardly  be 
considered  normal;  their  memory  is  defective;  they  are  oftOTi 
irritable  and  unreasonable,  and  difficult  of  control.  Under  "  fair  " 
are  included  those  in  whom  mental  deterioration  is  more  evident 
than  in  the  first  class.  The  third  class  includes  all  w^hose  mental 
deterioration  is  very  prominent;  in  many  it  is  profound.  In 
many  of  those  classed  as  imbeciles  and  idiots  considerable  mental 
deterioration  has  also  taken  place.  The  large  number  classed 
under  "  imbeciles,"  is  because  epilepsy  so  frequently  develops  at 
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an  early  age.     The  census  of  the  Colony  August  2,  1906,  when 
this  classification  was  made,  was  1,042,  with  the  following  result: 

Good 186 

Fair : 240 

Showing  considerable  mental  deterioration ' 135 

Imbeciles ^ 364 

Idiots 90 

Idiots,  very  low  grade 27 


1,042 


While  insane  epileptics  are  not  admitted  to  the  Colony,  many 
we  receive  exhibit  periods  of  mental  disturbance  lasting  from  a 
few  moments  to  several  hours  or  days,  or  longer.  At  no  time  is 
the  Colony  entirely  free  from  patients  suffering  from  some  severe 
•mental  disturbance,  and  as  a  rule  there  are  several  such  cases  on 
hand  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases  the  mental  storm  is  of  a 
very  severe  character  demanding  great  care  of  the  patient.  When 
the  periods  of  mental  disturbance  become  frequent  or  much  pro- 
longed, the  patient  is  committed  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals  as 
prescribed  by  law,  being  sent  to  the  State  hospital  in  the  district 
from  which  he  originally  came  to  the  Colony.  During  the  past 
year  23  patients  have  been  committed  to  State  hospitals  as  insane. 

Employment  of  Patients. 

Occupations  suitable  for  epileptics  are  somewhat  restricted 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  disease  and  to  their  mental 
and  physical  condition.  But  oven  with  the  greatest  care,  accidents 
are  bound  to  occur  now  and  then,  but  no  patient  has  ever  been 
killed  at  the  colony  as  a  result  of  his  vocation  —  only  a  few 
slightly  injured.  The  physical  condition  of  patients  permitting, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  he  occupied,  and  at  the  Colony  all  are 
required  for  medical  reason  to  work  who  can  do  so.  Certain 
occupations  are  preferred,  such  as  garden  work,  farm  work,  brick- 
making,  the  care  of  lawns  and  the  like.  Life  out  of  doors  appears 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  disease,  but  work  in  houses 
has  to  be  done  so  that  in  arranging  work,  the  requirements  of  the 
institution,  in  addition  to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
patients,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  have  only  one 
hired  person  to  every  twelve  patients.    Epileptics  of  the  best  grade 
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lose  much  time  from  work.    More  patieuta  than  are  actually  neces- 
sary at  one  time  to  accompliali  certain  work  have  to  be  allotted  to 
do  it  to  get  it  done.     Most  epileptics  require  constant  supervision 
in  their  work;  so  many  have  poor  memories  that  they  must  be 
constantly  reminded  of  what  they  are  to  do.     Often  a  patient  has 
to  be  changed  from  one  kind  of  work  because  of  changes  in  his 
mental  condition.     Many  patients  admitted  to  the  Colony  have 
never  been  taught  to  do  any  work,  never  been  taught  to  read  or 
write ;  these  constitute  great  difficulties.    Many  of  them,  20  to  25 
per  cent.,  are  too  young  to  do  work  of  any  kind.     Out  of  1042, 
1 82  only  are  unable  to  dress  themselves  without  aid ;  124  are  under 
15  years  of  age;  157  suffer  from  hemiplegia  (partial  paralysis). 
In   making  up  a  statement  of  the  occupations  of  the  different 
patients,  many  are  necessarily  included  who  do  so  little  work  that 
"they  might  probably  be  includo<l  in  the  entirely  idle  class.     In 
"the  following  statement  of  the  occupations,  all  who  accomplish 
<inything  i^  the  way  of  work,  have  been  classed  as  workers: 
^Engaged  in  house-work   (including  kitchen,  dining-room, 

■ward  work,  etc. ) 365 

^Telpera  in  different  shops  (carpenter,  plumbing,  black- 
smith, paint-shop,  with  mason,  store,  electric  plant,  mat- 
tress shop,  bakery,  butcher  shop,  and  firemen) 50 

IHelpers  on  farm 27 

Belpers  in  garden 25 

Helpers  in  brick  yard 21 

Helpers  in  laundry 54 

Helpers  in  dairy 11 

Helpers  in  tailor  shop 7 

Engaged  in  sewing 52 

13 

, ■. . . .  5 

12 

, 642 

idle 400 

1,042 

Ifew  Remedies  in  Treatment. 

ih  of  time  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists 
ja  field  for  the  invrstig-ition  of  remedies  for 
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the  cure  of  the  disease  is  not  a  very  favorable  one.  The  number  of 
eases  that  offer  ground  for  hope  of  cure  is  rather  small.  However, 
improvement  is  secured  in  many  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
Colony  and  this  can  bo  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  health- 
ful surroundings,  regulation  of  diet,  regular  habits,  suitable  oc- 
cupation, and  also  greater  freedom,  for  an  epileptic's  freedom  away 
from  the  Colony  is  often  much  restricted,  often  having  to  remain 
in  comparative  seclusion  much  of  the  time.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  drug  preparations  most  commonly  used:  brometone, 
bromopin,  chloretone,  borax,  solanum,  carioliensis  and  belladonna ; 
but  they  are  only  adjuncts  to  treatment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DONALD  L.  ROSS,  M.  D., 

First  Assistant  Physician, 

Annual   Report  from  the   Research  Laboratory  at   the  Craig 

Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Son  YEA,  N".  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 

To  the  Medical  Supenntendent: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  first  report  as  Patholo- 
gist at  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  covering  an  incumbency 
of  only  three  and  a  half  months. 

In  taking  up  any  new  work,  it  is  always  necessary  to  gain  first 
a  clear-cut  conception  of  the  end  in  view  and  of  the  means  to  be 
used  in  gaining  that  end.  It  seems  appropriate  that  this  report, 
coming  as  it  does  before  any  extensive  work  has  been  begun, 
should  present  for  consideration  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  work 
and  the  general  methods  to  be  used. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  utilize  the  patients  at  the  Colony 
as  clinical  material  f(»r  the  study  of  their  disease.  It  has  been, 
and  it  is,  the  hope  that  through  an  exact  study  of  the  vital  proc- 
esses of  these  ])cople  during  life,  as  showni  by  their  secretions  and 
excretions  of  certain  tissues  after  death,  snnie  new  light  might  be 
thrown  on  tlie  natnr(3  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  tissues  of  the  epileptic  have  been  most  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  the  pathological  anatomist,  but  his  knife  and  microscope 
have  revealed  no  lesion,  however  slight,  which  can  be  found  in 
cases  of  every  form  and  duration.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  most  pathologists  admit  that  the  lesion  of  epilepsy  —  if 
there  be  one  in  an  organic  sense  —  is  still  to  be  discovered. 
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The  years  of  patient  and  accurate  work  which  have  been  spent 
on  the  pathological  side  of  the  etiology  of  epilepsy  are,  in  them- 
selves, and  without  reference  to  facts  in  the  case,  suflScient  warrant 
for  undertaking,  for  some  years  at  least,  new  lines  of  work. 

The  new  work  to  which  1  refer  is  the  study  of  epilepsy  as  a  dis- 
ease due  ix)  chemical  changes.  Whether  such  changes  are  visible 
or  invisible  is  immaterial.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  study  epi- 
lepsy as  a  disease  of  the  metabolism,  possibly  spontaneous  within 
the  nerve  cell  and  possibly  due  to  the  action  of  an  intoxicant 
formed  elsewhere  in  the  body.  This  is  the  line  of  work  planned 
for  the  laboratory  and  is  one  which  has  always  seemed  to  promise 
the  greatest  results  in  the  end. 

According  to  this  conception  of  the  disease,  we  are  to  consider 
the  epileptic  body  as  a  chemical  machine.  The  wheels  and  levers 
of  this  machine  are  chemical  molecules  and  their  component  parts. 
The  activities  of  this  chemical  machine  are  carried  out  under 
chemical  laws  quite  as  definite  as  are  the  physical  laws  which  con- 
trol the  wheels  and  levers  of  the  real  machine.  The  result  of  the 
interaction  of  the  various  parts  of  either  machine  is  the  function 
of  that  machine.  From  these  preliminary  statements  T  think  it 
will  be  agreed  that  function  is  the  resultant  of  the  kind  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  interacting  parts  —  that  is,  function  that  is  de- 
termined by  chemical  structure.  Further,  any  disturbance  of  that 
structure  will  result  in  changed  or  abnormal  function.  The  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  machine  may  arise  from  within  or  l)y  the 
interposition  of  some  external  agent.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
the  machine  apart  and  discover  what  the  parts  are  and  which  ones 
are  broken  or  out  of  place,  or,  in  the  other  case,  examine  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  machine  and  find  what  the  outside  agent  is 
which  is  doing  the  damage. 

We  thus  have  two  lines  of  work :  (1 )  The  study  of  the  chemical 
structure  of  the  normal  and  of  the  epileptic  nerve-cell,  and  (2)  the 
study  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  epileptics  to  find  if  there  is  an 
outside  agent,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  isolate  it  and  discover  an 
antidote. 

We  have  in  epilepsy  a  disease  which  is  engrafted  upon  an  in- 
trinsically sensitive,  labile,  nervous  system.  It  is  hard  t^)  believe 
that  there  is  permanent  change  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  since,  between  the  attacks, 
many  epileptics  are  quite  like  other  persons  in  all  respects.  The 
most  ordinary  food  substances,  under  proper  agencies,  will  yield 
deadly  poisons.     This  is  the  common  result  of  bacterial  ae.lvo\i\ 
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xh's  in:»rn'irn:i:ri  •:■£  living  ::.A::er  is  noi  needed,  for  hvdrolvtic 
::.va?;rT«  i:-  v:T'.  •■  ill  j»r  ■:u-^  ir^juallv  intt-ns:  p>ii«>n5.  Similar 
r-r'-v-Ttr-  'jiv  I'la'V-  ...-.■a:.:  ruiilv  in  *he  hiiiiiAn  In.Jv;  whv  nut 
j*:-r:  li^al.y  in  'hr  >  Iv  ■:  :h»-  epilepric?  That  is.  may  we  not 
e-ii-i  irr  r:  il^Pv  a-^  l".v  :••  "lie  av^:i"n  *.*i  a  i»i5->n  produced  from 
the  exTa  ellv.lar.  :.■  :.-l:vi:.j  ::.a>ria!  vf  tlh^  Ik-1v.  as  contrasted 

m 

^"iT-  a  .:■  :l^'  ■>--.:.ar  *  "ir-r-r  ' 

F.r  'he  irr-T:.?v  :  a  i  :-?«  !i  ir:  :hf  einlepric  l-:idv.  that  is  re- 
la'r:--!  "  •  :Lv  a:\ix-.  ■-  La/v  ?••::»  tvi-icnce.  A  large  nmuber  of 
i:,v— j-i^-i-  r-.  :  11  i:.^  E  i-har:.  Lave  :e^'el  the  toxieitv  of 
".rii^r-  an:  11  -  1.  Th-  v--rr.":al  ina-x-iraov  •..£  the  methc»d  of  iu- 
vrr'ija":  r.  :  'Li*  •  xi-i'T  — ":  v  i:::raven->ii5  :nfusi'>n  —  has  led 
•.<•  'Xn:ra  1:  •'  rv  >-:■  r*-.  TL-  ^  ■•.'.r.^'j  •.»£  in.a^vuraev  are  seen 
frjL<W  — ::  Iv  :■  :.::  a:\-l..  ■  v  d  :i  :?  niv.-i".  :>e  of  the  same  density 
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Tain. 

Uric  Ve  pois-.-n  .-f  epilepsy, 

jvit  I  of  a!:u«'»s:  eTery 

b  on  the  reponed 
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retention  of  uric  acid  before  the  attack  and  subsequent  increase 
in  the  elimination  —  perhaps  also  preceding  the  attack  —  so  that 
the  total  of  uric  acid  excreted  is  unchanged.  Upon  this  basis 
Krainsky  concludes  by  theoretical  considerations  that  ammonium 
carbamate  is  the  actual  poison,  and  that  this  very  unstable  sub- 
stance is  transformed  into  uric  acid  by  changes  in  the  fluids  of 
the  body  during  the  asphyxia  of  the  seizure.  On  the  other  liand, 
other  authors  deny  any  relationship  l)(^t\v(HMi  uric  acid  and  the 
attacks.  Whether  uric  acid  is  the  prinuiry  toxic  agent,  or  whether 
it  is  secondary  to  a  disturlnnl  metab<iliy?m  caused  by  the  real  poi- 
son, is  a  difficult  question.  It  would  sc^m,  however,  that  in  some 
cases,  there  must  be  a  changed  secretion  of  uric  acid  related  to 
the  seizures.  The  poisonous  action  of  ammonium  carbamate  is 
alleged  to  be  due  to  its  ammonia  content,  and  the  ammonia  of  the 
blood  is  said  to  be  increased  at  the  time  of  the  attacks,  and  is  also 
increased  in  the  urine. 

Another  element  which  enters  into  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  is 
the  toxicity  of  the  various  metallic  ions  in  solution.  Of  these 
potassium  is  the  most  important,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
one-third  of  Xhe  toxicity.  There  are  obsen^ations  of  normal  urine 
which  show  that  its  toxicity  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
potassium  present. 

Choline 

Another  alleged  epileptogenous  poison  is  cholin,  which  has  been 
found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluids  of  some  epileptics,  in  paretics, 
etc  The  finding  of  this  substiinco  has  been  doubted  by  some,  on 
the  basis  that  the  means  of  identification  used  were  not  sufficiently 
exact  to  eliminate  the  presence  of  ammonium  and  potassium, 
which  respond  in  a  similar  way  to  the  tests  used.  Ohrjlin  is  do- 
rired  from  the  cleavage  of  the  myelin  substances,  protagons  and 
lecithins,  and  also  from  the  h^cithin  found  in  cells  throughout  the 
body.  The  disease  in  w-hich  its  (K^currcnee  has  l»ecn  most  studi(^l 
—  general  paralysis  —  is  associated  with  visible  degenerative 
dumgeSy  and  we  naturally  c^msider  nerve^  tissue  the  origin  of  the 

dhoUn  found.     In  epilepsy  we  would  naturally  assume  a  similar 

•  • 

ongin* 

Tlds  poBsible  poison  and  its  source  are  interesting  in  the  light 

0f  iffme  investigations  whieh  go  to  show  that  tliero  is  to  ]»(*  found, 

'i^6Sth  at  least,  an  enzyme  whieh  lias  ilic  pt^wcr  nf  s|)littin£r 

m  robstances  and  yielding  cholin.    Here  a  most  interest- 
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ing  possibility  suggests  itself:  Might  not  this  cleavage  productive 
of  cholin  become  active  during  life  under  the  influence  of  suitable 
changes  in  the  tissue  fluids  ? 

The  toxicity  of  epileptic  brain  substance  has  been  tested  but 
once  and  was  found  to  be  inert  except  for  slight  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature —  an  effect,  it  may  be  observed,  which  is  common  to  all 
albuminous  bodies. 

Studies  in  Metabolism  Incomplete. 

There  are  no  complete  studies  of  the  metabolism  of  epileptics. 
The  work  which  has  been  done  has  been  along  narrow  lines,  in- 
volving the  study  of  but  one  or  two  substances.  Investigations  are 
needed  which  will  be  complete,  estimating  all  the,  most  important 
constituents  and  reporting  the  results  of  the  work  in  an  unpreju- 
diced manner.  Work  of  this  kind  must  be  parallelled  at  every 
step  by  control  observations  on  normal  individuals ;  the  mode  of 
life,  work  and  exercise,  and  the  food  eaten  must  be  carefully 
regulated. 

There  are  numerous  reports  dealing  with  the  composition  of 
the  urine  as  regards  one  or  two  constituents.  The  volume  of  the 
urine  is  said  to  be  increased  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack 
and  by  some  to  be  increased  after  the  attack,  while  others  speak 
of  "  epileptic  polyuria  "  as  a  constant  condition.  The  density  is 
said  to  be  increased  following  the  seizure.  Of  the  constituents, 
uric  acid  has  already  been  mentioned.  Urea  is  said  to  be  in- 
creased. The  phosphates  are  also  present  in  amounts  larger  than 
normal  and  the  relation  of  the  alkali  and  earthy  phosphates  is 
changed,  the  latter  being  increased.  A  third  group  of  phosphor- 
ized  compounds,  the  so-called  organic  phosphorous,  is  also  in- 
creased. This  is  interesting  when  we  remember  that  the  myelin 
bodies  yield,  along  with  the  cholin  mentioned  above,  phosphorizod 
organic  acids.  Could  we  prove  these  phoaphorized  organic  acids 
present  in  the  urine  in  increased  amounts  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, it  might  be  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  cleavage  of 
nervous  tissue.  Chlorides  are  decreased,  according  to  some,  and 
increased  according  to  others.  I  have  found  no  estimations,  in 
epileptic  urines,  of  the  amount  of  potassium  present.  Indol  is 
said  to  be  related  to  the  attack,  and  from  this  is  drawn  a  proof  of 
the  importance  of  intestinal  intoxications  in  this  disease. 
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tigBtion.  espedxHy  as  resrards  longer  por5vV?$  of  ^>^j^^rv*n\^w  A^ti 
more  eomplete  oDiitT»>l  of  hv^U-no  and  iiuviioaTi^Hi  in  a  laT5CV*  nxuwK^r 
of  eases. 

From  ibis  review  we  find  that  tliere  are  chan4^^5i  in  t)H^  tvxxJoilv 
of  the  urine  and  hlood  in  relation  to  the  attack,  and  that«  a):h^  r\^« 
lated  to  the  attack,  there  are  considerable  ohanjc^'s  u\  the  AuKntan^H^ 
excreted  in  the  nrine.  The  stndy  of  the  hi^vheinislrv  \^f  e|Mlep*y 
is  only  b^un.  The  field  is  large  and  the  nu>tlh>^ls  of  invent  igai ion 
indirect  and  laborions,  KesulK**,  therefon\  will  Iv  slo\\»  \\\\{  if  we 
are  right  in  connecting  in  the  relation  of  onnse  a»ul  i>tTiM*t»  ehonnoAl 
structure  and  cellular  function,  some  divisive  n^snlt  \\\\\M  ih>iuo 
from  this  line  of  work  at  some  time,  however  far  it  n\»iy  1h»  in  the 
future. 

Since  my  coming  to  the  Colony  there  have  hvvu  m^Vim  tMnnplete 
autopsies  and  one  brain  examination.    The  pathologicMil  lli\dinKli 
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in  these  cases  have  been  most  ordinary,  and  a  detailed  report  of 
them  will  not  be  profitable. 

A  few  details  deserve  mention.  In  two  of  the  subjects,  youths, 
the  thymus  was  found  enlarged,  weighing  forty-two  and  thirty- 
seven  grams.  With  this  enlargement,  and  in  a  third  case  besides, 
there  was  marked  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands. 
In  the  case  of  "C.  R.,"  the  uterus  was  found  to  contain  an  in- 
terstitial and  sub-serous  fibromvoma.  "  K.  M."  was  found  to  have 
a  large  cavity  in  the  right  lung.  Slight  evidences  of  tuberculosis 
was  found  in  about  half  the  bodies  examined. 

The  autopsy  work  would  be  much  facilitated  by  a  room  prop- 
erly lighted  and  otherwise  arranged  for  such  work.  The  present 
room  is  dark  and  damp  and  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  work. 

While,  as  above  indicated,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  labora- 
tory to  devote  much  time  to  pathological  work,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
those  in  charge  to  put  away  all  the  material  obtainable  so  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  future. 

Laboratory  Expenses. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  laboratory  supplies  is  now  paid  out  of 
the  same  fund  from  which  surgical  materials  and  bo6ks  for  the 
library  are  obtained.  While  most  of  the  needs  of  the  laboratory 
can  be  planned  for  in  advance,  there  may  arise  at  any  time  the 
necessity  for  new  apparatus  or  material,  without  which  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  might  be  seriously  hampered.  I  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  setting  aside  a  definite  sum  from  this  fund  to  be  used 
for  laboratory  needs  only. 

Laboratory  and  Library. 

The  relation  of  the  laboratory  to  the  library  must  be  a  close  one, 
for  in  carrying  out  any  scientific  work  constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  work  of  the  past.  While  monographs  and  text-books  will 
in  many  cases  furnish  the  information  desired,  nothing  is  so  satis- 
factory as  to  read  the  original  article  at  first  hand.  This,  however, 
requires  an  extensive  library  of  periodical  literature. 

The  Colony  is  too  isolated  to  make  the  use  of  any  of  the  great 
libraries  practical,  and  I  should  like  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  advisability  of  completing,  as  far  as  is  desirable,  the  files 
of  periodicals  now  in  the  library  and  of  obtaining  new  sets  of  im- 
portant publications  bearing  more  directly  on  the  chemical  and 
physiological  work  to  be  undertaken  in  this  laboratory. 
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The  Lfihorfifi^nj, 

The  present  laboratory  bniltlinfir  is  nu»st  atlniiral^lv  atlaptiMl 
for  the  pathological  work  to  which  it  has  boon  dovotod  in  tho  pa«l, 

Addilional  Boom  Ucquirrtl, 

The  room  and  oqiiii)niont  nM^uirinl  for  rhonnful  w«M'k  Im  \or,* 
different  from  that  sintablo  for  pathological  work,  anil  tho  prt»Nnnt. 
laboratory  cannot  be  adaptrjd  for  the  now  lino  or  work  without  o<»u- 

le 
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siderable  difficulty.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  laboratory  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  present  building,  23  x  40  feet,  and  having,  in  addition  to  a 
large  room  fitted  up  for  chemical  work,  a  waiting  room  for  pa- 
tients, and  a  small  office  where  reference  books  and  records  may 
be  kept.  The  basement  should  be  especially  well  lighted,  and  be 
used  for  an  autopsy  room,  for  storage,  animal  and  photographic 
rooms. 

The  work  of  the  Pathologist  will  be  most  materially  aided 
by  a  plan  of  the  Superintendent's.  The  plan  contemplates  a  meet- 
ing of  men  prominent  in  medical  research  to  confer  with  the  Su- 
perintendent and  the  Pathologist  as  to  the  best  means  of  attacking 
the  problem  before  us.  This  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in 
New  York  City  early  in  October  or  November.  The  advice  of 
such  a  committee  wull  be  most  valuable. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and  members 
of  the  staff  for  the  cordial  co-operation  which  has  made  my  work 
very  pleasant. 

Respeetfullv  submitted, 

J.  F.  MUNSON,  M.  D., 

Pathologist 

Report  on  Surgical  Work  at  the  Craig  Colony  Hospital  During 
the  Fiscal  Year  that  Ended  September  30,  1906. 

By  William  T.  Shanahan,  M.  D.,  and  G.  Kibby 

collieb,  m.  d.* 

SoNYEA,  K  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  The  Craig  Colony: 

The  many  accidents  and  injuries  to  which  ej)ileptics  are  es- 
pecially prone,  and  the  surgical  diseases  incident  to  a  community 
of  nearly  1300  j)ersons  causes  the  surgical  work  at  the  Colony  to 
assume  no  inconsiderable  j)rojK)rtion.  The  more  grave  cases  are 
cared  for  at  the  Colony  Hospital,  while  minor  cases  are  cared  for 
in  the  cottages. 

The  Colony  Hospital  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  building  of  two 
and  a  half  stories.  The  first  floor  contains  the  medical  offices, 
record  room,  medical  library,  pharmacy,  hydrotherapeutic  room, 

♦Dr.  Shanahan   is  the   Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Colony  Hospital;   Dr. 
Collier,  the  House  Surgeon. 
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electrical  ^oom,  matron's  office,  examination  rooms  and  reception 
room,  and  quarters  for  a  married  member  of  tbe  staff. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  patients,  and  to  a  com- 
modious operating  room.  There  are  two  large  wards,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  —  one  for  men,  one  for  \vomen  —  and  twelve 
rooms,  some  of  which  accommodate  two  patients  each. 

The  hospital  is  usually  occupied  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
equipment  is  very  complete  —  the  operating  room  being  well  sup- 
plied with  instruments,  sterilizers,  etc., —  and  but  for  the  badly 
needed  addition  of  a  detached  sterilizing  and  dressing  room,  would 
compare  favorably  w^ith  that  of  any  general  hospital.  The  oper- 
ating room  is  14  ft.  by  20  ft.,  well  lighted  on  the  north  by  three 
large  windows  and  above  by  a  skylight.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
glass  top  operating  table,  instrument  tables,  instruments,  dressing, 
and  water  sterilizers.  Connecting  with  the  operating  room  is  i 
smaller  room,  used  as  a  wash  and  instrument  room,  and  for  the 
storage  of  surgical  necessities.  The  supply  of  instruments  is 
fairly  complete  and  with  additions  as  necessity  demands,  is  all 
that  could  be  asked  for  just  now.  The  one  apparatus  that  is 
needed  now  is  a  surgical  engine  for  brain  surgery.  The  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  the  Peterson  Hospital  during  the  past  year 
was  157;  4,347  days  treatment  in  all  being  given.  The  number 
of  patients  receiving  surgical  treatment  in  the  hospital  was  90, 
2,109  days   treatment  having  been  given  them. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  total  number  of  surgical  cases 
at  the  Colony,  as  a  large  number  are  cared  for  in  thirty  odd 
cottages  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  tables.  The  total  num- 
ber of  anaesthetics  given  for  surgical  purposes  alone  during  the 
past  year,  was  172,  divided  as  follows: 

Chloroform 95  Times 

Ether 12  " 

Cocaine 28  " 

C^ocaino  and   adn^naliu 22 

Sterile  water G  " 

Ethyl  chloride 9  '' 


172 

An  Ambulance  Needed. 

All  acute  cases  requiring  it  are  transferred  to  the  hospital  in 
the  delivery  wagon  which  is  not  a  satisfactory  method.  Because  of 
the  long  distances  separating  the  numerous  buildings  here  an  am- 
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6.      M.  A.     Four  internal  and  one  external  hemorrhoid.  Under 

chloroform  anaesthesia  sphincter  ani  was  dilated 
and  hemorrhoids  removed  by  clamp  and  cautery 
method.    Recovery. 

7.  B.  S.  Hemorrhoids.  One  rectal  polypus.  Under  chloro- 
form anaesthesia,  sphincter  ani  was  dilated  and 
hemorrhoids  removed  by  clamp  and  cautery 
method.    Recovery. 

8.  K.  A.      External  hemorrhoids  removed  by  incision  after  di- 

lating sphincter  ani.  Anaesthetic  —  chloroform. 
Recovery. 

9.  J.  L.       Large   uterine   polypus,   size   of  English   walnut. 

Uterus  curetted  and  polypus  removed.  Several 
hemorrhoids  removed  by  clamp  and  cautery 
operation.    Anaesthetic  —  chloroform. 

10.  W.  S.      Cervical  adenitis-tubercular.     Chain  of  glands  re- 

moved under  chloroform  anaesthesia.    Recovery. 

11.  M.  V.     During 'seizure,  fell,  striking  head  and  causing  ex- 

tensive hematoma  of  scalp,  left  temporal  region. 
Symptoms  of  fracture.  Exploratory  incision  was 
made  under  chloroform  anaesthesia.  No  fracture 
found.    Wound  closed  with  drainage.    Recovery. 

12.  T.  McG.   Internal  and  external  hemorrhoids.    Sphincters  di- 

lated and  hemorrhoids  removed  by  ligation  and 
excision  under  sterile  anaesthesia. 

13.  M.  II.     Gangrenous  appendicitis.     Incision  was  made  over 

McBumey's  Point,  muscles  being  separated  and 
appendix  removed.  Stump  inverted  and  purse 
string  suture  applied.  Free  drainage,  adjacent 
structures  being  protected  by  rubber  dam.  Good 
recovery.     Anaesthetic  —  chloroform. 

14.  M.  B.     Large  uterine  polypus  rcnnoved  under  chloroform 

anaesthesia.  Uterus  curetted.  Hemorrhoid  rc^ 
moved  by  clamp  and  cautery  method.    Recovery. 

External  hemorrhoids.  Sphincters  dilated  and  hem- 
orrhoids removed  by  ligation  and  excision  under 
sterile  water  anaesthesia.    Recovery. 

Xiaoeration  of  perineum  extending  almost  to  aims. 

Considerable  leucorrhea.    Seizures  were  frocjuent 

'it  menstrual  periods.     Under  chloroform  anaes- 

IliBsia,  uterus  was   curetted   and  perineum  re- 
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paired.  Excellent  recovery  from  operation  and 
condition  markedly  improved.  Previous  to  opera- 
tion she  would  not  yield  to  bromide  medication, 
but  since  then  has  given  every  evidence  of  bene- 
ficial results  from  treatment  with  attention  to  her 
general  condition.  During  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  operation  she  had  95  seizures.  Fol- 
lowing the  operation  she  had  16  seizures  during 
the  first  month,  but  has  had  no  seizures  during 
the  past  five  months. 

17.  M.  C      Fistulo  in  ano,  blind  opening  on  skin  about  one 

inch  from  anal  margin.  Under  chloroform  anaes- 
thesia, sphincter  ani  was  dilated,  fistula  made 
complete,  opened  and  packed.  Recovery.  This 
patient  developed  a  marked  hysterical  mental  dis- 
turbance which  continued  several  weeks  subse- 
quent to  operation. 

18.  A.  K.      Laceration  of  cervix  with  l«rge  erosion.     Erosion 

healed  under  local  treatment.  Under  chloroform 
anaesthesia  uterus  was  curetted  and  cervix  re- 
paired.    Recovery. 

19.  P.  1).       Cryptorchism.     Testiclein  canal.     Testicle  was  re- 

moved and  Bassini's  operation  done  to  form  new 
canal.     Anaesthetic  —  chlorofonn.     Recovery. 

20.  I).  S.       Dysmenorrhea,     iletiorrhagia.    Under  ether  anaes- 

thesia uterus  was  curetted.  Later,  when  con- 
valescent, patient  was  given  Extract'  of  3^[am- 
mary  Gland,  grains  5,  t.  i.  d.  for  a  period  of  two 
and  one-half  months,  ilenstruation  is  now  reg- 
ular, causing  but  little  discomfort.  No  metiorr- 
hagia. 

21.  G.  S.       Incomplete  laceration  of  perineum.     Under  ether 

anaesthesia  perineum  was  repaired.    Recovery. 

22.  E.  F.       Laceration    of   perineum   extending   well   up    into 

sulci.  Under  ether  anaesthetic  j>erineum  was  re- 
paired. Recovery.  During  c^aivalescence  pa- 
tient developed  a  marked  mental  disturbance. 

23.  S.  DeG.   Hemorrhoids    and   urethral    caruncle   which   later 

caused  marked  dvsuria.  Under  ether  anaesthesia 
hemorrhoids  and  caruncles  were  excised.  Un- 
eventful convalescence  for  thirty-six  hours,  after 
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which  >  patient  developed  a  marked  mental  dis- 
turbance, which  continued  for  several  wToks. 
Ascertained  later  that  this  had  also  followed  two 
previous  operations. 

24.  V.  P.      Had  left  ovary  removed  several  years  ago.    Right 

ovary  enlarged  and  causing  considerable  pain. 
Under  chloroform  and  ether  anaesthesia  a  right 
oophorectomy  was  dona  Ovary  w^as  markedly 
cystic.  Convalescence  uneventful.  Cessation  of 
menstruation.    No  pain  since  operation. 

25.  M.  M.     Under  chloroform  ether  anaesthesia  sphincter  ani 

was  dilated  and  three  hemorrhoids  removed  by 
clamp  and  cautery  operation.     Recovery. 

26.  D.  N.      Enlarged  left  ovary  which  caused  considerable  pain. 

Under  chloroform  ether  anaesthesia  a  left  oopho- 
rectomy was  done.  Ovary  cystic  and  twice  nor- 
mal size.  Marked  improvement  in  general 
health. 

27.  F.  JI.     Multiple  sebaceous  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 

to  a  small  egg,  underlying  scalp.  Enucleated 
under  cocaine-adrenalin  anaesthesia.    Recovery. 

28.  J.   C.       Abcess  of  thorax.     About  one  month  previous,  pa- 

tient was  kicked  in  left  side  by  a  fellow-patient, 
who  was  automatic.  Marked  bulging  at  lower 
border  of  ribs  at  mammary  line.  Incision  made 
over  this  area  under  chloroform  anaesthesia,  with 
exit  of  large  quantity  of  pus.  No  evidence  of 
carious  bone.  Wound  cleaned  and  drainage  used. 
Tubercular.  Later  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge 
•  opening  to  promote  freer  drainage.    Improved. 

29.  C-  G-      Under    chloroform-ether    anaesthesia    hemorrhoids 

were  removed  by  clamp  and  cautery  method,  after 
sphincter  ani  had  been  dilated.     Recovery. 
BO.      A.  M-     External  and  internal  hemorrhoids.    Sphincters  di- 
lated and  hemorrhoids  removed  by  clamp  and 
cautery  method,  under  ether  anaesthesia.     Re- 
covery. 
r.  G.      Bight    inguinal    hernia-scotal.      Bassini's    radical 
*  operation    performed    under    ether    anaesthesia. 

Eecovery. 
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32.  1*].  li.      l^iifltT  ctlier  anaesthesia  a  left  oophorectomy  wiS 

(It)iio  fr>r  removal  of  enlarged  ovary.  Because  of 
patient's  poor  physical  condition  considerable 
shuck  followed,  but  later  convalescence  was  un- 
eventful. 

33.  If.  V.     lie tro- version  of  uterus.     Ventro-suspension  done 

under  chloroform-ether  anaesthesia.  Eecoveiy. 
Patient  improved,  but  because  of  marked  hyste^ 
ical  tendencies,  complains  of  pains  in  iliac  le* 
gions.    Ovaries  appeared  normal. 

34.  J.  N.      Abcoss  and  cellulitis  of  thigh.    Free  incisions  made 

with  drainage.  Kecovery.  Anaesthetic — chloro- 
form. 

35.  A.  L.      Accidental   wound  of  right  hand,   by   falling  on 

broken  bottle,  severing  superficial  and  deep  pal" 
mar  fascia,  and  flexor  tendons  of  little  finger. 
Fascia  and  tendons  sutured  under  chloroform 
anaesthesia. 

36.  M.  O.     Laceriitcd  perineum  and  cervix.    Under  chloroform' 

ether  anaesthesia  trachelorraphy  and  perineor- 
raj)by  were  done.  Excellent  result  despite  f^^^ 
that  ])atjeiit  walked  about  within  a  few  hours 
afler  oprration.  Nurse  was  not  able  to  ket*p  h^' 
in  bed  because  of  her  marked  mental  excitatioii' 

37.  L.  If.      Stenosis  uf  vagina.   Cause  unknown.    Under  chlor^ 

foriu-ethi^r  anaesthesia  cicatricial  bands  weretoru 
and  wounds  s('j)arated  by  gauze  packing.  A  more 
i-adical  opi^ration  was  not  feasible  because  of 
depth  ni  vagina  and  small  calibre  thereof.  Good 
result. 

38.  C.  S.       Inconiplett?  laceration  of  perineum.    Under  chloro- 

f<irm  anaesthesia  perineum  was  repaired.  Ke- 
covery. 

30.  ir.  P.  Abscess  of  vulvo-vaginal  gland  was  marked.  Cellu- 
litis. Freely  incised  and  draintul.  Prompt  re- 
covery. 

40.     W.  T.     Appendicitis  with  general  peritonitis.     Leucocyte 

count  at  time  of  operation  —  21,000.  Incision 
was  made  over  McBumoy's  Point  and  cigarette- 
drain  inserted  at  site  of  appendix.  Anaesthetic 
^—  ether.    Becovery.    A  secondary  operation  for 

"kpendiz  will  be  performed. 
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!•  External  hemorrhoids  removed  by  legation  and  ex- 
cision after  dilation  of  sphincter  and  under  ster- 
ile-water anaesthesia.    Recovery. 

S.  Tumor  in  left  ischio-rectal  fossa  about  size  of  base- 
ball. History  of  abscess  formation  at  this  point 
20  years  ago  following  which  tumor  deveLoped, 
increasing  in  size  slowly.  Caused  no  discomfort 
until  two  weeks  prior  to  operation,  when  small 
abscess  developed  on  skin  surface.  At  this  time 
tumor  mas  was  incised  under  cocaine  anaesthesia, 
and  large  amount  of  detritus,  containing  much 
,  scale-like  connective  tissue,  was  removed.  Had 
appearance  of  old  abscess.  Four  days  later,  under 
chloroform  anaesthesia,  tumor  was  removed, 
fibrous  bands  connecting  it  with  the  surrounding 
structures.  Recovery.  No  evidence  of  any  re- 
turn up  to  this  date.  Wall  of  tumor  was  about 
10  nmi.  in  thickness,  being  exceedingly  dense,  ap- 
parently mostly  of  fibrous  tissue.  Lining  of 
cavity  of  dense  non-fibrous  connective  tissue, 
varying  from  %  to  3  mm.  in  thickness.  Surface 
of  cavity  irregularly  corrugated,  and  desquamates 
in  large  flakes.  In  places  this  lining  extends  into 
fibrous  wall  as  small  papillae.  Operation  wound 
was  closed  with  through  and  through  silk  worm 
gut  sutures,  small  drain  being  left.  Tumor  prob- 
ably dermoid.  Examination  of  specimen  now  in 
progress. 

•  D.  Patient  has  frequent  mild  seizures,  always  falling 
and  striking  over  occiput  or  frontal  bones. 
Wounds  became  infected  necessitating  free  inci- 
sions of  scalp  under  chloroform  anaesthesia. 
Drainaga  Slow  recovery.  A  padded  cap  was 
made  for  him,  since  when  he  has  had  but  one 
injury  to  scalp. 

it  frequently  has  a  subcoracoid  dislocation  of 
unerus,  occurring  during  seizures  and  in  alter- 
HXDB  with  fellow-patients.    At  times  it  is  neces- 
to  use  anaesthetic  to  reduce  it. 
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45.  J.  O.      During  seizure  received  fracture  of  inferior  max- 

illa, right  ramus,  and  to  right  of  mental  procesBii 
Teeth  wired  and  maxillary  splint  applied.  Bo- 
covery. 

46.  I.  V.       During  seizure  fell,  striking  arm  and  causing  bads- 

ward  dislocation  of  elbow.  Reduced  under 
chloroform  anaesthesia. 

47.  S.    li.      In  an  altercation  with  a  fellow  patient,  he  received 

a  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  at  median  line 
and  at  junction  of  horizontal  portion  and  left 
ramus.  Incisor  teeth  wired  and  maxillary  splint 
applied.     Good  recovery. 

48.  J.  H.      Patient  fell  on  ward,  causing  inter-capsular  frac- 

ture of  right  femur.  Mental  condition  —  de- 
mentia. Fracture  reduced  under  chloroform 
anaesthesia  but  much  difficulty  was  met  with  in 
keeping  fragments  in  position,  owing  to  patiait's 
nient^il  condition.  Became  disturbed  and  re- 
moved dressings  frequently.  Besult  poor. 
40.     F.  B.       Right  inguinal  herniotomy  was  performed  in  1901. 

Left  inguinal  herniotomy  in  December  1905. 
On  admission  to  the  Colony  in  April,  1906, 
]>ationt  had  a  right  inguinal  bubonocele,  which 
ho  first  notieo<l  about  two  years  ago.  Bubonocele 
nbout  llie  size  of  a  largr^  rgg,  and  could  be  easily 
rcdnced,  intonial  opening  admitting  two  fingers. 
Hassini's  radical  operation  was  performed. 
Owing  to  j)rovious  operation,  some  difficulty  was 
mot  with  in  locating  muscular  layers  of  abdom- 
inal wall.     Anaesthetic  —  ether.     Recovery. 

50.  E.   N.      Old  sinus  of  arm  which  developed  after  a    perios- 

titis of  lower  end  of  huinerns.  Given  chloroform 
at  throe  different  periods,  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks.     Sinus  dilated,  curetted  and  packed. 

51.  V.    G.      Fnder  chloroform  anaesthesia  a  broken  down  cer- 

vical gland  was  removed  by  curettmont.  Cavity 
packi  d .     Eeco very . 

52.  M.  W.     Extensive  cellulitis  of  hand  and  wrist  following 

infection  from  pencil  point.  Free  incisions  and 
drainage.  Recovery  with  but  slight  impairment 
of  function.     Anaesthetic  —  chloroform. 


55. 

A. 

H. 

56. 

A. 

F. 

57. 

K 

H. 

58. 

M. 

V. 
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53.     E.    F.      Severe  cellulitis  of  leg.     Free  incisions  and  drain- 
age.   Recovery.    Chloroform  anaesthesia. 
54r.      A.    F.     Under  chloroform  anaesthesia  a  large  leg  ulcer  was 

thoroughly  curetted.     Recovery. 
Hemorrhoid  excised  under  cocaine  anaesthesia. 
Severe    cellulitis    of    elbow.      Under   chloroform 
anaesthesia  free  incisions  were  made  and  drain-^ 
age  inserted. 
Hemorrhoid  excised  under  sterile-water  anaesthesia. 
Fracture  of  tibia.     Reduced  under  ansesthesia  and 
plaster  cast  applied.    Excellent  recovery. 

59.  E.  S.       Extensive    hematoma    of    scalp    received    during 

seizure  by  fall  on  head.  Exploratory  incisions 
of  scalp  made  under  chloroform  ansesthesia.  No 
fractures  found.     Recovery. 

60.  F.  M.      Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  thigh.    Free  incisions  made 

over  inguinal  glands  under  cocaine  anaesthesia, 
and  free  drainage  applied.  Moist  dressings 
used.     Recovery. 

61.  F.    A.      Axillary   adenitis.      Free    incisions    made   under 

cocaine  anaesthesia  and  glands  dissected  out. 
Drainage.     Recovery. 

62.  T.  M.  Cellulitis  of  thigh.  Incisions  made  under  chloro- 
form anesthesia  and  free  drainage  with  moist 
dressings  applied.     Recovery. 

63.  During  the  past  year  there  were  forty-four  circum- 
cisions performed.  With  some,  chloroform  was 
used  as  an  anspsthotic,  others  cocaine  and  others 
cocaine  and  adrenalin. 

64.  F.  W.  Fell  during  seizure  striking  face  and  causing  frac- 
ture of  inferior  maxilla,  also  lacerated  wounds  of 
the  face.  Wounds  sutured  and  maxillary  splint 
applied.  This  patient  has  had  two  fractures  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  previous  to  this  one. 

Surt/ical  Cases  Thronrjlimd  fhr  Colony  Including  Operations 

During  the  Year. 

Adenitis,  cervical 6 

utisy  axillary 1 

^■,  inguinal 2 
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Abscess  of  thorax,  opened  and  drained 3 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  thigh,  opened  and  drained 6 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  leg,  opened  and  drained 1 

Absci-ss  and  cellulitis  of  foot,  opened  and  drained 8 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  arm,  opened  and  drained 1 

.\l>sc(ss  and  cclliditis  of  elbow,  opened  and  drained 2 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  hand,  opened  and  drained 2 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  thumb,  opened  and  drained 5 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  linger,  ojienod  and  drained 3 

Acci<lental  wound  of  hand,  suturing  fascia 1 

Aspiration  of  thorax 5 

Appendicitis,  acute   2 

Appendicitis,  acute,  with  general  peritonitis 2 

Api)endicitis,  catarrhal ■ 3 

Al)sces3  of  tonsil,  open  and  drained 6 

Arthritis,  traumatic 1 

IJrain,  concussion 1 

( 'urettage  of  uterus 5 

( 'ho](K^vstitis 3 

( 'arbuncles ' 

Cc^'vix  uteri,  laceration  of .  . . ^ 

I  )acrocystitis , 3 

l^rvsipelas ^ 

Kxpl«»ratorv  incision  of  scalp 3 

Knncloation  of  sebaceous  cvsts.  .( 3 

Vi'ri\]  fistula   1 

KrosI  l)itr  on  band  and  feet 2 

llernintDUiy,  in«;uinal ^ 

I  leninrrlmids :.  .  12 

Tseb in- rectal  abscess 2 

Tn<rr<»win<i:  toenail 22 

Infected  tin^ernail 13 

LaparotDUiy-appcndicitis ,.  .  3 

Laparot.(»my,  sec<mdary  apj)endectomy 1 

Laparotomy,  intestinal  adhesions 1 

Lipoma  of  «rluteal  region 1 

Lund>ar  ])unctun^ 2 

:\Iultiplo  warts 4 

Ovariotomy «3 

Paraphimosis 1 

Phimosis,  circumcision  44 
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Perineorraphy 5 

Patellar  bursitis '      1 

Prolapfe  of  rectum , 3 

Periostitis 6 

Potts  disease 2 

Rectal  fistula i 1 

Bectal  ulcer 3 

Removal  of  necrosed  bone,  skull : 1 

Tonsillectomy 3 

Trachellorraphy 2 

Testicle,  undescended,  removed 1 

Tubercular  sinus,  pelvis 1 

Uterine  polypus,  removal  of 3 

Urethal  caruncle 1 

Ulcer  of  leg,  curetted 16 

Urethral  stricture 5 

Uterus,  ventro-fixation 1 

Varicocele 1 

Vaginal  stenosfs i 1 

Vulvo-vaginal  abscess 1 

Skin  grafting 2 

Acute  otitis  media 2 

Blyharthid 5 

Accidents  and  Injuries. 

Scalp  wounds,  sutured 150 

Contusion  and  abrasions  of  face  and  scalp  not  requiring 

suturing 251 

Wounds  of  face,  ears,  etc.,  sutured > 100 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  extremities i 73 

Contusions  and  abrasions  of  trunk i 36 

Severe  lacerations  of  tongue 25 

Self-inflicted  wounds 2 

Extensive  hematoma  of  scalp / 6 

Mayhem 6 

Bums  of  scalp  . . .  .t 3 

Bums  of  face 11 

Bums  of  shoulder 1 

Bums  of  arms 17 

Bums  of  hands 23 

Bums  of  buttocks 1 
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Bums  of  thighs  and  scrotum , 1 

Bums  of  knees \ 1 

Bums  of  feet 24 

Bums  of  legs 3 

Fracture  of  nasal  bones 5 

Fracture  of  inferior  maxilla 7 

Fracture  of  clavicle 4 

Fracture  of  radius 6 

Fracture  of  femur 1 

Fracture  of  tibia 2 

Fracture  of  finger 3 

Fracture  of  surgical  neck  of  humerus 2 

Dislocation,  humerus,  subcoracoid 9 

Dislocation,  elbow,  backward 2 

Dislocation,  finger 3 

Dislocation,  infra  maxillary 20 


Medical  Notes  and  Comments     - 

SoNYEA,  N".  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 

To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

The  foregoing  list  docs  not  intjhule  many  of  the  numerous  minor 
diseases  and  eouditious,  such  as  constipation,  rhinitis,  catarrhal 
stomatitis,  (?tc.  A  larirt?  nunilM^*  of  ])aticnts  require  l<K;al  and  gen- 
(!ral  Iroatuiont  for  aeno  and  other  bromide  rashes.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the;  newly-admitted  patients. 

Intestinal  Aiitointoxicatio7U 

We  have  had  only  forty-five  cases  of  intestinal  autointoxication 
severe  enough  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  wholesome  food  served  on  the  Colony.  Many  patients  are 
inclined  to  eat  too  much,  and  fully  75  per  cent,  suffer  from  chronic 
constipation.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  treat  chronic  constipa- 
tion in  a  scientific  manner  in  patients  who  exhibit  marked  mental 
impairment. 

Inasmuch  as  our  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
from  homes  of  all  kinds,  we  have  been  very  free  from  communica- 
ble diseases  excepting  tuberculosis.  Since  the  1st  of  October, 
1905,  we  have  had  one  case  of  diphtheria,  one  of  measles,  one  of 
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pertussis,  three  of  scarlatina  and  eight  of  parotitis.  One  case  of 
scarlatina  occurred  in  an  attendant.  All  of  the  communicable 
cases  recovered.  The  more  dangerous  communicable  diseases  are 
cared  for  in  the  quarantine  hospital.  The  others  are  placed  in 
isolation. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  construction  two  pavilions  for  tuber- 
cular patients,  to  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  beds  each,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  At  the  present  time  the  tubercular  in- 
firmary class  are  cared  for  in  the  solariums,  and  the  better  class 
are  put  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  and  given  some  light 
occupation  suitable  to  their  condition.  We  are  now  caring  for 
eleven  incipient,  forty-two  chronic  and  eighteen  active  cases  of 
this  disease.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  about  twenty  "sus- 
pects." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  cases  of  serial  attacks.  Among  a  population  of  over  1,000 
epileptics  there  are  necessarily  a  great  number.  The  two 
great  dangers  from  this  condition,  exhaustion  and  pulmonary 
oedema,  require  prompt  and  vigorous  treatment  to  prevent  death. 

Of  the  forty-five  cases  of  "  status  epilepticus  "  during  the  year 
many  were  of  short  duration.  The  six  deaths  from  this  cause 
were  immediately  due  to  "pulmonary  oedema"  or  to  "exhaus- 
tion." Our  usual  method  of  treating  "  status  epilepticus  "  is  by 
giving  a  solution  containing  chloral  hydrate  and  one  of  the  bro- 
mide salts  per  rectum,  together  with  chloroform  inhalations.  A 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  given  at  the  onset  frequently 
proves  of  value.  As  soon  as  the  condition  improves  a  high  cleans- 
ing enema  (usually  of  soap  suds  and  glycerine)  is  given,  and  as 
soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow  a  brisk  purgative  is  administered 
by  mouth.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  is  mainly  symptom- 
atic. Normal  saline  solution  given  by  transfusions  or  high  rectal 
irrigations  is  frequently  required.  Oxygen  inhalations  are  of 
decided  value  in  asphyxia.  Exhaustion,  oedema  of  the  lungs  and 
pneumonia  are  the  more  frequent  and  important  scquelce. 

The  Newer  Remedies. 

Of  the  newer  remedies  used  in  status  only  a  few  are  of  enough 
importance  to  warrant  mentioning.  Our  results  with  venesection 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappointing.  In  two  cases  only 
was  it  decidedly  beneficial.    In  several  cases  it  was  not  performed 
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iintil  the  patient  was  in  extremis.  We  have  performed  luinlMr 
puncture  for  status  in  only  one  case,  and  as  the  patient  was  pne* 
ticallj  moribund  at  the  time  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusions  it 
this  time  as  to  its  value.  We  expect  to  give  both  lumbar  punctuie 
and  venesection  a  more  extended  trial  during  the  coming  year. 
Amylenc  hydrate  has  been  given  hypodermatically  (one-hidf  to 
one  fluid  dram)  in  three  cases.  In  two  cases  the  status  CQnditi<m 
was  quickly  controlled,  while  in  the  third  it  produced  no  appre- 
ciable eflFcct.    We  think  it  deserves  a  further  trial. 

In  the  trcatiut'iit  of  mentally  disturbed  patients  we  try  to  avoid 
mechanical  restraint  of  any  kind  as  much  as  possible.  Many  caaei 
rwiuiro  nothing  beyond  being  kept  under  observation.  The  more 
violent  patients  can  generally  be  controlled  by  -baths,  hot  packs, 
hyoscin,  duboisin  and  other  sedatives.  Melancholia  and  pro- 
longed periods  of  mental  confusion  sometime}  require  fomd 
feeding. 

Since  the  1st  of  October,  1905,  1,902  prescriptions  have  been 
filled.  A  medicine  case  cc»ntaining  many  of  the  more  oommcHily 
used  drugs  and  the  ordinary  remedies  for  emei^ncies  is  kept  con- 
venient to  each  household  under  lock  and  key. 


Anemia,  secondary '. . . 

Apponilicitis,  a(?uto 

Asphyxiation 

Asthma 

Jiroitiidrosis 

Uroncbitis,  acute 

I^roncliitis,  chronic 

( -holec^vstitis 

Colic,  biliary 

Conjunctivitis,  at^ilo  (catarrhal.  . . 
(Conjunctivitis,  chronic  catarrhal. 
Conjunctivitis,  a<Mite  purulent.  .  . 

Dilatation,  gastric 

Diphtheria,  })haryngeal 

Dysentery,  acute  catarrhal 

Eczema    (various    forms),    acute 

and  chronic 

Emphysema,  chronic 

Endocarditifl^  cbonio . . 
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Snteritis;  acute 

£nteritis,  chronic 

Entero-colitis 

Erythema  iris 

Erythema  multiforme 

Erythema  nodosum 

Exhaustion  following  a  series  of 

attacks 

Gastritis,  acute 

Gastritis,  chronic 

Gastro-enteritis,  acute 

€h>itre,  simple 

Hay  fever 

Herpes  facialis 

Herpes  genitalis 

Herpes  zoster 

Inanition 

Intestinal  autointoxication 

Iritis,  acute 

Jaundice,  catarrhal 

Jaundice,  gall  stone 

Keratitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Laryngitis,  acute 

Measles 

Meningitis    following    an    acute 

otitis  media 

Meningitis   following  pulmonary 

tuberculosis    and   gangrene   of 

the  lung 

Myoclonus 

Kephritis,  acute 

If ephritis,  chronic 

Neuralgia,  trigeminal 

19'euralgia,  intercostal 

Keuritis,  simple 

Oedema,  pulmonary 

Otitis  media,  acute  purulent 

Otitis  media,  chronic  purulent. . . 

Qiynris  vermicularis 

Ptiotitis 
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Report  on  Outdoor  Department  in  the  Hospital  at  the  Craig 

Colony. 

SoNYEA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

The  many  minor  complaints,  accidents  and  injuries  suffered 
by  epileptics  in  an  institution  like  this  call  for  much  time  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  a  large  medical  staff.  All  buildings  occu- 
pied by  patients  are  visited  daily  by  a  physician ;  while  the  acute 
sick  are  visited  oftener  if  necessary,  as  the  regulations  call  for. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  patients  (?m])l<)ved  at  outside 
labor  of  some  kind  all  over  the  place,  which  nunilKTs  1,895  acres, 
some  of  them  working  three  miles  apart,  when  visits  to  the  houses 
are  made  by  physicians,  many  patients  are  necessarily  not  seen. 
So  two  afternoons  in  each  week  —  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
from  one  o'clock  until  five  o'clock  —  are  set.  apart  for  any  male 
patient  to  visit  physicians  at  the  consultation  rooms  in  the  hos- 
pital. Similar  visits  are  made  by  the  women  in  rooms  for  like 
purposes  in  the  Villa  Flora  Group  for  Avomen. 

The  epileptic  is  particularly  prone  to  complain;  this  is  a  part 
and  an  indication  of  his  disease  —  a  disease  which  so  disastrously 
affects  the  brain.  Unless  their  idiosyncrasies  are  reckoned  with, 
some  patients  become  discontented  and  desire  to  quit  Colony  life 
without  adeciuate  reason. 

During  consultation  hours  at  the  hosf)ital,  inany  small  diffi- 
culties are  amicably  a<ljust(Ml  and  we  endeavor  to  make  each  pa- 
tient feel  that  he  c*an  always  bring  his  complaint  to  the  attention 
of  a  physician.  Of  the  minor  medical  comj)laints  which  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  physicians  at  such  times,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  Coryza,  rheumatism,  migrain,  ingrowing  toe  and 
finger  nails,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  tonsilitis,  impacted  cerumen, 
constipation,  diarrhoea,  sprains,  bruises,  lacerated  and  other 
wounds  received  during  seizures  and  the  like.  There  is  also  much 
dental  work  to  be  done  —  carious  teeth  and  old  roots  to  be  ex- 
tracted, cavities  to  be  cleaned,  and  local  applications  made  to  re- 
lieve pain.  ^lany  dressings  to  injuries  of  a  delicate  nature  which 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  nurses,  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
trained,  are  cared  for  by  the  physicians  during  consultation 
hours.  Many  patients  also  came  for  the  regular  physical  exami- 
nation at  such  times.  Since  there  is  no  visiting  ophthalmologist 
to  the  Colony,  our  refractive  work  must  be  done  by  members  of 

tbe  staff. 
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The  scientific  work  of  the  Colony  would  be  greatly  incroasad 
and  the  patients  made  far  more  comfortable  if  the  Cdony  \aA 
a  visiting  dentist  and  a  visiting  ophthalmologist;  each  to  spenu 
one  or  more  days  a  month  on  the  premises,  as  they  do  in  otheT 
medical  charitable  institutions. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  N.  TRADER, 
Medical  Interne,  Office  at  the  HospitaL 

Report  of  the  Gynecological  Work. 

September  30,  1906. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

The  gynecological  examinations  were  commenced  in  Septembe^» 
1905,  when  the  census  of  the  Women's  Group  was  four  hundre^l 
and  seventy.  Eighty-five  of  the  patients  were  children  under  fi^" 
teen  years  of  age  and  of  the  remainder,  many  were  either  to<^ 
feeble-mindcnl,  while  others  pres(»nted  no  gynecological  symptoia^ 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  examinations  made  were  not  with  the  idea  that  there  er-' 
isted  any  especial  relationship  between  their  epilepsy  and  pelvic^ 
disorders,  but  to  relieve  the  patients  of  annoying  symptoms.     T(Ki^ 
much  r(3liance  could  not  be  placed  on  patients'  statements  in  such 
work,   as  many  exaggerated  their  symptoms,   while  others  who 
made  little  or  no  complaint  \v(to  in  need  of  medical  attention. 

Of  the  two  hundred  ami  liftct'u  exaininatitins  mad(*,  eiglitj- 
four  daimed  that  tliey  had  their  seizures  uh»re  frequent  or  that 
th(?y  occurred  only  at  the  mcnsirual  period,  but  this  fact  was  not 
fully  verified  by  closer  obscn'ation. 

Of  the  number  examined,  fifteen  had  had  abdominal  oix>ra- 
tions  sueh  as  ovariotomy,  hystenx^tomy,  etc.,  before  admission 
to  The  Craig  Colony,  twenty-two  had  Ix^en  ojx^rated  uj^on  at  The 
Craig  Colony  Hospital  by  some  members  of  our  own  staff;  and  of 
thirty-seven  so  treated,  only  one  patient  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fite^l  as  far  as  her  epilepsy  is  concerned.  This  patient,  "  J.  E.," 
had  been  having,  on  an  average,  six  grand  mal  and  eleven  petit 
mal  attacks  a  month.  She  was  taking  small  doses  of  bromide  to 
control  the  seizures,  but  apparently  without  effect.  After  the 
operation,  which  consisted  of  curettage  and  a  perineorrhaphy,  her 
seizures  diminished  in  number  for  two  months,  after  which  she 
did  not  have  any  seizures  in  five  months  (when  this  was  Avritten). 
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She  has  continued  to  take  small  doses  of  bromide  night  and  morn* 
ing,  but  the  attacks  are  entirely  controlled,  whereas  the  bromide 
apparently  had  no  eflFect  before  the  operation. 

Seventy  patients  were  given  local  treatment  twice  a  week  ex- 
tending over  a  perio<l  of  from  throe  to  four  months.  Tampons  of 
boroglyceride,  ichthyol  or  tannic  acid  were  used  as  the  case  in- 
dicated. Hot  saline  douches  or  <l(»uches  containing  borax  were 
used  freely.  Cases  such  «s  dysinenorrhooa,  vaginitis  and  eroded 
cervix  were  much  benefited  by  this  treatment. 

Below  is  the  table  of  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

Pelvix  examinations 215 

Received  local  treatment 78 

I^acerated  perineum 42 

Abscess  vulvo-vaginal  gland 1 

Stenosis  vagina 1 

Vaginitis v 5 

Eroded  cervix 64 

Lacerated  cervix 42 

Uterine  polypi 2 

Uterine  tumors  (fibroid) 2 

Abdominal  tumor 1 

Tubo-ovarian  disease 16 

Urethral  disease 4 

Hemorrhoids  (internal  and  external) 25 

Fistulo-in-ano 1 

Umbilical  hernia 1 

Floating  kidney 1 

Tumors  of  breast " 7 


Respectfully  submitted, 

NANCY  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 

Medical  Interne, 
Villa  Flora  Group. 

I 

The  Medical  Librarian's  Report. 

October  1,  1906. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

The  Medical  Library  of  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  oc- 
cupies a  room  25  x  32  feet,  with  a  fire-proof  vault  for  records,  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Hospital.  The  Library  is  becoming  more  and 
more  im  invaluable  aid  to  the  work  of  the  increasing  medical  staff. 
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which  now  numbers  nine.  At  present  the  Library  contains  1,145 
volumes,  thirty  new  works  having  recently  been  addeil. 

Within  the  past  few  months  all  the  books  in  the  Library  have 
been  classified  and  rearranged  in  the  following  manner:  The 
shelving,  enclosed  in  glass,  is  divided  into  sections;  the  sections 
IcttrnMl  and  each  contains  tho  books  relating  to  that  particular 
branch  nf  nu^lical  scienct^  to  which  the  section  is  assigiiiNl.  Also 
the  i>ar(icnlar  branch  r>f  medicine  given  tc)  a  section  is  printed  on 
the  slu^lves,  so  that  in  conjunction  with  tho  special  arrangement 
of  the  card  catalogue,  any  book  can  instantly  bo  found  by  one  not 
familiar  with  the  library.  This  is  accomplished  by  referring  to 
a  letter  and  number  placed  on  each  card  of  the  catalogue,  the 
letter  referring  to  the  section  and  the  number  to  the  shelf  of  that 
section.  Furth(»rmore,  the  letter  of  the  section  and  number  of  the 
shelf  are  ins(»rtcd  in  each  volume,  so  that  jio  misplacement  may 
occur  when  the  volume  is  n^turned. 

In  connection  with  the  card  catalogue  is  arranged  a  com]>leto 
bibliograjdiy  of  Allbult/'s  System  of  Medicine,  and  also  a  bibliog^ 
raphy  of  the  literature  on  epilepsy. 

MeDICAT-   JorUXALS   THK   CUAIO    CoLOXY   ReCEIVKS. 

The  periodicals  at.  ])roscnt  subscribed  for  by  The  Craig  Colony 
are  as  follows: 

Weekly. 

The  lioston  ^Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  Tveviow. 

The  ^»'e\v  York  and  l?bilaflelpliia  Medical  Journal. 

Th(»  Lr)ndon  Lancet. 

The  Medical  Kecord. 

The  Jounial  of  Tho  American  Medical  Association. 

Charities  and  Tho  Commons. 

Xeurologisches  Cent  ralblatt. 

Bi-Weekhj. 
Review  Neurologi(iue. 

Mofithly. 

The  Therapeutic  Oazelte. 

The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 

The  Kansas  Citv  Medical    Index  Lancet. 
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The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
The  Annals  of  Surgery. 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
Brain :  A  Journal  of  Neurology. 
The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics. 
American  Medicine. 

The  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Making  a  total  of  nineteen  weekly,  semi- weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  subscribed  for  by  the  Colony. 

Summary. 

Standard  medical  works  on  hand  October  1,  1906 780 

Bound  periodicals  on  hand  October  1, 1906 260 

Miscellaneous,  including  dictionaries,  mathematics,  natural 

histories  and  biographies » 30 

Reports  bound 46 

Reprints  on  various  subjects - 29 


Total 1,145 


There  has  recently  been  added  a  few  missing  numbers  to  the 
files  of  periodicals,  but  some  files  are  still  incomplete,  and  I  desire 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  securing  the  missing  numbers  to  complete 
the  sets.  Situated  as  the  Colony  is,  distantly  removed  from  access 
to  any  large  medical  library,  there  is  great  need  for  a  thorough 
equipment  of  medical  literature,  classic  and  current,  for  reference. 
More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  study  of  epilepsy  of  which  so 
much  remains  unknown. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

Medical  Interne  and  Librarian  in 
Charge  of  the  Medical  Library. 

Steward's  Report. 

SoNYEA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 
To  the  Medical  Sitperijitendent : 

I  res jK»ct fully  submit  tlio  following  auiinal  re])(>rt  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1006,  together  with  an  inventory  of 
all  the  property  on  the  Colony  belonging  to  the  State. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  yon  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  on 
the  reduction  of  $0.10  in  the  j^er  capita  for  maintenance.     The 
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reduction  has  been  made  without  lowering  the  standard  of  care  to 
patients  or  neglect  of  ordinary  repairs  and  equipment. 

On  September  20th,  an  expert  accountant  from  the  Fiscal  Su- 
pervisor's oiBce  inspected  the  books  .and  accounts  of  the  Colony, 
and  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  systematic  way  in 
which  our  books  and  accounts  are  kept  and  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  books. 

The  Farm  and  Oarden. 

All  farm  crops  have  been  good  with  the  exception  of  hay,  which 
was  about  three-fourths  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  but  of  excellent 
quality.  We  will  not  have  any  hay  to  sell.  The  total  value  of 
farm  and  garden  products  is  over  $2,500  more  than  last  year. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  season,  but  largely  due  to  the  extra  care 
and  cultivation  given  the  crops  by  the  farmer  and  his  assistants. 

Live  Stock, 

We  have  seventy  cow8>  fifty-six  of  them  are  giving  milk.  Some 
of  them  will  be  fattened  for  beef  the  coming  year;  one  bull, 
eighteen  yearlings  and  twenty  calves,  twenty-two  store  hogs, 
twenty-four  breeding  hogs,  and  three  hundred  pigs  less  than  six 
months  old,  and  thirty-two  horses.  Some  of  the  horses  are  old 
and  have  the  heaves  and  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  and  young 
horses  purchased  before  spring  work  begins. 

The  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  dairy,  pastures  were 
good  and  wo  had  a  splendid  crop  of  alfalfa,  the  <T^eator  part  of 
which  was  fed  to  the  milch  cows  green.  There  was  an  increase 
of  44,595  pounds  of  milk  over  the  amount  produced  last  year. 
Twelve  of  the  eighteen  yearlings  will  become  cows  during  the  next 
year. 

The  pigs  have  done  well  the  past  season.  We  sold  one  car- 
load of  live  hogs  besides  furnishing  all  of  the  pork  and  hams  used 
on  the  Colony.  We  should  have  a  larger  range  for  hogs.  By 
extending  the  fence  around  the  walnut  grove  east  of  the  D.  &  M. 
tracks  five  or  six  acres  could  be  added  to  the  hog  range  and  by 
building  two  or  three  small  houses  like  the  one  in  the  east  pasture 
a  greater  number  of  hogs  could  be  kept  without  materially  adding 
to  the  expense. 

On  account  of  our  flock  of  sheep  being  diseased  and  the  pastures 

being  infected  with  the  germ  of  the  disease,  we  sold  all  of  the 

sheep  last  year.    I  think  another  flock  could  be  started  sometime 

during  the  next  year  without  much  fear  of  the  disease  again 

manifesting  itself. 
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Dairy.    Facts  and  Beaults. 

The  number  of  cows  in  the  dairy  October  1,  1905,  was  sixty- 
eight.  Sixteen  cows  were  purchased  during  the  year,  and  eleven 
heifers  became  milch  cows,  making  a  total  of  ninety-five  diflFerent 
cows  that  were  on  the  farm  during  the  year.  Of  this  number 
twenty-five  were  killed,  leaving  seventy  cows  on  the  farm 
October  1,  1906. 

Eight  of  the  ninety-five  cows  on  the  farm  gave  no  milk  during 
the  year.  Forty-four  gave  milk  less  than  seven  months  during  the 
year,  and  forty-three  gave  milk  nearly  the  whole  year.  The  forty- 
four  cows  that  gave  milk  part  of  the  year  were  milked  a  total  of 
8,505  days,  which  is  equal  to  23i  cows  during  the  entire  year. 
The  record  of  the  dairy  shows  that  there  were 

42  cows  milked  in  October,       1905,  gave 23,812  lbs. 

46     "         "       "November,    1905,    "    23,402" 

50  "         "       "December,    1905,    "    26,353" 

52     "         "       "January,      1906,    "    27,982" 

51  "         "       "  February,     1906,    "    27,743  " 

54     "         "       "March,  1906,    "    32,959" 

59  "  "  "  April,  1906,  "  33,662  " 

61  "  "  "May,  1906,  "  38,448" 

63  "  "  "June,  1906,  "  ....' 35,271" 

61  "  "  "July,  1906,  "  29,971" 

60  "  "  "August,  1906,  "  28,579" 

56  "  "  "  Septc^mber,  1906,  "  27,512" 

655  865,694  " 


This  table  shows  a  monthly  average  of  54  7/12  cows  milked 
for  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1905,  to  October  1,  1906;  that 
they  produced  355,694  poimds  of  milk  or  an  average  of  6,545 
pounds  per  cow. 

The  cows  were  all  tested  during  the  year  with  the  Babco(»k 
test^  The  average  tested  in  June  was  4.50  per  cent.,  butter  fat, 
and  in  Septeiu|xT  5.03  per  cent.,  butter  fat.  One  cow  tested 
several  times  G.9  and  0.8  per  cent.,  butter  fat.  Four  cows  gave 
over  7,000  pounds  of  milk  each  during  the  fiscal  year.  One  of 
these  cows  gave  no  milk  during  Octolx'r,  1905,  but  freshened 
November  20,  1905,  and  is  giving  milk  at  the  present  time.  Two 
were  giving  milk  Octolx?r  1,  1905,  and  are  still  giving  milk.  One 
was  giving  milk  October  1,  1905,  and  was  dried  oS  ^^-tcJa.  \^^ 
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190G,  and  freshened  again  April  28,  1906;  she  will  continue  to 
give  milk  until  about  March  1,  1907.  We  mention  these  cows  to 
show  that  the  only  fair  w^ay  to  test  a  cow  is  to  give  her  credit  for 
the  amount  of  milk  she  gives  the  year  following  the  date  on  which 
she  freshened  and  not  for  the  fiscal  year,  as  she  may  have  given 
milk  seven  or  eight  months  prior  to  October  1,  1905,  and  two  or 
three  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  and  be 
dry  two  or  three  months  before  she  freshens  again.  If  the  entire 
dairy  freshened  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
milk  given  by  each  cow  during  the  year  would  be  a  fair  test,  but 
there  would  be  several  months  in  the  year  that  the  milk  supply 
would  not  be  suflScient  for  the  use  of  the  Colony. 

We  have  some  of  our  cows  freshen  every  month  in  the  year. 
The  real  test  of  the  dairy  is  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

We  fed  no  home  product  grain  or  ground  feed  dur- 
ing the  year  to  our  cows  but  purchased  68,000 
pounds  of  ground  feed  at  the  cost  of $720  2i) 

The  home  product  fodder  and  roots  fed  as  shown 
by  our  reports  to  the  de2)artment  during  the 
year  amounted  to 907  00 

Making  a  total  cost  of $1,687  20 

The  actual  cost  of  ground  feed  purchased 

to  produce  1  pound  of  milk  was .002     mills 

The  value  of  home  product  for  one  pound 

of  milk   was .0027      " 

The  total  c«st  of  feed  for  each  pound  of 

milk   was    .0047      " 


We  think  that  some  of  the  institutions  in  the  State  use  a  daily 
ration  of  about  7Mi  pounds  ground  feed  per  cow  while  the  daily 
ration  per  cow  of  ground  feed  at  the  Colony  has  l)een  about  2ll> 
pounds. 

There  are  undoubtedly  dairies  in  the  State  that  have  produced 
a  greater  number  of  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  than  ours,  but  we 
believe  that  there  are  very  few  that  have  jiroduced  the  same 
amount  of  milk  for  {he  ftumc  cosi  per  pound  or  quart.     We  may 
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bo  pardoned  for  calliii^j;  ])arti<nilar  atlontion  to  the  high  grade  of 
luilk  produc('<l  bv  the  C'oloiiv  dairv. 

1)  air II  Receipt  a. 

The  milk  pnulnrcd  was  *>r)r),r»J)|  ]>oiiiids  (or  177,847 

quarts)  at  V-j,  cents  per  j)Ound  (.S  ccMits  j)er  (juart) .  $5,*^*>r)  3^ 

Beef  killed,  10,-1:54  i)()iin(ls fi:]5  2«] 

Veal  calves  killed,  1,130  pounds '  115   12 

Beef  and  veal  hides  sold 103  OiJ 


$0,1  Si)  42 


Cost  of  rrodurtion. 

Grain  bought $^05  40 

Hay,  ensilage,  rough  fodder  and  pasture 2,374  00 

Salary  of  dairvnuui 540  00 

Wages  and  labor,  1  man 300  00 

Total $I,01J)  40 

Leaving  net  proeiMMls  to  the  value  of 2,170  02 

$0,1  SI)  42 

Ilogs. 

There  has  been  killt  d  inid  usimI  for  ])rovisitiiis  during 

the  year,  19,022  lbs.  of  pork  valued  at $1,530  14 

1,082  pounds  of  lard 148  Of) 

13,802  pounds  live  h(^gs  sold 741  85 

$2,420  OS 
The  cost  of  feed  ]Min*hnsed  was 330  00 

Xet  prr»fit $2,000  48 

Brirl:  Yard. 

We  eonniM'U''(Ml  niakiua'  brick  May  lOtli,  and  nuule  444,000  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Kb'ven  kilns  have  or  will  l>e  burmd  this  season; 
(mlv  nine  kilns  were  biirucMl  last  season  iuul  eiirht  the  year  Ix^fore. 
The  brick  machine  was  rnu  fit\v-(nie  davs  during  the  summer. 
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There  was  an  average  of  twenty  patients  employed  daily  in  the 
brickyard.     The  cost  of  a  thousand  brick  was  $2.32%. 

The  log  cabin  that  was  erected  at  the  yard  last  spring  and 
used  as  a  j)atient's  rest  and  dining-room  has  not  only  been  satis- 
factory in  being  a  temporary  home  for  the  patients  during  the 
day  while  at  work  in  the  brickyard,  but  has  saved  enough  time  so 
that  two  extra  kilns  have  been  made  during  the  season. 

There  should  be  a  shed  built  for  the  storage  of  brick  so  that 
the  brick  machine  might  he  run  to  its  full  capacity  up  to  the  close 
of  the  season  and  then  the  dry  bricks  that  are  stored  might  be 
burned  during  the  fall  and  winter.  We  have  accumulated  thi.s 
season  one  kiln  of  brick  with  a  temporary  shed  ovei:  them  which 

will  be  burned  after  the  vard  closes  for  the  season. 

■ 

The  two  down  draft  kilns  that  we  have  at  the  yard  are  not 
adequate  to  handle  the  output  of  brick.  We  need  a  square  down 
draft  kiln  50  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide  with  a  capacity  of  225,000 
brick;  this  kiln  can  be  built  for  about  $1,000,  provided  we  funiish 
the  brick  and  labor.  We  also  need  more  pellets  and  one  or  two 
more  brick  racks. 

Summary. 
The  number  of  brick  made,  44G,0G0,  at  $7.50 $3,345  38 


Cost  of  Production. 

70  tons  of  coal  at  $2.55  a  ton $178  50 

Labor 845  00 


Total $1,023  50 

Net  proceeds  of  the  yard 2,321  88 


$3,345  3S 

Soap  Plant. 

After  years  of  efTort  we  have  at  last  procured  a  suital)]e  ]>lace 
and  necessary  utensils,  kettles  and  tanks  to  make  chij>  soap  for 
laundry  purposes. 

We  started  the  plant  in  March,  1000,  and  liave  made  fnnii 
our  home  product  grease  18,172  pounds  of  neutral  cliij)  soaj),  and 
670  pounds  of  scouring  soap,  or  sapolio. 

By  adding  to  this  plant  more  machinery  and  apparatus  wc 
could  manufacture  all  the  hard  soap  that  would  be  required  for 
uae  in  this  institution.  We  should  at  least  have  a  crusher  and 
chipping  niaebine  for  the  manufacture  of  chip  soaj). 
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The  soap  mannfacfured  since  March  has  a  market  value  as 
ihowu  by  our  home  product  report  and  inventory  of  $652.29. 


'  - 1  »ii 


Summary  of  Industrials. 
As  shown  by  our  Home  Products  Report  to  the  Department. 

Blacksmith  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman $1,048  T'< 

Brickyard  —  work  done  by  patients  and  two  hired 

employees 3,345  38 

Broom  shop  — nvork  done  by  patient 108  33 

Carpenter  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman ^ 3,600  45 

Dressmaking  department  —  work  done  by  patients 

with  one  paid  seamstress 4,121  04 

Mason  —  repair  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman 1,338  70 

Mattress  shop  —  repair  work  done  by  patients  with 

one  paid  foreman 285  00 

Paint  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman  .  ^ 1,292  15 

Printing  office  —  work  done  by  patient 482  25 

Plumbing   shop  —  repair    work   done   by   patients 

with  one  paid  foreman 1,769  75 

Shoe  shop  —  cobbling  work  done  by  patient 158  20 

Sloyd  school  —  work  done  by  patients 164  05 

Tailor  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 2,006  29 

Laundry,  soap  plant  —  work  done  by  patients  with 

assistance  of  laundryman 567  29 

--  — ~ 

Total $20,287  66 

—  .^—  ■  -  ■■         ..       ■    ■■  ■■  ..^ 

Mairifenance. 

The  daily  average  nnmlKT  of  patients  cared   for 

during  the  year  was  1,040.232. 
The   total    cost   of   maintenance,    including   home 

product,  was $191,798  23 

The  per  capita  cost  was $182  32 

The  total  amount  drawn  from  the  General  Fund 

in  the  State  Treasury  was i .      169|819  32 
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The  per  capita  cost  was $162  31 

The   total    amount   of   money    refunded   from   all 

sources  was : $21,898  60 

The  net  coat  to  the  State  was $U7,020  72 

This  amount  of  $147,020.72  is  the  amoimt  actually  drawn  from 
the  State  Treasury  and  used  for  maintenance  after  refunds  had 
been  made. 

The  net  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  was  $141.^8. 

The  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Divisions  of  Maintenance  Without  Home 
Product,  But  Including  Act^ial  Cash  Expenditures  as  Shovn 
by  Paid  Vouchers, 

Estimate  No. 

1  and  2.  Wages  and  labor $65,622 

3.  Expenses  of  managers  and  officers 1 .078 

4.  Provisions 40 .  465 

5.  Household  stores 7.784 

6.  Clothing 10.676 

7.  Fuel  and  light 21 .595 

8.  Hospital  and  medical  suppliers 2.808 

0.  Shop,  farm  and  garden 6.77*] 

10.  Ordinary  repairs 1 .232 

11.  Trans])ortatiou  of  inmates .052 

3  2.  Misce]lancH)us 4.225 

Total  average  gi'oss  per  capita  cost. .  .  $162  31 

Total  average  net  per  capita  cost.  . .  .  141   3S 

Miscellaneous  Sales, 

Blacksmith,  miscelhineous  work $18  SO 

Board  of  employee '50  00 

Brick,   405,000 3,632  50 

Buck,  1 6  50 

Carboys,  barrels,   etc 23  70 

Com,  canned,  56  dozen 44  0() 

Com,  seed,  12  bushels 1 1  00 

Cows,  killed  and  paid  for  by  the  State  Agricultural 

Department 107  40 

jBajr^  85  torn,  1,665  pounds 747  95 


^  _  
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Hogs,  live,  13,802  pounds ■• .  $741  85 

Hotel  rent,  three  months 30  00 

Loading  hay 10  50 

Peas,  canned,  104  dozen 100  40 

Pelts,  hides,  etc 189  16 

Potatoes,  808  bushels 574  75 

Rags,  scrap  iron,  etc 95  01 

Repairs  to  highway 6  .00 

Refund,  Sibley,  Lindsey  &  Curr 1  50 

Sheep,  127 635  00 

Tomatoes,  7  bushels  3  00 


Total $7,018  02 


Peoducts  of  Fabm,  Gabden  and  Daiby. 

Credit. 

Apples,  225  bushels  (estimated) $343  76 

Apples,  159  bushels 71  60 

Asparagus,  505  bundles. ., 35  76 

Beans,  300  bushels  (estimated) 525  00 

Beans,  lima,  51  bushels 51  00 

Beans,  string,  126  bushels 75  60 

Beef,  10,434  pounds  635  26 

Beet  greens,  115  bushels 22  75 

Beets,  403  bushels  (estimated) 198  10 

Cabbage,  182  heads 5  39 

Cabbage,  7^  tons  (estimated) 45  00 

Carrots,  503  bushels  (estimated) 251  50 

Cauliflower,  126  heads 20  28 

Celery,  20  bundles 1  00 

Celery,  100  dozen  bundles  (estimated) ,. .  45  00 

Chicken,  90  pounds 14  85 

Com,  green,  1,070  dozen 107  00 

Com,  1,600  bushels 880  00 

Com,  canned,  1,025  dozen 615  00 

Com  stalks,  90  tons  (estimated) 225  00 

Cucumbers,  134  dozen , 23  10 

Cucumbers,  31  bushels 7  05 

Eggs,  3  dozen . . . ., 65 

Ensilage,  300  tons  (estimated) 900  00 

Hay,  300  tons 3,000  00 
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Lamb,  1,267  pounds $139  94 

Lard,  1,682  pounds 148  09 

Lettuce,  6,560  bundles 276  00 

Lumber,  36,472  feet 1,093  16 

Milk,  355,694  pounds 5,335  38 

Muskmelons,  74  dozen   75  50 

Mutton,  660  pounds 66  00 

Oats,  2,500  bushels  (estimated) 1,000  00 

Onions,  4,583  bunches , , 184  15 

Onions,  180  bushels  (estimated) 108  00 

Parsley,  82  bunches 2  46 

Parsnips,  500  bushels  (estimated) 150  00 

Pears,  5  bushels 3  00 

Peas,  green,  76  bushels 57  00 

Peas,  canned,  394  dozen. ., 417  60 

Peppers,  6  dozen 1  20 

Poles,  telephone,  70 175  00 

Pork,  20,069  pounds 1,618  94 

Posts,  fence,  850 127  50 

Potatoes,  7,000  bushels  (estimated) 3,500  00 

Potatoes,  early,  772  bushels. 578  50 

Pumpkins,  200  . .' *     10  00 

Radishes,  5,393  bunches 265  60 

Raspberries,  black,  283  quarts 22  64 

Raspberries,  red,  470  quarts 47  00 

Rhubarb,  1,875  bunches 79  95 

Salsify,  150  bushels  (estimated) 60  00 

Spinach,  140  bushels. .' 21  00 

Straw,  100  txms  (estimated) 500  00 

Strawberries,  516  quarts 61  92 

Squash,  447  dozen 56  34 

Squash,  Hubbard,  6^  tons  (estimated) 120  00 

Tomatoes,  292  bushels 105  70 

Totnatoes,  canned,  54J  dozen 42  51 

Turnips,  72  bushels 50  20 

Turnips,  550  bushels  (estimated) 220  00 

Veal,  1,136  pounds 115  12 

Wheat,  1,300  bushels  (estimated) 1,040  00 

Miscellaneous  sales 7,018  02 

Total $32,993  05 


Mh^Mn 
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DeUt. 

Bran^  58  tons $1,225  40 

Com  fodder,  75  tons , 147  50 

Com  feed,  1,294  bushels 778  00 

Com  meal,  12  tons 294  60 

Com  seed,  20  bushels / 12  00 

Ensilage,  155  tons 387  50 

Farai  and  garden  implements 261  77 

Fertilizer,  18  tons , 378  00 

Grinding  com 11  52 

Hay,  208  tons , 1,958  00 

Middlings,  25,200  pounds 281  38 

Miscellaneous  farm  and  garden  seed -w . . . .  268  32 

Oats,  1,746  bushels , -. 691  16 

Oats,  seed,  180  bushels 72  00 

Oil  meal,  2,200  poimds , 37  10 

Paris  green,  etc 61  60 

Potatoes,  seed,  710  bushels , 532  50 

Potatoes,  small,  for  feed,  183  bushels 39  50 

Repairs  to  tools  and  harness 115  78 

Salt,  25  barrels 28  75 

Sawing  lumber 121  65 

Straw,  82i  tons 412  50 

Threshing 87  28 

Veterinary  services  and  medicines 13  96 

Wages 6,140  39 

Wheat,  seed,  134  bushels 108  70 

Total $14,466  86 


Recapitulation. 

Value  of  products  raised  and  miscellaneous  sales.  .       $32,993  05 
Cost  of  production '        14,466  86 


$18,526  19 
Increase  over  last  year $2,972  90 

—  XJ.    U    -III   Jl   IW^W      ■    ■ 
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Summary  of  Oross  Earnings  of  the  Colony. 
Total  value  of  products  raised  on  the  farm,  in  the 

garden,  and  in  the  dairy $32,993  05 

Value  of  brick  made 3,345  38 

Value  of  soap  made 652  29 

Other  industries,  shops,  etc ,; . .        16,235  37 

$53,226  09 

Reimbursement  from  counties  for  clothing  furnished 

patients $10,472  94 

Money  received  from  individuals  for  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients , 4,407  64 


$68,106  67 


Inventory. 

The  annual  inventory  made  September  30,  1906, 

shows  the  value  of  personal  estate  to  be $114,976  67 

Real  estate 738,764  03 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  September 

30,  1906 $853,739  70 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  September 

30,  1905 844,777  07 

Increase  in  value  of  real  and   personal  property 

during  the  year $8,962  63 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

TRUMAN  L.  STONE, 

Steward. 

Matron's  Report. 

Son  YEA  Hall,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1906, 
To  Dr.  Wm.  p.  Spratling,  Medical  Superintendent : 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  the  Matron's  Report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1906. 

As  I  entered  upon  my  duties  Septeml)er  1,  1906,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  give  the  work  in  detail  for  the  year  carried 
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on  by  my  predecessor.  I  can  only  briefly  give  certain  matter  and 
explain  the  supervision  given  by  the  Matron  in  her  very  respon- 
sible work  at  the  Colony. 

Supervision  of  Buildings. 

The  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  patients  is  twenty-nine, 
with  two  more  cottages  under  construction  for  men  on  the  Village 
Green,  and  three  more  for  women  in  the  Villa  Flora  Group,  mak- 
ing thirty-four  in  all.  The  six  new  buildings  will  probably  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1907.  They  will  accommodate  200 
additional  patients,  making  1,250  in  all.  The  Villa  Flora,  in 
Women's  Group,  Sonyea  Hall,  the  Executive  Building  occupied  by 
cfficers,  the  Kindergarten,  the  Elms,  the  House  of  the  Elders,  the 
old  store  and  new  store,  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  assistants 
and  employees,  make  a  total  of  more  than  forty  buildings  ait  present 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Matron.  All  these  buildings  are 
visited  several  times  a  week ;  they  are  thoroughly  inspected  as 
r^ard  to  cleanliness,  condition  of  beds  and  bed  making;  while 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  household  goods  that  are  worn  out 
are  condemned.  All  supplies  must  be  estimated  for  six  weets  in 
advance. 

Sewing-Booms. 

There  are  three  sewing-rooms  in  Aster  Cottage  in  the  Women's 
Group.  All  are  supervised  by  a  very  capable  and  painstaking 
seamstress,  who  has,  through  her  thoroughness  and  watchfulness, 
trained  many  epileptic  women  to  work  in  the  sewing-rooms.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  given  an  assistant,  as  the  schedule  pro- 
vides, as  soon  as  one  can  be  procured.  The  small  pay  allowed  the 
seamstress  has  made  it  impossible  to  fill  the  position.  The  great 
demand  for  clothing,  and  the  continued  increase  in  population,  im- 
poses no  inconsiderable  burden  on  the  sewing- rooms,  both  in  new 
and  repair  work. 

Articles  Mended. 

On  account  of  the  great  destmctiveness  of  clothing  by  epileptics, 
especially  by  the  350  low  grade  cases  confined  in  the  infirmaries  — 
all  of  whom  are  wholly  irresponsible  and  constantly  unclean 
several  times  a  day  —  we  are  obliged  to  have  in  Saxifrage  Cottage 
in  the  Women's  Group,  under  the  instruction  of  a  nurse,  a  room 
for  mending.  Blankets  must  be  frequently  rehemmed.  Patients 
who  constantly  soil  their  bedding  make  the  washing  of  blanketa 
frequent  and  necessary. 
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List  of  all  Articles  Mended. 

Aprons , 374 

Dresses  .  .. . , 633 

Bed  spreads , 113 

Drawers  (pairs) ,. .  626 

Night  dresses ,. 495 

Skirts , 373 

Waists 205 

Underskirts 295 

Under  vests 455 

Stockings  (pairs) ^ 1,098 

Table  cloths 125 

Blankets ; 160 

Bandages,  made 1,167 

Pillow  cases 178 

Men's  aprons 112 

Men's  socks  (pairs) 1,481 

M(-n's  shirts 94 

Men's  night  shirts 86 


•■ 


7,870 


Mattresses  Mended  and  Renovated. 

There  have  been  twenty-six  new  matresses  made  during  the  year, 
while  444  have  been  repaired  and  renovated  within  the  same  time ; 
the  ticks  and  hair  being  washed,  and  when  necessary,  the  hair 
sterilized  by  steam.  Five  or  six  male  patients  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  picking  by  hand  old  hair  for  the  renovated  mattresses. 
We  are  allowed  to  renovate  fifty  mattresses  a  month  and  we  are 
able  to  keep  np  the  cleanliness  of  the  bods  and  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings  from  a  domestic  point  of  view  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, although  in  many  cases  of  seizures,  patients  are  liable  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  bed ;  in  such  instances  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  house  in  an  orderly  condition. 

Coohs  and  CooJeery. 

There  are  twenty-nine  kitchens,  thirty-four  cooks  and  assistant 
cooks,  and  three  waitresses  employed  at  the  Colony.  In  the  male 
division,  seven  cottages  are  cared  for  by  man  and  wife,  the  wife 
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being  the  cook  and  the  husband  the  nurse.  The  frequent  changing 
of  cooks  has  been  a  difficult  problem  for  the  matron.  With  the 
small  salary  allowed,  and  with  isolation  from  the  outside  world, 
one  is  obliged  in  many  instances  to  take  inexperienced  cooks,  many 
of  whom  have  little  or  no  idea  how  to  preserve  food  on  a  large  scale, 
or  how  to  prepare  it  properly  for  a  people  for  whom  good  coohing 
is  as  valuable  as  proper  drugs.  I  would  advocate  that  the  people 
at  the  Colony  receive  the  same  pay  that  cooks  in  other  institutions 
get.     It  would  encourage  them  to  produce  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

Instruction  in  Cookery. 

As  soon  as  possible,  classes  in  cookery  on  a  scientific  basis  will 
be  formed,  instruction  being  given  by  the  matron.  The  work 
cannot  be  wholly  satisfactory  until  the  Service  Building  in  the 
Women's  Group  is  completed.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  the  definition  of  cookery  by  Ruskin. 

"  Cookery  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  aijd  Circe,  and 
of  Helen  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the  knowledge 
of  all  herbs  and  fruits,  and  balms  and  spices,  and  all  that  is 
healing  and  sweet  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and  savory  in 
meats. 

"  It  means  carefulness,  and  inventiveness  and  willingness 
and  readiness  of  appliances.  It  means  the  economy  of  your 
Grandmother  and  the  science  of  the  modem  chemist.  It 
means  much  testing  and  no  wasting.  It  means  English 
thoroughness,  and  French  art,  and  Arabian  hospitality,  and 
in  fine  it  means  that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and  always  ladies 
—  loaf  givers.'' 

Food  and  Diets. 

'*  Food  is  the  only  source  of  human  power  on  which  to  work  or 
to  think."  Great  stress  of  eminent  physicians  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  diet  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The  classification, 
composition,  nutritive  value  and  digestibility  of  foods  has  been 
carefully  considered  with  the  constant  purpose  of  being  a  help  to 
physicians  and  trained  nurses  who  arrange  dietaries.  At  the 
Colony  the  importance  of  the  diet  coincides  with  the  unfortunate 
in  State  hospitals.  The  health  of  the  individual  must  suffer  if  the 
elementB  found  in  the  body  are  not  supplied  by  the  oxidation  and 
utilization  of  the  food  stuffs.     It  is  necessary  that  many  meals 
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should  not  include  more  carbohydrates  than  another,  but  with 
the  amount  of  vegetables  produced  at  The  Craig  Colony  annually, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  have  a  well-balanced  variety.  Proteids  being 
a  more  expensive  food  stuff,  we  often  find  in  State  institutions  an 
insufficient  quantity  in  the  dietary.  We  are  blessed  at  The  Craig 
Colony  by  having  milk  in  plenty  for  patients ;  therefore  with  the 
large  supply  of  starch  found  in  vegetables  we  are  given  enough 
animal  proteids  in  meat,  fish,  eggs  and  cheese  to  counterbalance 
the  continuous  cry  of  one  kind  of  food. 

Carbohydrates. 

If  in  excess  causes  indigestion,  every  physician  in  the  outside 
world  knows  well  it  causes  obesity  of  the  patient,  which  is  simply 
flabbincss  of  flesh.  The  evil  of  it  is  idleness,  a  trouble  many  are 
called  upon  to  solve ;  it  is  more,  it  is  a  positive  menace  to  health. 

Suitable  Industries. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  hope  to  have  sufficient  ma- 
terial and  facilities  to  organize  classes  in  some  hand  industries, 
to  educate  the  fingers,  such  as  braiding  and  making  palmetto  hats 
for  the  patients,  Indian  basketry,  weaving  rugs  to  utilize  all  scraps 
from  the  sewing-room  in  this  way.  Such  work  will  at  least  help 
many  peo])le,  now  idle,  to  cx)neentrate  their  minds  on  a  useful 
object,  and  from  such  work  the  epileptic  may  derive  great  benefit. 

Ilespect fully  submitted, 

MARY  C.  VAN  DUZER, 

Matron, 

I 

Report  of  the  Resident  Catholic  Chaplain. 

The  Rectgey,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  190G. 
To  Dr.  Wm.  p.  Spratlino,  Medical  Suponntendent : 

Herewith  I  submit  my  Third  Annual  Report  as  Resident  Catho- 
lic Chaplain  of  Craig  Colony. 

At  the  present  date  we  have  403  Catholic  patients.  During 
the  year  72  Catholic  patients  were  admitted  and  18  have  died. 
The  remains  of  7  were  buried  in  the  Colony  cemetery,  the  priest 
officiating  and  conducting  the  regular  burial  service  at  the  church 
and  grava 
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The  care  of  the  sick  has  been  the  object  of  special  solicitude. 
With  the  exception  of  two  who  died  suddenly,  each  of  the  departed 
was  attended  according  to  his  spiritual  needs. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  our  public  services  on  Sundays. 
The  attendance,  as  in  the  past,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Many 
appreciate  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  being  permitted  to  attend 
religious  worship,  where  occasional  seizures  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject do  not  upset  the  whole  assembly,  where  sentiment  does  not 
designate  them  as  people  to  be  avoided  and  to  be  excluded  from 
public  gatherings  in  the  future. 

On  July  25,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McQuaid,  of  the 
diocese  of  Rochester,  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
to  nineteen  patients  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Divine  Compassion. 
Fortunatdy  none  of  those  confirmed  had  a  seizure  during  the 
service.  On  that  occasion  his  Lordship  spoke,  in  his  own  inimi- 
table way,  words  of  encouragement  to  these  afflicted  children  of  the 
fold.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  participated 
in  the  solemn  ceremony.  With  few  exceptions,  the  recipients  were 
illiterate  subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to  20  years.  Most  of 
them  came  to  the  Colony  within  the  last  two  years.  Few  can 
realize  the  patience  and  perseverance  required  to  instill  into  their 
minds  the  essentials  of  faith  and  morality.  Were  their  mental 
condition  normal,  even  then  it  would  demand  great  and  continued 
effort,  but  with  these  whose  mental  faculties  —  especially  the 
memory  —  have  been  weakened  by  disease,  it  is  a  stupendous  task. 

Occasionally  we  receive  letters  from  relatives  telling  us  that 
patients  have  written  home  stating  that  they  are  ill-treated  here. 
These  relatives  seem  to  forget  that  letters  of  this  nature  are 
mostly  written  during  a  period  of  mental  disturbance  subsequent 
to  an  epileptic  attack.  It  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  some  the  fact  that  an  epileptic  is  not  always  morally  responsible. 
For  the  same  reason  the  statements  of  the  best  and  mbst  intelli- 
gent patients  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

Frequent  visits  to  the  patients  in  their  cottages  and  at  their 
places  of  employment  afford  ample  opportunity  to  know  their 
wants,  to  elevate  the  dowTicast  in  spirit,  to  teach  them  to  forget 
their  imaginary  wants,  and  to  be  more  contented  with  community 
life.  Were  it  not  for  their  religion,  many  would  be  given  to 
despair;  their  greatest  hope  is  the  hope  of  a  better  life. 

The  well-filled  chapel  on  Sundays  makes  it  more  evident  that 
its  seating  capacity  will  soon  have  to  be  enlarged.    This  the  Right 
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Eeverend  Bishop  McQuaid  has  willingly  consented  to  do  as  soon 
as  it  will  be  deemed  necessary.  When  the  new  cottages  now  under 
construction  are  occupied,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  have  a  double 
service  each  Sunday  morning  to  accommodate  all.  Without  much 
inconvenience  to  the  patients  and  without  interference  with  the 
established  order,  we  can  easily  arrange  to  have  one  service  for 
the  men  and  another  for  the  women. 

With  sentiments  of  gratitude  we  acknowledge  many  favors  and 
courtesies  from  both  officers  and  employees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  A.  CROWLEY, 
Resident  Catholic  Chaplain. 

Report  of  the  Resident  Protestant  Chaplain. 

SoNYBA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1906. 
To  Wm.  p.  Speatling,  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  b^  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1906,  as  Protestant  Chaplain. 

Having  been  here  but  two  months,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  an  accurate  record  of  the  work  for  the  year,  therefore,  I  will 
limit  my  report  to  the  work  done  since  I  came. 

Two  services  are  held  each  Sunday  at  10 :30  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
Sunday  School  is  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School  is  175.  We  hold 
a  midweek  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  at  7.  All 
the  meetings  are  well  attended ;  in  fact.  The  House  of  the  Elders, 
which  serves  as  our  chapel,  is  not  always  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  audience.  Especially  is  this  true  on  Sunday  evenings 
when  quite  a  large  number  are  obliged  to  stand,  and  at  times 
there  have  been  as  many  as  twenty,  who  were  turned  away  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  room. 

A  New  Chapel  a  Great  Necessity. 

What  we  need  is  a  Protestant  Chapel  that  will  accommodate 
800  to  1,000,  for  the  Colony  is  rapidly  growing  in  population. 
The  House  of  the  Elders  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  hold  religious 
services.  An  auditorium  that  is  used  for  entertainments,  plays 
and  dancing  is  not  a  fit  place  to  congregate  to  worship  God.  A 
chapel  which  shall  be  wholly  given  up  to  religious  services  is  a 
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neoessitj.  The  patients  feel  the  need  keenly,  and  frequently 
allude  to  the  impropriety  of  a  place  of  amusement  being  used  as  a 
church.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  mention  their  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter. They  are  indeed  in  a  sore  plight,  their  condition  is  extremely 
pitiful,  they  suflFer  in  their  own  way  intensely,  and  it  swnns  to 
me  only  right  that  every  reasonable  thing  should  be  done  for 
their  comfort.  They  are,  as  a  class,  very  religious,  and  religious 
instruction  is  a  source  of  much  help  and  peace  \x)  them.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  would  build  such  a  chapel  as  the  Colony  needs, 
and  money  so  spent  would  be  a  good  investment  for  the  State,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  Colony. 

The  work  of  the  chaplain  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  services 
held  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonists.  Frequent  visits  are 
made  to  the  several  cottages.  Especial  care  is  given  to  the  sick. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  are  given  to  the  patients  so 
that  any  who  may  desire  may  consult  the  chaplain.  Many  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  much  good  has  been 
done  in  this  way.  During  the  past  two  months  forty  Bibles,  as 
well  as  other  religious  literature,  have  been  distributed. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School,  the  pianist,  the  choir  and  janitor,  and  the  ushers 
for  their  efficient  service  and  hearty  co-operation  in  making  our 
Chapel  exei*cises  a  success.  To  all  others  who  have  aided  me  in 
my  work  I  am  sincerely  thankful. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  MacNAIR, 
Resident  Protcslant  Chaplain. 

Donations. 

The  houses  for  the  colonists  are  poorly  fumishe^l  as  homes. 
The  State  provides  the  actual  necessities  only;  beds,  bcvlding, 
chairs,  tables,  kitchen  and  dining-room  utensils  and  crockery. 
Many  of  the  colonists  are  here  for  life.  A  bit  of  color,  a  little 
comfort,  is  needed  in  every  home,  in  every  room,  by  every  colonist. 
We  need  rugs,  bric-a-brac,  pictures,  books  and  easy  chairs  —  things 
the  State  does  not  buy. 
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We  thank  friends  of  the  Colony  for  the  following  gifts  received 
during  the  year : 

Mr.  Chas.  Adrian $75  00 

Mr.  Win.  H.  Lorch 5  00 

Olive  B.  Jackson 25  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Ross. 5  00 

Mrs.  Leo  Frohe 15  00 

Mr.  John  Rappuzzeo 10  00 

Mrs.  Rrosman 2  00 

Miss  Frances  Vemet 5  00 

Mrs.  Barbrey  Hauser 10  00 

Mr.  James  Lynch 6  00 

Mr.  C.  0.  Valentine 50  00 

Mr.  William  Sherwood 10  00 

Mr.  A.  L.  Witherspoon 1  00 

" W" 15  00 

Mr.  Chas.  Adrian 75  00 

Rev.  G.  F.  Humphries 1  00 

Mr.  Charles  Buehl. 10  00 

Jean  Weil 10  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Longbine 8  00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Walter,  magazines  and  games. 

K.  Zanger,  magazines. 

Mrs.  Ira  Patchin,  reading  matter. 

Cathedral  Guild  of  Garden  City,  box  of  Ixjoks  and  pictures. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Oveii)cck,  reading  matter. 

TVIrs.  (}oo.  A.  Bragdon,  reading  matter. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Keegan,  books. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Brion,  magazines. 

Mount  Morris  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  magazines. 

Mrs.  Frances  Bennett  Callowy  Estate,  pictures. 

Chas.  F.  Swan,  magazines. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Warsaw,  book. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  10  unframed  pictures. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  a  coach  for  the  free  trans- 
j)ortation  of  sixty  patients  to  Portage  Falls  on  a  pienie  during  the 
summer. 
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Table  Showing  Admissions,  Dischabqes  and  Number  of 
Patients  Remaining  at  the  Colony  by  Counties  to  Octo- 
BEB  1,  1906. 

Table 


COIJNTIPS. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga^ 

Chautauqua . 

Chemung 

Chenango — 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . . 
Cortland .... 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin. . . . 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer — 
Jefferson .... 

Kin^ 

Lewis 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Nassau 

New  York. . . 

Nia^ra 

Oneida 

Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Qrange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond. . . 

Rockland 

St.  lAwrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . 
Schoharie — 

Schuyler 

Seneca 


Patients 

in  Colony 

Oct.  1, 

1905. 

23 

16 

7 

9 

15 

7 

10 

2 

3 

7 

6 

2 

11 

70 

3 

9 

7 

8 


3 

7 

129 

3 

6 

3 

56 

7 

5 

336 

14 

18 

20 

13 

6 

8 

17 

5 

1 

12 

13 

7 

5 

16 

10 

3 

4 

1 

3 


Number 

admitted 

during  year 

1905-1906. 

3 
2 

1 
1 


1 
3 

i 

2 

1 

13 

1 

i 
i 


2 

36 

1 

1 

i 
1 
1 

56 

i 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

i2 

1 
2 
4 

I  2 

1 


Number 
discharged 
during  year 
1905-1906. 

5 
3 

3 

3 
2 
2 


1 
3 

1 

2 

20 

i 

1 
1 


4 

26 

1 

1 

8 

i 

55 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
5 
1 
1 


Number 

remaining 

Sept.  30, 

1906. 

21 

15 

8 

7 

12 

5 

0 

2 

6 

6 

4 

3 

10 

63 

4 

8 

7 

7 

1 

3 

5 

139 

3 

6 

3 

49 

8 

5 

337 

13 

16 

26 

11 

6 

7 

15 

6 

1 

17 

13 

19 

5 

16 

9 

4 

4 

1 
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C30UNTIB8. 

1 

Patients 

in  Colony 

Oct  1, 

1905. 

Number 

admitted 

during  year 

1905-1006. 

Number 

discharged 

during  year 

1905-1006. 

Number 

remaining 

Sept.  30, 

1906. 

Steuben 

13 
12 
4 
8 
5 
6 
6 
4 
6 
28 
6 
7 

6 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

6 

i 

2 

1 

i 

2 
2 

1 

i 

3 
2 
2 

17 

Suffolk 

12 

SulKvan 

5 

Tkcs 

7 

Tompkins 

4 

Ulster 

5 

Wamn 

5 

Washinffion 

4 

Wayne 

5 

Wfwtchflrter 

81 

Wvomuur 

4 

TT  J- vmauaa^ 

Tates 

6 

State  at  Laise 

Totals 

1,050 

194 

191 

1,053 

Changes  in  the  Staff  During  the  Year. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Mimson,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  in 
both  the  academic  and  medical  departments,  and  who  acted  for 
two  years  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
was  appointed  Pathologist  on  June  1,  1906.  Dr.  Munson  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  B.  Onuf,  who  resigned  on  October  30,  1905.  Dr. 
Munson  has  shown  commendable  zeal  and  enthusiasm  and  a  right 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  his  difficult  work  at  the  Colony. 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  Squires  was  appointed  Matron  on  February 
15,  190G,  when  Miss  Mary  A.  Laughlin  resigned.  Miss  Squires 
retained  the  position  until  July  15,  1906. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Van  Duzer,  dietitian  and  cooking  expert,  was 
appointed  Matron  September  1,  1906.  Miss  Van  Duzer  promises 
to  place  the  Matron's  work  on  a  high  plane  at  the  Colony. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Ross,  Medical  Interne,  who  had  a  difficult  service 
in  the  West  Group  that  he  conducted  with  much  credit  and  satis- 
faction to  the  Colony,  resigned  to  enter  private  practice  August 
1,  1906. 

Rev.  J.  Duncan  MacXair,  was  appointed  Resident  Protestant 
Chaplain,  August  1,  190G.  Mr.  MacNair  brings  a  sympathetic 
heart  and  a  willing  hand  into  his  work  at  the  Colony. 

Dr.  William  N.  Trader  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews  were  appointed 
Medical  Internes  on  the  respective  dates  of  May  1  and  August 
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1,  1906.     Both  were  graduates  of  good  schools  and  both  have 
done  excellent  work  so  far  at  the  Colony. 

To  See  thie  Colony. 

Many  Commissioners  from  other  States  and  many  visitors  from 
abroad  came  to  Sonyea  during  the  year,  to  see  and  study  the 
Colony  system.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the 
State  Architect  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  made  their  usual  yearly 

visits. 

In  Conclusion. 

My  very  cordial  thanks  are  due  the  people  at  the  Colony  who 
worked  with  me  during  the  year  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution. For  the  kincUy  consideration  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  at  all  times  during  the  year,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLIAM  P.  SPRATLING, 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  ('oniiiiittco  on  the  Blind  submits  the  following  report  for 
the  voar  lOOO  on  tli(»  status  of  the  two  sehcHils  for  the  blind. 

The  eonimitt(v  notes  with  satisfaction  that  within  the  past 
five  years  the  ])0])ulation  of  the  blind  scIkxjIs  have  shown  gradual 
decrease,  which  it  believes  in  a  measure  indicates  that  the  ratio 
to  the  general  poi)ulation  of  seeing  persons  is  also  materially 
reducx'd.  A  contributing  cause,  more  significant  than  any  other, 
to  this  (lesira])le  result,  it  believes  is  to  be  credited  to  the  improved 
Conditions  surrounding  the  infant  and  child  life  of  our  great 
cities,  and  in  fact  in  all  c(»ntres  of  population  within  the  State; 
brought  alM)ut  by  the  laws  an<l  ordinan(*es  which  enforce  those 
s(»und  rules  of  sanitati(m  and  hygiene  most  essential  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  among  children. 

It  nevertheless  also  realizes  that  there  are  many  young  blind 
children  in  the*  State*  who  are  not  attending  school  and  never  have 
attended  a  school  who  are,  through  the  timidity  of  parents,  or 
wrong  ideas  of  the  child's  w(»lfare  shielding  their  ofTs])ring  at  home 
for  fear  of  the  dangers  of  the  str(*et. 

The  committee  fV<'ls  more  than  ev(*r  convinced  of  the  wisdtmi  of 
extending  to  this  class  of  defe<'tive  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
j)uls<irv  school  att(»ndan(*e  law  now  applicable  only  to  normal 
children. 

The  gradual  broadening  of  the  scholastic  work  and  its  approach 
more  and  mon*  to  the  fuller  and  more  advanced  courses  pre- 
scribed for  normal  children  is  a  further  indication  of  the  pro- 
gressive status  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  State,  for  which 
credit  in  large  measure  is  due  to  the  unanimity  of  purpose  of  the 
several  educators  who  have  made  this  department  of  effort  their 
special  study. 

Industrial  or  general  trade  training  distinctively  as  such  and 
as  a  necessary  e<iuipment  for  successful  self-support  after  gradua- 
tion is  no  longer  given  the  chief  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools. 

It  is  realized  that  a  greater  usefulness  awaits  the  pupil  in.  his 
proper  mental  develojiment,  such  as  a  thorough  scholastic  course 
contemplates,  where  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  power  to 
Vol.   1—19 
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express  original  thought  and  the  development  of  linguistic  per- 
fection are  factors  leading  to  avenues  of  profit  far  more  diversi- 
fied and  hopeful  than  could  be  supplied  by  any  limited  trade 
qualification. 

In  both  the  schools  at  Batavia  and  in  New  York  City  we  find 
a  continuance  of  careful  and  efficient  work.  Advanced  manual 
training  classes  have  been  enlarged  and  made  adjustable  to  the 
educational  courses. 

At  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  we  find  the  classes 
in  English  and  mathematics  strongly  organized.  The  German, 
French,  and  Latin  classes  were  continued  through  the  year  with- 
out interruption.  Music  in  both  schools  holds  its  place  as  a  chief 
subject. 

At  the  State  school  at  Batavia,  gymnastics  and  outdoor  exer- 
cises are  receiving  special  encouragement.  The  pupils  here  show 
the  good  results  of  such  training  in  their  unhesitating  carriage 
and  the  general  freedom  and  confidence  displayed  in  walking  about 
the  grounds  and  on  the  public  highway. 

In  general  we  find  conditions  in  both  schools  passing  a  very  sat- 
isfactory inspection. 

We  regret,  however,  to  note  that  unavoidable  delays  have  pre- 
vented the  New  York  City  institution  from  announcing  its  pre- 
liminary plans  for  removal  to  a  suburban  site  away  from  the 
crowded  district  it  so  long  has  made  its  home.  As  work  advances 
in  the  development  of  the  great  railroad  terminal  close  to  its 
doors  new  difficulties  and  annoyances  are  presented  which  make  it 
all  the  more  desirable  that  a  more  suitable  location  be  found. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF. 

To  the  Siafe  Board  of  Charities: 

The  C  ommittee  on  the  Deaf  presents  the  following  report  on 
the  schools  for  this  class  of  jmpils  for  the  year  1000. 

A  census  taken  near  the  close  of  the  vear  of  the  attendance  and 
available  l)ed  capacity  in  each  institution  furnivshes  the  following 
data : 

Xoruial  bed  capacity  for  girls 821) 

Normal  l)ed  capacity  for  boys 982 

Making  the  total  capacity  in  the  ten  schools 1,811 

The  total  census  was  shf»wn  to  l>e: 

(Jirls 748 

Hovs 90:J 

Making  a  total  of 1,051 


This  is  but  thirteen  less  than  for  the  year  1905  and  indicates 
that  little  change  has  been  made;  these  thirteen,  in  all  probability, 
were  temporary  absentees. 

Geographically  the  schools  are  placed  convenient  of  access  to  th* 
centers  in  the  State  of  the  greatest  population.  Five  are  in  tho 
eastern  section,  tw^o  are  in  the  western  section,  the  nMnaining  threi» 
cover  the  central  ground  k*tween  Albany,  Kome  and  Malone. 

The  proportions  of  attendance  are  found  about  equal  to  last 
year's  calculations,  /.  c,  05  per  cent,  for  the  east  and  21  per  cent, 
in  the  west. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  Ik?  said  that  in  all  the  schools  the 
improvements  have  k(*pt  pace  with  the  normal  ne(»<ls  of 

^Kome  sch<X)l,  where  administrative  <lifti- 

;  added  to  its  alreadv  heavv  burden  of 

.nation  is  now  more  hopeful,  as  rectnt 

ducational  work  on  a  stronger  basis 

ilature  mav  in  some  measure  relievci 
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ihn  sw-jikv  obt^Btifxa  r>{  lone  stwrfing  aeenmt  vtick  ty  Rflns 

Thft  h*a:-h  -li  -'o^  [--ipi!-  in  &!I  Jie  jrhv»-J*  fa*e  b*«i  r»I-  Tie 
fvi^  ari*!  Hf'fhinff  •iif-f.!:"!  ha.'  fi»*Ti  ^-xarnio^  :!!!;■>  aii*i  f-.-a»i  of 
a  pi'i'i  inaiiry  and  ^^^--naViI^. 

Wii;?,  earrh  v*«r'*  TWr.vi'-n  rlw  i»aTi<nE-->o  zt>>w?  thai:  a  «epKr*v 
kIkioI  '>re*nijU'i'4i  u  n^o^;*Bary  f*'^  the  pp>p^r  •fare  Mnd  •lerelop- 
in«ir,  of  that  <?[aap  r*f  Jf^f  cluMn^D  d-jaely  l^>pJennje  •»  the  feeW*- 
mmded  i't'ti.  h  ia  d'-'-M  -hai  in  earh  '>f  tht  ti?n  i<-fc>:-U  a  «rtahi 
jK'T'Wtirase  !,*  tr-  rift  ffffin-l  ■■if  fhi*  'vpift  •■■f  snt^-t-mial.  of  wbow* 
ypiSffnrK.  in  thft  pjieral,  school  ednexton  speak  a5  an  imp«dinHBt 
to  H'lnnal  ^-K'-yJ  pK«T<?'^,  Th*  ma^rfr  ha*  W*n  ziven  ctsttji.ier- 
aWft  fh^fnafc'.  aii'I  i-u-iy,  ilanv  are  faToraHy  in^iioeti  to  the 
fonr.a'i'.n  of  a  vf-arafrr  »<'h'>:4  oen*ralIy  located  to  which  oHnmi:- 
mm'.'!  rr,nld  }»■  im/Ur  ati'l  vhffm.  nnder  a  ^i^i^ial  o^urse  vi  mut- 
iny, more  *fieri*lize'I  an-f  indiriiinal  work  conM  be  d-^ne. 

The  'romimt'ee  can  bnt  ftf-I,  as  a  resnlt  of  iu  viaitatiotij  md 
stody  of  the  sitnatifin.  that  all  that  13  dne  i>  not  being  done  for  this 
ela«  of  dftferrifes  onnl  s'rme  compolsonr  atteodance  mea^om 
are  givr-n  the  »an'-ri-'/n  •■£  law  which  will  make  it  piesible  t»>  reach 
all  iwrirfect^l  d'-af  rhil'lrfn  '•{  yrho-.J  aee  and  o-.-mpel  thrir  pt»>per 
fcdnr^arion,     I'  h'-fte^  f'-r  'h*-  early  enartmen:  of  *uob  a  law, 

iRdividiial  r»port.-  '-f  -b'-  several  -ch-x-I*  are  atracbt^i  herewith. 

St.  Joscf^'s  Institute  for  the  Inqvroved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Motcm. 

I"a[:a''iry  —  jrirU.  'j'-i''!:  ^^lyi.  236. 

Oij-ii-  —  eiri-.  2">1;  U.y-,  il9. 

Thi-  .-rIi'«J  oW-n*::-  a  vtry  iiri.-t  separati<-n  '.'f  th^  i«>xes,  Ilj 
work  i^  divid'f]  snon^  thn.'e  branehe*.  viz.:  A  male  department 
at  Tbr'«g*  Xeck.  Xew  York  City;  a  ^neral  femaU  department 
at  We«T<!hc«ter,  and  an  attsiliarr  female  woik  in  6ri»klyTt. 

Th<;  ehief  improvement?  of  the  present  year  have  Uvn,  a  uni- 
fication of  the  coarse  of  ^tndy  under  the  direc(i<^  '^f  the  ftiper- 
Tising  teacher,  and  in  the  mala  department  an  extension  of  the 
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it  designs  to  give  to  each  beneficiary  some  practical  instruction 
in  the  course  assigned.  Printing  and  tailoring  for  the  boys  have 
been  found  the  most  profitable  for  the  student.  The  girls  re- 
ceive a  complete  course  in  dressmaking  and  in  cooking. 

The  plants  an»  kept  in  excellent  repair  and  the  equipment  gen- 
erally is  of  a  kind  'inflecting  creditably  upon  the  management 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Fort  Washington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

-Capacity  —  boys,   293;  girls,   192. 

Census  —  boys,  2G8;  girls,  172. 

During  the  year  two  modem  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
furnished  for  occupancy  —  the  hospital  and  the  isolation  building. 
Both  are  of  the  latest  approved  fire-proof  construction  and  are 
equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  highest  standard. 

This  school  in  its  apj)ointments  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  It  has  recently  erected  a  new  design  of  spiral 
chute  fire  escape,  one  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house  and  one  from 
the  boys*  department,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  little  folks 
sleeping  on  the  top  floor  (fifth)  to  be  safely  brought  to  the  ground 
outdoors  in  nine  seconds  time. 

The  school  continues  to  maintain  its  foremost  position  in  mili- 
tary work;  the  excellence  of  its  individual  training  in  this  respect 
is  worthy  of  special  comment. 

In:  the  educational  departments  the  committee  finds  a  well  de- 
fined course  of  study.  During  the  year  further  additions  have 
been. made  to  the  supply  of  special  text-books  with  a  view  of  facili- 
tating conformity  to  the  higher  requirements  of  the  Regents. 

Along  industrial  lines  strong  work  is  being  done.  The  car- 
pentry and  cabinet  workers,  printers  and  sign  painters  show  a 
progress  which  is  very  encouraging. 

The  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

New  York  City. 

Capacity  —  boys.  111;  girls,  104. 

Census  —  boys,  111;  girls,  104. 

The  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Doaf-Mutes 
18  located  on  I^xington  avenue  at  Sixty-seventh  street  in  the  city 
of  New  York, 
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Its  method  of  instruction  is  like  the  Albany  school,  exclusively 
oral.  In  another  respect,  too,  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
general  class;  it  has  a  larger  percentage  of  friendless  children 
in  its  care,  and  for  these  it  keeps  its  doors  open  all  year. 

The  committee  regrets  that  this  excellently  housed  and  other- 
wise equipped  educational  work  sliould  have  at  this  time  so  great 
a  burden  of  financial  care  to  trouble  it.  The  sc1mx)1  has,  never- 
theless, made  decided  progress,  its  property  has  been  kept  in  good 
repair  and  the  usual  staif  throughout  maintained. 

The  generosity  of  a  friend  has  recently  permitted  the  building 
of  a  small  brick  annex,  providing  for  a  modern  spray  and  needle- 
bath  and  three  pleasantly  arranged  dressing-rooms. 

The  scholastic  instruction  is  found  on  this  year's  visitation  to  be 
conducted  about  on  the  same  lines  as  previously  reported,  i.  e,. 
rotating  classes  with  s]>ecial  teacht^rs  in  chief  branches.  Some 
slight  adjustments  have  been  made  to  conform  to  a  grading  l>etter 
suited  to  the  younger  children  now  being  received  in  larger 
numbers. 

A  committer?  of  three*  teache^rs,  with  the  princii)al,  has  been 
forme<l  to  constitute  a  permancMit  board  of  revision  to  keep  the 
curriculum  in  proper  balance  with  the  sjiecial  needs  of  the  work. 

Food  and  clothing  su])plied  is  of  excellent  kiu<l. 

Industrial  training  is  continued  on  practical  lines  and  shows 
gradual  a<lvancem(*nt. 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf. 

(^a])acity  —  l)oys,  21;  girls,  22. 

Census  —  boys,  21  ;  girls,  22. 

*Tlie  visitations  of  the  rear  to  this  sch<K)l  show  its  attendance  is 
always  e(pial  to  capacity.  The  hom(»like  character  of  the  place 
is  especially  well  suited  t()  the  (levi»lo])ment  of  younger  children 
from  faniilv  homes.     Teachinc:  is  exclusivelv  bv  the  oral  method. 

Applications  for  admittance  are  ri*])orte(l  on  hand  in  sufficient 
nund)ers  to  warrant  the  managers  in  considering  ])lans  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant.  A  separate  schoolhonsc  l>nil(ling  is  (contem- 
plated which  will  ])rovi(l(»  for  a  suite  of  rooms  for  manual  training 
and  speifial  industrial  courses. 

The  course  of  study  now  followed  is  well  ])lanned  and  meets 
fully  the  requirements  of  the  supenising  educational  authorities. 
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Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf  Mutes,  Buffalo. 

» 

Capacity  —  l)OV.s,  101  ;  girls,  77. 

CVdpiis  —  boys,  91 ;  girls,  70. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  has  made  a  number  of  in- 
terior physical  inij>roveiiieuts  this  year.  Outdoors  a  granolithic 
sidewalk  has  lx?eii  laid  nmning  the  length  of  the  school  grounds 
on  Main  street  and  Dewey  avenue.  The  position  taken  by  tho 
Sisters  in  charge,  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  irf 
that  all  pupils  cannot  be  benefited  by  literal  adherence  to  a  singb* 
method.  Some  children  are  apt  scholars,  comprehend  quickly 
and,  like  normal  hearing  children,  others  are  slow  of  compre- 
hension. For  these  reasons  the  methods  followed  in  the  school 
are  somewdiat  diversified.  Sinne  grades  are  advanced  in  the  oral 
inethods,  others  are  entin^ly  confined  to  the  manual  alphabet  and 
natural  signs  as  their  medium  of  communication.  Visitation  to 
class  rooms  showed  many  apt  pu[)ils  in  l)Oth  oral  and  manual 
divisions.  The  text-books  used  are  standard  and  the  general 
facilities  for  teaching  helpful. 

A  feature  of  the  scIkkJ  is  its  art  department.  This  division 
is  divided  into  seven  grades  with  a  total  pupilage  of  fifty. 

Encouraging  reports  of  the  success  of  male  graduates  of  the 
tailoring  class  have  recently  been  received.  Fourteen  of  these  boys 
are  now  emploved  in  the  citv  of  Buffalo  with  custom  tailors. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  the  year  was  the  fonnation  of  an  Alumni 
Association  and  the  holding  of  a  reunion  at  the  school  on  July  3rd. 
On  this  occasion  110  former  pupils  registei^ed.  Many  of  them 
had  married  and  br( night  their  wives  with  them. 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes»  Rome. 

Capacity  —  Ixns,  77;  girls,  50. 

Census  —  lK>ys,  00;  girls,  40. 

The  Central  Xew  York  school  has  had  a  trying  year,  out  of 
which,  however,  it  has  enu^rged  with  renewed  hope  and  determi- 
nation for  the  future.  Aduiinistrative  difficulties  have  been  rec- 
tified and  the  school  re()])ened  with  a  full  attendance  of  pupils. 

In  compliance   with   th(?   joint    reconuiiendation   of  the   State 

mpervising  authorities  the  entire  personnel  of  the  staff  has  re- 

';^WDitiy  been  changed.      Mr.   Edward  Perkins  Clark,  the  present 

loambent  of  the  j>osition  of  ])rinci])al,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Gal- 

*det;  College  for  the  Training  of  Teadu^rs  for  the  Deaf^  and  \v«c^ 
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l*vii  iVt  ScTfral  vtar-  a  ii-a.-lur  in  :li,-  Ni-w  Yi-rk  School  for  (be 

The  viv-rs  f-:*  :hr  t-;;?:  ris  2i::-.-hs  Lji  ',.':i  .~j-*.-aIlT  irving  in 
■^.-;■  >i-'a*::i'  ■••■■.■ar"-:-«n".  :'r.v< •.vir.*  a*  ;■  -ii-I  ■!..■  i\-ira«!iiig  of 

<»-.-.r~   .,■:  r.r.:y.     W'.-'v.  'li.-  rt--^:::-.;.:;::-'  :.  .■:'  -h.-  '-jrl  "f  luan- 
»£>;"?*,  :•:<:  lias  v  ::iv  a  '.arji-r  sii-I  i::-rv  i-.'iv.-  i::'vT»-i:  in  ibo  nft'e*- 

A  ::!■■*  sv*:-::;  ■•:  k-v-:.-':-.^  -■,..  r:.:,:. -:;.'  a:.\  •?■;■.■  ri.  i^vnl*  has 

Vi#::a:  :-.■:;*  ::..iit  :■■  t;..  -■;.■■■'  ■   c-.-r  '.  ■':.-■  t-'-—  ■■:  :h-  vt-ar  give 

stiti*  :hi:  :;":•■■::  ■."'  ;^-r  i-.  ir.   ■•  :"::■   ;■".::--  :-.r-.  ">  \r.z  "a-^i;  iiv  the 
era'  :r,i:-:h->L 

Tr.t  pv-a:  b-.r",i  :■.  ■:■:  r';-.-::  ■:.-."  "t":  v.:.  ".■  r  "hi-ii  :2t:-  soh-xJ  has 
iv^r  s^vt-ra"  vi-ar#  ".^l*.r(,;  ;>  -i::'/.  ,i  >■  r:  ■■:?  -.--i.:\  :■:■  ;ts  future 
wvlfarc,     N:-  v,.ry  vs..\:i:riiC.  •:'.;.<:=.'.  :;:::r  -..■:„-:.-?   -£;-.  :-^  made. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Rochester. 


A:    :'l.,-   \\\>:>-     N;  .    v   .^^    lT.^:i---;  :.    :  7    >  ..:-M-;:vs   :h,' 
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Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Malone. 

Capacity  —  boys,  50;  girls,  50. 

Census  —  boys,  44 ;  girls,  35. 

The  Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Dcaf-Mutes  has  an 
excellent  plant  and  a  pleasant  location.  Its  property  is  found  well 
cared  for.  School  and  staff  organization  is  well  planned.  Its 
pupilage  attendance,  however,  is  still  below  normal  capacity. 

The  visitations  made  find  that  the  educational,  industrial,  moral 
and  physical  training  departments  are  doing  a  high  class  of  work. 
The  oral  method  coupled  with  the  manual  alphabet  is  the  system 
followed.  Signs  are  discouraged.  All  kindergarten  children  be- 
gin their  instruction  with  the  oral  method,  and  if  sufficient  apti- 
tude and  progress  are  not  shown,  their  future  instruction  is 
confined  to  the  manual  system.  In  the  graded  classes  the  pupils 
rotate;  teachers  assigned  have  special  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 

Chairman. 


:  >■  * 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    THOMAS 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Tour  Committee  on  The  Thomas  Indian  School  reports  that : 

The  school  population  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  149,  of  whom  61  were  boys  and  88  girls,  but  during  the  year 
it  had  about  170  children  under  its  care. 

The  total  receipts  for  all  purposes  were  $45,642.27  and  the  ex- 
penditures, including  those  for  buildings  and  improvements,  were 
$45,544.19. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  The  Thomas  Indian  School  was 
originally  established  as  an  asylum  and  school  by  private  philan- 
thropy.    Since  its  founding,  conditions  have  greatly  changed,  and 
even  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  its  Indiali  wards  has 
been  revoluntionized.     Fifty  years  ago  the  Government's  policy 
was  one  of  segregation.     It  gathered  the  Indians  upon  reservations 
and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  them  separate  from 
white  people.     Now  it  has  broken  up  the  reservation  and  tribal 
system.     Instead  of  separating  the  Indians  from  the  whites,  it 
proposes  to  domicile  them  among  white  neighbors  and  give  them 
similar  responsibilities.    In  the  west,  citizenship  for  the  Indians, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  outlook.     In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  Indian  has  practically  remained  at  a  standstill  for  the  half 
century.     The  reservations  are  maintained;  tribal  relations  con- 
tinue; ignorance  prevails;  and  there  is  more  or  less  dependence 
upon  the  public  bounty.     One  of  the  missions  of  The  Thomas 
Indian  School  is  to  change  these  conditions  and  prepare  the  In- 
dian children  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.     It  will  take 
in  the  destitute  class  of  Indian  children  —  orphans  and  others  left 
with  no  one  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them.     It  proposes  and 
has  given  both  home  and  school  training  to  these  unfortunates  and 
fitted  many  of  them  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor.     The 
fifty  years  of  its  service  to  the  State  have  accomplished  much  for 
the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  New  York.     The  remnant  of 
the  Iroquois  who  originally  dominated  all  the  central  and  western 
portiofns  of  the  State  as  well  as  all  the  surroimding  regions  is 
indebted  greatly  to  The  Thomas  Indian  School  for  opportunities 
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which  would  not  have  been  granted  to  Indians  were  it  not  for  the 
eilucation  and  training  given  by  the  school. 

The  change  of  name  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  indicates 
j)rogress  in  the  right  direction.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  Asy- 
lum for  Destitute  Children;  henceforth  it  is  to  be  The  Thomas 
Indian  School,  \vith  larger  aims  and  greater  opportunities.  The 
e(|uipm(»nt  of  the  institution  by  the  State  is  now  almost  completed, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  probability  that  the  plans  of  those  who 
secur(»d  its  establishment  as  a  State  institution  will  be  fully  carried 
out. 

There*  remains  something  to  bo  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
equii)ment.  The  school  building  needs  enlargement  also  and  the 
course  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  teachers  require  additions. 
The  maintenance  appropriation  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  liber- 
ally for  all  projjer  needs,  and  the  institution  then  be  open  to  all 
Indian  children  in  the  Stafe  who  are  unable  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion elsewdiere. 

Your  committee  is  able  this  year  to  report  a  more  substantial 
dietary  and  a  little  better  allowance  of  clothing  supplies.  In  the 
matter  of  general  repairs,  too,  the  appropriations  have  given  the 
managers  a  better  opportunity  to  make  some  repairs  long  needed. 
The  boiler  house  and  laundry  building  are  now,  after  much  delay, 
properly  equipped  for  w^ork.  The  force  pum])s,  extra  boib^r,  and  a 
three-inch  high  pressure  steam  line  put  through  the  conduit,  have 
v(Tv  reccntlv  been  comi)let<'(b  and  the  sewei'aijjc^  svstem  has  received 
some  atlcntion.  The  renewals  and  re])airs  made,  ])ermit  of  a 
more  free  and  direct  flow  into  C-aftaraugus  creek. 

An  agreeable  departure  has  been  made  from  the  custom  of  num- 
bered buildings.  Each  cottage  and  building  is  now  designated 
by  a  name  tak(»n  from  a  list  of  th(»  school's  benefactors.  Neatly 
designed  and  painted  sign  boards  in  black  and  gold  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  each  house. 

Tli(»  failure  of  final  ]»assage  of  the  ajjpropriation  foi*  a  new  cot- 
tage, the  last  of  the  nunib(»r  to  coni])l(»te  the  original  plan  of  the 
group,  has  comy)elled  the  continuance  of  a  condition  of  overcrowd- 
ing repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  committee  in  its  former  reports. 
It  necessitates  the  use  of  a  frame  building  for  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  boys,  which  is  in  every  res])ect  unsuitable. 

In  the  dormitories  for  younger  children  each  single  bed  is  used 
for  two  children.  The  demands  for  admittance  are  reported  as 
urgent  as  ever.     The  office  records  showed  a  total  of  02  applica- 
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tions  for  admittance  on  file,  40  of  which  were  from  Oattaraugui, 
the  home  reservation,  and  22  from  others  in  this  State. 

The  health  of  the  children  during  the  year  has  been  excellent. 
Tuberculosis  has  been  practit^ally  unknown  in  the  school  for  some 
time.  A  trained  nurse  is  now  regularly  employed  who  also  gives 
attention  to  the  observation  room  for  newcomers.  The  children 
returning  after  absence  on  summer  vacation,  showed  this  year 
more  neatness  and  personal  cleanliness  than  ever  before  noted. 
Many  of  the  children,  it  is  reported,  have  brought  with  them  arti- 
cles of  personal  clothing  of  a  good  grade.  Thus  the  influences  of 
the  school  are  bearing  fruit  to  the  encouragement  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers. 

The  school  work  is  found  to  continue  along  progressive  lines. 
The  teaching  staff  and  methods  employed  are  suited  to  the  special 
courses  planned.  Schoolroom  space,  however,  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. "The  assembly  room  has  recently  been  sacrificed  for  class 
work ;  partitions  have  been  erected  so  as  to  permit  of  placing  an 
additional  class. 

The  committee  regrets  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  strengthen 
the  plan  of  industrial  education  for  the  boys.  The  matter  of  en- 
larging the  industrial  division  of  the  school  curriculum  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  urgency.  Farm  work  on  a  more  scientific  and  prao- 
tical  scale  should  be  provided  for,  also  a  larger  practice  field  for 
the  carpentry  and  painting  class.  A  valuable  opportunity  is  lost 
in  not  having  some  regularly  organized  classes  in  agriculture 
started.  The  land  is  fertile  and  a  sufficient  acreage  (100)  is  avail- 
able to  make  the  products  a  source  of  profit.  In  the  present  family 
there  are  twelve  boys  who  could  be  benefited  by  such  a  course. 

The  industrial  wqrk  of  the  girls  continues  on  the  lines  before  re- 
ported.    The  course  is  sensibly  planned  and  thorough. 

The  committee  again  endorses  the  recommendations  of  the  past 
two  years  that  an  additional  dormitory  cottage  be  provided.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  this  building  as  is  shown  by  the  present  over- 
crowding and  the  demands  for  admittance  as  seen  from  the  wait- 
ing list  of  applications  on  file. 

The  connecting  walks  between  cottages  are  very  much  exposed 
and  for  the  winter  months  means  much  discomfort  to  the  children 
in  coming  to  and  from  school  and  the  dining  hall. 

The  committee  renews  its  recommendation  that  a  properly 
covered  corridor  be  built, 

20 
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The  growing  numbers  in  population  has  made  daas  iO(»n  ar- 
rangement very  much  cramped.  An  enlargement  of  the  school- 
house  is  an  absolute  necessity.  A  better  8eparati<»i  of  the  school- 
house  toilet  conveniences  for  the  sexes  is  also  needful. 

The  gymnasium  hall  is  very  poorly  furnished,  and  additional 
apparatus  of  a  simple  kind  is  needed  to  make  the  exercises  inter- 
esting. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 

Chairfnan. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  the  Xew  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  submits  herewith  its  report 
for  the  year. 

Improvements  Made. 

The  solarium  wing  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  in  course 
of  construction  has  been  completed.  It  provides  in  the  basement 
for  an  indoor  drying  facility;  on  the  first  floor  for  the  solarium 
proper  and  on  the  second  floor  for  a  schoolroom. 

Fire  etjuipment  has  been  provided  of  standard  character.  In 
additicm  to  the  standpipe  and  hose,  an  outfit  of  fire  buckets,  chemi- 
cal auxiliary  extinguishing  tanks  and  dry  powder  tubes  have  been 
supplied. 

The  new  sewer  line,  the  work  on  which  had  been  so  much  de- 
layed, was  finally  c^nnpleted  and  the  work  officially  accepted 
Jiily  1. 

An  additional  laundre^ss  has  been  allowed.  This  increase  in  the 
working  staff  relieves  laundry  administration  considerably  and 
now  permits  of  a  more  frequent  change  of  the  linen  for  the  wards. 

An  increase  in  the  monthly  allow^ance  of  eggs  has  been  granted 
—  now  90  dozens  —  a  better  general  dietary  is  the  result. 

The  School. 

T)iis  room  in  its  new  quarters  with  all  furnishings  of  a  modem 
kind  presents  a  most  pleasing  and  inviting  appearance.  The 
equipment  is  excellent.  Sessicms  are  divided  into  two  poriods  -^— 
a.  m.  and  p.  m. 

Instruction  for  the  most  part  is  individual.  The  teacher  in 
charge  reports  the  nu^niing  session  as  the  one  more  possible  of 
grading.  The  pupils  in  attendance  at  that  period  number  fifteen 
and  are  nearly  of  one  age  and  degree  of  advancement  The  after- 
noon session  has  an  enrollment  of  twelve. 

Bed  patients  capable  of  instruction  are  visited  each  day  in  the 
late  afternoon.     A  special  course  of  instruction  has  been  mapped 
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out  for  them.  To  make  the  lessons  attractive  the  teacher  has  com- 
bined certain  kindergarten  features  and  the  reading  of  fairy 
tales  with  the  regular  study  course,  so  the  child's  interest  may 
be  held. 

The  several  inspections  of  the  year  have  shown  encouraging 
progress  in  this  department  of  work. 

The  Plant  and  Equipment  Geneballt. 

The  State's  property  consists  of  some  forty-eight  acres  situated 
on  high  ground.  The  house  occui)ied  was  formerly  a  private  resi- 
dence of  the  Colonial  period,  and  while  in  general  serving  present 
uses  is  not  as  convenient  for  hospital  work  as  it  might  be.  Booms 
are  small,  causing  much  difficulty  for  that  reason  in  placing  de- 
partments. 

To  the  sick  wards  have  been  assigned  the  larger  quarters;  the 
cubic  air  space  per  bed,  however,  is  rather  limited  even  here,  the 
average  is  about  450  cubic  feet  per  occupant 

Staflf  quarters  are  comfortably  furnished  but  the  rooms  are  very 
small. 

In  lavatory  facilities  the  situation  is  rather  awkward;  bath  and 
toilet  single  conveniences,  must  be  used  by  both  male  and  female 
members  of  the  staff. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  sufficient  room  for  employees,  as  for 
example,  two  of  the  laundresses  occupy  a  room  back  of  the  laundry 
in  the  centre  of  the  basement,  where  ventilation  is  wretched; 
there  is  neither  a  window  in  the  room  nor  a  transom  over  the  door. 

In  another  part  of  the  house,  two  employees  occupy  a  single 
room  .with  insufficient  air  space. 

Ward  rooms  for  the  sick  to  be  right  need  at  least  900  to  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  occupant. 

The  heating  system  is  by  low-pressure  boiler.  Lighting  h  by 
electricity  furnished  by  a  local  service  company.  Interior  ventila- 
tion is  limited  to  use  of  windows.  The  water  supply  is  secured 
from  the  Haverstraw  Water  Company.  Wardrobe  facilities  are 
limited ;  the  present  movable  closets  block  up  the  hall  ways ;  ward- 
robe facility  should  be  doubled  to  permit  of  any  kind  of  a  proper 
sorting  of  tibe  clothing. 

The  limitations  of  administrative  conveniences  are  made  known 
also  in  the  operating-room;  the  sterilizing  plant  is  dependent  upon 
kerosene,  vapor  heaL  The  apparatus  is  unsuitable  in  that  it  takes 
fully  a  day  to  pawn       '*  ***  ""^ 
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Capacity,  Census  and  Requests  foe  Admittance. 
The  normal  capacity  as  beds  are  now  placed  is  forty-six.    The 
census  at  the  close  of  the  year  was : 

From    2  to    5  years 

From    5  to  10  years ...  1 

From  10  to  15  years 


Female. 

Hale. 

Totel. 

3 

•    .    .    • 

3 

9' 

16 

25 

9 

9 

18 

21 

25 

46 

Bed  patients  numbered  7  and  convalescents  numbered  39. 

The  situation  with  relation  to  meeting  the  demands  for  admit- 
tance is  daily  growing  more  acute.  At  present  the  number  of 
registered  applications  in  due  form  filed  at  the  hospital  is  151 
and  represents  the  requests  of  forty-six  counties  of  the  State. 

Medical  and  Subqical  Depabtmbnt. 

Visits  of  inspection  and  for  consultation  are  made  weekly  by 
the  surgeon-in-chief.  A  resident  physician  is  employed.  The 
number  of  discharged  inmates,  reported  as  cured  or  greatly  bene- 
fited is  of  an  encouraging  percentage  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions of  facility.  The  undertaking,  in  medical  results,  we  believe 
is  well  repaying  the  efforts  and  expense  incurred  by  the  State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  at  an  early  day  a  proper  hos- 
pital building  including  fresh-air  pavilions  be  erected  so  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  may  work  imhampered  and  that  all  may  be 
done  for  these  sufferers  that  science  and  proper  facility  is  capable 
of  doing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNIE  G.  DE  PEYSTER, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SANATORIA  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptivee  presents  here- 
with its  annual  report : 

The  distinction  between  the  hospital  and  the  sanatorium  is  that, 
while  both  «re  intended  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  sanatorium 
has  in  addition  to  its  curative  work  an  educative  feature.    In  the 
hospital  the  aim  of  all  its  work  is  the  successful  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  from  dfsease.    When  their  cure  is  accomplished 
or  the  patients  have  been  benefited  to  the  full  extent  of  the  hospi- 
tal's resources  they  are  ready  for  discharge,  for  the  hospital's 
work  is  accomplished  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.    In  the  case  of 
the  sanatoriimi,  while  science  is  called  upon  to  do  its  part  in  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  acute  forms  of  diseases  are  seldom  present 
in  sanatoria.     Patients  who  enter  theee  institutions  are  usually 
in  conditions  far  beyond  the  acute  stages.     It  is  generally  found 
that  the  patients  in  the  sanatorium  have  endeavored  to  cure  them- 
selves in  their  own  homes  before  their  admission  or  have  called 
to  their  assistance  resources  outside  of  the  ordinary  hospital. 
They  enter  the  sanatorium  in  the  expectation  that  its  methodical 
regimen  will  enable  them  to  overcome  the  tendencies  of  disease 
and  re-establish  the  condition  of  health.     The  sanatoHum  sup- 
plements the  efforts  of  its  patients  by  the  enforcement  of  rules 
for  diet,  rest,  exercise,  ventilation  and  other  means  to  assure  sane 
living,  as  well  as  by  medical  treatment    In  the  case  of  the  sana- 
toria nnder  public  control,  the  educational  effect  may  well  be 
end.     Where  it  is  possible  to  receive  only 
id  treatment  into  an  institution  of  this  char- 
ible  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  rational  living 
itients,  when  discharged,  in  100  homes,  which 
of  influence  and  enligbtment  in  all  the  ncigh- 
are  located. 

educational  work  of  the  sanatorium  is  strik- 
—  tbe  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treat- 
itt  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  at  Raybrook.  The 
9  is  announced  by  the  superintendent  to  be 
The  institution  is  arranged  for  160  patients, 
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but  in  addition  to  the  IGO  patients  who  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  permanent  dormitories,  a  tent  colony  affords  quarters  for  100 
additional  patients.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  available  beds  in 
the  hospital  is  260,  and  as  the  institution  has  a  constant  maximum 
population  tho  number  of  persons  directly  benefited  by  the  treat- 
niput  is  very  largo.  Assuming  that  the  average  stay  of  each  pa- 
tient is  six  months,  it  follows  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  year 
over  500  patients  have  lK»en  under  care,  of  which  number  70  per 
cent,  or  350  patients,  have  been  restored  to  health.  If  now  we  add 
to  this  the  iK^neficent  result,  the  educational  influence  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  very  widespread  and  effective  in  teaching  families 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  curative  influences  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  and  proper  foods  in  their  homes,  the  value  of  the 
work  of  this  hospital  to  the  people  of  the  State  may  be  estimated. 
It  was  established  as  an  object  Icvsson  and  demonstrates  what  can 
b(»  accomplished  for  patients  suffering  from  incipient  pulmonary 
tub(*reulosis  who  are  willing  to  live  the  simple  life.  The  hospital 
thereby  not  only  fulfills  its  purposes  as  a  curative  institution  but 
becomes  a  school  where  the  inmates  leani  by  personal  experience 
how  fresh  air,  sunshine,  moderate  exercise  and  good  food  make 
for  health.  The  concrete  always  appeals  to  the  mind  more  power- 
full  v  than  does  the  abstract. 

Another  important  result  has  followed  the  establishment  of  this 
hospital,  viz.:  the  lesson  taught  by  the  tent  colony  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  local  t(*nt  colonies  for  tul)er- 
culosis  patients  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State.  The  State 
(%>mmission  in  Lunacy  and  its  coqis  of  superintendents  has  ap- 
proved the  t(»nt  for  patients  of  this  class  in  tho  State  hospitals, 
and  a  number  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  have  enacted  tents  on 
their  own  grounds  and  now  maintain  in  tluMU  patients  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Thus  tho  ado])tion  of  tho  tc^ut  id(»a  to  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  the  State  hospital  has  not  only  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  fre-sh  air  and  sunsbino  but  has  led 
to  the  practical  api^lication  of  its  methods  over  the  entire  State. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state,  also,  that  since  tho  agitation  of  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  tub(»rcul(»sis  b(»gan  the  modicjil  journals  and 
scKrieties,  as  well  as  the  newspapers  and  (»th(T  ]>orio(lioals  (►f  this 
State,  have  constantly  and  conscientiously  ])roclnini<Ml  the  doc- 
trine that  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  gf>od  food  are  the  best  agents 
'  to  prevent  as  wdl  as  to  cure  this  disc^ase.  In  this  oonnooti(vn  we 
repeat  what  your  committee  has  here+  "         '''te<l,  that,  although 
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certaia  localities  may  offer  more  favorable  opportunities  than 
others  for  the  enjoyment  of  simshine  and  fresh  air,  there  are  few, 
if  any  portions  of  the  State  where  the  people  cannot  live  under 
satisfactory  hygienic  conditions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  most  notable  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of 
Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  at  Raybrook,  was  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  institution.  Dr.  Pryor  labored  for  many  years  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  establishment  under  State  control  of  an 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  When  the  Ray- 
brook  hospital  was  established  he  was  appointed  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  onerous  labors  of  organization  were  laid  upon 
him.  That  the  institution  has  developed  so  rapidly  and  is  now 
able  to  accommodate  a  maximum  number  of  patients  is  largely  due 
to  the  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  of  Dr.  Pryor.  Upon  his 
resignation  the  board  of  managers  appointed  as  acting  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Melvin  P.  Bumham,  who  had  received  his  special 
training  in  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
Seton  Hospital,  Xew  York  City.  Dr.  Bumham  has  since  been 
appointed  superintendent  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  institution. 

The  progress  in  building  has  been  slow.  Last  year  the  delays 
were  reix)rted  to  the  Board  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  full 
year  would  elapse  before  all  the  changes  and  additions  necessary 
to  the  buildings  could  be  finished.  A  year  has  passed  and  there 
remains  much  yet  to  be  done.  Your  committee  regrets  that  such 
serious  delays  are  possible  under  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
State,  but  it  is  convinced  that  until  the  penalties  named  in  con- 
tracts are  rigidly  enforced  there  will  continue  to  be  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  the  State.  Although  the  institution  was  established 
by  chapter  416  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  which  made  an  appropri- 
ation for  buildings,  the  work  did  not  begin  thereon  until  October, 
1902,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  When  the  main  buildings 
were  erected  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the  original  plans 
were  omitted.  In  consequence  of  one  such  omission  a  very  serious 
defect  exists,  viz.,  the  only  way  to  enter  the  offices  on  the  second 
floor  is  to  pass  through  the  main  dining-rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
The  original  plan  provided  for  a  veranda  along  the  front  of 
the  administration  building,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  a  stair- 
way in  this  leading  directly  from  the  ground  to  the  offices. 

The  plumbing  and  kitchen  equipment  have  not  been  entirely 
Mtififactory,  but  as  the  patients  live  mostly  in  the  ihs^e^^  «xA 
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tents,  it  is  hoped  that  all  defects  of  this  kind  will  be  remedied 
before  the  inclemency  of  a  winter  season  again  compels  all  the 
patients  to  live  in  the  main  buildings. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  a  sewage  disposal  plant  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  all  interior  and  exterior 
painting  necessary  be  provided  for  without  delay.  The  institu- 
tion should  have  a  good  bam  and  the  approach  to  the  railway 
station  be  graded  that  there  may  be  readier  access  to  the 
institution. 

In  this  institution  one  of  the  chief  helpful  agents  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  careful  diet  Pa- 
tients must  be  fed  regularly  with  food  which  can  be  easily  as- 
similated and  which  contains  in  itself  the  necessary  elements  for 
building  up  the  system.  For  this  reason  the  annual  appropriation 
for  maintenance  must  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  purchase  of  ample 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  your  committee  recommends  that  it  be 
based  upon  a  per  capita  cost  of  $10  per  week. 

Respectfully  submitted,  % 

Stephen  Smith,  M.  D., 

Chairman. 
William  R.  Stewabt, 
Simon  W.  Rosendalb, 

Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  ALIEN 
POOR,  INCLUDING  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND  ALIEN  POOR. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor -presents  the  following 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906: 

State  Poob. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  the  total 
number  of  State  poor  provided  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  225,  Laws  of  1896,  was  576,  as  against  622  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  46.  The  changes  during  the 
year  were  as  follows :  Discharged  as  able  to  go  out  and  care  for 
themselves,  175;  absconded,  62;  removed,  to  their  homes  or  places 
of  legal  settlement  in  oth^r  States  and  countries,  256;  transferred 
to  State  hospitals,  5 ;  died,  14 ;  thus  leaving  64  in  State  almshouses 
October  1,  1906,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  10  females.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  one  child  in  the  custody  of  an  orphan  asylum, 
making  a  total  of  65  persons  under  care  October  1;  1906. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  $18,164.19,  as 
against  $16,134.1^3  the  preceding  year.  These  expenditures  were 
distributed  as  follows:  For  care  and  maintenance  in  State  alms- 
houses, $8,678.89;  for  care  and  maintenance  in  orphan  asylums, 
$130.75;  for  removal  to  State  almshouses,  $125.11;  for  removal 
from  State  almshouses  to  their  homes  in  other  States  and  countries, 
$4,369.67;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  traveling  expenses  and 
printing,  $4,859.77-  The  per  capita  expenditure  was  $31.53,  as 
against  $25.93  in  1905. 

Thirty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Poor  Law  be- 
came operative,  during  which  time  47,768  persons  have  been  com- 
mitted to  State  almshouses,  a  yearly  average  of  1,448.  Of  these, 
87^302  were  males  and  10,466  females.  This  large  number  has 
boen  disposed  of  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  provide  for 
liMnselTes,  13,906;  provided  for  by  adoption  or  in  families  as 
JMiL^flupporting,  87;  absconded,  2,401;  transferred  to  State  hos- 
^ftds,  26.7 ;  sent  out  of  the  State  to  their  friends  or  places  of  legal 

tlJieBieiit  in  other  States  or  countries,  30,081 ;  died,  972 ;  thus 
fa^ under  care  September  30,  1906,  64  in  almshouses,  as  fol- 
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lows :  At  the  Albany  State  Almshouse^  4 ;  at  the  Broome  County 
State  Almshouse^  16;  at  the  Erie  County  State  AbuBhouisei  8;  at 
the  Je£Ferson  County  State  Almshouse^  3;  at  the  Kings  County 
State  Almshouse,  6 ;  at  the  Monroe  Coimty  State  Almshouse,  12 ; 
at  the  New  York  City  State  Almshouse,  2 ;  at  the  Oneida  County 
State  Almshouse,  4 ;  at  the  Onondaga  County  State  Almshouse,  1 ; 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  County  State  Almshouse,  8.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  one  child  under  care  in  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum. 

Statistics  —  Alien  Pooe. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  276  alien 
poor  were  removed  to  their  homes  in  other  coimtries.  These  were 
found  in  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions 
in  this  State,  and  their  condition  at  the  time  of  landing  in  this 
country,  as  brought  out  by  the  inquiries,  was  as  follows :  Vagrant 
and  destitute,  28;  diseased,  78;  children,  74; 'sick  and  disabled 
after  landing,  96. 

By  their  own  statements,  and  those  of^the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  they  were  found  to  have  been  landed  as  follows: 
At  the  port  of  New  York,  191;  at  other  United  States  ports,  33; 
at  Canadian  ports,  52. 

After  careful  examination  these  persons  were  returned  to  their 
homes  as  follows:  To  Canada,  49;  to  Italy,  37;  to  Ireland,  34;  to 
Austria,  32 ;  to  England,  20;  to  England  en  route  to  South  Africa, 
14;  to  Germany,  16 ;  to  Kussia,  15 ;  to  Buenos  Ayres,  12 ;  to  Nor- 
way, 9;  to  Poland,  10;  to  Sweden,  4;  to  West  Indies,  4;  to 
Eoumania,  4 ;  to  Syria,  5 ;  to  Hungary,  3 ;  to  Scotland,  3 ;  to  Wales, 
2 ;  and  to  Holland,  India,  and  Bahama  Islands,  each  1. 

The  total  expenditure  for  these  removals  was  $5,836.78,  the 
average  per  capita  $21.15.  Since  this  act  went  into  eflFect  in  1880, 
up  to  September  30,  1906,  there  have  been  4,258  removals  made, 
at  a  total  expenditure  of  $93,454.80,  an  average  per  capita  cost  of 
$21.95. 

Statistics  —  Nonbesident  Poob. 

Besides  alien  and  State  poor  removed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1906,  there  were  75  nonresident  poor  per- 
sons sent  to  their  homes  in  other  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  120  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  namely:  To  Penn- 
sylvania, 15 ;  to  Illinois,  8 ;  to  Massachusetts,  6 ;  to  Colorado,  6 ; 
to  North  Carolina,  5;  to  Missouri,  4;  to  South  Carolina,  3;  to 
Maryland,  3 ;  to  Texas,  Michigan,  ^  District  of  Colum- 
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bia,  Indiana,  Bhode  Island^  Ccmnecticut,  and  Vermont,  each  2 ;  and 
to  Iowa,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Glermany,  each  1.  The  expenditures  for 
these  removals  was  $1,125.85,  making  the  total  cost  of  removal  of 
aliens  and  nonresidents,  $6,962.63. 

Statistics  —  Indian  Poob. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  Poor  provided  for  in  almshouses  or 
asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  29,  of  whom  9  were  in  custody 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  20  were  admitted  during  the 
twelve  months;  Of  these  16  have  been  discharged  as  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  3  absconded,  and  5  died,  leaving  remaining 
September  30,  1906,  5,  of  whom  1  was  in  the  Erie  County  Alms- 
house, 1  in  the  Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Wayne- 
County  Almshouse,  and  2  in  the  Western  New  York  Home. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  have  been  $2,454.23,  as  fol- 
lows: For  maintenance  in  the  Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse, 
$2.50;  for  maintenance  in  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $381.14; 
for  maintenance  in  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  $77.70;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Oneida  Coimty  Almshouse,  $14.84;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  $141.15;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Wayne  County  Almshouse,  $J06.75 ;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Western  New  York  Home,  Randolph,  $244.01 ; 
for  outdoor  relief,  $1,486.14. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  department  are  summarized  as 
follows:  On  account  of  State  poor,  inclusive  of  salaries,  $31,- 
637.86;  on  account  of  alien  poor,  $5,836.78;  on  account  of  non- 
resident poor,  $1,125.85 ;  on  account  of  Indian  poor,  $2,454.23. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department 
shows  the  work  in  detail,  and  is  appended  hereto. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dennis  McCabtht, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND 

ALIEN  POOR. 

To  the  Staie  BooA'd  of  Charities: 

The  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of 
1896.  He  is  required  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by  representa- 
tive, each  State  almshouse  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and 
to  examine  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State  poor  persons. 
It  is  his  duty  also  to  provide  for  the  return  to  their  legal  resi- 
dences of  all  aliens  and  nonresidents  committed  as  poor  persons 
to  public  charitable  institutions.  He  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  made  the 
o£Scial  investigations  and  inspections  r^ularly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  has  returned,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1906,  607  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  States 
or  countries  when  such  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessary. 
Most  of  these  persons  were  citizens  of  other  States,  but  276  were 
dependent  aliens. 

Alien  Poob. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  frequently  expressed  its  be- 
lief that  the  deportation  of  all  dependent  aliens  who  are  inmates 
of  our  charitable  institutions  should  be  the  work  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  done,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  prin- 
cipally through  this  Board's  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  deportation  is  mainly  borne  by  the  State. 
The  work  of  the  Board  in  the  removal  of  aliens  should  supple- 
ment and  assist  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion. If  the  immigration  laws  could  be  changed  by  Congress  it 
might  be  well  to  divide  responsibility  along  this  line.  The  State 
is  better  prepared  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to  dependent  aliens 
in  its  institutions  than  are  the  United  States  authorities,  and  if, 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  facts,  and  a  showing  that  deporta- 
tion is  desirable,  the  United  States  authorities  were  authorized 
to  make  removals  without  reinvestigation,  doubtless  the  total  num- 
ber of  aliens  removed  each  year  would  be  much  greater  than  at 
proBcntr  By  such  a  plan  as  this  the  State  would  be  saved  much 
of  its  present  heavy  annual  expense. 
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The  authority  of  the  State  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own 
borders.  It  is  difiicult  at  times  to  secure  the  removal  of  criminal 
and  other  undesirable  dependent  aliens,  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
of  transportation  lines  to  receive  such  passengers.  The  United 
Stat<^s  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  the  power  to  compel  steam- 
«lii[)  companios  to  receive  aliens  for  n^moval,  and  for  this  reason 
there  should  be  a  closer  co-o|)cratioii  between  State  officials  and 
the  Government.  The  immigration  laws  now  provide  that  the 
return  of  alien  paujK'rs  by  officers  of  the  United  States  must 
be  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  landing  in  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  immigrants  the  period  is  only  two 
years,  but  for  these  who  belong  to  classes  excluded  by 
law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  can  extend  the 
period  to  three  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  that  the  period  within  which  removal  is  provided  for 
by  United  States  statutes  should  be  equal  at  least  to  the  period 
of  residence  required  to  obtain  citizenship.  Many  aliens  whose 
causes  of  dependence  existed  prior  to  arrival  in  the  United,  States 
are  committed  to  our  public  charitable  institutions  after  two  years 
from  the  date  of  their  landing  have  elapsed.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  removal  of  these  aliens  by 
the  United  States  except  through  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  This  appeal  is  seldom  successful  and  must 
be  accompanied  usually  by  a  request  or  consent  to  be  returned 
signed  by  the  alien.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  the  statutory 
removal  period  could  be  extended  to  c/yver  five  years  after  arrival 
in  this  country.  Most  of  the  undesirable  aliens  who  succeed  in 
passing  primary  inspection  only  to  become  public  dependents  could 
then  be  removed  through  the  co-oporation  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional authorities. 

The  State  board  of  Charities  has  returned  276  persons  from  the 
several  almshouses  of  the  State  to  their  homes  in  foreign  countries 
during  the  year.  This  total  number  thus  returned  to  foreign 
countries  is  in  addition  to  those  sent  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  co-operating  with  other  charitable  agencies. 
The  number  of  dependent  aliens  returned  by  this  Department  to 
their  proper  homes  is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  since  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  was  created.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  proportion  of  such  dependents  to  the  general  population  is 
greater 'than  heretofore,  but  that  through  a  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  the  State  has  relieved  itself  of  the  burden  of  their. 
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support.  Since  the  State  Poor  Law  went  into  effect  in  1873  and 
the  Alien  Poor  Law  in  1880,  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  non- 
resident removals  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  4,258. 
It  is  estimated  that  pauper  inmates  survive  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
years  after  commitment  to  an  almshouse.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
the  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  these  276 
aliens  and  nonresidents  returned  during  the  last  fiscal  year  would 
reach  the  total  of  $621,000  if  they  had  not  been  removed.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  it  is  more  economical  to  return  to  their 
homes  aliens  and  nonresidents  committed  as  public  dependents  to 
charitable  institutions  than  it  is  to  maintain  them. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  more  directly  interested  in  the 
problems  connected  with  immigration  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  all  who  emi- 
grate to  this  country  land  in  New  York  City,  the  chief  port  of 
entry.  Of  those  landed,  many  thousand  settle  in  the  city  itself. 
The  others  move  out  but  with  a  steadily  decreasing  tendency  as 
the  city  is  left  behind.  Thus,  the  effects  of  immigration  —  good 
and  bad  —  are  intensely  felt  in  the  city  and  State  and  the  problems 
due  to  it  must  be  solved  without  del^. 

These  problems  touch  all  phases  of  our  social  and  political  life, 
and  their  right  solution  involves  the  destiny  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  final  words  on  immigration 
will  be  voiced  at  this  time,  but  some  policy  can  be  determined  as 
desirable,  which  may  guide  legislation.  The  State  of  New  York, 
through  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  has  been  compelled  to  fur- 
nish transportation  to  4,000  alien  dependents  to  their  homes  in 
Europe,  and  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  has  sent  back  about 
1,500  insane  aliens,  ilunicipalities  and  private  charities  have 
probably  returned  several  thousands  more,  and  thus  we  are  com- 
pelled to  face  a  very  serious  situation,  which  should  be  relieved  in 
some  way. 

Any  discussion  of  the  problem  of  immigration  must  take  into 
consideration  two  fundamental  principles;  first,  that  undesirable 
persons  should  not  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  United  States; 
second,  that,  as  this  is  a  land  of  freedom,  it  should  welcome  all 
desirable  immigrants.  In  other  words,  the  immigration  policy 
should  be  conditioned  by  such  rigorous  methods  of  control  as  will 
keep  out  all  who,  by  character,  illiteracy,  or  physical  or  mental 
wei^ess,  are  unable  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  because  the  United  States  is  in  some 
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sections  sparselj  settled,  tbere  should  be  no  restriction  upon  immi- 
gration,  for  the  character  of  communities  is  largely  determined  by 
the  first  settlers.  A  single  family  of  vicious  habits  or  enfeebled 
mentality  may  entail  a  legacy  of  pauperism  and  crime  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  find  a  terrible  burden.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States  certain  sections  were  made  places  to 
which  criminals  and  undesirables  were  exiled  from  the  mother 
countries.  The  criminals  who  were  thus  sent  to  the  colonies 
exerted  an  evil  influence,  and  it  is  possible  in  some  places  to  trace 
this  at  the  present  time. 

The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  are  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  control  over  immigration,  and  the  several  enact- 
ments of  Congress  have  this  end  in  view.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  make  the  restrictive  provisions  sufficiently 
broad  to  protect  the  country  from  the  undesirable  class  of  immi- 
grants. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1875,  which  was  "  supplementary  to  Acts 
in  relation  to  immigration,^^  forbade  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  two  classes  of  persons  —  women,  brought  here 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  felons.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1882,  Congress  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "super- 
vision over  the  business  of  immigration  to  the  United  States." 
The  same  act  and  the  same  section  gave  State  commissions,  boards 
and  officers,  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  power  "  to  take  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immigration  in 
the  parts  within  the  said  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
relief  of  such  immigrants  therein  landing  as  may  fall  into  dis- 
tress or  need  public  aid,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  said  Secretary."  It  was  made  the  duty  of  such  State 
commissions,  boards,  or  officers,  "  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
passengers  arriving  at  the  port^  within  such  States  in  any  ship  or 
vessel."  They  were  empowered  to  report  to  the  collector  of  such 
port  whenever  they  "  found  among  such  passengers  any  convict, 
lunatic,  idiot,  or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or 
herself  without  becoming  a  public  charge,"  and  thereupon,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  collector  of  the  port  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
such  person.  This  act  contained  a  desirable  element;  it  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion between  the  officers  of  the  State  and  the  officers  of  the  general 
government.  It  also  added  three  new  classes  to  those  excluded 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875,  viz. :  Lunatics,  idiots,  and  per- 
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sons  unaUe  to  eare  for  themadveB  without  beooming  a  publio 
ehaige.  The  act  also  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regiila- 
tionSy  and  to  issue  such  instructions  ^^  not  inconsistent  with  law  " 
as  would  protect  the  United  States  and  the  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  '^  from  fraud  and  loss  and  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States/' 
and  to  'prescribe  all  forms  of  bonds,  entries  and  other  papers  to 
be  used  under  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  of 
this  Act" 

The  power  thus  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  was  ample 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  pauper,  lunatic, 
idiot  and  criminal  classes,  provided  such  persons  were  discovered 
upon  primary  examination  and  inspection. 

The  Act  of  February  26,  1885,  and  the  amendatory  acts  of 
February  23,  1887  and  October  19,  1888,  were  intended  "  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  and  aliens 
under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,''  and  the  latter  amend- 
ment, that  of  1888,  gave  power  to  take  any  such  immigrant  within 
one  year  after  landing  or  entry,  and  return  him  to  the  country 
from  whence  he  came.  Each  of  the  acts  thus  far  considered  in- 
dicate the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  which  demanded  more 
rigorous  measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  undesirable  classes  of 
alien  immigrants.  In  response  to  this  demand,  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1891,  which  was  amendatory  "  to  the  various  acts  in  relation 
to  immigration  and  the  importation  of  aliens  under  contract  or 
agreement  to  perform  labor,"  reclassified  the  aliens  who  should  be 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States.  The  new  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  undesirables  was  a  practical  advance  along  the 
right  line  of  exclusion.  Felons,  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers 
and  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  contract  laborers, 
were  previously  barred.  To  them  were  added  persons  suffering 
from  a  loathsome,  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease ;  persons  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  poly- 
gamists.  It  also  provided  an  important  administrative  change  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  with  a  superintendent  of  immigra- 
tion, and  assistants  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  statutes.  " 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1893,  was  intended  to  further  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  inimigation  laws  and  to  prescribe  to  3hip- 
masters  the  method  of  manifesting  immigrants. 
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We  have  reached  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903,  which  is  the  chief 
law  covering  immigration  in  force  at  the  present  time.  This  con- 
tinued the  classification  of  undesirable  aliens.  It  added  to  the 
oxchid(,»d  classes  previously  enumerated :  Epileptics,  persons  who 
have  been  insane  within  five  years ;  persons  who  have  had  two  or 
more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously ;  professional  beg- 
gars; anarchists;  persons  who  believe  in  or  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  by  violence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  government  or  form  of  law,  or  the  assassination 
of  public  officials;  prostitutes,  and  persons  who  procure  and  at- 
tempt to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  for  the  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution; those  \yho  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
application  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  "  deported  as 
being  under  contract,  solicitation,  promise  or  agreement  to  per- 
form labor  or  services  of  some  kind  therein."  It  also  differenti- 
ated between  **  paupers,"  and  **  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges,"  placing  both  in  the  excluded  class,  while  before  both 
terms  had  been  used  for  the  pauper  class.  It  also  enlarged  the 
previously  excluded  class  of  insane  persons;  that  is,  those  actually 
insane  on  arrival  in  the  United  States,  by  adding  thereto  persons 
who  had  been  previously  insane.  These  were  very  important  addi- 
tions to  tho  laws. 

This  act  also  made  an  advance  upon  the  manifest  sclwnlulos  of 
the  Act  of  189r^,  in  at  least  one  important  ])articular.  The  mani- 
fests are  apparently  intended  to  assist  the  immigration  officers  in 
determining  the  probability  of  the  immigrant  becoming  a  public 
charge.  The  act  of  189*5,  required  the  master  of  the  vcj^sel,  in 
his  manifest,  to  state  whether  the  immigrant  is  in  possession  of 
mcmey  and  if  so,  **  whether  upwards  of  $30 ;  and  how  much,  if 
$30  or  less,"  apparently  fixing  upon  $30  as  a  reasonable  minimum 
for  an  immigrant  to  have  when  landed  in  the  Ignited  States. 

The  act  of  1903,  after  ten  years  further  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  changed  the  amount  from  $30  to  $50. 
This  is  not  fixed  as  an  absolute  minimum,  but  seems  to  be  inqdied 
as  the  reasonable  amount  which  should  be  re<]uired.  except  in  spe- 
cial instances. 

This  act  enlarged  the  powers  of  deportation  by  giving  authority 
to  deport  aliens  who  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  or  who  shall  l>e  found  a  public  charge  therein  for  causes 
existing  prior  to  landing  "at  any  time  -  '*'  '  two  years  after 
arrival."     It  also  gives  the  Secretary  ""ce  and  Labor 
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power  to  deport  an  alien  who  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  the  immigration  laws  within  three  years  after  landing, 
or  entry,  provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  of  this  fact, 
and  it  transferred  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  rules 
and  regulations  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration.  It  also  made  other  provisions 
r^ulating  the  administration  of  the  various  immigration  laws. 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  the  government,  in  its  regu- 
lation of  immigration,  has,  by  statute,  expressly  excluded  certain 
classes  of  undesirables,  whose  status  as  such  must  be  determined  at 
the  time  of  entry,  or  immediately  thereafter  —  that  is,  within  an 
extreme  limit  of  three  years  after  landing.  It  has  made  no  pro- 
vision to  relieve  the  States  and  their  subordinate  political  divi- 
sions from  the  heavy  burdens  entailed  through  the  admission  of 
persons,  other  than  those  enumerated,  whose  undesirability  cannot 
be  discovered  within  a  year  after  landing ;  nor  even  of  the  burden 
due  to  a  large  class  who  develop  inability  for  self-support  imme- 
diately after  having  been  landed. 

The  law  does  not  confer  the  necessary  power  to  exclude  unde- 
sirable persons  falling  outside  of  those  expressly  excluded  under 
the  act,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
persons  admitted  who  are  equally  undesirable  and  must  prove 
unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship. 

The  regulations  and  the  statute  should  increase  the  number  of 
excluded  classes  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  persons  to  be  ad- 
mitted whose  physical  or  mental  condition  would  place  them  in  the 
present  excluded  classes,  even  though  friends  or  relatives  may 
be  willing  to  give  bond  that  such  persons  will  not  become  public 
dependents.  The  law  might  well  provide  in  some  way  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  tlie  several  states  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  aliens  found  as  public  dependents  or  inmates  of  penal 
or  correctional  institutions.  It  might  also  increase  the  power  which 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1875,  conferred  upon  State  commissions, 
boards  and  officers  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  so  that  the  decisions  of  such  commissions,  boards 
or  officers  in  the  case  of  undesirable  and  criminal  or  dependent 
aliens  could  be  accepted  as  final  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Immigration.  The  law  should  also  provide  that  aliens  found  in 
public  institutions  could  be  taken  in  charge  by  United  States  offi- 
cers pending  removal,  thus  relieving  the  states  of  the  burden  of 
maintenance. 
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Comparisons. 

There  are  appended,  as  part  of  this  report,  a  series  of  tables 
which  present  statistically  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor.  A  study  of  these  tables  is  of  interest.  Taking 
the  comparative  number  of  commitments  by  years,  it  is  shown  by 
the  table  that  in  no  year  has  the  number  of  commitments  been 
as  few  as  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  although 
the  number  of  alien  and  nonresident  removals  is  greater  than 
usual.  An  interesting  fact  shown  in  the  tables  is  that  one  State 
poor  person  has  been  maintained  by  the  State  for  twenty-seven 
years,  one  for  twenty-one  years,  while  all  the  others  now  in  our 
State  almshouses  have  been  there  for  periods  ranging  down  from 
sixteen  years.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions is  estimated  at  fifteen  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoBBKT  W.  Hill, 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
October,  1,  1906. 


TABLE  No.  1. 

Showing  the  name  and  location  of  the  several  State  Almshouses, 
the  time  at  which  the  contract  ivas  entered  into  with  the  StcUe, 
and  the  present  rate  of  support  per  week,  respectively. 


STATE  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location. 

Date  of  contract. 

Rate  of 

support  per 

week. 

Alhnnv  Pltv           

Albany 

October       1,  1873 

October        1,1873 

October       1,1873 

January       1, 1875. . . . 
January       1,  1875. . . . 
January       1,  1S75. . . . 

June           20,  1875 

December  28,  1875.  .  .  . 
December    4,  1877.  .  .  . 
Febniary  28,  1902 .  .  .  . 

$2  00 

St.  Lawrence  County 

TCrii*  f!oiintv 

Canton 

2  00 

Buffalo 

2  00 

■Rmoinp  CJountv 

Binffhamton 

Walertown 

2  00 

TpffArann  fJoimtv 

2  00 

OnnnHftfA.  fJoiintV 

Rvracuse 

2  00 

\C\ntt9.  fJoiintv       

Flatbush 

2  50 

OnnTHn.  fJoiintv       

Rome 

2  00 

Mnnmp  noiintT 

Rochester 

2  00 

New  York  City 

Blackwell's  Island . . . 

2  60 

State  Boabd  of  Chabities. 
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TABLE  No.  3. 

Showing  the  nvmher  and  sex  of  the  State  poor  committed  each 
year  since  the  aH  went  into  operation  October  22,  1873. 


For  the 
For  tlie 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  tlie 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  tlie 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


September  30 
September  30 
SeptemlKT  30 
Septeml)er  30 
September  30 
September  30 
September  'M) 
Septem>HT  30 
September  30 
SeptemlHT  30 
SeptemlH'r  30 
September  30 
SeptemlKT  30 
Septeml)er  30 
September  30 
September  30 
September  :K) 
Septeml)er  \iO 
Septemlier  30 
Septeml)er  30 
SeptemJ)er  30 
Sei)tember  30 
SeptemJKT  '<¥) 
September  30 
September  30 
Septem!»er  30 
September  30 
Septem!)er  30 
SeptemtKT  30 
September  30 
September  30 
September  30 
September  30 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

188.3. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


Aggregate. 


Male. 


513 

566 

514 

707 

930 

1,326 

1.023 

1.046 

1.024 

1,033 

1 .  378 

1.409 

1,252 

1,247 

1.317 

1.369 

1.133 

1.026 

1.095 

1,057 

1.490 

1.669 

1.589 

1.448 

1,300 

1,582 

1,522 

1.371 

1.471 

1 .  235 

825 

442 

393 


37,302 


Female. 


50 
88 
110 
165 
190 
2dl 
320 
327 
368 
393 
514 
439 
354 
370 
348 
388 
307 
339 
272 
349 
484 
502 
513 
539 
504 
467 
350 
314 
256 
201 
146 
101 
128 


10.460 


Total. 


563 
654 
633 
872 
1.120 
1.587 
1.343 
1,373 
1.392 
1.426 
1.892 
1.848 
1.606 
1.617 
1.665 
1.757 
1.440 
1.365 
1.367 
1.406 
1.974 
2.171 
2.102 
1.987 
1.804 
2.049 
1.872 
1.685 
1.727 
1.436 
971 
543 
521 


47.768 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSPECTION. 

I'o  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Tlie  Committee  on  Inspection  respectfully  submits  the  follow- 
ing report  covering  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1906 : 

This  department  of  the  Board's  work  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  in  part  the  provisions  of  section  9,  chapter 
646,  Laws  of  1896,  which  requires  that  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties shall  visit,  inspect  and  maintain  general  supervision  over 
institutions,  societies  or  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary, 
correctional  or  reformatory  character  which  are  made  subject  to 
its  supervision  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Inspection  has  had  under 
its  supervision  494  such  institutions  and  societies  under  private 
control  but  in  receipt  of  public  money,  together  with  their 
branches,  making  a  total  of  about  520  charities  for  inspection. 
The  list  includes  dispensaries,  fresh  air  charities,  homes  for  the 
aged,  homes  for  children,  temporary  homes  for  children  and 
adults,  agencies  for  placing  out  and  boarding  out  children,  hospi- 
tals, industrial  schools,  and  reformatories. 

The  department,  through  its  staff  of  inspectors,  aims  to  make 
at  least  one  inspection  annually  of  each  institution  or  charity 
under  its  supervision,  and  to  visit  more  frequently  institutions 
where  conditions  calling  for  remedial  action  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  managers.  Following  this  plan  of  work 
285  general  inspections  and  253  special  inspections  have  been 
made  during  the  year  and  reports  thereon  prepared. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  to 
provide  for  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  institutions  than  could  well  be  made  in  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary general  inspection.  One  of  the  inspectors  was  detailed  for 
this  special  work,  and  a  sanitary  inspection  of  all  institutions 
located  in  the  western  inspection  district  and  of  several  located 
in  the  eastern  district  was  made  during  the  year.  These  proved 
especially  helpful  to  institutions  where  the  buildings  were  old  and 
the  plumbing  and  ventilation  not  up  to  modem  standards. 

During  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an  inspection  of  dispensaries 
to  determine  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board 
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was  bogim.  This  work  has  been  completed  and  tables  showing  the 
results  have  l)een  prepared.  These  tables  and  also  a  more  ex- 
t(»nd(Hl  aec<)imt  of  the  sanitary  inspections  will  be  found  in  the 

geiioral  rej>ort  of  the  Board. 

With  the  oxce])tion  of  these  two  lines  of  special  inquiry,  the 
ins])i.K*tions  of  the  year  have  covered  the  usual  broad  ground  of 
general  inspection  work  including  the  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  affairs  of  institutions,  the  fitness  and  condition  of 
the  buildings,  surroundings  and  equipment,  the  provisions  made 
for  security  against  accident  by  fire  in  all  hospitals  and  homes, 
the  extent  of  coni])lianc<^  with  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Law  relating  to  institutions  for  children,  the  improve- 
ments and  changes  nuide,  and  the  defects  remaining.  In  all  hospi- 
tals and  homes  the  provisions  made  for  security  against  danger 
by  fire  have  been  subjects  of  careful  investigation.  Criticisms  of 
existing  conditions  and  suggestions  for  improvement  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  boards  of  managers  and  cases  bi  neglect 
or  carelessness  have  been  reported  to  local  authorities,  and  a  gen- 
eral iinprovement  in  fire  protection  has  resulted.  In  homes  for 
children  the  incpiiry  regarding  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law  has  shown  that  while  careful 
compliance  with  law  is  the  rule,  there  are  still  exceptional  cases 
of  laxness  in  the  ol)S(^rvanee  of  one  or  more  of  its  provisions,  par- 
ticularly the  provision  relating  to  entrance  quarantine. 

The  rej)(>rt  of  11)04  called  attention  to  the  inade<iuate  provision 
made  f(>r  the  care  of  destitute  but  re^spectable  aged  persons  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  central  ])()rti()n  of  the  State,  a  condition  indicated  bv 
the  long  waiting  lists  of  the  homes  then  existing  for  the  care 
of  the  aged.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Ann's  Home  in  Rochester, 
which  has  ercH^tcnl  m^w  buildings  and  increased  its  capacity  from 
ninety  beds  to  140,  the  conditions  then  reported  remain  practically 
unchanged.  The  total  capacity  of  all  homes  for  the  aged  under 
this  Board's  supervision  is  l,2()r).  In  several  of  these  homes  the 
average  population  for  the  year  has  been  (N]ual  to  the  entire  bed 
cai)acity. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  population  in  certain  institutions 
for  children  had  led  to  an  exteusicai  of  the  rules  govern  inn:  the  re- 
ception and  retention  of  inmat(\s  in  institutions,  adopted  by  the 
l}oard  in  accordance  with  article  VIII,  section  11  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   The  following  rule  has  Ix'cn 

^'No  child  between  the  ages  of  tw  i  years,  commit- 
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ted  beemnae  of  the  destitntioii  of  his  or  her  par»its  or  guardiAii^^ 
shall  be  retained  as  a  public  charge  in  anr  such  institution^  which 
also  receives  and  cares  for  destitute  adults  \mle$s  thext^  is  ciuu- 
plete  and  continuous  separation  of  such  adults  f  r\^m  such  children* 
Xor  shall  anv  child  under  the  age  of  sixt^^vn  years,  cv^mmitteil  bo- 
cause  of  the  destitution  of  his  or  hor  parents  or  giiarilians,  W 
retained  as  a  public  charge  in  any  such  institution  which  nxviN't^ 
persons  committed  for  crime,  uuless  it  is  authorixinl  by  its  charter* 
or  by  general  statute,  to  receive  both  of  such  chisst^  and  unless 
their  complete  and  continuous  separation  is  at  all  times  main- 
tained." 

In  institutions  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  rule  an^  applica- 
ble the  scope  of  general  inspection  has  been  extendeil  to  ciwer  an 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  classification  of  inmates  and  the  facili- 
ties for  securing  the  strict  and  continuous  separation  of  classt^s  cim- 
tom  plated  by.  the  Board  in  framing  this  new  rule. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  Smith,  M.  1)., 

Chainmin, 
Michael  J.  Scanlan, 
William  H.  Gratwick, 

Commillrc. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS 

AND  CHILDREN'S  HOMES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  committee  on  orphan  asylums  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906: 

From  the  data  furnished  in  the  reports  rendered  monthly  to 
the  Board  by  the  asylums  and  homes  for  children  under  private 
control  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared  showing  in  brief 
form  certain  facts  regarding  the  inmates  of  such  homes  during 
the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906: 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  childn^n  in  homes  under  private 
control  during  those  years.  Table  II  shows'  the  length  of  time 
maintained  in  the  homes  as  well  as  how  entered  and  supported. 
Table  III  shows  the  nativities  of  parents  and  children,  and  IV 
is  a  diagram  which  graphically  presents  the  fluctuations  of  the 
population  in  these  asylums  and  homes  for  several  years. 


Number  of  Children  in  Iliymcs  Under  Private  Control, 


Sex: 
Male.  .. 
Female . 


Total. 


/ge  at  time  of  admission: 

Under  2  years 

Between  2  and    5  years.  . 

Between  5  and  10  years.  . 

Over  10  years 

Not  stated 

Age  at  close  of  13scal  year: 

under  2  years 

Between    2  and    5  years . 

Between    5  and  10  years. 

Between  10  and  16  years. 

Over  16  years 

Not  stated 

Civil  condition:* 

Orphan 

Half-orphan 

Parents  living 

Unknown  or  not  stated. . 
Physical  condition:* 

Healthy 

Fair 

Not  healthy 

Not  stated 

Mental  condition:* 

Intelligent 

.  Fair 

Weak 

NotsUted 


Sept.  30, 
1904. 


17.187 
12.983 


30.170 


3 

6 

13 

6 


2 

3 

11 

12 


2 
14 
10 

3 

26 
2 
1 


27 
2 


,489 
.416 
,649 
.398 
219 

.126 
,647 
.434 
.166 
688 
219 

,135 
.280 
,666 
,190 

.601 

,236 

,263 

170 

,061 
617 
163 

,329 


Sept.  30, 


ipi.  3C 
1905. 


17.129 
13.118 


30.247 


3.309 

6.408 

13.727 

6,682 

221 

2.153 

3.311 

11.662 

12,211 

789 

221 

2.108 
14.168 
11.106 

2.876 

26,414 

2.433 

1.224 

176 

27.113 

802 

174 

2.168 


•  TbcM  •Utistics  represent  conditions  reported  at  time  of  admlMtoa. 
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Sept.  30, 
1906. 


17.386 
13.232 


30,618 


3.263 

6.403 

14.798 

6.946 

218 

2.092 

3.263 

11.663 

12.922 

660 

218 

2.028 
14,197 
11.337 

3.066 

26.638 

2.436 

1.282 

263 

27.448 

819 

183 

2.168 
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n. 


Duration  of  institutional  life: 

Less  than  1  year 

Between    1  and    2  years 

Between    2  and    3  years 

Between    3  and    4  years 

Between    4  and    6  years 

Between    6  and    6  years 

Between    6  and    7  years 

Between    7  and    8  years 

Between    Sand    0  years 

Between    9  and  10  years 

Between  10  and  11  years 

Between  11  and  12  years 

Between  12  and  13  years 

Between  13  and  14  years 

Between  14  and  15  years 

Between  15  and  16  years 

Over  16  years 

How  entered:  ' 

By  birth 

By  magistrates 

By  commissioners  of  charities. . 

By  other  poor  law  oflBcers 

By  parents,  guardians  or  friends 

Otherwise  or  not  stated 

How  supported: 

By  institutions 

By  cities 

By  counties 

By  towns 

By  parents,  guardians  or  friends 

Otherwise  or  not  stated 


Sept.  30. 
1904. 

Sept.  30. 

"TJiiT 

11.023 

10.919 

10.916 

6,180 

6,145 

0.233 

3,895 

3.992 

4.811 

2.840 

2.724 

2.857 

2.000 

2,111 

2,008 

1.402 

1.458 

1.449 

1.046 

1,034 

1,031 

620 

651 

70t 

406 

422 

426 

298 

287 

241 

175 

214 

178 

145 

100 

129 

64 

93 

58 

27 

43 

89 

21 

14 

20 

7 

14 

14 

21 

26 

11 

179 

187 

012 

6,871 

6.436 

6.886 

11,681 

13.820 

13.871 

3,079 

3.198 

3.008 

5,312 

5.469 

5.326 

3,048 

1.137 

915 

2,701 

2.297 

2,249 

19.667 

20.973 

20,367 

3,065 

3.274 

8.208 

701 

586 

597 

3,830 

2.813 

3.896 

206 

304 

301 

III. 


Birthplace  of  father. 

United  States 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 

France 

Switzerland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Canada 

Cuba 

Other  foreign  countries 

Unknown  or  not  stated 


United  States. 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany. . . . 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 


Birthpkiee  of  mother. 


Sept.  30, 
1904. 


10.159 

692 

4.475 

220 

1.942 

443 

1.337 

2.255 

159 

74 

204 

464 

41 

1,163 

6.542 


10.586 
538 

5.066 
188 

1,715 
480 

1.443 

2,142 


Sept.  30. 
1905. 


10.297 

665 
4.436 

210 
1,893 

573 
1,460 
2,471 

160 
60 

228 

446 
34 

904 
6,410 


10.655 
512 

5.166 
149 

1.573 
677 

1.643 

2.876 


Sept.  30, 
1006. 


10.751 

671 
4,410 

207 
1,764 

919 
1.706 
2,568 

142 
45 

833 

433 
32 

601 
6,046 


11.065 
52S 
5.088 
186 
1,638 
1,034 
1.745 
2.897 
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m  —  Contmiied. 


*&!* 

Sept.  80. 
1905. 

*f&|* 

183 

146 

1S4 

48 

40 

48 

190 

253 

278 

490 

465 

445 

29 

22 

21 

1.19« 

886 

587 

6,917 

5,685 

5,554 

27,198 

27.205 

27,598 

97 

85 

90 

117 

112 

loa 

14 

18 

17 

103 

87 

88 

100 

112 

147 

302 

267 

299 

623 

725 

641 

29 

24 

18 

2 

4 

4 

37 

17 

23 

135 

133 

96 

18 

11 

16 

295 

260 

221 

1.085 

1.187 

1.268 

France 

Switaerland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Canada 

Cuba 

Other  foreicn  countries 

Unknown  or  not  stated 

Birthplaee  of  dMd. 

United  SUtes 

Enciand 

Innnd 

Scotland 

Germany 

Austria 

Ruflsia 

Italy 

France , 

Switseriand 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Canada 

Cut>a 

Other  foreign  countries 

Unknown  or  not  stated 


c 
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These  tables  show  that  the  population  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1906,  as  compared  with  that  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  indicates  a  gain  of  371  or  less 
than  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  By  reference  to  the  diagram 
showing  fluctuation  of  population  in  children's  homes  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  that 
period  has  been  ten  and  one-fourth  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
IK>pulation  of  the  State  for  the  same  period  was  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  children's  homes  during  the  five  years  ending  September 
30,  1906,  was  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  period  of  five  years. 
These  figures  show  that  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  class  of  institutions.  It  remains 
to  be  considered,  however,  that  on  September  30,  1906,  about  one 
and  one-third  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State,  or  about  four  children  out  of  every  three  hundred,  were 
living  in  orphan  asylums  or  homes  for  children  and  that  more 
than  4,000  of  these  children  had  lived  in  institutions  for  upward 
of  five  years.  The  downward  sweep  in  the  line  of  population 
shown  in  the  diagram  above  referred  to  marks  the  time  when  a 
special  effort  was  made  by  those  in  charge  of  children's  institu- 
tions to  r^tore  to  family  life  those  children  whose  period  of 
institutional  life  had  exceeded  five  years. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  of  interest  as  showing  the 
distribution  of  population  in  homes  for  children  throughout  the 
State.  By  the  metropolitan  institutions  is  meant'  those  that  are 
located  in  the  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  or  that  draw  their 
population  almost  entirely  from  that  city. 


« 

Sept.  30, 
1902. 

Sept.  30. 
1003. 

Sept.  30, 
1904. 

Sept.  30, 
1905 

Sept.  30. 
1906. 

Metropolitan  institutions 

Ra.lAnc4t  of  Stftte. 

20,118 
7.267 

20.535 
7.265 

22,590 
7.591 

22.389 
7.858 

22.563 
8.055 

27.385 

27,800 

30,181 

30,247 

30.618 

Certain  institutions  in  the  State  caring  for  destitute  children 
also  render  relief  to  adults,  especially  women,  others  that  are  more 
or  less  correctional  in  character  receive  also  children  committed 
because  of  destitution,  while  others  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  home  for  unfortunate  children  occasionally  receive  chil- 
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dren  on  judicial  commitments  for  serious  offenses.  Although 
the  most  careful  supervision  over  inmates  may  be  exercised  in 
institutions  having  such  mixed  populations  it  is  evident  that  the 
child  whose  presence  is  due  to  his  misfortune  alone  is  in  danger. 
With  a  view  to  safeguarding  such  children  the  Board  on  January 
10,  1906,  adopted  the  following  rule: 

^^  No  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  com- 
mitted  because  of  the  destitution  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guard- 
ians, shall  be  retained  as  a  public  charge  in  any  such  institution, 
which  also  receives  and  cares  for  destitute  adults  unless  there  is 
complete  and  continuous  separation  of  such  adults  from  such 
children.  Nor  shall  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
committed  because  of  the  destitution  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians,  be  retained  as  a  public  charge  in  any  such  institution 
which  receives  persons  committed  for  crime,  unless  it  is  authorized 
by  its  charter,  or  by  general  statute,  to  receive  both  of  such  classes 
and  unless  their  complete  and  continuous  separation  is  at  all  times 
maintained.'' 

This  rule,  after  due  notice  to  institutions,  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1906. 

Two  institutions  for  children,  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 
and  the  Rochester  Orphan  Asylum,  have  been  transplanted 
into  new  surroundings  and  improved  conditions.  In  both 
cases  the  cottage  system  has  superseded  the  congregate  system. 
The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  is  now  well  established  in  its 
"children's  village"  l(>c{it<.^d  on  a  tract  of  290  acres  near  Dobbs 
Ferry.  The  cottager  of  the  Rochester  Orphan  Asylum  are  located 
on  high  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  tract  of  30  acres.  Among  the  institutioils  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  these  are  the  first  to  depart 
from  the  congregate  system.  The  success  of  the  new  method  of 
administration  will  therefore  be  of  unusual  interest  to  all  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  homes  for  children,  and 
especially  to  managers  of  institutions  where  the  question  of  mak- 
ing a  similar  change  is  under  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Notman,  Chairman, 
Dennis  McCarthy, 
Annie  G.  De  Peystek, 

Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACING-OUT  OF 

CHILDREN. 

To  the  Stale  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  eoinmittoe  on  i)lacing  out  of  children  presents  herewith  its 
report  and  a  special  report  written  by  the  inspector  assigned  to  the 
visitation  of  such  homeSr 

The  placing  out  of  children  is  a  very  important  department  of 
work.  The  statistics  show  that  562  foster  homes  were  visited  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  Board's  inspector.  The  number  of  children 
reported  placed  out  is  981,  but  as  the  law  does  not  confer  upon  the 
Board  authority  to  visit  homes  where  dependent  wards  over  the 
aire  of  16  years  have  been  placed,  the  inspector  did  not  visit  120 
of  the  homes  in  which  children  reported  were  placed.  In  addition 
to  those  omitted  on  account  of  age,  03  children  were  placed  out 
beyond  the  territory  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  inspector 
consequently  had  to  leave  these  children  unvisited.  Of  the  981 
reported  placed  out,  only  34  could  not  be  located,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  residence  by  families  in  the  larger  cities  account  for 
these. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  visited  only  61  were  found  in  undesirable  homes,  and  re- 
movals from  these  were  promptly  made  by  the  local  poor  law  offi- 
cers responsible  for  the  care  of  children.  * 

The  growth  of  this  work  of  visitation  more  than  keeps  pace  with 
the  growth  of  commitments.  The  poor  law  officers  are  now  making 
the  reports  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  with  greater 
regularity  than  heretofore.  The  frequent  changes  in  overeeers  an<l 
suffer i^itendents  of  the  poor  account  in  some  degree  for  their  failure 
to  make  prompt  reports,  as  the  newly  elected  poor  law  offiwrs  are 
usually  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes. 

In  addition  to  children  placed  out  by  poor  law  officers,  at  least 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  number,  are  placed  by  private  institu- 
tions. The  State  Board  of  (Charities  lias  heretofore  been  unable 
to  make  visitations  to  childi-en  placed  in  these  homes.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  home  in  which  a  child  is  placed  out  shall  1>3 
yisited  and  approved  by  the  State.  The  authority  confcMTed  upon 
th3  State  Board  of  Charities  should  be  made  sufficient  to  protect 
enrj  child  placed  in  a  foster  home,  no  matter  what  agency  makes 
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the  placement,  or  whether  the  child  is  a  dependent  or  not.  The 
State  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  one  of  its  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  laws  to  prevent  cnidty  to  children  are  intended  to 
protect  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  the  law  requiring  visitation  of 
children  placed  in  foster  homes  should  be  broad  enough  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  all  children  deprived  of  parental  care. 
The  inspector's  report  follows. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MiCUAEL  J.  SCANLAN, 

Chairman. 
To  the  Committee  on  Pla^cing  Out  of  Children: 

Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  a  report  of  the  visitations  of  plaoed- 
out  children  for  past  year.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistical 
table  subjoined,  the  number  of  visitations  does  not  cover  the  entire 
number  of  children  placed  out,  that  is,  every  child  placed  out  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  not  been  visited  in  its  present  home.  Con- 
siderable time  was  used  by  the  inspector  in  efforts  to  locate  place- 
ments of  several  years  standing  in  the  first  judicial  district,  where- 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  the  changes  of  residence  unless  very 
much  time  be  devoted  to  this  particular  work ;  and  the  results  do 
not  always  pay  for  the  time  employed.  Removals  and  transfers 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  other  judicial  districts,  but  as  they  are 
less  densely  populated,  there  is  usually  no  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  children.  If  county  superintendents,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  other  authorized  placing-out  officers  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
port promptly  all  placements,  removals  and  transfers,  the  work  of 
visitation  would  be  lessened,  simplified  and  greatly  accelerated. 

All  fthe  children  placed  out  as  wards  of  the  State  have  not 
been  duly  reported  as  required  by  law.  Matrons  of  orphan  asy- 
lums formerly  vested  with  authority  by  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor  to  place  out  county  dependents  in  their  charge,  have,  with- 
out proper  authority,  sometimes  given  these  children  to  applicants 
as  to  whose  worthiness  only  a  general  recommendation  of  respect- 
ability is  obtained. 

There  are  some  poor  law  officers  who  hold  that  "  any  home  U 
good  enough  for  a  ward  of  the  State,"  and,  "  any  home  is  probably 
superior  to  the  one  the  child  would  have  had  with  its  parents." 
When  such  principles  govern  those  who  place  out  children,  e»i>e- 
cially  children  of  working  age,  the  results  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. In  these  cases  the  feeling  of  the  one  placing  the  child  seems 
to  be  transmitted  to  tho$c  who  take  it^  even  thou^  the  foeter 
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parent  is  otherwise  well  disposed.  The  result  to  the  ordinary 
child,  is  the  loss  of  confidence  in  itself,  the  production  of  strained 
relations  between  guardian  and  ward,  and,  more  vital  than  alt,  the 
loss  of  self-respect 

A  superficial  investigation  of  home,  family  and  surroundings 
results  in  the  child  being  placed  at  hard  work,  kept  as  a  menial, 
and  shut  out  from  membership  in  the  family.  In  this  way  the 
very  ends  for  which  he  should  have  been  placed  are  defeated. 
These  conditions  do  not  prevail  throughout  the  State  but  are  con- 
fined to  localities.  While  unsuitable  homes  are  occasionally  found 
elsewhere,  they  have  been  chosen  usually  through  an  error  of  judg- 
ment or  have  become  unsuitable  because  of  changed  family  condi- 
tioBs;  children  are  seldom  deliberately  placed  in  plainly  unde- 
sirable homes. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  many  cases  where  recommendation  for  re- 
moval has  been  made  by  your  inspector,  and  causes  have  been 
given  for  the  same,  subsequent  investigation  made  by  the  local 
placing-out  officer  is  usually  followed  by  removal  or  transfer,  or 
such  necessary  change  in  home  conditions  are  effected  as  serve  to 
make  the  home  desirable. 

The  judgment  of  the  placing-out  officer  is  not  always  at  fault. 
There  are  times  when  the  most  experienced  worker  with  children 
will  be  deceived  in  the  selection  of  a  home,  but  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  to  place  a  girl  of  10  or  11  years  in  a  family  where  there 
are  small  children,  is  to  deprive  her  of  school  privileges;  to  place 
boys  in  homes  where  no  right  is  conceded  to  them  but  that  of 
work,  is  a  flagrant  injustice,  yet  such  cases  are  often  found. 

Another  mistake  is  sometimes  found.  Rather  than  place  chil- 
dren in  orphan  asylums  some  j)oor  law  officers  board  several  chil- 
dren in  one  home,  sometimes  infants  and  at  other  times  children 
of  6  to  12  years  of  age.  The  average  home  whose  house-mother 
is  willing  to  make  a  business  of  boarding  children  in  this  way  is 
not  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  number  sometimes 
therein  found.  The  largest  number  in  one  home  visited  by  your 
inspector  is  twelve.  As  the  tie  of  blood  relationship  is  wanting, 
the  average  house-mother  is  not  fitted  to  deal  with  such  a  large 
number  of  children,  so  as  to  promote  their  welfare.  When  many 
children  are  thus  placed  in  the  care  of  one  house-mother,  evils 
arise  which  require  careful  treatment  to  cure.  When  the  number 
of  children  placed  in  one  home  is  large,  personal  care  cannot  be 
given  them;  they  are  housed  together  with  little  or  no  attention 
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given  e^roept  to  dress  and  feed  them,  and  in  such  homes  bad  habits 
grow  rapidly.  Fortunately  this  kind  of  placement  is  the  ex- 
ception. 

There  are  county  superintendents  who  will  not  place  more  than 
one  child  to  board  in  a  home,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  thus  placed  last  year  in  boarding  homes, 
were  found  legally  adopted  into  these  homes  this  year.  Such 
a  large  number  of  good  homes  has  been  secured  through  this  plan 
of  boarding  only  one  child  in  a  home  that  it  recommends  itself  as 
the  plan  for  general  use. 

In  rendering  report,  the  matters  needing  attention  and  corr^ 
tion  have  been  mainly  dwelt  on,  but  it  is  only  just  to  county 
superintendents  and  placing-out  officers  to  state  thatt  as  a  rule, 
the  homes  have  been  judiciously  selected  by  the  local  agents,  and 
are  giving  to  the  children  placed  in  them  the  education,  training 
and  advantages  which  assure  their  development  into  useful  men 
and  women. 

Number  of  children  reported  placed  out 981 

Number  not  visited  (because  over  16  years  of  age) 120 

Number  placed  out  of  state. 93 

Number  not  found 34 

Number  visited 562 

Number  unsuitable  homes    61 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Maby  E.  Walsh. 
;  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ALMSHOUSES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Almshouses  presents  herewith  its  annual 
report  and  refers  for  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  almshouses  of 
the  State  to  the  several  reports  on  almshouses  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  from  the  eight  judicial  districts. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
make  the  supervision  of  the  almshouses  an  important  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  These  institutions  are 
intended  to  provide  a  home  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  infirm  and 
the  unfortimate,  who  for  any  reason  may  be  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  and  be  left  dependent  upon  the  public.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  State  that  the  almshouses  shall  be  closely  and  con- 
stantly supervised,  that  the  poor  maintained  therein  may  have 
the  fullest  protection. 

Under  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  State  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  poor  were  fre- 
q^iently  abused  and  neglected  in  the  almshouses,  but  under  the 
present  methods  of  supervision  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  be  now  neglected  or  abused  for  any  long  period  of  time.  The 
system  of  almshouse  supervision  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  requires  frequent  inspections  and  as  a  rule  all  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  are  visited  at  least  twice  each  vear 
by  trained  inspectors.  These  visitations  are  usually  regarded  by 
ooanjty  superintendents  as  helpful,  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  State  Board  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  through  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  several  coim- 
ties  have  greatly  changed  general  conditions  for  the  better. 

The  Board,  in  1868,  in  presenting  its  first  report  to  the  Legis- 

litarey  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  evils  then  existing  in  alms- 

IvniaeB  were  due  to  an  ^'  imperfect  decentralized  system  with  no 

Boperintendent."     That  cannot  be  said  of  the  present,  for 

is  both  a  centralized  system  and  general  superintendence, 

end  yet  <«  perfect  independence  exists  by  which  each  county  has 

OOAtiol  of  its  own  institutions.     Abuses  in  administration 

iEW|^  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  through  its  plan  of 

Mpei intendence  and  frequent  inspections.     Thus,  during 
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the  year,  in  the  almshouse  of  Ulster  county,  inspections  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  which  were  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors  disclosed  gross  abuses 
which  demanded  prompt  and  drastic  action.  This  was  finally 
secured  by  the  county  itself  through  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors which  requested  the  Governor  to  remove  the  delinquent 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor  from  office.  The  independence  x 
of  the  county  officials  was  fully  recognized  by  the  State  Board, 
but  the  reforms  were  brought  about  through  its  inspections  and 
supervision. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  necessity  for  close  relations 
between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  local  Poor  Law 
officials  is  found  in  the  action  which  resulted  in  a  change  of  law 
governing  the  Rensselaer  county  almshouse.  An  investigation  of 
the  work  of  administration  of  this  institution  was  made  under 
direction  of  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner  from  the  Third 
Judicial  District  on  November  21  and  24,  1905.  Complaints  had 
been  received  that  gross  abuses  of  inmates  had  taken  place  and 
that  the  general  condition  and  administration  of  the  institution 
required  change.  The  investigation  covered  all  the  complaints 
alleged  and  also  was  in  part  an  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  institution  by  the  three  county  superintendents  and  the  em- 
ployees. The  evidence  of  criminal  abuse  was  referred  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  consideration.  The  final  result  of  the 
investigation  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  abolishes  the  office 
of  the  Auditing  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in  Rensselaer  coimty 
and  places  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  almshouse  in  the  hands  of  one  county  superintendent. 

Your  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  defectives 
who  still  remain  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  number  of  epileptics  who  have  been  removed  to  the 
Craig  Colony,  there  are  a  great  number  still  remaining  in  the 
almshouses.  There  are  also  many  idiots  and  feeble-minded  per- 
sons, and  in  fact,  these  three  classes  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  almshouse  population.  Your  Committee  deems  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  State  institutions  intended  for  the  defective 
classes  are  not  enlarged  with  greater  rapidity,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  almshouses  of  their  care.  It  is  hoped  that  ample  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1906  for  these  insti- 
tutions and  that  the  almshouses  may  be  relieved  of  the  epileptic, 
the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded  who  still  remain  therein. 
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Tour  CcMnmittee  calls  attendon  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Oiril  Sei^ 
rice  Commission  has  placed  a  number  of  the  almshouses  of  the 
State  under  the  operations  of  the  Civil  Service  I^irs.  This  will 
doubtless  lead  toward  benermem  in  the  administration  of  thea^^ 
institutions,  but  there  is  no  n^ason  why  the  princijvil  employees 
in  all  the  almshouses  of  the  State  should  not  be  placed  under 
Civil  Service  rules,  have  the  benelit  of  their  protection,  and  b« 
stimulated  thereby  to  higher  ideals  of  public  s^>n  ice.  It  is  fortu* 
nate  for  the  State  that  the  public  officers  chargixl  with  rvHef  under 
the  Poor  Laws  are  as  a  rule  of  high  character  and  ability,  but 
because  the  county  superint«idents,  ki^eix^rs-  of  almshouses  and 
subordinate  officers  are  competent  and  faithful  is  a  gix^  reason 
why  they  should  be  relieved  of  all  fear  of  change  through  politics. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Simon  W.  Eosendale, 
William  R  Reminotox, 
Ralph  W.  Thomas, 

Committee* 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

ON  THE 

ALMSHOUSES,   PUBLIC  HOSPITALS    AND    OTHER    PUBLIC 

CHARITABLE  mSTTTUTIONS 

Maintained  by  the  City  of  New  York, 

Which  are  Located  in  the  First  Judicial  District. 

BY 

WM.  R.  STEWART, 
Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSES  AND  HOSPITALS  IN 

THE  FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Chanties: 

The  public  charitable  institutions  in  the  First  Judicial  District 
which  comprises  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  are 
under  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Bellevue  and  Allied  hospitals.  The  latter  body  is  in- 
trusted with  the  management  and  control  of  Bellevue,  Harlem, 
Gouvemeur  and  Fordham  hospitals.  The  other  public  charitable 
institutions  in  this  district,  together  with  those  in  the  boroughs 
of  Kings  and  Richmond,  and  referred  to  in  the  report  to  the 
Board,  of  the  Commissioner  from  the  Second  Judicial  District, 
are  under  the  department  of  Public  Charities. 

Tour  Commissioner  respectfully  reports  that  he  has,  during 
the  calendar  year  covered  by  this  report,  visited  and  inspected 
all  of  the  municipal  charitable  institutions  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  First  Judicial  District  and  that  they  have  been 
visited  by  other  Commissioners  of  the  Board  on  occasion;  also, 
that  these  institutions  have  been  inspected  by  the  Board's  alms- 
house inspector,  whose  detailed  reports  of  each  inspection  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Board. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in  the  care  of  the  poor, 
sick  and  unfortunate  of  the  city  of  "New  York  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  institutions  under  the  two  heads  named  there 
were  on  the  last  day  of  1906,  9,620  inmates  for  whose  care 
and  well-being,  an  army  of  2,473  employees,  exclusive  of  the 
administrative  forces  in  the  central  offices,  were  then  engaged. 
Of  these  inmates,  6,903  wore  maintained  in  institutions  in  Man-  ^ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  expense  of  this  work  reached  the 
sum  of  $2,868,629.99,  exclusive  of  the  care  of  dependents  at 
public  expense  in  private  and  State  institutions. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioner,  the  institutions  for  the 
poor,  sick  and  unfortunate  of  the  city  have  never  been  better 
managed  or  equipped  than  at  present,  and  the  general  condition, 
including  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  and  patients,  is 
excellent. 

Yoi^  1—24! 
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While  there  are  defects  in  equipment  in  most  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  in  some  of  them  certain  defects  of  managem^it  which 
require  correction,  many  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  year  —  some  of  these  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  —  and  zeal  has  been  shown  by 
the  heads  of  the  city  departments  and  by  most  of  their  subordi- 
nates in  securing  further  betterment. 

A  marked  but  desirable  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  salaries 
and  wages  and  for  supplies  and  contingencies  over  previous  years 
is  noted.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  larger  numbers  cared 
for  and  improved  conditions  in  the  service,  although  a  higher 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  an  increase  in  the  coat  of  supplies 
have  contributed  to  this  result. 

The  general  work  is  hampered  by  the  inefficiency  of  a  large 
number  of  the  hospital  helpers  and  other  attendants  and  employees. 
The  usual  wages  allowed  —  $10  to  $20  per  month  —  are  in- 
sufficient to  attract  capable  men  and  women,  and  frequent  changes 
are  a  result  Instead  of  paying  this  low  sum  for  employees, 
many  of  whom  are  dissipated  or  incapable,  the  departments  should 
pay  a  larger  sum  which  should  be  increased  with  length  and 
efficiency  of  senice.  If  this  plan  were  carricni  out,  not  only 
would  there  be  more  satisfactory  care  of  the  inmates  due  to  the 
higher  grade  of  help  that  could  thereby  be  secured  and  to  the 
lengthened  term  of  service  resulting,  but  a  saving  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  be  effected  owing  to  the  fact  that  fewer  employees 
would  be  necessarv. 

Several  important  building  opt^rations  have  been  in  progress 
during  the  year,  including  additions  or  changes  in  almost  every 
branch,  and  entirely  new  plants  for  Fordham  and  Harlem  hos- 
pitals. Appropriations  made  for  1907,  for  much  needed  im- 
provements and  additions  to  the  institutions  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  include 
$707,000  for  institutions  in  iho  First  Tudieial  District,  in  addi- 
tion to  abont  one-third  that  sum  for  instilutions  in  the  boroughs 
of  Brooklvn  and  lticlinion<l. 

A  general  suniniary  of  the  organ izal ion  and  conduct  of  the 
public  charitable  work  of  the  district  is  j)resented  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

I.  The  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  Jfew 
York. 
1,  General  office  and  bureaus. 
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2.  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

3.  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 

Manhattan  Division. 

4.  City  Hospital. 

5.  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

6.  Children's  hospitals  and  schools. 

11.  Department  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 

1.  Bellevue  Hospital. 

2.  Gouvemeur  Hospital. 

3.  Harlem  Hospital. 

4.  Fordham  Hospital. 

The  public  charitable  institutions  maintained  by  the  city  of 
New  York  which  arc  located  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Richmond  are  considered  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Board  from  the  Second  Judicial  District  in  which  those 
boroughs  are  included. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hisbbebd,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  RicHABD  C.  Baker,  First  Deputy  Commissioner, 

Hon.  James  J.  McInebney,  Second  Dejmty  Commissioner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  to  the  responsible  position 
of  head  of  this  department.  Under  the  administration  of  Com- 
missioner Hebberd,  each  division  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
in  some  instances  an  entire  reorganization  has  been  effected.  A 
more  careful  inspection  of  the  quality  of  foods  supplied  to  the 
department  has  been  maintained  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  diet  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  is  shown.  By  general 
orders  issued  from  time  to  time  affecting  officers,  omployoos, 
physicians,  surgeons  and  attendants,  the  duties  of  each  have  been 
moro  clearly  defiiiod.  The  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  and 
the  merit  system  has  been  upheld  and  the  city  of  New  York  has 
occasion  for  gratification  in  the  greatly  increased  usefulness  of 
these  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  assurance  that  as  great  a 
degree  of  economy  is  practiced  as  is  consistent  with  thorough 
work.     The  favorable  report  of  the  work  of  this  department  is 

itni  more  agreeable  because  of  the  fact  that  Commisaioner  Heb- 
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bord  was  for  more  than  nine  years  preceding  his  appointment  to 
this  work  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

1.  General  Office  and  Bureavs. 

The  general  ofiice  of  the  de})artment  is  located  on  the  dock  at 
the  foot  of  East  2Gth  street,  lAfanhattan.  A  branch  office  in  charge 
of  the  Second  Deputy  Coniniissioner  is  located  at  «327  Schenner- 
hoi-n  street,  Brooklyn,  and  an  office  at  St.  George,  borough  of 
Richmond,  is  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent.  No  offices  are 
maintained  in  the  boroughs  of  (Queens  or  The  Bronx,  and  con- 
siderable inconvenience  is  experienced  becauj^e  of  the  long  distance 
from  some  parts  of  these  two  boroughs  to  an  office  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
are  very  important  divisions  of  the  department,  and  in  Manhattan, 
separate  offices  arc  given  over  to  their  use. 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults. 

George  W.  Meeks,  Superintendent. 

Location,  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  East  26th 
street,  Manhattan. 

This  bureau  examines  and  places  in  institutions  adult  appli- 
cants for  relief,  furnishes  sick  and  destitute  persons  w-ith  trans- 
portation to  their  homes,  commits" — pending  examination  — 
alien,  nonresident  and  State  poor  persons,  institutes  proceedings 
in  insanitv,  bastardv  and  abandonment  cases,  and  commits  chil- 
dren  to  Randall's  and  Blackvvell's  Islands. 

Important  changes  in  the  Court  Fund  Division  and  the  Regis- 
tration Division  place  those  branches  upon  a  more  business-like 
basis.  In  the  former  where  the  receipts  and  disbursements  were 
more  than  $150,000  during  the  year,  a  reorganization  of  the 
force  has  been  otTeeted  nnd  a  modem  system  of  accounting  has 
been  inaugurated.  The  Registration  Division,  which  investigates 
and  keeps  the  records  of  adult  public  dependents  who  are  inmat<5S 
of  private  institutions,  has  also  been  reorganized  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Registrar.  There  is  need  of  more  examiners  in  this 
vision  to  investigate  the  cases  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

By  a  larger  cooperation  of  this,  bureau  with  the  State  Board 
jf  Charities  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  nonresident  and  alien 
public  dependents  a  greatly  increased  number  of  those  person* 
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have  been  referred  to  the  State  Board.  Transportation  to  their 
homes  in  other  states  and  countries,  was  furnished  by  the  state  in 
314  of  these  cases  in  the  year  1906,  resulting  in  a  great  benefit  to 
the  individuals  as  well  as  a  saving  to  the  city  and  State  for  their 
maintenance  in  the  public  institutions. 

Other  work  performed  by  this  bureau  includes  the  issuing  of 
passes  to  visitors  to  department  institutions  located  on  BlackwelFs 
and  EandalFs  Islands  mid  the  administering  of  outdoor  relief  to 
the  adult  blind. 

The  quarters  of  the  bureau  are  frequently  crowded;  they  are 
poorly  lighted,  and  poorly  ventilated,  and  should  the  number  of 
employees  that  arc  really  needed  here  be  secured,  additional  room 
would  be  a  necessity. 

The  East  2Gth  Street  Morgue  and  the  East  120th  Street  Morgue 
are  under  the  supervision  of  this  bureau.  Changes  recently  made 
in  the  refrigeration  system  of  the  former  have  improved  the 
sanitary  conditions.  The  latter  is  in  a  low  frame  building  used 
in  part  as  a  waiting-room  for  the  RandalFs  Island  boats.  The 
refrigeration  system  here  needs  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 

The  Children's  Bureau. 

F.  E.  Baukr,  Superintendent. 

Location,  6G  Third  avenue,  Manhattan. 

This  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren." It  has  charge  of  applications  for  public  relief  for  children. 
Each  case  is  investigated  by  an  examiner  of  the  bureau  and  the 
children  accepted  are  sent  to  proper  institutions,  hospitals  or 
homes  for  care. 

Children  proposed  to  the  bureau  for  care  at  public  expense  in 
1906,  numbered  7,425.  After  investigation  2,386  of  these  were 
accepted,  or  32  per  cent,  of  those  proposed.  Annual  reinvestiga- 
tion of  all  charges  cared  for  in  institutions  at  public  expense  is 
made  as  provided  by  law  and  such  discharges  as  are  warranted  by 
circumstances  are  made.  The  records  of  this  bureau  show  12,087 
children  being  cared  for  in  private  institutions  at  the  expense  of 
the  citv  at  the  close  of  1900.  This  record  does  not  include  those 
on  the  books  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Brooklyn,  which  number 
more  than  6,000.  Parents  who  can  do  so  are  required  to  make 
part  pajTnents  for  board  and  care  of  their  children.  The  sum 
collected  in  1906,  was  $29,659.73,  an  increase  over  previous 
years. 
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Foundlings  and  abandoned  or  orphaned  infants  coming  under 

'  the  care  of  the  Depart nu^nt  of  Public  Charities  are  cared  for  by  a 

joint  committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  or  by  the 

Guild  of  tlie  Infant  Saviour,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  department. 

The  East  2G//i  Street  Dock  and  the  Steamboat  Service. 

Boats  leave  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  East  2Cth  street  three  times 
each  day  carrying  to  the  department  institutions  on  Randall's  an-i 
BlackwelTs  Islands,  visitors,  or  persons  committed  to  the  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  ])rovisions  and  general  sup])lie8. 

On  June  1st  of  this  year  an  assistant  dietitian  was  placed  on 
the  dock  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  certain  classes  of  food 
supplies. 

The  use  of  the  dock  is  shannl  with  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. Should  that  dej)artment  l>e  able  to  secure  another  dock  for 
its  exclusive  use,  which  seems  most  desirable,  the  confusion  ex- 
perienced here  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  woubl  be  eliminated. 

A  ferry  service  should  Ik^  C8tal)]ished  under  the  dinction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  (^liarities  IwHween  the  East  SGth  street 
dock  and  the  ^rctropojitau  Hospital,  ^feans  should  also  he  pro- 
vi<led  for  direct  comninnication  In'tween  l^ong  Island  City  or 
Astoria  and  the  island  institutions.  I^alients  froui  that  section 
must  now  Ik'  taken  a  lono-  distance  to  the  Cumlx^rland  Street 
Hospital  or  the  Kings  County  Hospital. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  y(»ar  the  department  steamer 
^'  Thomas  S.  Brennan,''  through  the  employment  of  additional 
help  by  the  commissioner,  was  kept  in  rea<lines3  to  transport  fire- 
men and  af>paratus  to  KandalTs  or  BlackwelTs  Island  should  a 
fin^  occur  in  any  of  the  institutions  located  there. 

2.  Municipal  Lochjing  House,  Xeir  York  City, 

William  C.  Yorke,  Superintendent. 

Location  of  present  building,  oOS  First  avenue,  Manhattan. 
Bed  capacity  304.    Average  daily  census  122.    Employees,  De- 
cember 31,  1900,  17. 

Total  expenditures  for  11)00,  $2.-;,7:58.01. 

Location  of  new  building,  East  2r)ih  str(H4,  near  East  river. 

Bed  capacity  about  700. 
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The  lease  on  the  old  building  has  l>een  renewed  for  1007,  as  the 
new  building  is  not  couiiJeted.  Three  "stories  of  the  ircm  and 
brick  work  are  erected  except  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  plot, 
where  quicksand  and  seepage  have  delayed  the  necessary  pile  work 
for  foundations.  The  contract  for  the  new  building  was  let  for 
$273,900.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been  made 
for  the  equipmc^nt  of  a  large  fumigation  plant  for  clothing  in  the 
new  building. 

The  building  now  in  use  is  sometimes  crowded  and  is  poorly 
suited  for  the  needs,  but  it  is  kept  clean  and  doc\s  good  service  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity. 

It  is  intended  to  limit  the  service  of  this  institution  as  far  as 
possible  to  assisting  men  and  w^omen  of  the  working  class  who  are 
out  of  employment.  Tramps  and  vagrants  are  strictly  dealt  with. 
An  employment  bureau  is  conducted,  and  medical  attention  is 
given  to  the  sick  applicants. 

3.     New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infinn,  Manhattan 

Division. 

lionERT  Roberts,  Superintendent. 

Located  on  Blackweirs  Island. 

Capacity  for  inmates,  2,013. 

Average  daily  census,  2,400. 

Employees  Deceml)er  31,  1900,  201. 

Total  expenditures  in  1906,  $259,941.18. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  personnel  of  this  home 
during  the  year  was  by  the  appointment  on  December  7th  of  a 
deputy  superintendent.  I'his  was  a  new  place  which  was  created 
because  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  this  large  and  growing  insti- 
tution to  which  the  su|)erintend(»nt  and  the  steward  found  it  phys- 
ically impossible  to  give  the  attention  that  was  required.  Since 
May  15,  1900,  a  graduate  nurse  has  had  supervision  of  the  hos- 
pital wards  at  night.  These  appointments  have  resulted  in  a 
greatly  improved  hos})ital  service.  A  si)ecial  feature  of  the  work 
here  now  is  the  care  given  the  eyes  of  the  inmates  and  the  supply- 
ing of  glassss  to  those  who  need  them. 

This  home  conducts  an  excellent  industrial  department,  several 
shops  being  established  where  the  labor  of  those  inmates  capable 
of  doing  light  work  in  special  lines  is  utilized.  The  shops  turn  out 
work  not  only  for  the  almshouse,  but  for  the  steamboats,  the  26th 
street  offices  and  other  branches  of  the  department. 
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The  following  list  of  the  shops  together  with  the  number  of 
unpaid  workers  in  caeli  is  given  to  show  the  development  of  the 
labor  de])ar(mont: 

Bhicksinith  shop,  4;  tinsmith  shop,  1;  carixjnter  shop,  9;  paint 
shop,  7;  laundry  (new),  34;  laundry  (old),  16;  tailor  shop,  19; 
sewing  room,  70 ;  wire  mattress  shop,  1 ;  locksmith  shop,  1 ;  cooper 
shop,  1;  hospital  bandage  shop,  8;  shoemaker's  shop,  8;  uphol- 
stery shop,  1;  broom  factory,  4;  ]al>oring  gang,  144;  total  inmates 
employed  in  organized  work,  323.  Others  are,  of  course,  required 
to  work  as  they  are  able  about  the  buildings  and  premises. 

The  buildings  except  several  small  frame  structures  and  the  old 
laundry,  are  generally  in  good  condition.  The  department  intends 
to  abolish  all  frame  buildings  which  are  a  menace  to  the  stone  or 
brick  structures  of  the  several  institutions,  as  rapidly  as  new 
buildings  to  rej)laco  them  can  be  provided. 

Improvements  made  in  1906,  include  cement  floors  in  the  men's 
day  room  and  on  the  ground  floors  of  the  men's  and  women's  bar- 
racks. The  interiors  of  the  four  hospital  wards  have  been  painted 
and  metal  ceilings  furnished.  Ward  L,  has  been  reclassified  and 
\iow  contains  male  epileptics,  paralytics  and  the  helpless  aged. 
The  crippled  men  formerly  in  this  ward  occupy  part  of  blind  ward 
1.  The  f<x>d  service  has  boon  improved  by  providing  two  w^agons 
adapted  to  ready  (li.stribntion  of  hot  foods  from  the  main  kitchen 
to  the  several  buildings.  The  grounds  are  now  lighted  by  gaso- 
lene lam])s,  and  the  watchman's  services  are  checked  by  portable 
time  clocks.     Proposed  new  buildings  are  five  in  number: 

1.  A  day  room  for  men,  to  replace  the  frame  "  Klondike  "  now 
used.    Estimated  cost,  $25,000. 

2.  A  day  room  for  w^omcn.     Estimated  cost,  $25,000. 

3.  Keception  pavilion  for  nion,  including  bath  rooms  and  other 
a])purtcnances.     Estimated  cost,  $30,000, 

4.  Kocoption  pavilion  for  women,  similarly  furnished.  Esti- 
mated cost,  $30,000. 

5.  An  operation  pavilion  with  connect iiig  corridors,  to  be  lo- 
cated between  the  hospital  building^?.     Estimated  cost,  $25,000. 

Other  improvements  urgently  noedod  at  this  home  are: 

1.  New  hospital  pavilion  and  an  out-patient  building. 

2.  Enlargement  of  tho  laniulry  facilities. 

3.  Better  quarters  for  the  internes. 

i.  Improved  walks  connecting  all  buildings. 

6.  Exterior  painting  of  many  of  the  buildings  and  balconies. 
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4.     City  Hospital,  BlachweJVs  Island. 

James  D.  Lamb,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  702.  Average  daily  census,  632.  Employees 
December  31,  1J)0G,  222.    Total  expenditures,  $192,224.79. 

The  buildings  an*  in  s»;()0<l  condition  and  are  mainly  stone  or 
brick  structures.  Tlie  j)rincij)al  buildings  are  tbe  main  hospital 
buildings  with  annexes,  uiaternity  liosj)ital,  Strecker  Memorial 
Laboratory,  donnitories  for  employees,  boiler  house  and  laundry. 
The  building  occupied  by  the  New  York  City  Training  School 
for  Nurses  is  adjacent  to  the  City  Hospital. 

An  important  improvement  commenced  at  this  hospital  during 
the  year  was  the  construction  of  a  new  Women  Helpers'  dormi- 
tory with  a  capacity  of  87  beds.  The  completion  and  occupancy 
of  this  dormitory  w^ill  pennit  the  use  for  patients  of  wards  now 
occupied  by  employees.  Other  recent  improvements  are  the  com- 
pletion of  the  boiler  house  and  three  temporary  frame  pavilion?, 
the  opening  of  neurological  and  isolation  wards  in  the  annex,  the 
erection  of  an  additional  tubular  fire  escape  on  the  main  hospital, 
and  minor  improvements  in  equipment. 

It  is  planned  to  remove  from  the  main  hospital  building  the 
kitchens,  dining  rooms  and  general  service  dei)artment  and  the 
quarters  of  the  superintendent  and  the  medical  staff  by  the  erec- 
tion of  detached  buildings  for  these  purposes.  This  would  pro- 
vide room  for  about  200  additional  patients  at  a  cost  of  $200,000, 
w^hich  is  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  new  buildings.  This  pro- 
vides new  beds  for  patients  at  a  rate  of  $1,000  a  bed,  while  the 
cost  of  new  construction  for  hospital  purposes  seldom  falls  below 
$2,500  a  bed  in  the  city.  The  appropriation  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  superintendent's   residence    $20,000 

For  residence  for  medical  staff 55,000 

For  storehouse  and  service  building 125,000 

The  old  boiler  house  is  to  Ix^  fitted  u])  as  a  sorting  room  for  the 
laundry,  and  the  slio])s  now  in  cellars  will  be  located  in  the  second 
old  boiler  house,  which  is  near  the  main  building. 

Other  greatly  nee<led  improvements  at  the  hospital  are: 

1.  A  dormitory  for  convalescent  })atients. 

2.  A  better  location  for  the  operating  room. 
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3.  A  new  maternity  hospital  building  to  replace  the  old  wooden 
structure,  which  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  because  of  its  flimsy 
construction,  is  a  serious  fire  menace  to  the  other  buildings  of 
the  group. 

5.     Metropolilan  Ilospilal,  I^lacJiWclVs  Island. 

Gkoroe  T.  Stkwakt,  ISL  I.).,  Superintendent. 

Total  capacity,  1,187.  Average  daily  census,  1,168.  Em- 
ployees December  31,  190C,  3G9.     Expenditures,  $310,919.26. 

The  buildings  are  well  grouped  and  located  on  the  north  end 
of  Blackwell's  Island.  The  stnictures  are  stone  or  brick,  except 
a  few  frame  pavilions  and  tents,  the  latter  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Metrojmlitan  Hospital.  The 
Nurses'  Home  is  near  the  main  building. 

Recent  improvements: 

The  infirmary  building  has  had  interior  and  exterior  painting 
and  stool  ceilings  are  provided.  The  tents  used  in  the  outdoor 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients  have  b<»en  repaired  and  con- 
nected by  enclosed  passageways.  Two  tubular  fire  escapes  have 
been  added  to  the  men's  intirmarv  and  the  women's  infirmary 
has  new  windows  and  sashes.  The  new  dormitory  for  men  helpers, 
now  nearly  coinj)leted,  is  a  tliro(»-story  brick  building  with  a  cellar. 
This  is  a  much  needed  improvement. 

A  notable  increase  has  Ixm'u  made  in  the  staff  of  the  nurses  and 
employees  at  the  tuberculosis  infirmaries.  In  1003  there  was  a 
ratio  of  21  patients  to  each  nurse  or  orderly.  There  is  now  one 
nurse  or  orderlv  for  each  11  ]>atients.  The  dietarv  at  the  Tuber- 
culosis  Infirmary  has  been  much  improved. 

Contemplated  im])rovcments : 

Appro})riati(ms  of  $2r)0,0()()  liave  Ixk'U  made  to  provide  a  new 
and  larger  Nurses'  Home  an<l  Training  School,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  and  a  wing  for  the  present  Nurses'  Home,  which 
will  then  be  used  throughout  as  a  dormitory  for  women  employees; 
the  change  is  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  The  womlen  pavilions, 
which  disfigure  the  north  end  of  the  island,  will  Ik?  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.     Two  have  already  been  demolished. 

The  location  of  the  small  leper  colony  at  this  hospital  seems 
undesirable  although  it  is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable in  this  climate.    A  more  remote  situation  is  recommended. 
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Increased  facilities  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  are 
much  needed.  The  two  buildings  for  this  class  of  patients,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  tents,  have  a  normal  capacity  of  633  beds, 
which  was  much  exceeded  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  delay  in  awarding  the  contract  for  the  proposed  Sea  View 
Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  caused  by  proceedings  in  court,  and 
in  view  of  the  constantly  growing  demand,  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  lo  care  for  tuberculosis  patients  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  department. 

The  present  serv^ice  building  is  badly  located,  and  out  of  repair. 
It  lacks  proper  storage  and  refrigerating  capacity  and  is  otherwise 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  this  large  and  growing  hospital. 

A  reception  building,  which  should  provide  for  the  bathing  and 
examination  of  incoming  patients,  and  the  fumigation  of  their 
personal  eilects,  should  be  provided.  The  laboratory,  autopsy  and 
morgue  equipment  is  deficient,  and  a  new  building  properly  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  is  needed. 

6.    ,New  Yorh  City  Children  s  Hospitals  and  Schools,  Randall's 

Island. 

Mbs.  Mary  C.  Dunimiy,  Su])erintendent. 

Bed  capacity  for  inmates,  1,564.  Average  daily  census,  1,335. 
Employees  December  31,  1900,  399.  Total  expenditures  for 
1900,  $292,711.10. 

This  institution  consists  of  three  divisions,  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital for  Skin,  Eye  and  other  Diseases,  the  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Idiots.  Nearly  900  chil- 
dren are  found  in  the  two  last  named  divisions  while  more  than 
500  are  in  the  hospital.  A  day  school  for  normal  children  w^ho 
arc  at  the  hosj)ital  is  providcMl.  This  school  had  a  daily  average 
attendance  during  1900,  of  207. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  during  the  year  was  the 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  men  helpers'  dormitory. 
This  was  originally  erected  with  cells  for  the  workhouse  help,  and 
was  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  imhealthful  as  well.  Its  use  still 
further  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  helpers.  The 
reconstnicted  building  has  a  bed  capacity  of  150  with  ample  lava- 
tory facilities  for  the  emj)loyees. 

The  hospital  building  has  had  extensive  exterior  renovation. 
The  building  used  formerly  for  the  band  has  been  remodelled  and 
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is  now  a  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel.  Many  minor  improvements 
and  changes  have  been  made  in  equipment. 

The  general  condition  of  the  buildings  is  satisfactory,  though 
some  of  the  pavilions  are  old  structures  which  will  soon  need  re- 
placing. The  buildings,  except  the  hospital,  are  over-crowded  and 
enlarged  facilities  are  ro<|iiired.  Tli<^  Infants'  Iloi^pital  lias  been 
discontinued  and  its  wards  nre  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

The  general  management  is  efficient.  An  assistant  superinten- 
dent has  recently  Ixjen  appointed,  and  a  dietitian  is  employed  for 
service  at  this  institution,  which  should  insure  a  better  dietary 
as  well  as  better  general  care  of  food. 

Contemplated  improvements: 

There  has  Ixen  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  erection  of  five 
water  towers  to  contain  toilets,  bath  rooms  and  lavatories  in  the 
girls'  dormitory  Xo.  2,  old  ])avilion  F,  and  the  building  called 
Ward  15.  When  an  appro])riation  is  secured  it  is  planned  to  erect 
a  hospital  building  for  the  mentally  infirm.  The  present  build- 
ings used  for  this  purj^ose  are  old  and  inadequate. 

The  principal  needs  are: 

1.  A  hospital  building  for  the  mentally  infirm. 

2.  Two  additional  pavilions,  one  for  the  inmates  of  the  school 
for  feeble-minded,  and  one  for  the  inmates  of  the  custodial  asylum. 

3.  A  new  industrial  school. 

4.  A  nurses'  home  and  the  establishment  of  a  training  school. 

5.  A  new  dormitory  for  women  helpers. 

6.  The  enlargement  of  the  laundries. 

7.  A  new  ice  house. 

7.  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

In  connection  w^ith  its  hospitals  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  maintains  training  schools  for 
nurses,  which  are  imder  the  license  and  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

The  New  YorJc  City  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Gilmour,  Superintendent. 

Location,  on  BlackwelTs  Island,  arljoiniuc:  the  City  Hospital 
which  it  supplies  \vith  nurses.  The  IN'urscs'  Home  is  a  three- 
story  stone  structure,  with  wings  four  stories  high. 
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This  school  now  also  supplies  trained  and  pupil  nurses  to 
Gouverneur,  Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals,  distributed  for 
service  on  Deccmiber  31,  190C,  as  follows: 

Six  trained  nurses,  48  pupil  nurses,  8  probationers,  3  male 
orderlies,  at  City  Hospital;  1  trained  nurse,  18  pupil  nurses,  at 
Gouverneur  Hospital ;  1  trained  nurse,  13  pupil  nurses,  at  Harlem 
Hospital;  1  trained  nurse,  10  pupil  nurses,  at  Fordham  Hospital; 
1  pupil  nurse  on  vacation. 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Miss  Jane  M.  Pindeli.,  Superindent. 

• 

This  is  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and 
Tuberculosis  Infirmary.  The  Xurses'  Home  is  located  near  the 
main  hospital.  A  new  home  is  to  be  erected  and  the  present  one 
used  for  women  employees,  as  the  present  building  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  training  school  and  dormitory  purposes  for  nurses. 

Permanent  nurses  are  hired  for  service  in  the  infirmary  wards. 
Pupil  nurses  are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  serve  in  the 
infirmary  two  weeks  only  in  each  year. 

The  school  included  on  its  list  of  officers  and  employees: 

Officers,  2;  supervising  nurses,  2;  trained  nurses,  0;  male 
nurses,  G;  head  pupil  nurses,  5;  pupil  nurses,  51  ;  probationers,  C; 
permanent  nurses,  30;  orderlies,  41;  matron,  1  ;  i)aid  helpers,  33; 
unpaid  help,  1 ;  clinical  assistants,  2. 

Architectural  Survey  Needed. 

There  is  a  generally  recognized  need  for  larger  facilities  in  the 
public  charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  This  need  will  be  met 
by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  from  year  to  year.  Such  ex- 
tensive operations  should  be  carried  on  only  along  a  well  defined 
and  comprehensive  plan,  having  in  view  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  the  several  buildings  proposed,  both  as  related  to  other 
buildings  of  the  group,  and  as  related  to  the  entire  system.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  an  architectural  survey  of  the  entire 
grounds  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
be  authorized,  and  that  a  lay-out  be  made  showing  the  location 
of  present  buildings  and  making  recommendations  for  future 
building  operations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED 

HOSPITALS. 

John  Wintebs  Bbannan,  M.  D.,  President. 

S.  T.  Abmstbong^  M.  D.y  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

This  department  of  the  New  York  City  govemm^it  has  super* 
vision  of  liellevue;  Gouvemeur^  Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals, 
all  of  which  are  emergency  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  acute 
medical  or  surgical  cases. 

This  control  is  vested  in  the  "  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals,"  dating  from  February  1,  1902,  when 
section  692  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  became 
eflFective,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  over  these  hospitals  ceased. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  patients  treated  in  these 
emergency  hospitals  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  dependents 
'  who  receive  treatment  or  care  in  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
the  public  charities  department.  The  removal  of  these  hospitals 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  has 
resulted  in  an  overlapping  of  interests  which  concern  both  depart- 
ments. A  waste  by  duplication  of  sub-dopartments  results. 
Through  division  of  direction,  which  allows  failure  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility, the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  best  interests 
of  th(^  poor  have  not  been  conserved.  The  13oard  of  Trustees  of 
Rcllevne  and  Allied  Hospitals  has  supplied  eflScient  medical  and 
surgical  services  in  hospitals,  but  has  not  always  shown  economy 
in  expenditures,  nor  due  regard  to  the  pauperizing  effect,  or  tend- 
ency, of  free  treatment  unnecessarily  bestowed.  Payment  has 
seldom  been  collected  from  nonresident  patients,  though  the  char- 
ter of  the  city  directs  such  collection  to  be  made.  No  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  of  voluntary  applicants  is  made,  with  the 
result  that  nonresidents  claiming  to  reside  in  New  York  receive 
free  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city,  and 
residents  owning  property,  or  otherwise  able  to  pay  for  hospital 
relief,  can  readily  secure  free  treatment.  Persons  taken  to  Belle- 
vue and  the  Allied  Hospitals  when  injured  or  sick,  and  proving 
to  have  money  or  property,  however  willing  they  may  be  to  pay 
for  their  treatment,  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so;  whereas 
payment  should  be  accepted  in  all  cases  where  the  patient  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay. 
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As  is  80  frequently  the  case  with  city  work,  the  new  hospitals 
have  not  been  completed  according  to  contracts.  The  work  of 
construction  has  lagged,  and  two  of  the  contracts  are  nearly  or 
quite  two  years  behind  the  time  specified  for  their  completion, 
and  are  not  yet  done.  The  trustees  have  objected  to  complying 
with  the  statutory  requirement  of  submission  of  plans  for  new 
buildings  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and,  pending  the  judicial 
determination  of  the  question  of  the  State  Board's  jurisdiction, 
claim  exemption  from  the  operations  of  this  law.  Expensive 
buildings  have  therefore  been  erected  without  the  benefit  of  the 
experienced  criticism  of  the  State  Board.  The  buildings  already 
disclose  defects  in  arrangement  which  are  recognized  by  the  board 
of  trustees  themselves. 

1.  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Abmstbong,  Oeneral  Medical  Superintendent 

Miss  Anna  Goodbich,  Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Training 
School. 

A  general  hospital  for  acute  diseases,  with  wards  for  alcoholic 
patients,  sick  prisoners  and  the  examination  of  the  alleged  insane. 

Location,  26th  to  28th  streets,  First  avenue  and  East  River. 

Present  capacity  for  patients,  including  Emergency  Hospital 
—  for  Maternity  cases  —  located  at  223  East  26th  street,  1,013. 
Average  daily  census  for  the  year  1906,  804  patients.  Number  of 
employees  December  31,  1906,  654,  including  3  oificers,  47.  resi- 
dent physicians,  189  nurses,  15  probationers,  and  400  other 
employees. 

The  buildings  in  use  are  chiefly  stone  or  brick  structures.  The 
main  buildings  are  old.     General  repairs  are  well  mada 

The  hospital  is  overtaxed  in  many  wards  to  accommodate  the 
patients,  the  total  number  of  these  being  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
bed  capacity,  due  regard  being  given  to  essential  classification  of 
patients  by  sex,  age  and  classes  of  diseases. 

The  nursing  force  needs  to  be  increased,  without  waiting  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  nurses'  schools.  The  nurses  are 
now  overworked  to  the  point  of  breaking  down  in  health,  and 
their  duty  periods  are  lengthened  and  vacations  curtailed  to  meet 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  service. 

The  number  of  other  employees  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  patients.  A  higher  grade  and  better  paid  foroe 
of  employees  would  be  economical,  as  it  would  permit  «^ 
material  reduction  in  the  force  to  he  lodged  ttud  1^ 
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Plans  are  ready  for  a  new  and  larger  Bellevue,  and  con- 
struction of  pavilions  A  and  B,  which  will  finally  form  the 
southeast  wing  of  the  new  main  hospital  group,  is  well  advanced. 

2.  Gouvemeur  Hospital. 

Miss  Jessie  Alma  Stowers,  Supervising  Nurse. 

An  emergency  hospital  for  acute  diseases. 

Location,  Gouvemeur  Slip  and  East  River. 

Present  capacity  for  patients,  100.  Average  daily  census 
during  1906,  69  patients.  Total  number  of  employees  December 
31,  1906,  93,  including  1  supervising  nurse,  7  resident  physicians, 
19  nurses  and  66  other  employees. 

The  new  wing,  interior  remodeling  and  improved  equipment, 
all  nearly  completed,  will  effect  a  great  extension  of  the  service 
which  can  be  rendered  by  the  hospital  in  this  crowded  section  of 
Manhattan. 

The  poor  contract  work  which  has  been  done  in  making  these 
improvements  and  the  great  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  inspection  report  to  the  Board 
showed  that  over  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  contract  for 
this  work  was  let  to  John  R.  Sheehan  and  Company,  for  $301,290 
to  be  c«)ni[>let<3d  in  540  consecutive  calendar  days.  The  contract 
provides  tlitit  $100  p<'r  day  should  be  forfeited  by  the  contractor 
as  li(|ni(lated  damages  for  overtime.  This  forfeit  has  not  been 
enforced  and  the  work  has  dragged  along  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  architect,  the  construction  inspector  and  the  board  of  trustees 
to  have  it  hastened.  The  work  itself  is  very  poor,  interior  paint- 
ing, woodwork,  trim,  flooring,  plastering  and  finish,  all  being 
defective  and  careless  workmanship,  and  the  construction  reports 
show  that  the  whole  w^ork  has  been  slighted  and  done  with  poor 
materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  architect,  he  claims  to  have 
been  instructed  by  the  corporation  counsel  to  certify  to  the  partial 
payments  on  the  contract  as  they  fell  due,  with  reductions  in 
amoimt  to  offset  any  defective  work.  This  became  increasingly 
difficult  as  time  elapsed,  and,  should  the  contractor  default  at 
this  time,  the  city  would  be  a  heavy  loser. 

The  manner  in  which  the  contract  for  the  Gouvemeur  hospital 
extension  has  been  executed  and  the  existing  building  repaired 
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is  discreditable  to  the  city  government,  and  the  new  building  is 
inferior  in  design  and  construction  to  that  first  erected. 

3.     Harlem  Hospital. 

Miss  Sabah  A.  Gainsfobth,  Supervising  Nurse. 

Location,  120th  street  and  East  river. 

"New  buildings  at  136th  street  and  Lenox  avenue,  not  yet  in  use. 

Present  capacity  for  patients,  60.  Average  number  of  patients 
during  the  year,  47.  Employees,  December  31,  1906,  65,  divided 
as  follows:  Supervising  nurse,  1;  resident  physician,  6;  nurses, 
14;  other  employees,  44. 

The  buildings  in  use  are  frame  structures. 

The  new  buildings  at  136th  street  and  Lenox  avenue  are  practi- 
cally completed,  and  are  about  to  be  examined  for  final  acceptance. 

The  general  construction  work  is  good,  though  there  has  been 
great  delay  in  executing  the  contracts  by  the  contractors  of  the 
main  hospital,  the  Carlin  Construction  Company,  to  whoni  the 
contract  was  let  for  $329,900.  This  contract  is  almost  two  years 
overtime  after  allowing  for  extras,  and  no  collection  of  forfeit 
for  overtime  has  been  made,  though  the  loss  to  the  city  of  the  use 
of  this  large  hospital  for  two  years  has  been  heavy,  and  renewed 
leases  of  the  120th  street  property  have  been  necessary. 

The  toal  cost  of  the  hospital,  including  power  building,  am- 
bulance house  and  morgue,  will  be  somewhat  over  the  appropria- 
tion, which  was  $613,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  hospitals  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  original  acceptance  of  the  plans  for 
this  hospital,  and  they  have  changed  them  in  many  respects, 
usually  for  the  better,  but  several  important  features  are  dis- 
appointing in  result.  The  iron  balconies  for  convalescents,  an 
added  feature,  are  not  of  good  design,  and  have  rusted  and 
streaked  the  brick  work. 

There  is  much  loss  of  valuable  space  through  the  introduction 
of  extra  stairways  and  elevators,  three  of  each  being  provided, 
while  two  might  have  served,  as  the  buildings  are  of  fireproof 
construction.  The  fire  escapes  are  too  steep  and  narrow,  and 
open  from  windows  instead  of  from  doors.  The  windows  of 
wards,  toilets  and  bathrooms,  facing  residence  flats  on  all  sides, 
are  now  of  clear  glass.     The  elevator  shafts  have  o^eiv  gc\XV  ^o^ 
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permitting  sound,  dust,  and  —  in  case  of  fire  —  smoke,  to  cir- 
culate from  floor  to  floor. 

4.     Fordham  Hospital. 

Miss  C.  E.  Gbay,  Supervising  iN'urse. 

Location,  Aqueduct  avenue,  near  190th  street,  borough  of  the 
Bronx. 

New  buildings  on  Croton  avenue,  near  Pelham  avenue,  not  yet 
in  use. 

Present  capacity  for  patients,  50.  Average  daily  census  for 
1906,  50.  Employees  December  31,  1906,  44,  including  2  offi- 
cers, 4  resident  physicians,  10  nurses,  and  28  other  employees. 

The  new  buildings  are  just  completed,  and  the  furniture  is 
being  received. 

The  appropriation  available  for  this  new  hospital  was  $651,250. 
Contracts  for  plumbing,  heating,  lay-out  of  grounds,  drug  room 
and  supervision,  excluding  preliminary  expenses,'charged  the  fund 
January  1,  1907,  with  $609,038.26,  and  including  preliminary 
expenses  $646,254.50.  The  balance  available  at  that  date  there- 
fore was  $4,995.50. 

The  buildings  include  the  main  hospital,  nurses'  home,  power 
house  and  laundry  building,  and  ambulance  and  stable  buildings. 
The  hospital  is  well  planned  and  well  constructed.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  contracts  on  this  work  are  about  six  months  overdue. 
The  time  for  their  completion  was  set  for  July,  1906. 

The  attention  of  the  board  of  trustees  has  been  called  to  some 
minor  defects  in  the  finishing  of  the  building,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  remedied.  In  the  power  house,  the  "  balancers  '*  need  a  pro- 
tecting  railing,  as  they  are  near  an  entrance  door,  where  a  mis- 
step  might  prove  fatal.  The  tanks  on  the  roof  of  the  wings 
should  be  housed  to  add  to  the  appearance  and  prevent  the  lia- 
bility to  freezing  in  severe  weather. 

5.     Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

The  department  maintains  excellent  schools  for  male  and  female 
nurses  in  connection  with  the  Bellevue  hospital  and  the  Emer- 
gency hospital.  The  service  will  extend  to  the  new  hospitals  as 
they  are  opened  for  patients.  The  old  hospitals  allied  with  Belle- 
vue are  served  by  nurses  from  the  New  York  City  Training  School. 
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The  Belleviie  training  schools  graduated  over  fifty  nurses  in 
1906.  The  opportunities  for  thorough  training  are  unexcelled, 
though  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hospitals  has  entailed  heavy  work 
on  the  nurses,  both  graduates  and  pupils. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. 

The  Bellevue  and  its  allied  hospitals  have  a  larger  number  of 
emergency  cases  than  come  under  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities.  The  character  of  the  cases,  however,  does  not 
account  for  the  wide  diflFerence  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  New  York  of  maintaining  public  charges  in  the  several 
municipal  hospitals  located  within  the  First  Judicial  District, 
and  particularly  the  comparative  cost  in  the  hospitals  under  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  hospitals  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  respectively: 


MUNICIPAL  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  BO  ROUGH 8  OF  MAN- 
HATTAN AND  THE  BRONX. 

Comparative  table  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1906. 


HOSPITALS. 


BeOevue  and  Us  aJHed  hos- 
jfOalt. 

Bellevue 

Fordham 

Harlem 

Gouvemeur 

y 

HotpUaU  under  Devprt- 
metU  at  PvbHe  Charitiea, 

CitT 

Metropolitan 

Children's  Hospital  and 
Schools 


t 

Whole 

number  of 

Number 

Daily 

patients 
treated. 

remain- 

average 

Cost  of 

ing 
October 

during 

main- 

All public 

the 

tenance. 

charges. 

1,  1906. 

year. 

26.729 

761 

808 

$481,810  63 

1.318 

67 

51 

32.166  83 

3.614 

35 

48 

36.391  64 

2.850 

51 

71 

63.619  99 

6,770 

641 

656 

194.684  48 

8.305 

991 

1.097 

306.849  11 

2.484 

1.418 

1,314 

287.006  36 

Per 

capita 

weekly 

cost. 


$11  46 
12  16 
14  13 
17  18 


6  71 
6  38 

4  20 


Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 
Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  OP  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
THE  SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Second  Judicial  District  has  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows  concerning  the  condition  of  the  alms- 
houses and  other  pubic  charitable  institutions  in  his  district. 
The  Commissioner  has  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  public  institu- 
tions in  his  district  through  personal  visits^  correspondence  with 
their  officers  and  close  scrutiny  of  the  reports  of  the  Board's 
inspectors. 

The  principal  improvements  during  the  past  year  are  the  com- 
pletion and  occupation  of  the  new  hospital  building  at  the  Rock- 
land county  almshouse^  and  the  erection  of  new  bams  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  city  almshouse.  Important  alterations  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  interior  of  the  almshouses  of  Newburgh  city 
and  of  Suffolk  and  Orange  counties. 

New  hospital  buildings  or  greatly  improved  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  are  being  planned  in  Orange  and  Suffolk  counties 
and  in  Newburgh  and  Poughkeepsie  city  almshouses. 

The  administration  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  was 
satisfactory  during  the  year.  Although  many  improvements  were 
made,  there  remain  needs  of  importance  in  most  of  the  alms- 
houses,  for  which  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  coun- 
ties should  make  provision,  as  recommended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

Several  institutions  still  use  oil  lamps  for  lighting.  This  is  a 
dangerous  method  in  buildings  where  the  inmates  are  old  and 
feeble,  and  gives  unsatisfactory  service.  The  ventilation  is  poor 
is  some  of  the  almshouses.  Where  chief  dependence  is  placed  on 
windows,  the  ventilation  is  sure  to  be  poor,  for  almshouse  inmates 
are  noted  for  their  antipathy  to  open  windows.  The  water  supply 
is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  affecting  institutions. 
Almshouses  especially  need  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  gen- 
eral use.  It  should  be  delivered  in  quantity  and  pressure  suffi- 
cient for  use  in  fighting  fire.  Storage  tanks  located  in  the  attics 
of  the  buildings  supplied  do  not  fill  the  needs,  either  as  regards 
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supply  or  pressure.  Many  of  the  institutions  need  better  drainage 
or  better  plumbing  equipment  The  general  health  is  seriously 
endangered  by  neglect  of  these  matters.  In  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions the  plumbing  and  toilet  equipment  is  so  defective  as  to 
constitute  a  nuisance. 

Laundry  and  bathing  facilities  are  inadequate  at  several  alms- 
houses. The  use  of  steam  laundering  machinery  is  a  very  great 
improvement  over  old  methods  in  institutional  v^ork.  The  work 
is  done  much  better  and  far  more  easily  with  steam  laundry 
machinery.  Shower  baths  are  recommended  as  being  more  sani- 
tary and  giving  much  quicker  service. 

Full  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
in  regard  to  fire  protection  and  means  of  escape  is  strongly  urged. 
The  necessary  equipment  is  not  very  expensive.  While  the  Board 
believes  in  economical  administration  of  institutions,  it  is  regarded 
as  mistaken  economy  to  risk  lives  and  valuable  property  through 
neglect  to  provide  simple  and  effective  means  for  protection  from 
fire  dangers. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  many  almshouses  are 
providing  adequate  hospital  equipment  for  the  care  of  inmates 
who  need  special  care.  Suitable  hospital  rooms  and  capable 
nursing  save  many  lives.  They  also  make  more  comfortable  the 
last  days  of  the  aged.  AVith  careful  management  they  do  not 
excessively  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  they 
provide  for  some  of  those  wlio  were  formerly  sent  to  private  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  for  those  alnady  in  almshouses,  who  become  sick. 

Tramps  are  no  longer  given  n^fuge  at  most  of  the  almshouses 
of  the  State.  The  law  provides  for  their  proper  treatment  by  the 
police  departments.  They  are  not  dependent  poor  and  have  no 
claim  on  the  poor  fund  for  relief.  The  boards  of  supervisors,  in 
the  few  counties  where  entortainmont  is  still  afforded  tramps  at 
the  almshouses  should  adopt  and  enforce  a  resolution  excluding 
tramps. 

The  almshouse  system  is  Nassau  county  is  poor.  Town  alms- 
houses are  provided,  one  for  the  town  poor  of  Hempstead,  and 
one  for  the  town  poor  of  the  towns  of  ITorth  Hempstead  and 
Oyster  Bay.  The  charges  who  are  county  poor  are  either  relieved 
in  their  homes  or  boarded  by  contract  with  the  town  almshouses, 
or  else  with  a  private  institution  at  Amityville.  A  county  alms- 
house is  needed  in  Nassau  county,  where  the  county  and  town 
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poor  alike  would  be  gathered  in  one  institution.  The  main- 
tenance charges  would  be  reduced  and  the  quality  of  service  greatly 
improved  by  such  consolidation.  The  population  of  the  county 
almshouse,  if  established,  would  be  between  70  and  100  persons, 
who  could  be  very  well  cared  for  at  the  same  cost  as  is  now  paid 
for  the  poor  care  given  in  the  small  and  antiquated  town  alms- 
houses. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Dutchess  County  Almshouse,  Millbrook,  N.  Y, 

Capacity,  150.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $80,000. 

The  New  York  Stale  cottage  plaq  is  followed  in  the  arrangiv 
ment  of  the  four  brick  buildings,  which  are  connected  by  enclosed 
corridors.  The  residence  of  the  supc^rintendent  of  the  poor  is  on 
the  premises,  but  in  a  detached  frauie  building.  All  the  buildings 
are  in  good  condition. 

The  farm  contains  103  acres,  valued  at  $3,000. 

Improvements  include  painting,  interior  plastering  and  wood- 
work in  the  men's  building;  rej)airs  to  plastering  throughout  all 
buildings;  outside  painting  of  superintend(»nt's  residence;  pro- 
viding fly  screens  for  all  windows,  and  enlarging  w-ater  main  from 
the  spring  to  the  reservoir.     Further  painting  is  planned. 

Census, 

Males.        Female.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 64  18  82 

Children  under  2  vears  old 

Children  between  2  and  16  vears.  . . 

Xumber  of  blind 1  .  .  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes .  .  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 4  . .  4 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics .  .  1  1 

Persons  over  70  years  old 20  10  30 

The  needs  are:  A  steam  laundry;  additional  employees,  includ- 
ing nurse  and  institution  cook;  outside  hydrants;  occupation  of 
hospital  departments  for  the  sick;  and  outside  iron  fire  escapes. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  record  of  inmates  should  be  kept 
as  required  by  section  138  of  the  Poor  Law. 


•    • 


•    • 


•    ■ 
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Hempstead  Town  Almshouse,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  40.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $8,000. 

The  almshouse  is  a  frame  building  three  stories  high.  It  is 
located  about  two  miles  from  Hempstead.  There  is  also  a  small 
cottage  for  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease.  The  build- 
ings are  old  but  in  good  repair. 

The  only  improvement  is  exterior  painting.  Lighting  by  elec- 
tricity is  being  considered. 

The  farm  contains  60  acres,  worth  about  $20,000  on  account  of 
its  favorable  location, 

'    Census. 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 21  4  25 

Children  imder  2  years  old 

Children  between  2  and  16  years.  . . 

Number  of  blind 

Number  of  deaf-mutes. 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  1  3 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 5  3  8 

One  inmate  is  a  coimty  charge. 

The  principal  needs  are:  Additional  hose  for  fire  use;  extension 
of  stair  fire  escapes  to  the  groimd;  repairs  to  bams  and  outbuild- 
ings; a  safer  method  of  lighting;  equipment  and  use  of  the  shower 
baths ;  and  a  cold  storage  room. 

North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  Town  Almshouse,  "Jones 

Institute,"  East  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  50.     Estiniatcr]  value  of  buildings,  $7,000. 

The  almshouse  is  throe  miles  from  Ovstor  Bav,  and  is  a  frame 
two-story  building,  with  basement  and  attic.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  building  is  good,  though  the  floors  and  stair  treads 
are  much  worn. 

The  farm  contains  70  acres,  worth  about  $8,000. 

No  improvements  are  reported. 
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CensiLs. 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 23  9  32 

Children  under  2  years  of  age 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. . . 

Number  of  blind 1 

N  umber  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 1  .  .  1 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 5  5  10 


Of  the  inmates  present  five  are  county  charges. 

Needs:  A  better  supply  of  water  for  fire  protection;  a  central 
heating  plant;  a  better  lighting  system;  new  beds  and  chairs; 
a  better  dietary  and  enlarged  dairy;  and  repairs  to  floors,  stairs; 
and  sills. 

Newburgh  City  and  Town  Almshouse,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,   125.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $40,000. 

The  brick  almshouse  buildings  are  two,  or  two  and  a  half  stories 
high.  The  main  building,  administration  building,  men's  dormi- 
tory and  women's  dormitory,  are  attached  structures.  All  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  farm  contains  about  74  acres,  estimated  to  be  worth 
$75,000.  The  general  equipment,  except  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
is  satisfactory.  The  laundry,  however,  includes  only  hand  ap- 
paratus. 

Kecent  improvements: 

The  yards  for  inmates  have  been  newly  graded  and  fenced. 
The  women's  building  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
substantial  piazza,  with  connecting  stairs,  opening  from  the  dif- 
ferent floors.  Interior  painting  of  plastering  and  woodwork 
throughout.  The  barns  and  sheds  have  been  painted,  and  a  new 
brick  shop  for  shoe  shop,  ])aint  room  and  reception  bathroom  is  ' 
being  built. 

It  is  planned  to  paint  the  exterior  and  add  a  story  to  the  men's 
building  to  provide  suitable  hospital  rooms  for  men.  A  fire  escape 
or  outside  piazza  will  be  built  on  the  men's  building. 
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CensiLs, 

Males. 

Xiimber  of  inmates 66 

Children  under  2  years  old 1 

Children  between  2  and  IG 

Number  of  blind 2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2 

Number  of  idiots 1 

Number  of  epileptics 2 


Females. 

ToUl. 

53 

119 

■    • 

1 

■    • 

1 

•    • 

3 

■   • 

1 

•    • 

2 

•    • 

1 

1 

3 

Needs:  Better  hospital  facilities  and  nurses  for  the  sick;  a 
steam  laundry;  shower  baths  for  men;  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  record  of  inmates  should  be  kept  as  required  by  section 
138  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Orange  County  Almshouse,  Orange  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  175.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $60,000. 

The  main  buildings  are  three  stories  high  and  are  connected 
by  a  stone  building  two  stories  high.  The  buildings  are  stone  or 
brick  structures.  A  detached  building  is  used  for  senile  male 
inmates.  The  superintendent's  residence  is  a  new  frame  cottage 
located  across  the  road  from  the  other  buildings.  The  general 
condition  of  the  buildings  is  good. 

The  farm  contains  203  acres,  worth  about  $20,000. 

Recent  improvements : 

The  superintendent  has  occupied  the  new  residence  built  last 
year.  The  grounds  alx)ut  the  cottage  are  neatly  graded  and  an  ar- 
tistic stone  fence  is  constructed  next  the  i-oad.  A  new  bakery  and 
portable  oven  was  arranged  in  the  basement.  Metal  ceilings  were 
placed  in  the  new  bakery  and  hall.  A  new  range  and  water  boiler 
were  placed  in  the  hospital  kitchen.  The  cow  stables  were  im- 
proved and  two  automatic  Drew  carriers  supplied  for  cleaning 
them. 

It  is  planned  to  improve  the  hospital  facilities  by  raising  and 
remodeling  the  detached  stone  building  and  arranging  it  for  use 
by  tuberculosis  patients,  and  by  providing  surgical  rooms  in  the 
men's  hospital.  Additional  machinery  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
laundry  and  new  hose  for  the  outdoor  hydrants.  Electric  lighting 
will  probably  be  supplied. 

I 
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Census. 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 92  38  130 

Children  under  2  years  old 2  1  3 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. .  . 

Number  of  blind 6  . .  6 

Number  of  deaf-mutes. 

Number  of  feeble-minded 5  14  19 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 1  2  3 

Persons  over  70  years  old 45  11  56 

The  chief  needs  are:  Better  hospital  facilities;  electric  light- 
ing; forced  ventilation;  additional  laundry  equipment;  outside 
iron  fire  escapes;  a  reel  for  fire  hose;  additional  employees  for 
nursing  service  and  institution  cooking;  and  a  central  kitchen. 

Poughkeepsie  City  Home,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $85,000. 

There  are  three  brick  residence  buildings,  three  stories  high, 
in  good  condition.     The  laundry  building  is  detached. 

The  old  bams  and  outbuildings  were  removed  and  the  lawn  ex- 
tended where  they  stood.  A  new  bam  and  stable  costing  $5,300 
was  built  and  is  very  well  arranged  and  well  constructed.  A  new 
shed,  22  x  42,  partly  enclosed,  was  built  by  the  superintendent. 
The  bams  and  outbuildings  were  all  well  painted.  Ground  is 
broken  and  the  excavation  made  for  the  new  detached  hospital 
building,  which  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the  institution  by  a  public  spirited 
citizen. 

The  farm  contains  30  acres  and  is  worth  about  $11,500. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 31  30  61 

Children  under  2  years  old 3  . .  3 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. .  . 


•    • 


3 


Number  of  blind .  .  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  . .                2 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epilej)tics .  .  1                1 

Persons  over  70  vcai-s 1.*)  15              30 


Needs  not  provided  for:  Pi  re  escapes,  and  a  inftl«i\  «tet\\A3Jet* 
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Putnam  County  Almshouse,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.    Estimated  value  of  buildings  and  farm,  $20,000. 

The  almshouse  is  a  three-story  frame  structure  in  good  exterior 
condition.    The  interior  walls  need  painting  and  some  floors  need 
renewal.    A  detached  cottage  one  story  high  is  used  for  the  care  * 
of  senile  males  and  those  having  contagious  diseases.    It  is  in  very 
poor  condition. 

No  improvements  are  reported. 

The  farm  contains  200  acres. 


Cerjsiis, 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Number  of  inmates 11  4  15 

Children  under  2  years . . 

Children  between  2  and  IG  vears.  .  . 

«• 

Number  of  blind 1  . .  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded .  .  1  1 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  veara  old 4  3  7 


Needs:  A  safer  lighting;  system;  outside  iron  fire  escapes;  .v 
reservoir  of  water  at  sufficient  elevation  to  give  good  pressure  and 
equipment  of  the  institution  with  hydrants,  standj)ipes  and  hose; 
sanitary  toilet  and  bathing  accommodations  in  the  detached  cot- 
tage; and  an  attendant  for  men. 

Rockland  County  Almshouse,  Viola,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  loO.     Estimated   value  of  buildings,  $r>0,000. 

There  are  three  brick  buildings,  all  in  good  general  condition. 
The  men's  building  is  thr(»e  stories  liiu^li.  The  three-story  adminis- 
tration building  contains  also  tlie  women's  dormitory  department. 
The  detached  hospital  building  is  well  built  and  is  fully  occupied. 
The  men  have  the  ground  floor  nnd  the  wonien  the  upper  floor. 

Improvements : 

The  new  hospital  was  occupied  alxiut  DeoemlKM-  1,  1000.  Two 
new  steel  and  masonry  tanks  twT  provid(^<l  for  the  water  supply, 
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each  holding  70  barrels  and  are  located  in  the  ground  near  the 
buildings.  A  gasolene  pump  forces  air  into  the  tanks,  giving  ade- 
quate pressure  for  all  purposes.  Concrete  porches  have  been 
added  to  the  buildings. 

The  farm  contains  47  acres,  worth  $4,700.     The  number  of 
employees  is  too  small  for  the  needs. 

•  * 

Census. 

Number  of  inmates 

Children  under  2  years 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. ... 

Number  of  blind 1  1  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  2  A 

Numbelp  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 25  17  42 


ales. 

Females. 

XotaL 

60 

34 

94 

•    • 

1 

1 

Needs :  A  central  service  building,  with  corridors  connected  with 
the  dormitory  buildings;  a  safer  lighting  system;  shower  baths 
for  men;  a  steam  laundry;  removal  of  cesspool  in  use  from 
proximity  to  the  hospital ;  fire  escapes ;  additional  helpers  for  the 
farm  and  house  work  and  care  of  the  inmates;  better  ventilation 
in  the  dormitory  buildings;  completion  of  interior  renovation 
where  needed,  particularly  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  stairs  in  the 
men's  building. 

Suffolk  County  Almshouse^  Yaphank,  L.  L 

Capacity^  200.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $40,000. 

The  main  building  is  a  three-story  frame  structure,  with  base- 
ment, with  rear  wings  and  extensions  for  dormitory  and  service 
departments.  A  detached  hospital  building,  a  frame  structure,  is 
two  stories  high.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  are  well 
painted  and  in  good  order.     The  grounds  are  very  attractive. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Steel  wall  covering  and  ceilings  wore  put  in  several  rooms  and 
halls.  The  kitchen  was  enlarged  and  other  interior  changes  made. 
New  stables  were  arranged,  and  the  large  water  tank  painted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

75 

•   • 

63 

•    • 

138 

•    • 

•  • 

7 

•    • 

1 

•   • 

8 

1 

•    • 

1 

13 

33 

46 

•   • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

27 

26 

53 
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A  new  hospital  building  for  women  is  planned,  the  present 
hospital,  used  now  for  both  sexes,  to  be  retained  for  men.  Im- 
proved drainage  and  provision  of  indoor  flush  closets  are  under 
consideration. 

The  form  contains  600  acres,  worth  $40,000. 

Census. 

Number  of  inmates 

Children  under  2  years  of  age 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. . . 

Number  of  blind 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 

Needs:  A  safer  lighting  system;  enlarged  hospital  facilities; 
flush  water  closets  and  improved  drainage;  a  steam  laundry; 
shower  baths ;  improvement  to  fire  escapes. 

Westchester  Coimty  Almshouse,  Eastview,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  500.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $107,500. 

There  are  five  alrasliousc  buildings,  four  of  them  being  con- 
nected, and,  in  addition,  two  detached  hospital  buildings.  The 
general  condition  of  the  buildings  is  good,  though  the  almshouse 
buildings  are  very  old  and  not  well  arranged.  The  hospital  build- 
ings are  for  general  medical  and  surgical  work  and  for  tuber- 
culosis cases.  A  rear  department  of  hospital  No.  2  is  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  small  nursery  for  infants  is  a  very  poor 
building. 

Improvements. 

New  rear  walks  and  porches  wore  built.  Additioual  laundry 
machinery  was  installed.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  being  im- 
proved by  a  new  location  for  the  pigirerv  and  by  a  new  sewerage 
disposal  plant.  It  is  planned  to  remove  the  old  sheds  from  their 
proximity  to  the  hospital. 


Males. 

Females. ' 

Total. 

280 

83 

363 

3 

1 

4 

•    • 

4: 

•   • 

2 

•  • 

6 

•    • 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

•  • 

8 

•   • 

2 

•  • 

10 

56 

20 

76 

0 
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Census. 

Number  of  inmates 

Children  under  2  years 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. . . 

Number  of  blind 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 

The  important  needs  are :  Balconies  and  an  elevator  in  hospital 
No.  1 ;  a  morgue ;  extension  of  electric  lighting  throughout ;  im- 
proved mixer  in  shower  baths;  better  bath  and  toilet  rooms  for 
women;  removal  of  old  sheds  and  bam  which  are  too  near  the 
hospital ;  removal  of  the  unsanitary  cells  which  are  used  for  pun- 
ishment; better  nursery  building;  fire  escape  on  the  almshouse 
dormitories ;  and  new  floor  in  the  laundry  ironing  room. 

Children's  Home  for  the  City  and  Town  of  Newburgh, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  three  story  brick  and  concrete  building  is  on  High  street, 
in  the  city  of  Newburgh.  Recent  improvements  include  outside 
painting  and  furnishing  of  pictures  for  the  rooms. 

The  governing  body  is  the  Board  of  Almshouse  Commissioners 
of  the  city  and  town  of  Newburgh,  through  their  Children's  Home 
committee. 

Census. 

Number  of  children  present 

Children  between  2  and  5  years. . . . 
Children  between  5  and  12  years.  . . 
Children  between  12  and  16  years.  . 


Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

14 

18 

27 

1 

2     . 

3 

12 

9 

21 

1 

2 

3 

Needs:  Better  fire  protection,  including  standpipes,  extin- 
guishers, and  establishment  of  fire  drill.  The  fire  escapes  should 
extend  to  the  ground  and  be  enclosed  with  wire  mesh.  Additional 
furniture  and  furnishings  are  needed.  The  Public  Health  Law 
is  observed  in  part  only,  and  quarantine  is  not  strict.  Single  beds 
should  replace  the  double  beds  in  use. 
Vol.  1—26 
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Children's  Home,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Home  is  a  brick  building  two  stories  high,  with  attic  and 
cellar.  A  rear  extension  is  a  frame  structure.  No  improvements 
of  note  are  reported.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  but  are 
somewhat  crowded  and  do  not  provide  rooms  for  the  children  who 
are  sick.    The  home  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 

of  poor. 

CensiLS. 

Number  of  children  present 

Children  between  2  and  5  years. . . . 
Children  between  5  and  12  years. . . 
Children  between  12  and  16  years. . 


Boys. 

Girl*. 

TatML 

32 

10 

42 

7 

3 

10 

22 

7 

29 

3  . 

•  . 

3 

Needs:  Full  compliance  with  the  Public  Health  Law;  stand- 
pipes,  fire  drill  and  iron  stair  fire  escapes;  an  addition  to  the 
building  for  hospital  and  quarantine;  additional  school  supplies; 
and  the  discarding  of  all  double  beds. 

Suffolk  County  Children's  Home,  Yaphank,  L.  I. 

The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor.  The  building  is  a  three-story  frame  structure,  with 
basement  and  attic,  and  is  in  good  repair; 

Improvements  include  interior  painting,  new  roller  window 
shades  and  the  purchase  of  some  new  beds  and  mattresses. 

Census. 

Number  of  children  present 

Children  between  2  and  5  years.  . . . 
Children  between  5  and  12  years.  . . 
Children  between  12  and  16  years.  . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

24 

19 

43 

2 

9 

11 

18 

6 

24 

4 

4 

8 

The  principal  needs  are:  Better  fire  protection  and  additional 
fire  escape;  establishmont  of  fire  drill;  a  safer  lighting  system; 
additional  school  equipment  and  supplies;  better  equipment  of 
the  play  and  reading  rooms ;  and  isolated  rooms  for  quarantine. 
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Kings  County  Hospital,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn 

Division. 

John  F.  FitzGerald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Supt. 

These  institutions,  which  care  for  most  of  the  public  dependents 
of  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  are  adjacent,  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  have  common  service  in  many  features.  Their  needs 
are  also  intimately  related. 

The  main  hospital  building  is  in  good  condition.  It  needs  ex- 
terior painting,  as  do  the  two  detached  brick  buildings  to  the  left; 
one  used  by  the  medical  staff  and  one  by  women  employees. 

The  renovated  building  now  used  as  a  children's  hospital  is  in 
good  condition. 

A  new  building  is  available  for  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious 
diseases. 

The  Nurses'  Home  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  not  large  enough 
to  provide  room  for  all  the  nurses  who  are  needed  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  these  institutions  and  the  other  dependent 
institutions  served  by  them.  A  new  training  school  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  present  building  could  then  be  used  for  employees' 
dormitory,  who  are  now  very  poorly  provided  for  in  one-story 
frame  buildings,  with  bulkhead  partitions. 

The  bakery  and  laundry  are  comparatively  new  buildings.  Both 
are  too  small  for  the  needs. 

The  new  storehouse  is  commodious  and  well  arranged. 

The  detention  pavilion  for  observation  and  examination  of  in- , 
sanity  cases  is  well  arranged.    It  has  two  floors,  one  for  men  ap'l 
one  for  women. 

The  pathological  building  and  morgue  is  too  small  and  is  very 
old. 

A  new  industrial  building  is  needed.  The  shops  are  now  too^ 
prominently  located,  as  well  as  old  and  too  small. 

In  the  almshouse  group  the  women's  dormitory,  three  stories 
high,  with  basement,  is  in  the  front.  It  is  also  supplied  with 
hospital  departments  for  acred  womien  inmates.  This  building  is 
quite  old  but  in  fair  condition.  Its  plumbing  and  ventilation  is 
defective.  Verandas  are  enclosed  with  glass  to  provide  additional 
dormitory  and  day  rooms,  but  the  building  is  still  overcrowded. 

TThe  men's  barracks  are  in  a  large  building  to  the  roar.     It 
contains  hospital  rooms  for  chronic  cases  of  diaea^^  ^vcvcvcl^^^  ^^ 
male  inmates.     Both  dormitory   and  hospital  tootcl^  vc^  o"^«t- 
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crowded.  The  number  of  floor  beds  in  use  in  the  winter  often 
reaching  the  number  of  200. 

The  neurological  hospital^  to  the  right  of  the  women's  building, 
is  old  and  so  much  weakened  that  its  continued  use  is  dangerous. 
This  building  should  be  torn  down.  Patients,  148  in  this  building 
and  142  in  the  almshouse  hospital  rooms,  290  in  all,  should  have 
other  provision  made  for  their  ciire.  An  annex  to  the  Long  Island 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  building  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  400  patients,  has  recently  been  returned  to  the  city. 
This  building  adjoins  the  Kings  County  Hospital  on  the  right, 
and  should  be  remodeled  and  used  for  hospital  purposes. 

Recent  improvements  include:  Completion  of  the  isolation  pa- 
vilion ;  remodeling  of  the  children's  hospital  building ;  completion 
of  the  coal  shed;  repairs  to  nurses'  home;  and  interior  and  ex- 
terior painting  and  improvements  to  grounds  and  drives. 

Contemplated  Improvements. 

Appropriation  of  $40,000  has  been  made  for  a  new  morgue 
and  mortuary  chapel  and  of  $26,000  for  additional  boilers  and 
changes  in  the  pipe  lines  and  to  provide  additional  radiators  in 
the  wings  of  the  hospital.  There  has  been  appropriated  $18,000 
to  install  a  fire-proof  stairway  and  an  elevator  and  fire-proof 
landings  in  the  men's  dormitory  at  the  almshouse. 

It  is  also  planned  to  secure  appropriation  for  a  building  or 
repairs  to  the  State  building  above  referred  to,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional room  for  patients  and  inmates.  Many  minor  changes  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  including  change  in 
motive  power  for  elevators  from  hydraulic  to  electric  power. 

Ventilation  and  General  Condition. 

The  almshouse  buildings  are  poorly  ventilated  and  need  a 
forced  draft  system.  The  hospital  ventilation  is  also  defective  in 
operation. 

The  general  condition  as  to  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  InBtitu-* 
tions  is  good,  except  that  additional  helpers,  especially  in  the 
nursing  force,  are  needed.  The  plumbing  throughout  the  alma- 
house  buildings  is  inadequate. 

The  food  supplies  arc  of  good  quality  throughout,  and  are  prop- 
erly stored  and  issued  under  careful  supervision.  A  dietitian  is 
employed  to  look  after  the  proper  service  in  this  department. 

The  almshouse  kitchens  are  poorly  located  in  basements  and  are 
K)  small  and  badly  floored.  A  domestic  service  building  is  needed, 
rnHMT  to  the  one  provided  for  the  lioapital. 
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The  Bjsteiu  of  records  kept  at  the  almshouse  is  not  entirely 
adequate.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  record  of  inmates  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  a  card  index  showing  only  the  inmates 
actually  present  is  needed.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  an. inmate, 
where  an  employed  clerk  is  needed,  who  could  have  such  assistance 
from  competent  inmates  as  he  requires. 

The  presence  of  consumptive  patients  at  the  hospital  is  to  be 
criticised,  as  no  proper  rooms  for  their  best  care  are  available, 
and  those  in  use  are  not  isolated. 

A  complaint  from  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  alleging  improper  conditions 
at  the  almshouse  as  to  cleanliness  and  care  of  inmates,  was  in- 
vestigated. It  was  found  that  the  complaint  was  not  well  founded 
in  most  respects,  though  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  persons 
of  some  of  the  aged  women  inmates  is  desirable.  At  least  double 
the  number  of  nurses  should  be  employed  in  the  hospital  wards 
of  the  almshouse  and  neurological  hospital. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.      Total. 

Patients,  Kings  County  Hospital 369  162  631 

Inmates,'  Home  for  the  Aged,  Brooklyn 

Division 896  618        1,514 


Cumberland  Street  Hospital  (Homeopathic),  Brooklyn. 
John  F.  FitzGebald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent 

C.  B.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

Capacity  for  patients,  202.  Number  present  December  31, 
1906,  17a. 

The  Cumberland  Street  Hospital  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  general  medical  superintendent  of  the  institutions 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs.  It  draws  its  supplies,  drugs 
and  provisions  from  the  general  stores  at  the  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  general  repair,  but  need  exterior 
painting.  The  buildings  include  the  main  hospital,  a  five-story 
brick  structure,  with  a  rear  extension  four  stories  high',  a  nurses' 
home  four  stories  high,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  en- 
closed corridors,  and  a  detached  brick  building  two  stories  high, 
containing  the  stable,  ambulance  station,  morgue  and  laboT«A«t^» 
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Recent  Improvements. 

Stamped  steel  ceilings  on  the  ground  floor  and  top  floor  rooms 
of  the  main  building.  Wire  mesh  inclosure  for  the  outside  iron 
stairway  leading  from  the  top  balcony  to  the  roof  garden.  A  new 
fireproof  electric  elevator.  Two  new  horse-power  boilers.  In- 
terior painting.  New  flooring  in  storeroom  and  new  dry  racks 
for  the  laundry. 

The  hospital  is  well  equipped,  but  is  much  overcrowded.  Ad- 
ditional land  should  be  acquired,  as  the  present  plot  is  fully  occu- 
pied, and  new  buildings  erected  to  provide  for  nurses'  school  and 
home,  house  for  the  officers  and  staff,  and  a  general  service  build- 
ing. The  removal  of  these  departments  from  the  present  structure 
would  provide  additional  rooms  for  patients  sufficient  to  double 
the  present  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  al>out  $200,000,  which  is  about 
half  the  cost  per  bed  usually  allowed  for  entirely  new  construction. 
Appropriation  of  this  amount  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  but  has  not  yet 
been  granted.     The  need  for  extension  of  the  hospital  is  great. 

Hospital  Census. 

Resident  staff  and  officer's  family 9 

Training  school  superintendent 1 

Head  nurses 4 

Pupil  nurses    22 

Employees  (24  unpaid  helpers  included) 102 

Patients  (18  children  included) ' 173 


The  dispensary  department  tn^ats  about  1,700  cases  each  month 
and  the  ambulance  answers  about  200  calls  each  month. 

Additional  nurses  and  a  better  grade  of  hospital  helpers  are 
neeiled  in  this  hospital. 

The  present  nurses'  home  erected  in  1848  is  an  old  structure  of 
brick  and  wood,  with  tin  shealhing  and  is  in  poor  condition. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,   Brooklyn. 

John  F.  FitzGebald,  M.  D.,  General  Ifedical  Superintendent. 

Miss  Ada  Xewbold,  Supervising  Nurse. 

Bed  capacity,  8.    Patients  present  December  HI,  lOOG,  4. 
This  hospital  is  conducted  as  a  branch  of  the  Kings  County 
HoBpital^  and  serves  East  New  York  as  an  emergency  hospital  and 
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dispensary.  The  hospital  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high, 
with  basement.  The  building  is  old  and  was  not  erected  for  hos- 
pital purposes.  The  arrangement  is  poor  and  the  accommoda- 
tions entirely  inadequate  for  both  the  hospital  and  dispensary 
service. 

With  enlarged  capacity  the  hospital  could  care  for  many  more 
patients  than  are  now  admitted,  saving  many  patients  in  critical 
condition  the  long  ambuhmce  trip  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital, 
and  withdrawing  this  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  city  from  its 
contribution  to  the  overcrowding  of  that  hospital. 

No  improvements  of  note  have  Ix^on  made  this  year. 

The  resident  force  of  officers  and  oinplovees  includes  the  super- 
vising nurse,  assistant  nurse,  two  internes,  a  cook,  waitress,  three 
hospital  helpers  (male),  ambulance  driver  and  stable  man. 

Attending  physician's  services  are  on  call  from  the  Kings 
County  Hospital. 

The  dispensary  treats  an  average  of  more  than  1,000  cases  a 
montL     The  ambulance  answers  about  125  calls  a  month. 

The  food,  drug  and  general  supplies  are  furnished  from  the 
Kings  County  Hospital.  The  general  care  of  patients  and  con- 
dition of  the  building  as  to  cleanliness  are  satisfactory. 

Coney  Island  Reception  Hospital. 

John  F.  FitzGeeald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  22.     Whole  number  treated,  122. 

This  is  an  emergency  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  branch  of  the 
Kings  County  Hospital,  open  only  during  the  summer  season 
from  May  1  to  September  30. 

Appropriation  of  $200,000  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  which  shall  provide  a  suitable  hospital  for  the  per- 
manent residents  and  large  summer  j)opulation  of  this  district. 
The  new  buildings  proposed  will  include  a  main  hospital  building, 
nurses'  building,  power  house,  helpers'  building,  morgue  and 
stable. 

The  site  for  these  pro])osed  buildings  is  on  Ocean  parkway  and 
contains  about  25V2  acres.  This  property  has  been  acquired  by 
the  city  under  condemnation  proceedinffs,  at  an  expense,  including 
costs,  of  $116,237,  subject  to  certain  mortgages,  liens  and  unpaid 
taxes  aggregating  a  large  amount.  This  amount  is  sought  to  be 
charged  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  which  has  no 
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funds  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  property,  and  had  not  requested 
its  purchase,  so  that  the  claim  against  the  property  was  referred 
by  the  Commissioner  Docombcr  15,  1900,  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office  for  advice. 

During  the  five  summer  months  of  1906  the  Coney  Island  Ro- 
ception  Hospital  was  served  by  officers  and  employees  as  follows: 
One  supervising  nurse,  one  assistant  nurse,  two  pupil  nurses,  five 
hospital  helpers,  one  cook.  The  average  daily  number  of  pa- 
tients during  the  season  was  16. 

The  dispensary  treated  about  700  cases  a  month. 

The  ambulance  calls  numbered  137  a  month. 

New  York  City  Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island. 

Henby  Jetteb,  Superintendent. 

Location,  about  two  miles  from  Castleton  Corners,  Staten 
Island. 

Capacity  for  inmates,  325.  Number  present  December  31, 
1906,  273. 

The  main  group  of  buildings  comprises  the  almshouse  for  Rich- 
mond borough  and  includes  separate  buildings  for  men  and  women 
inmates,  storehouse,  su])orinttndent's  rosidonce  and  pavilion  for 
insanity  examinations.  These  are  all  in  good  condition  except  the 
storehouse,  which  is  an  abandoned  dormitory  building  in  very  bad 
condition.  The  detention  pavilion  is  also  poorly  planned,  though 
a  new  structure. 

In  a  separate  group,  about  one-fourth  mile  from  the  main 
group,  are  the  cottages  A,  B,  and  C,  each  providing  room  for  about 
fifty  inmates,  designed  to  afford  relief  for  aged  married  coupler 
and  other  worthy  dependents  who  do  not  need  hospital  care  and 
whose  relief  i>*  not  required  on  account  of  their  own  fault.  These 
inmates  are  transferred  from  the  several  almshouses  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  continuance  of  their  support  at  the  cottages 
depends  on  their  good  behavior. 

Recent  Improvemenis. 

New  fire  escapes  of  excellent  construction  have  been   placed 

on  the  cottages.     The  roads  and  lanes  have  Ixnm  w^idened  and  im- 

"firoved.     Cottage  C  has  been  occupied.     The  general  office  has 

en  opened  in  the  men's  building.     Old  sheds  and  outd<x>r  toileti 

ive  been  removed.     Three  old  frame  buildings  have  been  torn 

<KywiL     Many  interior  repairs   and  additions  to  the  equipment 

iBTB  been  made. 
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Contemplated  Improvements. 

Appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been  made  to  erect  a  cottage  for 
employees'  dormitory.  Kepairs  will  also  be  made  to  the  interiors 
of  the  three  cottages,  where  the  plastering  is  badly  cracked. 

Census  at  Latest  Inspection. 

Census.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 193  90  288 

Children  under  2  years  old. . .  2  2 

Children  between  2  and  16  years . . 

Number  of  feeble-minded  and  idiots. . .  11  2  18 

Persons  over  70  years  old. 58  32  86 

Employees,  officers  and  family 20  19  39 


=3 


The  hospital  rooms  set  aside  for  the  sick  are  not  adequate  and 
ihe  nursing  force  is  poor.  A  detached  hospital  building  is  needed, 
with  competent  nurses  in  charge. 

The  character  of  helpers  available  at  the  low  wages  paid  by 
the  department  is  poor.  A  better  class  of  assistants  is  needed  at 
this  almshouse.  The  food  supplies  and  dietary  are  satisfactory, 
though  rather  too  much  difference  is  observed  in  the  dietary  at 
the  cottages  and  at  the  almshouse,  where  the  diet  is  not  so  well 
varied  nor  nearly  so  extensive. 

The  principal  needs  are:  A  hospital  building  and  residenr, 
nurses;  interior  repairs  to  plastering  in  the  cottages;  a  central 
steam  heating  plant  for  the  cottages;  forced  ventilation  in  the 
men's  dormitory;  metal  sheathing  for  the  insanity  pavilion;  re- 
moval of  old  storehouse,  and  a  better  water  pressure  for  fire 
protection. 

The  Kings  County  Hospital  Training  School  for  Female  Nurses. 

This  school  supplies  nurses  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital, 
almshouse  hospital  wards,  Neurological  Hospital,  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  Bradford  Street  Hospital  and  Coney  Island  Eeception 
Hospital. 

There  are  connected  with  the  school  2  officers,  1  supervising 
nurse,  10  trained  nurses,  39  pupil  nurses  and  6  probationers. 
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The  Cumberland  Street  Hospital  Ttaining  SchooL 

This  serves  the  hospital  at  which  it  is  located.  There  are  in 
the  school  1  superintendent,  4  trained  nurses  and  23  pupil  nurses. 

These  two  schools  for  nurses  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  hos- 
pitals of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  offer  exceptional 
advantages  in  training  to  prospective  nurses,  as  «the  hospitals 
with  which  they  are  connected  have  full  medical  and  surgical 
facilities,  maternity  departments,  children's  wards  and  other 
branches  of  hospital  service  offering  full  experience  in  all  classes 
of  nursing.  Their  location  in  the  city  of  New  York  renders  them 
desirable  professionally.  There  is  need,  however,  of  enlarging 
the  schools,  which  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
hospitals,  so  that  enough  nurses  are  not  at  hand  to  fully  handle 
the  work  without  overtaxing  the  nurses. 

Sea  View  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 

The  property  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  south 
side  of  Manor  road,  township  of  Castleton,  borough  of  Richmond, 
has  been  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  Sea  View  Hospital, 
for  the  care  of  incipient  tuberculosis  patients.  Building  permits 
for  the  eight  ward  buildings  proposed  were  issued  September  18, 
1906.  October  12,  1906,  bids  were  opened  for  the  construction 
work,  but  the  lowest  bid  was  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  so  that  all 
bids  were  rejected.  On  the  same  date  an  injunction  was  filed 
against  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  also  against  the 
Comptroller,  forbidding  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for  the  Sea 
View  Hospital.  On  November  27,  1906,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  requested  the  corporation  counsel  to  expedite 
as  much  as  possible  the  proceedings  to  dissolve  the  injunction. 

The  proposed  location  is  an  excellent  one  for  hospital  purposes, 
commanding  tf  view  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  vicinity  of  the  highest 
ground  on  Staten  Island.  The  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  establishing  this  institution,  which  will  have  beds  for 
800  patients.     The  sum  of  $800,000  is  already  appropriated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  PLOYD, 
Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 
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institutions  permits,  to  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
buildings  formerly  were  poorly  constructed,  badly  arranged  and 
possessed  few  facilities  for  sanitary  care  of  the  inmates.  Now, 
the  large  and  comfortable  buildings  are  well  arranged  and  usually 
have  good  provision  for  heating,  lighting,  water  supply,  drainage, 
laundry,  bathing  and  ventilation.  Detached  hospital  buildings, 
connected  with  the  almshouse  group  are  rapidly  being  provided 
throughout  the  State.  The  favorable  public  sentiment  which  per- 
mits expenditures  for  these  purposes  in  institutions  has  been 
fostered  by  the  State  supervision,  while  most  of  the  individual  im- 
provements were  provided  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  direct 
recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Fire  Protection. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  almshouses  of  this  district  have  thorough 
provision  for  protecting  the  buildings  and  the  inmates  from  the 
dangers  from  fire. 

The  provision  of  fire  escapes  is  especially  needed  at  almshouses 
where  the  inmates  are  aged  and  helpless.  The  location  of  alms- 
houses at  a  distance  from  any  organized  fire  department,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  coimties,  places  the  institutions  on  their  own  resources 
in  the  event  of  fire.  The  resident  officers  and  employees  are 
usually  few,  and  means  of  exit  should,  therefore,  be  plenty  and 
ready  for  use.  The  use  of  oil  lamps  should  be  discontinued  in 
those  almshouses  which  do  not  now  provide  a  safer  lighting  system. 
Manufactured  gas  or  electric  lighting  gives  far  better  service  and 
removes  the  danger  from  fire  from  the  use  of  oil  lamps  where  so 
many  are  incompetent  to  handle  them. 

Disposition  of  Infants. 

In  some  counties  of  the  district  the  superintendents  do  not  fol- 
low the  best  course  in  providing  for  illegitimate  children  bom  at 
the  almshouses.  The  acceptance  of  such  children  as  permanent 
town  or  county  charges  until  they  grow  up  is  usually  unnecessary. 
Where  the  mothers  of  such  children  have  had  previous  good  char- 
acter, the  mother  and  child  should  be  retained  at  the  almshouse 
as  the  law  permits,  imtil  such  time'  as  they  may  be  properly  dis- 
charged together,  when  a  good  siti'iatioh  at  service  is  not  hard  to 
obtain  for  the  mother,  accompanied  by  her  child.  This  course, 
unless  the  mother  is  clearly  incompetent,  physically  or  morally, 
to  care  Sot  a  child,  is  better  for  public  morality,  better  for  the 
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mother,  for  the  child,  and  saves  the  town  or  county  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  children.  Where  this  course  cannot  be  taken, 
eflForts  should  be  made  to  provide  a  free  family  home  for  the  child, 
by  adoption  or  otherwise,  rather  than  by  sending  all  such  children 
to  institutions.  Placing  out  children  entails  more  work  and  de- 
mands trained  oversight,  but  it  is  a  far  better  method  for  the 
children,  and  results  in  a  large  saving  of  public  funds  where  it  is 
employed.  The  number  of  children  supported  in  institutions  in 
this  State  by  public  funds  is  slowly  increasing  and  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  population  as  compared  with  other  states.  The 
number  should  be  reduced  by  careful  placing  out  of  children. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Albany  City  and  County  Almshouse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  250.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $75,000. 

There  are  six  brick  buildings,  all  two  stories  high  except  men's 
dormitory  No.  1,  which  is  three  stories  high.  The  hospital,  su- 
perintendent's residence  and  service  buildings  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  dormitory  buildings,  three  in  number,  sure  old  and  in 
poor  condition.  Dormitory  No.  2  for  men  is  especially  worn  and 
unsafe. 

The  farm  contains  eighty  acres,  worth  $120,000  on  account  of 
its  location. 

Census. 

Nmnber  of  inmates 

Children  under  2  years  old 

Children  between  2  and  16  years. . .. 

Number  of  blind 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 

Number  of  idiots * 

Number  of  epileptics 

Number  of  persons  70  years  old. . . 
Number  of  State  poor 


Recent  Improvements. 

At  the  hospital  exterior  brickwork  has  been  painted  and  interior 
walls  repaired.    At  the  almshouse  interior  walls  were  repaired  and 
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a  new  hogpen  and  henhouse  built.     The  bams  for  which  appro- 
priation was  reported  last  year  were  built  and  occupied. 

The  needs  are:  New  dormitory  buildings,  connected  by  en- 
closed corridors  with  the  service  building ;  fire  escapes  on  the  dor- 
mitories ;  exterior  painting  of  dormitories ;  a  larger  dairy ;  trained 
nurses  for  the  hospital;  and  an  institution  cook  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Columbia  County  Almshouse,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  160.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $40,000. 

The  buildings  are  brick  structures.  The  main  building  has 
three  stories.  The  hospital  is  two  stories  high.  There  is  also  a 
detached  cottage  for  male  n^roes  and  transients.  The  buildings 
are  in  good  repair. 

The  farm  contains  190  acres,  worth  $10,000. 

The  chief  improvement  during  the  past  year  is  the  provision 
of  electric  lighting  throughout.  The  erection  of  fire  escapes  has 
been  authorized  by  the  supervisors. 

Census. 

Males. 

Number  of  inmates 88 

Children  under  2  years  old 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 

Number  of  blind 1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 9 

Number  of  idiots * 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years  old 32 


.  . 
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Females. 

Total. 

40 
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The  pressing  needs  for  improvement  are :  Fire  escapes  on  the 
main  building,  and  an  additional  male  attendant. 

Greene  County  Almshouse,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $20,000. 

The  main  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure.  A  detached 
frame  building,  two  stories  high,  is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  male 
defectives  and  those  having  chronic  diseases.  The  buildings  are 
in  good  condition.    The  paint  has  peeled  from  the  brick  building. 

The  farm  contains  188  acres,  worth  about  $10,000. 
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Recent  Improvements. 

The  only  improvements  of  importance  are  repainting  the  tin 
roof  and  painting  of  floors  in  the  main  building. 

Census. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Xumber  of  inmates 24  31  55 

Children  under  2  years 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 

Xumber  of  blind . .  1  1 

Xumber  of  deaf-mutes 1  . .  1 

Xumber  of  feeble-minded . .  3  3 

Xumber  of  idiots 

Xumber  of  epileptics , .  1  1 

Persons  over  70  years  old 14  15  29 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


The  needs  are:  Fire  escapes;  a  steam  laundry;  an  isolation 
cottage  for  contagious  diseases;  exterior  painting;  an  icehouse; 
a  bread  oven,  and  a  more  varied  dietary. 


Rensselaer  County  Almshouse,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  375.     Estimat/nl  value  of  buildings,  $75,000. 

The  buildings  are  brick,  two-story  structures.  The  attic  story, 
above  the  men's  department,  is  used  as  a  dormitory.  There  are 
two  small  annex  buildings  usexi  as  hospitals,  one  for 'each  sex,  but 
they  do  not  afford  room  for  all  the  sick  nor  for  proper  classifica- 
tion of  patients.  The  tuberculosis  patients  cannot  be  secluded. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

The  farm  contains  160  acres,  worth  about  $40,000  on  account 
of  its  location. 


Recent  Improvem^nis. 

The  basement  toilet-rooms  for  men  are  being  refitted  with  new 
flush  closets.    Brass  nozzles  for  the  standpipes  have  been  supplied. 

Vol..  1—27 
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Census. 

Males.        Females.    Total. 

Number  of  inmates 192             97           289 

Children  under  2  years . .                1                1 

Children  between  2  and  16  years .. 

Number  of  bli^d 2               3               5 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 3               3               6 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 44             26             70 


The  needs  are:  A  detached  county  hospital  building;  ceiling 
of  stamped  metiil  in  the  dormitory  rooms;  a  system  of  forced 
ventilation;  a  larger  dairy  and  a  silo;  and  additional  nurses,  one 
for  each  sex. 
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Schoharie  County  Almshouse,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  50.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $16,000. 

The  almshouse,  located  about  two  miles  from  Middleburgh,  is 
a  frame  structure,  two  stories  high,  with  basement.  The  general 
condition  as  to  repairs  is  good.  The  men's  dormitory  depart- 
ment is  somewhat  too  small.  The  almshouse  is  clean  and  com- 
fortable. As  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  fi 
paid  cook  has  been  einployc<l  to  do  the  institution  cooking.  The 
number  of  employees  is  still  too  small.  The  supervisors  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  erection  of  a  detached  hospital  cottage.  Shade 
trees  were  planted.     The  reception  of  tramps  is  discontinued. 

The  farm  contains  60  acres,  worth  about  $2,500. 

Censtis. 

Males.        Females.     Total. 

Number  of  inmates 18  11  29 

Children  under  2  years 1  . .  1 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 

Number  of  blind 2  1  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes . .  

Number  of  feeble-minded 1  .  .  1 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics ..  1  1 

Persons  over  70  years  old 4  4  8 
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The  needs  are :  A  detached  hospital  building  (provided  for) ; 
storage  rooms  for  clothing;  shower  baths;  repairs  to  kitchen  and 
range;  cold  storage  room;  additional  helpers;  better  ventilation; 
and  a  detention  room  for  insanity  cases.v. 

Sullivan  County  Almshouse,  Moaticello»  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  60.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $70,000. 

There  are  three  frame  buildings,  two  of  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  main  building  contains  the  keeper's  residence,  the 
dining  rooms  for  inmates  and  the  women's  dormitory.  The  men's 
dormitory  is  detached  and  is  located  on  a  slight  elevation  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  building.  An  old  building  in  bad  condition  is 
used  in  part  for  storage,  and  on  the  lower  floor  as  a  dormitory  for 
idiotic  and  senile  males. 

The  board  of  supervisors  contemplates  the  removal  of  the  alms- 
house to  a  better  and  more  accessible  farm*  The  present  farm 
contains  100  acres,  worth  about  $3,000^ 

Improvements  since  the  last  report  include:  Building  a  root 
cellar,  providing  a  hand  railing  from  the  men's  building  to  the 
dining  room,  and  improving  the  ventilation  in  the  men's  dormi- 
tory building. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.    Total. 

Number  of  inmates 25  18  43 

Children  under  2  years 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 

Xumber  of  blind 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 

Number  of  idiots 4  . .  4 

Number  of  epileptics 1  . .  1 

Persons  over  70  years 9  4  13 
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If  the  present  site  is  retained,  the  improvements  needed  are :  A 
steam  laundry  and  new  laundry  building;  better  quarters  for  idiots 
and  senile  males;  removal  of  old  buildings;  a  safer  lighting  sys- 
tem; better  fire  protection;  a  cold  storage  room;  clothing  store 
rooms  and  a  telephone. 
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Ulster  County  Almshouse,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $71,5D0. 

The  buildings  are  brick  two-story  structures,  connected  by  an 
enclosed  corridor.  The  central  administration  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  offices,  keeper's  residence  and  employees'  dormitory 
rooms.  The  men's  building,  to  the  right,  contains  also  the  general 
dining  rooms  and  kitchen.  The  women's  building  is  to  the  left. 
The  power  building  contains  the  heating,  lighting  and  laundry 
plants.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition,  though  the  in- 
terior wall  finish  is  poor.  An  entirely  new  force  of  employees  has 
been  gradually  obtained. 

Improvements, 

Since  the  last  report  the  renovation  of  the  men's  building  was 
completed,  and  the  equipment  of  the  power  building  finished.  A 
new  icehouse  and  cooler  was  provided;  new  stables  for  cattle;  a 
new  hay  barn  built;  new  sills  in  horse  barn;  enclosing  and  plant- 
ing shade  trees  in  a  yard  for  women ;  additional  radiators  in  men's 
sitting  room ;  electric  lighting  in  bams ;  interior  painting  of  walls 
in  the  administration  and  women's  buildings  and  in  the  men's 
dining  room. 

The  farm  contains  220  acres,  worth  about  $10,000. 

Census. 

Males.         Femaloa.     Total. 

Number  of  inmates 52  10  71 

Children  under  2  years  old 1  1  2 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 

Kumber  of  blind 1  . .  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 7  6  13 

Number  of  idiots .  .  2  2 

Number  of  epileptics 1  1  2 

Persons  over  70  years 25  8  33 


The  needs  are:  A  new  hospital  building;  fire  escapes  on  the 
dormitory  building;  and  discontinuance  of  reception  of  tramps. 

Kingston  City  Almshouse,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  90.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $45,000. 
The  brick  almshouse  building  is  two  stories  high,  with  attic  and 
basement     The  wings  of  the  building  project  slightly  toward  the 
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front,  forming  a  half  court  at  the  entrance.  The  building  is  in 
good  general  repair,  but  the  interior  stairs  are  old  and  of  a  very 
poor  pattern,  while  the  interior  plastering  is  sadly  in  need  of  paint. 
The  farm  contains  52  acres,  worth  on  account  of  the  location 
about  $15,000. 

Recent  improvements. 

A  detached  laundry  building  was  built,  containing  a  complete 
steam  laundry  plant.  The  outdoor  closets  were  removed  and  addi- 
tional flush  closets  provided  in  the  main  building.  The  bams  and 
outbuildings  were  repaired  and  are  now  in  good  condition.  A 
new  bake  shop  was  arranged. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.    Total. 

Number  of  inmates 28  19  47 

( 'liildren  undbr  2  years 

(  hildren  between  2  and  16  years 

Number  of  blind 1  .  .  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 

Number  of  feeble-minded 1  1  2 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 9  9  18 


The  needs  are :  New  interior  stairs  of  fire-resisting  construction, 
replacing  the  spiral  stairs  by  straight  flights  with  landings;  out- 
side ir(»n  fire  escapes;  additional  liquid  chemical  extinguishers; 
interior  painting;  and  shower  baths. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

Simon  W.  Rosendale, 
Commissioner,  Third  Jvdiciul  District. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  IN 
THE  FOURTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  year  1906,  I  have  personally  visited  most  of  the 
almshouses  of  my  district,  in  company  with  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill.  In  addition,  r^ular  inspec- 
tions of  all  the  almshouses  have  been  made  by  the  Board's  alms- 
house inspector. 

Many  improvements  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Ohari 
ties  have  been  made,  and  the  general  care  of  the  inmates  con- 
tinues to  be  good.  There  are  still  some  defects  in  equipment  In 
several  of  these  institutions  in  such  important  matters  as  water 
supply,  fire  protection  or  means  of  escape,  ventilation,  or  hospital 
accommodations.  For  one  or  more  of  these  defects  several  of  the 
almshouses  are  rated  in  the  third  class. 

Buildings. 

In  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Schenectady, 
and  Washington,  the  buildings  are  arranged  on  the  New  York 
State  cottage  plan.  These  are  the  more  recently  erected  alms- 
houses. The  Clinton  county  group  is  not  yet  completed,  though 
most  of  the  work  is  done,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  build- 
ings will  be  occupied  by  inmates  by  the  early  spring  of  1907. 

In  the  other  counties  of  the  district,  except  Warren  county, 
the  buildings  are  of  brick  construction  and  in  good  condition. 
The  Warren  Coimty  Almshouse  is  inadequate  for  the  comfort  and 
proper  care  of  the  poor,  and  should  be  rebuilt. 

Hospttals. 

Three  of  the  institutions  are  provided  with  detached  hospital 
buildings.  These  are  in  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and  Washington 
counties.  The  superior  care  which  can  be  given  the  sick  in  special 
hospital  buildings  and  the  better  classification  of  inmates  that  is 
possible  when  the  sick  are  removed  to  detached  buildings  make 
it  desirable  that  this  provision  should  be  made  at  all  the  alms- 
houses. 
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Heating. 

Steam  heat  is  provided  in  all  the  almshouses  except  in  Wash- 
ington eonnty,  where  separate  hot-air  furnaces  are  located  in 
each  building.  The  coal  for  this  almshouse  has  to  be  drawn  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  and  in  hauling  coal 
would  soon  pay  for  the  installation  of  a  central  heating  plant. 

Laundry, 

Most  of  the  counties  have  provided  steam  laundering  plants. 
Warren  and  Washington  counties  are  still  dependent  on  hand 
apparatus. 

Lighting. 

Five  of  the  almshouses  are  lighted  by  electricity,  namely,  Frank* 
lin,  Fulton,  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and  Warren.  In  Essex  and 
St.  Lawrence  comities  the  contracts  have  been  let  for  electric 
lighting.  These  two,  and  Clinton,  Montgomery  and  Washington 
counties  are  using  kerosene  oil  lamps.  In  all  these  last  named 
the  subject  of  safe  lighting  is  having  consideration  by  the  super- 
visors. 

Fire  Protection  and  Means  of  Escape. 

No  institution  can  be  called  well  equipped  in  all  respects  which 
fails  to  make  adequate  provision  against  the  danger  from  fire. 
The  water  supply  must  be  adequate  and  delivered  luider  good 
pressure,  and  effective  distribution  of  apparatus  must  be  made. 
Frequent  drills  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and,  so  far  as  their  con- 
dition permits,  in  the  actual  removal  of  inmates,  are  rcconmiended. 
Means  of  ready  exit  from  the  buildings  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terior stairs  are  needed. 


REVIEW  OF  POPULATION  AND  NEEDS. 

Clinton  County  Almshouse,  Beekmantown,  N.  Y. 

The  new  buildings  are  brick,  four  in  number,  arranged  on  the 
■^tt  ^        •j'ith  connecting  corridors.     The  temporary  arrange- 

3re  made  after  the  fire  of  1005  have  been  con- 
'omen  inmates  are  cared  for  in   a  frame  farm 
Jiie  men  have  rooms  in  the  old  stone  almshouse 
"^.servoir  has  been  enlarged. 
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Census. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

26 

16 

.42 

•    • 

2 

•  • 

1 

•    • 

3 

2 

1 

3 

8 

4 

12 

1 

1 

2 

10 

7 

17 

Xumber  of  inmates  . 

Children 

Blind 

Feeble-minded 

Idiots 

Epileptics 

Persons  over  70  years 


Essex  County  Almshouse,  Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and  excellent  care  is  given 
the  inmates. 

Recent  improvements  include  steam  laundry  equipment,  a  firo 
escape  on  the  men's  building,  purchase  of  fire  extinguishers,  in- 
terior and  exterior  painting,  enlargement  of  barnyard,  and  the 
contract  has  been  let  for  electric  lighting. 

Censris. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 31  28  59 

Children  under  2  years . .  1  1 

Children  l)et\veen  2  and  16  years . .  1  1 

Blind " 1  . .  1 

Deaf-mutes . .  3  3 

Feeble-minded 7  5  12 

Idiots 1  3  4 

Epileptics 4  3-  7 

Persons  ov(»r  70 18  6  24 


X(»(mIs:  Interior  renovation  of  the  men's  building,  with 
metal  sheathing  and  rearrangement  of  upper  dormitory  floor  into 
large  rooms ;  a  detached  cottage  should  be  provided  for  cases  re- 
quiring isolation;  shower  baths  for  men. 

Franklin  County  Almshouse,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  l)uil(ling  is  a  three-st4)ry  brick  structure,  which  is  in  good 
cfmdition,  (»xc*ept  on  the  top  floor,  where  some  interior  repairs  to 
floors  and  plastering  are  ne<Mled. 
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Improvements  include  metal  sheathing  in  a  portion  of  the  dormi- 
tory rooms ;  stimdpipes  with  attached  hose  leading  from  the  attic 
tanks;  an  addition  to  the  bam;  and  enlargement  of  the  spring 
water  reservoir. 

Census. 

Males.         Females.    Total. 

Number  of  inmates 29  5  34 

Children 

Blind 1  1  2 

Feeble-minded 2  . .  2 

Idiots 1  .  .  1 

Epileptics 1  . .  1 

Persons  over  70  years 15  4  19 


Needs :  Outside  iron  stair  fire  escapes ;  an  elevated  water  reser- 
voir to  afford  sufficient  water  pressure  for  fire  protection ;  outside 
hydrants,  wath  hose  on  reel;  completion  of  interior  sheathing  of 
walls  with  stamped  metal;  a  steam  drying  rack  for  the  laundry; 
regular  semi-weekly  visits  by  the  physician. 

Fulton  County  Almshouse,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  in  g(H>d  order  and  rt^pair,  and  the  inmates 
receive  excellent  care  in  most  respects.  The  lack  of  hospital 
facilities  prevents  the  sick  from  receiving  th(i  care  and  attcnticm 
they  need. 

No  important  improvements  have  l)een  made. 

Census, 

Mnlcvs.  Fomalos.     T<)t;\l. 

Inmates 32  17  41) 

Children 

Blind 1  I 

Deaf-mutes 1  , .  1 

Feeble-minded 1  2  ;] 

Idiotic 

Epileptic 1  .  .  1 

Persons  over  70  years 11  \)  20 
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Needs:  Better  water  supply  and  elevated  reservoir  to  give 
adequate  pressure  for  fire  protection;  outside  hydrants  and  ad- 
ditional standpipes;  better  hospital  facilities;  completion  of  venti- 
lation shafts  through  the  roof;  outside  iron  stair  escapes. 

Montgomery  County  Almshouse,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

I  The  almshouse  is  located  near  the  Now  York  Central  Kailroad^ 
about  one  mile  from  Sprakors  station.  The  post-office  address  is 
Fonda.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  are  kept  clean. 
The  inmates  receive  good  care,  but  lack  acconnnodations  for  proper 
attention  when  they  are  sick. 

Recent  improvements  include  grading  of  the  yards,  exterior 
painting  and  the  completion  of  the  ventilator  shafts  which  now 
extend  through  the  roof. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.    Total. 

Inmates 43  21  64 

Children , . 

Blind 3  2  6 

Deaf-mutes S  . .  2 

Feeble-minded 3  4  7 

Idiotic 1  . .  1 

Epileptic 1  . .  1 

Over  70  years  old 19  10  29 

Ifceds :  Better  hospital  facilities ;  a  safer  lighting  system ;  fire 
escapes ;  additional  boiler  and  radiators ;  more  farm  land. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Almshouse,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  bni]<linir  is  a  threo-storv  brick  structure  with  two  wings. 
It  is  in  g:«>o<1  ^cncriil  rej)air,  except  that  considerable  new  flooring 
and  interior  repairs  to  walls  are  ne<Mled.  The  inmates  have  com- 
fortal)](»  and  clean  rooms  and  goo<l  food.  Separate  hospital  rooms 
are  ]>rovi(lod  on  the  top  floor  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 
TIios(»  rooTii?  are  nnluHKlv  for  the  service  and  too  small  for  the 
needs.     Tlio  noc^d  f«>r  a  detached  ho«?pital  building  is  great. 

The  only  imj)rovem(»nt  made  is  in  new  flooring  in  the  upper 
hall  for  men.     The  contract  has  been  let  for  electric  lightmjp. 


Ifales. 

Females.      Tot 

48 

45              ! 

•  • 

2 

•   • 

1 

1 

2 

5 

13 

5 

5 

3 

3 

19 

13            ; 

7 

1 
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Censtis. 

Number  of  inmates , 

Children 

Blind 

Deaf-mutes , 

Feeble-minded 

Idiots 

Epileptics 

Persons  over  70 

State  poor 


Needs  are:  Better  fire  protection,  including  an  elevated  resi 
voir  to  give  adequate  water  pressure,  and  a  supply  of  liqu 
chemical  extinguishers;  hard  wood  flooring  and  stamped  mel 
wall  covering,  where  i*epairs  are  needed ;  a  detached  hospital  buil 
ing;  steam  dry-racks. 

Saratoga  County  Almshouse,  Ballston,  N  Y. 

The  buildings  are  brick  structures  in  good  repair,  and  are  ve 
neatly  kept.  The  detached  hospital  offers  excellent  facilities  i 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  contains  a  well-equipped  operating  rooi 

Recent  improvements  include  the  erection  of  a  substantial  fi 
escape  from  the  roof  of  the  court  veranda  to  the  ground,  and  t 
enlargement  of  the  lawTis  by  the  removal  of  outbuildings  frc 
the  vicinity  of  the  main  group. 


Census, 


Number  of  inmates 

Number  of  children 

Number  of  blind 

Number  of  feeble-minded 

Number  of  idiots 

Number  of  epileptics  . . . 
Persons  over  70 


Males. 

Females. 

Tot 

54 

29 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

6 

•       • 

1 

2 

•       • 

21 

15 

1 

< 

The  important  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charit: 
in  its  late  reports  have  been  adopted. 
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Schenectady  County  Almshouse,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

This  almshoiise  includes  seven  connected  brick  structures  ar- 
ranged on  the  cottage  plan,  and  detached  brick  buildings  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  hospital,  laundry,  bakery  and  boiler-house.  The 
buildings  are  all  in  good  repair  and  are  well  kept.  The  separate 
hospital  buildings  for  each  sex  offer  excellent  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  though  equipment  of  the  operating  room  has  been 
delayed. 

Improvements  include  interior  and  exterior  painting  through- 
out. 

Census. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Inmates 82  31  113 

Children  under  2  years 2  . .  2 

Children  between  2  and  16  years 1  1  2 

Blind * 1  1  2 

Deaf-mutes 1  . .  1 

Feeble-minded 1  1  .2 

Idiots • 

Epileptics 1  . .  1 

Persons  over  70  years .' 20  12  32 


Needs :  Fire  escapes  on  the  dormitory  buildings ;  equipment  of 
operating  room. 

Warren  County  Almshouse,  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  administration  building  is  an  old  stone  structure,  which 
has  two  frame  extensions  and  a  wing,  all  two  stories  high.  The 
buildings  have  recently  been  painted  and  considerable  repairs 
made,  but  they  are  so  old  as  to  be  worth  little  expenditure  for 
repairs.  This  county  should  provide  new  almshouse  structures 
on  a  higher  location.  The  present  group  adjoins  the  Schroon 
river,  and  in  time  of  floods  the  buildings  are  in  danger. 

Improvements  include  lighting  by  electricity,  new  dining  room 
floor,  repairs  to  windows  and  clapboards  and  interior  repairs 
in  the  left  wing,  cement  walks  and  driveway,  and  paiating 
throughout. 
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Census.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Inmates 48  12  60 

Children  under  2  years • .  1  1 

Blind 2  ..  2 

Deaf-mutes 1  . .  1 

Feeble-minded 7  4  11 

Idiots ! 

Epileptics 

Persons  over  70 17  3  20 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•     •  a     • 


Needs :  A  new  constructed  almshouse  group  on  higher  ground ; 
iron  stair  fire  escapes ;  hose  and  cart  for  the  hydrants ;  better  hos- 
pital facilities;  liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers;  a  steam  laun- 
dry ;  better  ventilation ;  shower  baths. 

Washington  County  Almshouse,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  brick  two-story  structures  on  the  cottage 
plan.  A  detached  building  is  used  as  a  hospital  for  men.  The 
general  repairs  are  well  made,  and  the  buildings  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  heating  plant  includes  hot  air  furnaces  in  each  build- 
ing —  an  expensive  arrangement. 

Improvements  include  completion  of  tHe  water  reservoir  formed 
by  a  dam  across  a  stream  which  flows  through  the  farm.  The 
reservoir  has  sufficient  elevation  to  insure  good  pressure  for  firo 
protection.     A  reel  for  the  fire  hose  has  been  purchased. 

Census,  Males.        Females.    Total. 

Inmates 37  23  60 

Children 

Blind 2  2 

Deaf-mutes 

Feeble-minded 11  9  20 

Idiots 

Epileptics 1  . .  1 

Persons  over  70 10  9  19 


Needs:  A  safer  lighting  system;  a  central  heating  plant;  a 
steam  laundry;  outside  iron  fire  escapes;  shower  baths  for  men; 
interior  painting  of  plastering  with  oil  paint. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  R.  REMINGTON, 
Commimoner^  Fourth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
THE  FIFTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District, 
include,  besides  almshouses,  the  Municipal  Lodging  Hoiise  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  Utica  General  Hospital,  at  Utica. 

Most  of  these  have  been  visited  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  dis- 
trict and  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  all 
have  been  inspected  by  the  almshouse  inspector  of  the  Board. 

The  general  administration  of  these  almshouses  is  satisfactory, 
and  in  most  of  them  the  equipment  for  heating,  lighting,  sanitation 
and  food  supplies  is  good.  The  principal  defects  relate  to  the 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  to  means  for  protecting  life 
and  property  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  Board  has  suggested  better 
fire  protection  in  these  institutions.  They  should  be  provided  with 
a  complete  equipment  to  assure  practical  immunity  from  the 
dangers  and  losses  incidental  to  fire.  The  legal  requirement  to 
safeguard  the  inmates  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  apparatus. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

Many  in  the  almshouses  are  dependent  through  illness,  and 
among  the  older  inmates  the  death  rate  is  high.  In  the  last  few 
years,  many  hospital  buildings  have  been  erected  in  connection 
with  county  almshouses,  and  the  benefit  of  good  hospital  rooms 
and  of  nursing  for  the  sick  is  widely  recognized.  The  counties  of 
central  "New  York  do  not  intend  that  their  sick  poor  shall  lack  the 
necessary  accommodations  for  their  care.  In  connection  with  the 
Onondaga  County  Almshouse  is  a  hospital  building  which  is  well 
equipped  for  its  service,  but  it  is  so  much  in  demand  as  to  require 
enlargement.  The  almshouses  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties 
and  of  Oswego  city  have  provided  hospital  rooms  for  their  side, 
and  a  d^^taehed  hospital  is  planned  for  the  Herkimer  County  Alms- 
house. The  TTtica  Gr^neral  Hospital  is  now  well  equipped.  It 
cares  almost  exclusively  for  the  dependent  poor.  Tuberculosis  is 
so  common  and  usually  necessitates  such  a  long  period  of  de- 
pendence that  many  consumptives  are  found  in  the  almsIiQTLSiQ&« 
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The  beneficial  results  of  the  proper  care  of  consumptives  are  well 
known,  and  plans  for  hospital  buildings  should  include  for  tuber- 
cular patients,  provision  for  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  rooms 
sufficiently  isolated  from  the  main  hospital  wards. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Herkimer  County  Almshouse,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 

('apacity,  125.     Inmates  present,  95. 

The  almshouse  building  is  a  three-story  brick  structure.  A 
building  in  the  rear  is  used  by  senile  and  feeble-mindod  males. 
The  boiler-house  is  detached  and  contains  the  laundry  plant  and 
gas  generator. 

Xo  important  improvements  are  reported,  but  a  separate  hospi- 
tal building  is  to  be  erected.  It  is  much  needed,  as  suitable  rooms 
for  hospital  purposes  are  not  now  available.  Other  needs  are: 
Renovation  of  the  old  stone  building;  provision  of  outside  iron 
stair  fire  escapes ;  additional  farm  land ;  shower  baths ;  steel  ceil- 
ings, and  the  employment  of  a  resident  nurse. 

Jefferson  County  Almshouse,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  150.     Inmates  present,  76. 

The  building  occupied  is  a  large  two-story  brick  structure,  with 
basement.  The  recent  renovation  has  put  the  property  in  good 
condition.  The  service  department  is  in  the  basement,  but  the 
steam  laundry  is  in  a  new  two-story  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
almshouse,  and  contains  the  heating  plant. 

Recent  Improvements, 

The  work  of  renovation  detailed  in  the  last  report  has  been  con- 
tinued, including  the  building  of  a  double  cold  storap;e  room  in  the 
basement,  an  icehouse,  grading  of  lawn,  cement  walks,  exterior 
painting,  and  equipment  with  shower  baths. 

The  few  remaining  needs  can  be  provided  without  large  ex- 
pense, and  should  be  supplied  promptly.  The  most  important 
are:  Fire  escapes;  fire  hose  for  hydrants  and  standpipes;  ventila- 
tors to  be  carried  through  the  roof;  better  kitchen  equipment;  a 
mangle  for  the  laimdry;  window  screens,  and  the  employment  of 
a  competent  nurse. 
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Lewis  County  Almshouse,  XrOwville,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     Inmates  present,  44. 

The  ahnshouse  occupies  two  brick  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing is  two  stories  high,  with  basement.  It  contains  the  adminis- 
tration, service  and  women's  departments.  A  rear  wing  is  used 
as  a  men's  dormitory.  The  men's  building  is  a  brick  structure  in 
three  sections,  the  south  section  being  furnished  on  one  side  as  a 
chapel  and  on  the  other  as  a  laundry.  Above  the  chapel  is  the 
hospital  for  men.  The  furnishing  of  these  hospital  rooms  for 
men  constitutes  the  principal  improvement  of  the  year. 

Other  needed  improvements  are :  Shower  baths  for  men ;  a  cold 
storage  room;  fire  escapes;  improved  ventilation;  renovation  of 
men's  dormitory  building;  hospital  equipment  to  be  completed  by 
furnishing  the  ground  floor  room ;  an  inclosed  corridor  connecting 
the  buildings ;  employment  of  nurses ;  more  adequate  compensation 
for  employees. 

Oneida  County  Almshouse,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  300.     Inmates  present,  2G3. 

The  brick  buildings  are  grouped  about  a  central  administration 
building;  this  and  the  men's  building  have  three  stories.  The 
women's  building  and  the  service  building  have  each  two  stories. 
The  buildings  are  connected  by  inclos(»d  corridors,  and  are  in  good 
condition,  except  that  the  interior  walls  need  painting. 

A  double  veranda  has  been  built  on  the  administration  building 
and  a  new  wagon  shed  has  been  built.  The  new  laundry  was  occu- 
pied but  a  short  time,  when  it  was  burned.  The  absence  of  suitable 
means  for  protection  from  fire  has  been  repeatedly  noted.  The 
Home  fire  department  responds  to  calls,  and,  in  favorable  weather, 
can  make  the  run  from  the  nearest  station  to  the  almshouse  in 
fifteen  minutes.  There  are  five  outside  hydrants,  but  the  pressure 
is  very  light.  A  good  steam  pump  is  needed  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure. The  hose  is  old,  and  only  300  feet  are  available.  The 
buildings  are  not  provided  with  standpipes.  A  few  liquid  chem- 
ical extinguishers  are  on  hand. 

Hospital  rooms  are  sot  aside  for  the  sick  in  both  dormitory 
buildincrs,  but  tliey  are  too  small  for  the  needs,  and  have  ordinary 
dormitory  oquipmciit.  They  do  not  afford  suitable  facilities  to 
care  for  the  sick  who  need  quiet  and  isolation.  A  good  detached 
hospital  l)uilding  should  ho.  provided  and  resident  nurses  should  ) 
employed. 
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Other  needs  are :  A  system  of  forced  ventilation ;  adequate  fire 
protection,  including  steam  fire  pump,  standpipes  with  attached 
hose,  new  hose  for  the  hydrants,  and  heavier  bracing  on  the  rear 
fire  escape  on  the  men's  building ;  watchman's  time  detector ;  more 
dormitory  room  for  men;  attached  water  towers  for  toilets;  in- 
terior painting  and  painting  of  the  bams ;  a  portable  tub  for  hos- 
pital use ;  use  of  the  shower  baths,  and  a  new  laundry. 

Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  300.    Number  of  inmates  present,  274. 

The  buildings  include  the  stone  almshouse,  three  stories  high; 
a  detached  service  building;  a  power-house;  a  frame  cottage  for 
defective  males,  and  a  county  hospital,  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing.   A  tent  pavilion  for  male  consumptives  is  provided. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Considerable  interior  changes  were  made  in  the  almshouse  build- 
ing, including  replacing  of  the  wooden  stairs-  with  wide  stairs  of 
iron  in  the  women's  department.  A  new  roof  was  put  on  the 
power-house,  and  other  roofs  were  repaired.  The  lawn  was  ex- 
tended and  cement  walks  laid.  Additional  live  stock  and  farm 
implements  were  purchased. 

It  is  planned  to  provide  shower  baths  and  new  basement  floor- 
ing. A  fire  escape  will  be  built  on  the  west  wing  occupied  as  a 
dormitory  for  men. 

Further  needs  of  importance  include:  A  pavilion  for  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases;  iron  fire  escapes  on  the  front  wards  of 
the  hospital;  a  system  of  forced  ventilation  for  the  almshouse; 
more  farm  land  and  enlarged  dairy;  renovation  of  cottage  for 
defective  males;  metal  wall  covering  and  ceiling  in  the  women's 
dormitories;  a  better  supply  of  water  for  drinking;  a  mangle  for 
the  laundry;  repairs  to  oven;  a  new  meat  cooler;  wire  window 
screens;  extending  grass  la^vn  to  surround  the  ])avilion  for  con- 
sumptives ;  a  good  hen  house ;  and  a  nurses'  home,  detached  from 
the  hos})ital,  to  provide  room  for  the  patients  now  kei)t  at  the  alms- 
house, and  to  give  suitable  r(X)ms  for  the  resident  nursCvS. 

Oswego  County  Almshouse,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  80.     Inmates  present,  01. 

The  brick  almshouse  building  is  two  stories  high  with  basement 
and  has  two  wings.    ''"  '  r  house  is  in  the  rear. 
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Interior  painting  of  walls  is  the  principal  improvement^  though 
some  steel  ceiling  work  and  tin  roofing  are  to  be  done. 

The  needs  for  improvement  include :  Hospital  equipment  and 
a  nurse  for  the  sick ;  a  better  water  supply  for  fire  protection ;  ir6n 
fire  escapes;  new  hose  and  hand  faucets  on  standpipes;  an  im- 
proved drainage  system ;  shower  baths ;  a  steam  laundry,  and  a  cold 
storage  room. 

Oswego  City  Almshouse,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.    Inmates  present,  41. 

The  almshouse  for  the  dependent  poor  of  Oswego  is  on  a  farm 
about  three  miles  outside  the  city.  The  brick  building  is  a  three- 
story  structure  in  excellent  condition. 

Kew  ceilings  of  steel  have  been  placed  in  the  men's  hospital 
room  and  in  the  women's  sitting  room,  and  the  installation  of  these 
ceilings  will  be  continued.    The  front  porches  have  been  painted* 

The  improvements  needed  are:  An- elevated  water  reservoir 
connected  with  outside  hydrants  and'  interior  standpipes,  for  fire 
protection ;  a  steam  laundry,  and  shower  baths. 

Municipal  Lodging  House  and  Detention  Hospital^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  30. 

This  is  located  at  115  Market  street,  Syracuse.  The  brick  build- 
ing occupied  is  leased  by  the  city.  The  total  expenditures  are 
about  $4,000  a  year.  For  this  sum  the  city  provides  a  comfortable 
and  clean  lodging  house  for  those  in  search  of  work.  A  labor  re- 
quirement from  lodgers,  and  the  limit  of  the  service  to  three  nights'^ 
lodging  to  each  applicant,  successfully  prevents  the  misuse  of  the 
institution  by  unworthy  applicants. 

The  detention  hospital  has  good  equipment  for  the  care  of  insan- 
ity suspects  during  the  time  necessary  for  their  examination. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  city  wood  yard  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Charities  would  furnish  better  work  for  the 
lodgers  than  their  present  work,  removing  ice  and  snow  under 
the  street  cleaning  department.  The  lodgers  seldom  have  suitable 
clothing  for  outdoor  work  in  winter.  The  building  should  be  pro- 
vided with  steam  heat.  Coal  stoves  are  now  used,  and  are  insuffi- 
cient in  severe  weather  for  heating  the  remote  rooms. 

The  department  devoted  to  lodgers  is  open  only  from  November 
1    to   April    1,  each  year.      The   detention   department  is   open 
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throughout  the  year  and  cares  for  about  five  cases  a  montL  About 
1,500  nights'  lodgings  were  furnished  last  year. 

Utica  General  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cai^acity,  80  beds.    Patients  present,  23. 

The  main  building  has  two  rear  wings,  and  is  three  stories  high. 
The  wings  have  bridge  corridors  connecting  their  second  and  third 
stories.  The  ground  floor  is  used  chiefly  by  officers  and  domestic 
helpers.  The  service  department  and  detention  ward  are  in  the 
basement.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  by  patients.  The 
dormitory  for  nurses  is  in  one  wing,  and  occupies  the  second  and 
third  floors.  The  laundry  and  boiler  house  occupies  a  detached 
brick  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital.  The  isolation  hospital 
is  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  It 
is  divided  on  the  ground  floor  into  two  sections,  each  with  room 
for  fifteen  patients.  The  upper  floor,  over  the  central  part  of  the 
building  is  for  the  use  of  nurses  on  the  quarantine  service. 

Improvements  in  1906  include  a  new  hospital  drugroom ;  better 
equipment  of  the  operating  room;  ward  arrangement  for  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sexes;  equipment  of  X-Ray  room;  four 
automatic  rope  escapes  added  to  the  fire  appliances,  and  enlarge- 
Tiiont  of  (Inssing  room.  A  course  in  massage  has  been  added  to 
the  training  course. 

The  hospital  is  supported  by  the  city  of  Utica  and  does  not 
receive  private  patients  except  in  emergencies.  The  hospital  is 
governed  bv  six  elective  Commissioners  of  Charity,  and  has  a 
fully  organized  medical  staff,  and  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

Since  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities,  and  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  work,  this  hospital  has  become  a  well-equipped  public 
hospital. 

The  principal  needs  are.  A  fire  escape  on  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  nurses'  dormitory ;  acess  to  fire  escapes  by  doors  instead  of 
windows;  protection  of  walls  from  swinging  gas  jets;  a  cold 
storage  room,  and  a  portable  bread  oven. 

Suggestions  for  consideration:  A  detached  pavilion  for  tuber- 
culosis patients;  separate  kitchen  service  for  the  isolation  hospi- 
tal ;  a  better  general  entrance  to  the  nurses'  hall,  third  floor,  than 
through  their  private  bathroom;  an  etherizing  room;  an  ophthal- 
mic ward,  and  a  pathological  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dennis  McCarthy, 
sioner.  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OP  THE  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
THE  SIXTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Sixth  Judicial  District  contains  nine  county  almshouses, 
city  hospitals  at  Binghamton  and  Oneida,  and  the  Madison  County 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  comprise  its  public  charitable  institutions 
under  ooimty  or  municipal  control. 

Schuyler  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  boards  out  its  dependent 
poor  in  private  family  homes  or  provides  them  with  steady  re- 
lief in  their  owti  homes,  or  in  houses  rented  for  them.  The 
number  of  these  dependent  poor  persons  in  1906  was  eighty-nine. 

The  homes  for  these  poor  and  the  institutions  in  the  other  coun- 
ties have  been  carefully  inspected  during  the  year  by  the  Board's 
almshouse  inspector,  and  such  visits  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  appeared  necessary.  The  general  condition  of  the 
institutions  is  satisfactory,  and  many  improvements  in  equipment 
were  made  during  1906. 

Schuyler  County,  Dependent  Poor. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  system  of  poor  relief  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  some  respects  in  the  State,  is  the  method  in  vogue  in 
Schuyler  county. 

The  boarding-out  plan  was  obsolete  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, costing  more  for  relief  than  well-conducted  almshouses, 
and  is  attended  by  so  many  evils  that  prompt  construction  of  an 
almshouse  in  this  county  is  demanded. 

The  number  of  dependent  poor  has  increased  to  eighty-nine  in 
1906,  many  of  whom  are  not  properly  cared  for. 

The  character  of  a  system  of  relief  must  be  estimated  by  the 
condition  of  those  least  fortunately  situated.  The  average  con- 
dition, or  the  condition  of  those  well  provided  for,  does  not  fur- 
nish an  adequate  standard  for  judgment. 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  Schuyler  county  system 
are: 

1.  The  character  of  the  homes  in  which  most  of  the  poor  are 

found  is  of  the  lowest  type. 
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To  the  Stale  Board  of  Cliarities: 

The  Sixth  Judicial  District  contains  nine  county  almshouses, 
city  hospitals  at  Bingham  ton  and  Oneida,  and  the  Madison  Ooimty 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  comprise  its  public  charitable  institutions 
under  county  or  mimicipal  control. 

Schuyler  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  boards  out  its  dependent 
poor  in  private  family  homes  or  provides  them  with  steady  re- 
lief in  their  own  homes,  or  in  houses  rented  for  them.  The 
number  of  these  dependent  poor  persons  in  1906  was  eighty-nine. 

The  homes  for  these  poor  and  the  institiitions  in  the  other  coun- 
ties have  been  carefully  inspected  during  the  year  by  the  Board's 
almshouse  inspector,  and  such  visits  have  heesi  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  appeared  necessary.  The  general  condition  of  the 
institutions  is  satisfactory,  and  many  improvements  in  equipment 
were  made  during  1906. 

Schuyler  CourUy,  Dependent  Poor. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  system  of  poor  relief  in  the  dis- 
trict>  and  in  some  respects  in  the  State,  is  the  method  in  vogue  in 
Schuyler  county. 

The  boarding-out  i)lan  was  obsolete  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, costing  more  for  relief  than  well-conducted  almshouses, 
and  is  attended  by  so  many  evils  that  prompt  construction  of  an 
almshouse  in  this  county  is  demanded. 

The  number  of  dependent  poor  has  increased  to  eighty-nine  in 
1906,  many  of  whom  arc  not  properly  cared  for. 

The  character  of  a  system  of  relief  must  be  estimated  by  the 
condition  of  those  least  fortunately  situated.  The  average  con- 
dition, or  the  condition  of  those  well  provided  for,  does  not  fur- 
nish an  adequate  standard  for  judgment. 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  Schuyler  county  system 
are: 

1.  The  character  of  the  homes  in  which  most  of  the  poor  are 
found  is  of  the  lowest  type. 
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2.  Expense  of  providing  fuel  and  medical  attendance  is  heavy, 
on  account  of  the  scattering  of  the  poor  about  the  county,  and 
want  of  both  is  often  felt  before  they  can  be  provided. 

3.  InsuflBcient  relief  is  afforded  in  many  instances,  the  over- 
seers desiring  to  prolong  their  tenure  of  office  by  economical  ad- 
ministration. Several  persons  are  living  on  fifty  c^nts  a  week 
each  for  provisions. 

4.  The  number  of  dependents  is  augmented  by  the  present 
method,  as  it  fosters  laziness  and  irresponsibility  of  relatives. 

5.  The  presence  of  afflicted  or  feeble-minded  persons  in  the 
community  is  an  unwholesome  influence. 

6.  No  radical  supervision  by  ofiicers  charged  with  that  duty  is 
possible. 

7.  Attention  to  personal  safety,  health,  and  cleanliness  is  wantr 
ing  in  many  of  the  homes. 

That  these  criticisms  are  warranted  is  seen  from  the  following 
reports  of  the  inspector's  most  recent  visits : 

"  No.  3,  E.  H.,  a  county  charge,  aged  76,  is  a  widower,  boarded 
with  Mrs.  TJ.  in  the  village  of  Odessa.  His  dependence  is  due  to 
old  age  and  intemperance.  The  county  pays  $2  a  week  for  his 
board,  and  his  clothing,  medicines,  etc.,  cost  $50  last  year,  mak- 
ing his  weekly  rate  $2.96.  lie  is  able  to  do  considerable  work 
when  not  ill,  but  he  spends  all  he  earns  for  liquor.  The  cottage 
is  unpainted  and  is  one  story  high  with  attic  chambers  above. 
H.  occupies  one  of  these  and  has  a  dirty,  unmade  and  vermin- 
infested  bed.  The  house  is  not  kept  at  all  clean  and  is  very  poorly 
furnished.  The  home  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  the  relief  of  a 
poor  person,  however  undeserving  the  individual  may  be." 

"No.  6,  M.  C.  (Dix  town  charge),  aged  30,  crippled.  This 
young  woman  has  been  a  cripple  and  unable  to  walk  from  birth. 
In  mind  and  appearance  she  is  like  a  little  child.  She  is  boarded 
with  Mrs.  S.,  town  of  Hector.  The  rate  of  board  Js  $4  a  week. 
The  girl  sits  in  a  common  armchair,  the  legs  of  which  have  been 
supplied  with  roller  casters.  In  this  she  can,  with  difficulty,  be 
pushed  about  the  room,  though  she  stays  much  of  the  time  in  her 
bedroom,  a  small  room  off  the  dining  room.  The  family  is  large 
and  the  house  very  small.     Another  dependent  is  boarded  here." 

"  No.  8,  D.  C.  (Dix  town  charge),  aged  76,  dependent  through 
old  age ;  lives  alone  in  one  room ;  hut  on  the  beach  one-half  mile 
from  Watkins.  Mr.  0.  is  a  feeble  old  man  who  claims  to  have 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.    His  house  is  about  fifteen  feet 
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square  and  is  partly  finished  outside  with  old  tin  sheets.  A  pile 
of  junk  is  in  front  of  the  shanty.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  inside 
is  about  five  feet,  six  inches  high,  and  is  made  of  old  wrapping 
paper.  The  room  is  in  the  greatest  possible  disorder  and  the  filth 
is  indescribable.  The  bed  is  in  a  very  badly-tumbled  condition, 
the  bedding  very  ragged  and  vermin  infested.  He  does  not  bathe 
in  winter.  He  is  very  feeble  and  says  he  is  troubled  with  dizzy 
spells.  His  fire  was  out  and  the  room  was  very  cold,  as  the 
weather  was  severe.  He  said  he  had  not  felt  able  to  build  the 
fire  that  morning.  He  ought  not  to  be  left  to  care  for  himself. 
The  town  pays  $1.50  a  week  for  his  groceries  and  furnishes  him 
coal  and  medicines.  His  total  relief  last  year  was  $113.25,  or 
$2.17  weekly." 

"  N'o.  14,  H.  M.  (Dix  town  charge),  aged  75,  dependent  from 
blindness,  old  age  and  intemperance;  is  boarded  with  H.  P.,  about 
a  half  mile  west  of  the  Watkins  Glen  station.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  him  last  year  was  $234,  a  weekly  average  of  $4.50. 
The  home  is  a  poor  one.  The  rooms  are  scantily  furnished  and 
are  not  clean.  Mr.  M.'s  bed  on  the  second  floor  is  in  disorder 
and  is  poorly  furnished.  The  bedding  is  ragged  and  filthy.  The 
bed  swarms  with  bed  vermin  and  moth  larvae.  Harsh  treatment 
of  this  old  man  by  his  keeper  has  been  alleged." 

■ 

"  Ifos.  17  and  18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  (Dix  town  charges), 
ages  7G  and  72.  Mr.  S.  has  dizzy  spells  and  is  quite  feeble.  Ho 
stammers.  Mrs.  S.  has  erysipelas.  Her  foot  had  to  be  lancod 
several  times  recently  because  of  the  disease.  A  nurse  was  pro- 
vided for  them  for  five  or  six  weeks.  They  are  not  capable  of 
caring  for  thems(^lves  as  they  do.  They  have  a  grocery  order  for 
$1.50  a  week.  They  live  in  a  little  hut  on  the  *  Island,'  at  Wat- 
kins.  The  rooms  occupied  are  meanly  furnished  and  are  very 
dirty.  The  chairs  are  piled  full  of  old  quilts,  clothing,  dishes. 
The  bedroom  is  in  disorder  and  is  infested  with  vermin.  Both 
Mr.  S.  and  his  wife  are  thoroughly  discouraged.  They  have 
a  hard  time  getting  enough  to  eat  out  of  seventy-five  cents  a  week 
each." 

"Xo.  19,  E.  S.  (Dix  town  charge),  female,  aged  45,  a  cripple 
from  rheumatism ;  is  boarded  at  $5  a  week  w^th  Mrs.  IT.,  at  Town- 
send's  Mill.  Miss  S.  is  confined  to  bed  or  a  chair  all  the  time, 
she  is  entirely  helpless.  Her  family  was  wealthy  but  lost  their 
property.  IMiss  S.  cannot  control  her  rocking  chair,  and  unless 
watched  is  apt  to  fall  forward  on  the  floor.    Her  face  is  bruised 
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where  she  has  fallen.  A  wheel  chair  for  invalids  should  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  a  commode  chair  for  her  chamber.  The  house 
is  clean  and  comfortably  furnished." 

"  Nos.  35  and  36  (Reading  town  charge),  S.  M.  and  wife,  aged 
80  and  65,  care  for  themselves  in  a  small  farmhouse  where  they 
occupy  three  rooms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  are  totally  dependent ;  he 
because  of  old  age  and  rheumatism,  she  because  of  dropsy  and 
heart  disease.  Their  relief  consists  of  an  allowance  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  each  for  provisions  and  extra  for  fuel,  medicines,  etc. 
This  relief  is  manifestly  inadequate.  Up  to  last  summer  both 
could  do  a  little  work,  which  they  are  unable  to  continue  longer. 
They  say  that  the  overseer  is  very  slow  in  filling  their  requests 
for  help.  Their  home  is  dirty  and  infested  with  vermin.  Both 
are  chronic  invalids,  Mrs.  M.  being  badly  bloated  from  dropsy. 
Both  have  very  ragged  clothing." 

"  No.  78,  A.  H.  (Orange  town  charge),  aged  86,  is  a  feeble 
old  man,  boarded  with  W.  M.,  at  Monterey.  Two  dollars  a  week 
is  paid  for  his  care.  It  is  not  in  any  respect  a  suitable  home. 
He  occupies  an  unfurnished  and  rough  garret  without  other  furni- 
ture than  his  bed,  which  is  dirty,  not  properly  furnished  or  looked 
after.  The  M.  family  is  large,  there  being  a  number  of  children 
who  appear  to  be  underfed  and  sickly.  Mr.  H.  is  able  to  walk 
about  a  little,  though  his  advanced  age,  asthma  and  partial  deaf- 
ness make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  go  abroad  much." 

"No.  88,  J.  D.  (Hector  town  charge),  aged  70,  is  dependent 
from  illness.  He  has  been  dependent  for  two  years.  His  wife, 
aged  47,  a  son,  aged  25,  and  a  daughter,  aged  10,  are  with  him. 
They  live  on  $1.50,  though  Mrs.  D.  earns  twenty-five  centa  a  week 
working  one  day  for  a  neighbor.  The  house  is  filthy  and  in  great 
disorder.  All  appear  to  be  half  fed.  The  daughter  appears  to 
be  older  than  10,  though  she  is  ignorant  and  so  shy  as  to  appear 
wild.  The  people  are  incapable  of  providing  proper  guardianship 
for  this  girl  and  she  should  be  removed  from  their  charge." 

The  establishment  of  an  almshouse  for  the  poor  in  this  county 
would  provide  excellent  care  for  these  cases,  which  are  typical 
of  the  poorer  class  of  homes.  The  almshouse  would  be  enough 
cheaper  in  cost  of  maintenance  to  save  its  cost  in  about  ten  years, 
without  counting  the  saving  in  reducing  the  number  of  dependents 
who  would  make  a  successful  effort  at  self-support,  or  who  would 
be  supported  by  relatives.  These  latter  cases  are  foimd  in  the 
better  class  of  boarding  homes  at  present.     If  bonds  are  issued 
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to  pay  for  the  erection  of  an  almshouse,  the  interest  they  bear, 
added  to  maint^^nanc^,  would  be  materially  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  present  extravagant  system. 

Ahnshouse  Hospitals, 

At  all  almshouses  in  this  district  a  large  proportion  are  ser- 
iously ill  and  need  the  benefit  of  hospital  care.  Most  of  the 
larger  almshouses  in  the  State  and  several  of  the  smaller  ones, 
maintain  detached  county  hospitals  in  connection  with  the  alms- 
houses. In  this  district  separate  hospital  buildings  are  found 
only  in  Chenango  county,  while  in  Delaware  and  Madison  coun- 
ties the  present  buildings  afford  good  accommodations  for  the 
sick.  Better  hospital  equipment  in  the  present  buildings  is  needed 
in  the  almshouses  of  Cortland  and  Tompkins  counties,  and  de- 
tached hospitals  are  needed  in  Broome^  Chemung,  Otsego  and 
Tioga  coimty  almshouses. 

Almshouse  hospitals  should  be  in  charge  of  resident,  qualified 
nurses,  preferably  trained  nurses.  They  should  have  wards  for 
both  sexes  and  private  rooms  for  those  needing  quiet.  Isolated 
rooms  should  be  provided  for  patients  having  commimicaUe 
diseases  and  provision  made  for  operative  surgical  work. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Broome  County  Almshouse,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  150.    Inmates  present,  123. 

This  almshouse  has  seven  residence  buildings,  located  about 
two  miles  from  Binghamton.  The  main  buildings  are  of  good 
construction  and  in  good  repair.  The  small  buildings  used  as 
hospitals  are  not  suitable  for  the  needs. 

The  principal  improvements  here  are  the  removal  of  an  old  ice- 
house and  purchase  of  new  fire  hose  for  the  steam  pump.  It  is 
planned  to  provide  a  county  hospital  building  and  better  water 
reservoirs. 

The  chief  needs  are:  A  county  hospital  building,  with  de- 
tached pavilion  for  tuberculosis  patients ;  removal  of  present  hospi- 
tal structures ;  shower  baths ;  an  elevated  reservoir  affording  direct 
pfGSSure  for  fire  protection ;  an  enclosed  yard  for  women ;  a  root 
O^ar,  and  the  introduction  of  steel  ceilings  where  repairs  are 
needed. 
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Chemung  County  Almshouse,  Breesport,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.     Inmates  present,  68. 

The  main  building  is  a  brick  three-story  structure,  with  a  frame 
annex  for  women's  dormitory.  There  are  several  frame  cottages 
for  the  classes  requiring  isolation. 

Recent  improvements  are  in  farm  fencing,  building  a  new  chill 
room,  and  interior  painting.  A  new  pumphouse  will  be  erected 
and  changes  made  in  sewage  disposal.  j 

Further  improvements  required  are:  A  county  hospital  build- 
ing; lighting  by  gas  or  electricity;  a  steam  laundry;  storage  rooms 
for  clothing ;  an  enclosed  yard  for  women ;  exterior  iron  tread  fire- 
escapes  on  both  wings;  exterior  painting,  and  a  new  roof  on  the 
women's  dormitory. 

Chenango  County  Almshouse,  Preston,  N.  Y.    x 

Capacity,  90.     Inmates  present,   66. 

The  buildings  are  arranged  on  the  New  York  State  cottage  plan. 
The  structures  are  brick,  except  a  detached  cottage  used  as  a  men's 
additional  dormitory.  Hospital  wings  are  provided  for  both  sexes 
and  open  off  the  dormitory  buildings.  The  buildings  are  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Interior  standpipes  with  connected  hose  have 
been  provided,  exterior  painting  and  repairs  done,  piggery  en- 
larged and  new  supply  pipe  laid  from  the  springs  for  the  water 
system.  These  improvements  and  the  recently  added  fire-escapes 
sn])ply  the  institution  with  all  important  ecpiipment. 

Cortland  County  Almshouse,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  60.     Inmates  present,  40. 

There  are  three  brick  buildings,  each  two  stories  high.  The 
main  building  accommodates  the  administration,  service  and 
women's  dormitory  departments.  The  men's  dormitory  building 
is  attached  to  the  main  building.  *  A  rear  building  is  used  for  the 
chronic  cases  of  illness.  This  building  is  old  but  in  good  general 
condition,  except  its  interior,  which  should  be  remodeled  and  used 
for  hospital  purposes. 

General  repairs  to  roofs,  flooring  and  ceilings  have  been  done 
this  year  in  the  main  buildings. 

The  important  needs  are:  Hospital  equipment  by  renovation  of 
the  asylum  building  and  employment  of  a  nurse  for  the  sick; 
better  ventilation;  a  steam  laundry;  better  water  supply  and 
pressure,  with  appliances  for  fire  protection ;  iron  stair  fire  escapes 
(the  iron  window  gratings  on  the  asylum  building  could  be  used  to 
build  fire  escapes). 
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Delaware  County  Almshouse,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.     Inmates  present,  42. 

The  main  building  is  a  frame  threo-storv  house  with  two  wings. 
A  detached  frame  cottage  is  used  for  the  care  of  male  patients  re- 
quiring isolation. 

Exterior  j^ainting  throughout  has  been  done  this  year  and  in- 
terior repairs  made.     The  dairy  herd  has  been  enlarged. 

Other  needs  are:  A  steam  laundry;  better  hospital  facilities; 
an  additional  shower  bath,  and  rearrangement  of  the  cow  stables. 

Madison  County  Almshouse,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  200.     Inmates  ])resent,  95. 

There  are  two  large  frame  buildings  for  inmates,  and  a  detached 
laundry.  A  small  building  to  the  south  contains  a  small  operating- 
room,  day  room  for  men  and  a  greenhouse.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  repair. 

Electric  lighting  has  been  supplied  this  year  and  new  hose  on 
reels  for  the  standpipes.     The  water  reservoirs  has  been  repaired. 

Remaining  needs  are:  Fire  escapes;  repairs  to  bread  oven;  a 
new  front  fence,  and  an  isolation  hospital  room  for  tubercidar 
patients. 

Otsego  County  Almshouse,  Phoenix  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  110.     Inmates  present,  83. 

The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  central  portion 
being  stone  and  the  wings  frame  structures.  The  buildings  are 
old,  some  parts  having  been  erected  in  1826.  Some  new  struc- 
tures are  needed,  and  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  replace, 
finally,  the  present  buildings. 

An  attached  water  tower  containing  toilet  rooms  for  men  is 
being  erected  on  the  men'ij  dormitory  wing.  Further  improve- 
ments are  planned  to  include  new  kitchen  equipment,  shower 
baths  and  new  cement  walks. 

Additional  needs  are:  A  detached  county  hospital  building; 
fire  escapes  and  liquid  chemical  extinguishers;  additional  water 
supply  and  better  pressure ;  and  a  morgue. 

Tioga  County  Almshouse,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.      Present  numl)er  of  inmates,  35. 
The  inmates'  buildings  are  frame  structures,  the  men's  build- 
ing being  new,  and  the  women's  building  renovated.     The  ad- 
Voi.  1—29 
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ministration  building  is  stone.  These  buildings  are  now  in  good 
condition. 

This  year  a  macadamized  road  has  been  built  on  the  highway 
which  crosses  the  county  farm.  A  new  kitchen  range  was  pur- 
cliased  and  repairs ^made  to  the  keeper's  residence. 

The  important  needs  are:  Better  water  supply  and  service  for 
fire  protection;  lighting  by  electricity;  outside  iron  fire  escapes; 
a  hospital  building  on  the  new  site;  an  icehouse  and  chill-room, 
and  additional  laundry  equipment. 

Tompkins  County  Alnishouse,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  80.     Inmates  present,  40. 

The  almshouse  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  lake, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Ithaca.  The  buildings  are  connected 
structures,  brick  and  frame,  in  good  repair. 

No  improvements  beyond  ordinary  repairs  have  been  made. 

The  changes  in  equipment  needed  are:  A  reservoir  of  water, 
elevated  so  as  to  afford  good  pressure  for  fire  protection;  outside 
hydrants;  hose;  interior  standpipes  with  attached  hose  at  leasr 
two  inches  in  diameter ;  hospital  equipment  of  rooms  for  isolation 
of  contagious  diseases;  a  steam  laundry  plant;  removal  of  horse 
barn  from  its  proximity  to  residence  buildings;  a  new  icehouse 
and  cold  storage  room ;  shower  baths ;  a  silo,  and  exterior  painting. 

Madison  County  Orphan  Asyliun,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  50.     Children  present,  38. 

The  main  building  has  three  stories,  basement  and  attic  loft. 
The  school  building  is  detached.  Both  are  frame  structures  in 
good  condition. 

Recent  improvements,  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  include  provision  of  standpipes  with  attached  hose, 
screens  erected  and  enclosures  made  for -the  outdoor  toilets,  and  a 
younger  and  more  competent  teacher  employed. 

Of  the  children  present  all  are  public  charges,  24  Ix'ing  boys 
and  14  girls.  The  home  is  supported  in  part  by  the  income  from 
invested  funds,  the  balance  necessary  being  approi>riate(l  by  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  relating  to  examina- 
tion and  quarantine  of  children  admitted,  posting  of  physician's 
name,  and  monthly  medical  inspection  and  report,  are  not  ob- 
served.    The  provisions  regarding  cubic  air  space  in  dormitorie 
and  proper  ventilation  are  observed. 
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As  far  as  general  care  of  the  children  i^  concerned  and  as  to 
equipment,  the  home  is  in  <^ood  condition.  The  needs  relate  to 
the  observance  of  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  ('harities  and  the 
Public  Health  Law,  and  to  the  establishment  of  fire  drilla.  The 
fire  escapes  should  be  immediately  accessible. 

Oneida  Public  Hospital,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  beds,  4.     Patients  present,  2. 

This  is  an  emergency  hospital  for  acute  cases  requiring  surgical 
or  medical  relief.  Persons  having  contagious  diseases  are  not 
admitted.  The  building  is  a  frame,  two-story  building  ou 
Williams  street.  The  lot  is  100  feet  square.  The  equipment  is 
good  for  so  small  a  hospital,  the  operating  room  being  well  ar- 
ranged and  furnished.  The  street  has  not  been  provided  with  a 
sewer  as  far  out  as  the  hos})ital  is  located,  so  that  a  garden  cess- 
pool is  used.     The  city  supports  the  hospital. 

Small  interior  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  needs  are:  Connection  with  city  sewer;  cement  floor  in 
cellar ;  outride  iron  fire  escape ;  liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers. 

Binghamton  City  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Bed  capacity,  67.     Patients  present,  18. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  lot  comprising  about  two  acres.  The 
structures  are  mainly  brick. 

There  is  a  main  hospital  building,  with  an  annex  containing 
the  children's  ward,  a  nurses'  home,  laundry  building  and  isola- 
tion wards.     All  are  in  good  condition. 

Improvements  include  fitting  up  of  additional  room  in  the  top 
floor  of  the  main  buildings,  interior  painting  and  repairs  and 
better  drainage  arrangements. 

A  nurses'  training  school  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
hospital.     There  are  fourteen  pupil  nurses. 

Needs  and  recommendations:    Better  provision  for  outside  es- 
cape from  fire;  standpi^^es  with  attached  hose;  additional  liquid 
chemical  extinguishers;   a  diet  kitchen   in  the  basement  of  tho 
isolation  hospital j  reestablishment  of  maternity  ward;  employ- 
ment of  an  interne;  establishment  of  fire  drills;  and  a  nightly 
watchman  should  be  employed  and  electric  clock  indicator  service 
tablished  for  his  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Commissioner  of  Sixth  Judicial  District. 


REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSES 
IN  THE  SEVENTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  almshouses  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  have  received 
regular  inspection  during  the  year  1906.  The  Commissioner  for 
the  district  has  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report,  showing 
their  condition  and  needs: 

Care,  of  In  males. 

This  district  contains  no  almshouse  where  the  frequent  super- 
visory visits,  authorized  by  law,  show  any  neglect*  of  inmates. 
The  poor  are  well  fed,  decently  clad,  comfortably  housed  and 
kindly  treated  in  all  the  almshouses.  Xearly  all  the  superin- 
tendents or  keepers  of  the  almshouses  have  had  considerable 
experience  and  succeed  in  kee})ing  their  buildings  neat  and  the 
persons  in  their  charge  clean. 

There  is  little  sickness  at  the  almshouses  other  than  must  be 
encountered  in  caring  for  the  dc^pendent  poor.  For  the  aged,  ills 
of  the  body  are  common,  ^fany  persons  also  become  dependent 
through  acute  illness,  and  Jiave  no  other  recourse  for  aid  than 
the  hospital  department  of  the  almshouse.  The  need  of  adequate 
provision  of  hospital  facilities  at  the  almshouses  is  great. 

The  new  county  hospital  of  ^lonroe  county  was  opened  in 
February,  1906,  and  is  a  model  of  arrangement  and  construction 
for  almshouse  hospitals.  It  is  fully  occupied  and  affords  great 
relief  both  to  the  patients  eared  for  and  to  the  almslnmse  popula- 
tion in  removing  the  sick  to  adecpiate  rooms. 

In  all  the  other  almshouses  of  the  district  improvement  is  needed 
in  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  Steuben  and  Wayne 
counties  there  are  detached  l)uihlings  used  for  hospitals,  but  they 
lack  suitable  equipment  and  are  not  properly  arranged.  The 
lack  of  competent  nurses  for  the  sick  is  also  felt  in  most  of  the 
almshouses. 

General  ErpiipinPnt. 

A  glance  at  the  schedule  below  will  show  that  in  most  respects 
these  almshouses  are  well  eipiipped  with  mrKlem  sanitary  means 
of  service  in  the  principal  de])artnunts.  With  regard  to  fire  pro- 
tection and  means  of  escape,  however,  they  do  not  conform  to  th^. 
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requirements  so  well.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbo  boards  of  supervisors 
to  correct  such  defects  as  are  pointed  out  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  in  such  \ital  matters  as  relate  to  the  dangers  from 
fire,  there  should  bo  no  d(»!i)y  in  protecting  the  i)ro])erty  and  the 
lives  e<  iiimitted  to  their  care. 

The  n(^cd  for  exterior  fire  escapes  is  more  pressing  for  alms- 
houses than  for  most  of  the  other  cla^jjes  of  institutions,  because 
of  the  a^(»  and  firljli  nc  >«^  of  the  majority  of  the  inmates.  Interior 
stnir.*^  arc  a[)t  to  l)i^  tMit  oif  from  use  ]>y  smoke,  and  in  buildings  of 
ordinary  construction  they  lux'ome  the  means  of  s])reading  flames 
from  floor  to  floor.  Kven  on  buildings  only  two  stories  high, 
used  for  dormitory  purposes,  fire  escapes  are  needed. 

Undesirable  Clasfies  of  Inmates. 

With  a  view  of  i)roviding  sjiecial  means  for  the  care  of  the  de- 
fective classes,  and  removing  them  from  the  almshouses  so  that 
the  latter  can  be  bonus  for  the*  ag(<l  and  infirm  only,  the  State 
intends  to  assuuu^  (^ntire  charge  of  dependent  insane,  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  and  idiotic  p:  rM;ns,  as  well  as  soldiers  of  the  late 
wars  and  their  families.  It  is  also  illegal  to  commit  to,  or  retain 
in  almshouses  children   under  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  that 

children  und(  r  two  v(  ar-<  mnv  b  ■  admitted  with  dependent  mothers. 

•  •  I 

The  overcrowding  of  the  Stat<^  institutions  forees  many  individuals 
of  the  defective  classes  to  bc^  (*ared  for  in  the  almshouses,  where 
the  means  are  ]^oor  for  their  b'st  care*,  and  where  their  presence  is 
an  annoyane^e  to  oflie*ers  and  inmate^s  alike.  It  is  also  exrasionally 
founel  that  officers  of  the  almslKmses  are  somewhat  lax  in  removing 
othe  r  forbielde^n  classes.  The  frequent  visitation  by  State  officers 
has  ])roved  e^fficient  in  assisting  in  the  removal  of  these  e»bjection- 
able  inmates.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  soon  be  able 
to  care  for  all  of  these  defective  persons,  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  almshouses. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Cayuga  County  Almshouse,  Scnnett,  N.  Y. 

('aj)acity,  100.      inmate*s,  7'2. 

The'  main  building  is  brick,  three*  storiis  high,  and  has  two 
rear  wings  two  stories  high.  A  detae'lu'd  frame  e»ottage  is  used 
as  a  dayre>om  for  men.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  are 
well  painted. 
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The  death  of  Ix'hmd  Hewitt,  superiiiteiideiit  of  the  poor,  resi- 
dent of  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  is  noted  with  regret.  lie  was  a  faithful 
and  efiieient  ])ublie  officer.  1 1  is  successor  is  Arthur  L.  Smith, 
previously  a  member  of  the  board  of  sui)ervisors. 

Recent  Improvements. 

The  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  safer 
lighting  and  l)etter  ventilation  was  adopted.  An  acetylene  gas 
plant  was  installed,  costing  $775,  including  exterior  generator- 
house  and  general  piping.  Ceiling  ventilators  were  put  mto  the 
two  upper  donnitory  roms  for  men.  Considerable  painting  was 
done. 

Needs:  A  detached  hospital  and  resident  nurse;  an  additional 
male  helper;  better  water  pressure  for  fire  protection;  steam  dry- 
ing racks ;  a  veranda  on  the  w^omen's  dormitory,  and  use  of  the  meat 
cooler. 

Livingston  County  Almshouse,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     inmates  present,  51. 

The  superintendent's  residence  is  in  the  old  almshouse  building. 
The  central  and  west  buildings  recently  remodeled  are  used  by 
women  and  men  resj>ectively.  The  buildings  used  for  inmates 
are  in  good  condition. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Electric  lighting  from  the  Geneseo  plant;  firehose  purchased  for 
part  of  the  standpipes;  fire  escape  erected  on  the  men's  building; 
new  iron  beds  with  iron  s])ring8  were  purchased  on  removal  to 
the  new  rooms.  These  changes  are  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Xeeds:  A  steam  laundry;  additional  firehose;  new  grain  bam, 
silo  and  slaughter  house ;  exterior  painting  of  brickwork ;  employ- 
ment of  nurses  for  the  sick ;  provision  for  better  storage  rooms  for 
inmates'  effects;  arrangement  of  men's  hospital  for  outside  en- 
trance (or  bx^ation  elsewhere) ;  transfer  of  defective  inmates  to  the 
proper  State  institutions;  Ix^tter  discipline,  and  a  fire  escape  on 
the  woiiiou's  l)nilding. 

Monroe  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Caj)acity,  GOO.     Inmat(»s  present,  414. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  is  on  South  avenue,  Rochester, 
near  the  southern  city  limits.     The  almshouse  and  hospital  are 
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•conducted  as  separate  institutions,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
cnuuty  superintendent  of  the  poor.  The  hospital  was  opened  for 
pjilients  February  IJ),  iyO(). 

The  almshouse  occupies  a  three-story  brick  building  with  attic 
and  basement,  and  has  two  wings  extending  to  the  rear.  The  new 
hcKspital,  110  feet  front  and  220  feet  deep,  is  a  twcvstory  brick 
building,  with  basement  story,  arranged  with  projecting  wards 
from  a  double  centraV  corridor. 

Recent  Improvements, 

Besides  opening  the  county  hospital,  additional  laimdry  ma- 
chinery was  purchased  and  a  frame  house  opposite  the  almshouse 
was  rented  as  a  home  for  nurses. 

Needs. 
Further  needs  for  improvement  are:  Furnishing  of  dayrooms 
in  the  almshouse;  enlarging  women's  dining  rooms;  extra  glass 
shelves  for  the  hospital  stands;  substitution  of  coil  radiators  for 
the  present  ones  in  the  detention  wards ;  use  of  w  ashable  clothing 
for  men,  as  well  as  for  women,  in  the  hospital  wards ;  removal  of 
piggery  from  proximity  of  almshouse;  additional  heating  radi- 
ators in  the  halls;  repairs  to  floors  of  women's  shower  baths,  and 
an  electric  clock  and  time  detector  for  the  night  watohman.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  medical  service  at  the  hospital  would 
be  benefited  by  the  appointment  of  a  general  medical  staff. 

Ontario  County  Almshouse,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.     Inmates  present,  53. 

The  present  buildings  are  brick  structures  eighty  years  old. 
They  are  so  worn  and  have  settled  so  badly  that  repairs  will  be 
too  expensive.  Several  walls  are  unsafe,  the  chimneys  are  inse- 
cure, and  the  bricks  about  the  cornices  are  falling  away. 

Recent  Improvements. 
The  sheds  and  outbuildings  were  painted. 

Needs. 

The  needs  are:  A  new  almshouse;  indoor  flush  water-closets; 
better   hospital    facilities;    outside   stair   fire  escapes;    additional 
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laundry  equipment;  shower  baths;  connection  with  Canandaigut 
water  system ;  additional  ventilation  flues. 

Seneca  County  Almshouse,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.     Inmates  present,  38. 

The  residence  buildings  are  stone  structures,  and  include  a 
three-story  building  occupied  by  the  superintendent  and  inmates, 
and  a  two-story  building  in  the  rear,  where  the  senile  male  in- 
mates are  cared  for.     The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

Xo  improvements  were  reported  at  the  last  inspection. 

Needs. 

The  needs  are:  Better  hospital  facilities;  power  for  pumping 
water ;  a  steam  laundry ;  a  safer  lighting  system ;  shower  baths  for 
men  ;  a  tankhouse  to  prevent  pipes  from  freezing;  stair  fire  escapes 
of  iron;  liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers;  flush  water-closets  in 
the  men's  dormitory  department;  a  cottage  for  the  superintendent. 

Steuben  County  Almshouse,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     Inmates  present,  84. 

The  buildings  enclose  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  include  a 
frame  administration  building;  a  two-story  brick,  building  for 
women;  a  frame  service  building;  a^  brick  laundry  building j  a 
brick  dormitory  building,  two  stories  high,  for  men,  and  a  one- 
story  frame  hospital  building  for  men.  The  buildings  are  in  good 
repair. 

Recent  Improvements. 

New  flooring  in  the  general  dining  room  and  in  the  men's  sit- 
ting room;  new  iron  beds,  with  wire  springs,  for  the  men's 
hospital. 

Needs. 

A  steam  power  laundry;  a  central  heating  plant;  a  root  cellar; 
a  safer  lighting  system ;  shower  baths  in  the  hospital. 

Wayne  County  Almshouse,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  120.     Inmates  present,  67. 

The  buildings  are  well  arranged,  and  are  the  central  administra- 
tion building,  the  men's  building,  to  the  left,  and  the  women's 
building,  to  the  right;  all  brick  structures.  To  the  rear  are  two 
frame  buildings,  which  are  the  laundry  and  the  hoa^iUl*  Tbs^ 
building  are  in  good  condition. 
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Recent  Improvements. 

Interior  paiutiug  in  hospital,  and  exterior  painting  of  the 
women's  and  administration  buildings.  Ground  was  broken  for 
a  new  piggery,  back  of  the  main  bams.  The  old  piggery  is  to  be 
rc'paired  and  used  as  a  tool  house. 

Needs, 

Further  needs  are:  Better  hospital  facilities;  fire  escapes;  a 
mangle  for  the  laundry;  shower  baths  in  the  men's  building;  use 
of  pads  for  mattresses  in  place  of  straw  ticks;  steel  ceilings  in 
kitchen. 

Yates  County  Almshouse,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y. 

Capacity,  75.     Inmates  present,  39. 

The  building  is  a  three-story  concrete  structure  with  basement, 
located  about  five  miles  from  Penn  Yan.  The  building  and 
grounds  are  well  cared  for. 

Recent  Improvements. 

New  porcelain  lined  bath  tubs  for  inmates;  bathroom  floors 
covered  with  metal;  new  outdoor  scales;  new  fencing;  repairs  in 
laundry. 

Needs. 

Further  needs  are:  Increased  water  supply  and  pressure  for 
fire  i)roteetion;  liquid  chemical  extinguishers;  safer  lighting  sys- 
tem ;  outside  iron  stair,  or  tubular,  fire  escapes,  and  a  cold  storage 
room  for  meat. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ENOCH  V.  STODDARD,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Seventh  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSES 
IN  THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

As  retiuired  by  section  ten  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  showing  the  results  of 
the  inspection  of  the  county  almshouses  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District  for  the  current  year.  In  addition  to  inspections  by  the 
Board's  almshouse  inspector,  such  visits  as  occasion  required  were 
made  to  the  almshouses  by  the  undersigned  Commissioner  and  by 
the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Administration. 

The  general  administration  of  all  but  one  of  the  almshouses  was 
satisfactory,  good  care  being  taken  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
and  extravagance  avoided.  The  steady  improvement  in  equifmient 
continues,  and  the  result  is  seen  not  only  to  make  the  inmates  more 
comfortable,  but  to  render  administration  more  easy  and  eoonom- 
ical. 

In  Niagara  county,  charges  were  brought  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors, against  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  Wilber  T.  Pool, 
alleging  extravagance  and  incompetence,  based  on  his  expenditures 
and  on  the  adverse  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  of 
the  investigating  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  The 
charges  were  sustained,  and  the  Governor  removed  Mr.  Pool  from 
office  early  in  1907,  after  a  formal  hearing. 

Improvements. 

Among  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  Legislature  directs  that  it  shall  '^  aid  in  securing  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  in- 
mates," and  "  aid  in  securing  the  best  solitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  advise  measures  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inmates." 

In  advising  changes  and  improvements  at  the  almshouaeSy  the 
Board  desires  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  several  boards  of  super- 
visors to  better  the  conditions  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law.  It 
is  pleasant  to  report  that  many  such  improvements  were  nude  in 
190(),  on  the  rocoinniendation  of  the  State  Board  oi  CSib3Knfl&Si^^n&. 
Vol.  1—30 
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that  the  pleasant  relations  of  the  past  with  the  boards  of  super- 
visors have  continued.  The  improvements  made  in  the  several 
counties  are  shown  in  detail  below. 


Hospital  Accommodations. 

In  all  the  counties  but  one,  separate  hospital  departments  are 
provided  for  the  sick.  These  are  usually  found  in  detached  build- 
ings, well  equipped  for  service,  and  attended  by  resident  nurses. 
In  the  remaining  county,  Wyoming,  a  detached  building  is  avail- 
able, if  remodeled,  for  use  as  a  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
county  in  the  district  can  be  reported  next  year  as  well  equipped  in 
this  vital  matter.  The  lack  of  means  should  not  operate  to  exclude 
the  sick  from  the  undoubted  benefit  of  hospital  treatment,  in  quiet, 
well-arranged  rooms,  with  skilled  attendance  of  nurses. 

Tramps  and  Wayfarers. 

Most  of  the  counties  in  this  district  have,  by  resolution  of  their 
boards  of  supervisors,  excluded  tramps  from  their  almshouses. 
These  wayfarers  are  able-bodied,  professional  vagrants,  who  in- 
clude in  their  nuiiil)er  petty  criminals.  The  few  counties  which 
still  harbor  them  should  ado])t  the  general  practice  and  exclude 
them  from  the  almshouscH.  They  are  properly  to  he  dealt  with 
by  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  rare  cases,  where  genuine  need  for 
relief  as  dependent  poor  persons  is  found,  the  magistrates  can  be 
trusted  to  deal  intelligently  with  them.  In  Erie  county,  for  in- 
stance, tramps  are  sheltered  at  the  almshouse,  as  many  as  twenty 
usually  beinff  entertained  from  Saturdav  to  Monday.  Section  2, 
chapter  461,  Laws  of  1896,  provides  that  "  the  keeper  of  the  Erie 
County  Almshouse  shall  not  receive  any  person  as  an  inmate  of 
said  institution  except  upon  the  written  order  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor  of  Erie  county." 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Allegany  County  Almshouse,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  90.     Inmates  present,  60. 

The  buildings  are  frame  cottages  in  good  condition,  arranged, 
with  connecting  enclosed  corridors,  on  the  New  York  State  cot- 
tage plan.  The  buildings  have  steam  heat,  lighting  by  natural 
jpu^  abundant  water  supply  delivered  under  ample  pressure,  porce- 
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lain  tub  bath  with  shower  attachments,  good  drainage,  and  a  coiu- 
plete  steam  laundry.  There  is  good  provision  for  lighting  tin.^ 
and  stair  escapes  are  now  provided. 

Recent  Improvements, 

The  corridors  were  enclosed  with  Georgia  pine  panels  and  glass. 
New  flooring  in  office  and  employees'  dining  room;  iron  stair 
escapes  were  provided ;  clothing  racks  famished  in  the  inmates' 
dormitories;  interior  painting  throughout;  the  grounds  were  im- 
proved by  new  wire  fencing,  landscape  work  and  seats  in  the 
yards.  It  is  planned  to  provide  a  detached  cottage  for  contagious 
diseases  to  supplement  the  hospital  department.  This  institution 
has  complied  fully  with  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse,  Machias,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     Inmates  present,  83. 

The  almshouse  has  buildings  grouped  on  the  New  York  State 
cottage  plan.  There  are  six  connected  structures,  all  two-story 
frame  buildings.  A  separate  hosi)ital  building  for  each  sex  is 
available.  That  for  women  has  not  been  used  for  hospital 
purposes. 

The  buildings  have  steam  heat,  lighting  by  oil  lamps,  sufficient 
water  supply  delivered  undiT  good  ])i'eflsure,  porcrlain  bath  tubs, 
steam  laundry  plant  and  good  provision  for  fin*  e  iiergency.  Th(^ 
drainage  disposal  is  defective. 

Recent  Improvements. 

Repairs  were  made  to  the  cow  bam.  The  old  annex  dormitory 
for  men  was  vacated.     Some  interior  painting  was  done. 

Needs. 

The  needs  are :  A  safer  lighting  system ;  Ix^tter  sewage  disposal ; 
a  new  laundry  building:  i«hower  baths;  a  coal  shed;  a  cold  storage 
room;  more  dormitory  room  for  men;  verandas  on  the  dormitory 
buildings;  equipment  and  occupation  of  the  women's  hospital 
buildings. 

Chautauqua  County  Abnshouse,  DeWittviUe,  N.  Yw 

Capacity,  250.     Inmates  present,  128. 

The  buildings  are  brick  structures  three  stories  high.  The 
main  dormitory  building  contains  the  administration  and  ^neral 
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service  department.  The  laundry  building  is  detached..  The 
new  dormitory  building  is  connected  with  the  hospital  building. 
A  detached  one-story  brick  pavilion  for  contagious  eases  is 
maintained. 

The  buildings  have  steam  heat,  ligliting  by  acetylene,  abundant 
water  supply  with  good  pre!««ure,  shower  and  tub  baths,  a  com- 
plete steam  laundry,  good  drainage  and  sufficient  provision  for 
fighting  fire.     Exterior  -^tair  escapes  are  provided. 

Recent  Improvemenls, 

The  interior  stand[)ipes  were  conuected  with  the  water  system; 
interior  painting;  repairs  to  drainage  system. 

This  almshouse  has  com])lied  fully  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Erie  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  850.     Inmates  present,  G70. 

The  buildings  are  limestone  structures,  three  storie.^  l^igl^j  ex- 
cept the  tuberculosis  hospital,  nursery  and  storehouse,  which  are 
two-story  building*'.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  almshouse, 
the  hospital  and  the  nurses'  home.  A  detached  building  contain- 
ing the  pow^er  plant  and  a  detached  laundry  building  are  each 
one  story  high. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  l>y  electricity,  sup- 
plied with  abundant  water  under  good  pressure,  have  shower  and 
tub  baths,  steam  laundry,  good  drainage  and  g;  rd  firo  protection. 
Fire  escapes  are  on  the  almshouse  and  hospital,  but  are  not  sup- 
plied on  the  new  home  for  nurses,  tuberculosis  hos])ital  and 
nurserv. 

The  nursery  and  maternity  building  were  opened  for  service, 
the  building  having  been  remodeled.  An  elevator  was  provided 
for  the  hospital. 

Needs. 

At  the  almshouse:  Forced  ventilation:  an  (dcrtric  clock  and 
time  detector  for  the  watchman:  further  e(iui])ni(MU  of  new  iron 
spring  beds ;  additional  clothing  storerooms ;  an  iron  fence  to  sur- 
round the  buildings;  additional  laundry  e(|uipment:  new  roofs  on 
the  laundry  and  hospital  kitchen;  extciior  painting;  new  side- 
walks, and  remodeling  old  storehouse  into  employees'  dormitory. 

At  the  hospital :  A  modem  operating  room  and  surgical  equip- 
ment; pavilions  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases;  anibu- 
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lance  to  replace  the  wagon  now  used;  fire  escapes  for  nurses' 
home;  lubcrculosis  bcspital  and  nursery  buildings;  a  new  morgue; 
a  hospital  matron  and  dietitian;  a  shower  bath  for  male  convales- 
cents; hospital  stands  for  the  bedside  in  the  main  wards;  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  frame  cancer  pavilion,  and  enlargement  of  the  main 
kitchen. 

Genesee  County  Almshouse,  Linden,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     Inmates  present,  60. 

The  buildings  are  frame  two-story  structures,  with  attics  and 
cellars.  The  administration  building  has  a  rear  extension  for  the 
service  department  and  a  hospital  annex.  The  men's  building, 
to  the  left,  and  the  \vomen's  building,  to  the  rear,  are  connected 
by  enclosed  corridors  with  the  service  department.  There  is  a  de- 
tached laundry  building.  All  are  in  good  repair,  but  need  ex- 
terior painting. 

Xo  imi)roveinents  were  reported  at  the  last  inspection,  but  fire 
escapes  have  been  ordered  for  the  dormitory  buildings. 

The  general  equipment  ])rovides  steam  heat,  acetylene  gas  light- 
ing, a  good  sup])ly  of  water  delivered  under  good  pressure,. shower 
and  tub  baths,  a  steam  laundry  plant,  good  drainage  and  adequate 
fire  protection.  The  dormitories  are  not  equipped  with  outside 
fire  escapes.  The  hospital  annex  contains  five  beds  for  each  sex, 
the  men  havinir  the  ground  floor  and  the  women  the  ugper  floor. 
The  rooms  are  lar^e  (Plough  for  eight  beds  each,  if  so  many  are 
ever  needed.  ('om]>etont  nurses  and  suitable  hospital  furniture 
should  be  ])rovided. 

Needs. 

The  principal  needs  are:  Fire  escapes;  stamped  metal  sheath- 
ing in  the  dormitory  rooms;  hospital  appliances,  including  a  drug 
room;  iron  l)eds  in  the  dormitory  buildings;  nurses  for  the  sick, 
and  outside  painting  of  buildings. 

Niagara  County  Almshouse,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  150.     Inmates  present,  144.  * 

The  two-story  stone  almshouse  building  has  two  wingB  and  a 
rear  extension.  The  main  building  is  in  good  exterior  condition, 
but  the  interior  walls  and  floors  are  in  need  of  renovation.  The 
hospital  is  a  detached  two-story  frame  building,  with  beds  for 
fifteen  patients  of  each  sex. 
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No  improvementa  wore  reported,  and  none  are  provided  for. 
The  board  of  supervisors  has  ordered  that  tramps  be  excluded 
from  the  almshouse.  The  incompetent  and  extravagant  adminis- 
tration of  Superintendent  Pool  resulted  in  his  removal  from  office 
bv  the  Gbvernor. 

The  general  equipment  is  defective  in  several  important  re- 
spects. Heating  is  by  steam,  three  separate  boilers  being  located 
in  basements.  A  central  heating  plant  located  in  a  detached 
structure  is  safer  and  more  economical.  Oil  lamps  are  used  for 
lighting.  There  is  a  small  and  irregular  water  supply,  often  in- 
sufficient for  domestic  use,  and  not  at  all  adequate  for  fire  pro- 
tection. The  tub  baths  in  the  almshouse  have  cold  water  con- 
nection only,  heat  l)eing  secured  by  means  of  steam  jets.  The 
laundry  is  located  in  the  basement,  steam  power  being  used.  The 
steam  drying  racks  are  encased  with  wood.  The  drainage  is  good. 
Fire  escapes  are  provided,  but  means  of  fighting  fire  are  entirely 
inadequate.  The  kitchen  equipment  is  poor.  The  men's  dormi- 
tories are  overcrowded.  Bread  is  purchased ;  it  should  be  made 
at  the  institution.  There  is  no  cold  storage  room  for  meats.  The 
neglect  of  attention  to  vermin  has  allowed  them  to  multiply  till 
the  building  and  beds  are  badly  infested.  The  practice  of  re- 
moving infants  from  their  mothers  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
birth,  and  sending  the  babies  to  an  orphan  asylum,  is  heartless 
and  conducive  to  immoral  it  v. 

t 

Needs, 

The  chief  needs  are:  A  largo  elevated  reservoir  for  water,  with 
power  puni]);  hydrants  and  standpipes  with*  hose  for  fire  prote<*- 
tion;  electric  lights;  shower  baths;  institutional  Tcitchen  equip- 
ment; hospital  pavilions  for  contagious  cases;  a  competent  insti- 
tution cook  and  baker;  interior  renovation  of  buildings,  including 
stamped  metal  sheathing;  several  new  floors;  a  cold  storage  room; 
tiro  ])r<>ofing  of  dry  rack  case,  and  a  central  heating  plant. 

Orleans  County  Almshouse,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  150.     Inmates  present,  69. 

The  brick  almshouse  building  has  two  wings  devoted  to  dormi- 
tories. Structures  of  brick  are  furnished  for  a  hos])ital  and  for 
the  power  and  laundry  i)lant.  They  are  connected  by  enclosed 
corridors  with  the  main  building. 
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Recent  improvements  include  only  interior  painting  of  tli'> 
plastering  and  woodwork  in  the  almshouse.  The  general  equij)- 
ment  provides  steam  heat ;  lighting  by  kerosene  oil  lamps ;  good 
water  but  small  quantity  and  h)w  pressure  from  attic  tanks; 
shower  and  tub  baths;  a  complete  steam  laundry;  good  drainage, 
apd  suitable  fire  escapes  on  the  almshouse.  A  fire  escape  is  needed 
for  the  hospital,  which  also  lacks  standpij^es.  The  water  pressure 
is  light  for  fighting  fire. 

Needs, 

The  chief  needs  are:  Better  water  supply  and  pressure  for  fire 
protection;  a  safer  lighting  system;  a  coal  shed;  a  smokehouse; 
ho&pital  beds  and  Ixidding  in  the  basement  ward  for  men;  im- 
provement of  the  operating  room ;  outside  iron  fire  escapes  on  the 
hospital ;  linen  closet  and  sterilizer  for  clothing  at  the  hospital. 

Wyoming  County  Almshouse,  Varysburg,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  90.     Inmates  present,  42. 

There  are  three  frame  buildings  connected  by  open  corridors. 
The  administration  building  in  the  center  has  a  rear  annex  for 
the  service  department.  The  dormitory  buildings  are  on  each 
side.  The  laundry  building  is  detached.  An  unoc»cupied  cottage 
behind  the  women's  dormitory  should  bo  remodeled  and  used  as  .<i 
hospital. 

The  general  equipment  provi<les  steam  heat  in  the  central 
building  and  hot  air  furnaces  in  the  dormitories,  lighting  by 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  good  water,  spray  baths,  steam  laundry, 
good  drainage,  fire  escapes,  and  adequate  fire  protection,  except 
that  liquid  chemical  extinguishers  are  not  provided. 

Recent  Improvements. 
Additional  laundry  machinery  was  purchased  and  a  new  roof 
put  on  the  administration  department.     The  contract  was  let  for 
a  new  water  system,  to  include  a  reservoir,  a  large  standpipe,  hy- 
drants and  hose. 

Needs. 
The  needs  are:  Hospital  equipment  in  the  vacant  cottage;  ex- 
tension of  a  steam  heat  to  the  dormitories;  liquid  chemical  fire 
extinguishers;  a  mangle  for  the  laundry;  hot  water  connection 
and  shower  baths  in  the  dormitory  buildings;  flooring  and  metal 
sheathing  in  the  women's  building;  repairs  to  flooring  in  the  toilet 
rooms. 

Itespectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  GRATWIGK, 
Commissioner  of  EigKtK  JudxcxoL  D\At\ft^. 
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AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  546,  Laws  of  1896,  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association,  a  voluntary  organization,  among  whose  ob- 
jects are  the  visitation  and  improvement  of  charitable  institutions 
maintained  by  the  State  or  by  counties,  cities  or  towns,  and  the 
placing  of  destitute  children  in  families,  submitted  its  thirty- 
fourth  annual  report,  covering  its  work  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1906.  It  presents  the  following  summary  of  its  work 
for  the  year : 

"  1.  The  Association's  local  committees  have  visited  and  main- 
tained supervision  over  the  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  in  48 
of  the  68  counties  of  the  State  which  have  such  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  frequent  inspection  of  the  very  large  institutions  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  in  New  York  City. 

"  2.  All  but  one  of  the  thirteen  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
and  nine  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  have  been  visited 
during  the  year  from  the  central  office  or  by  the  Association's  70 
local  visitors  to  State  institutions. 

"  3.  Several  County  Committees  have  appeared  before  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Com- 
mittee has  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, to  state  the  needs  of  public  charitable  institutions  and  to 
urge  proper  appropriations  therefor. 

"4.  During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  established  a 
branch  of  work  for  the  After  Care  of  the  Insane,  or  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  discharged  recovered  from  State  Hospitals,  by 
helping  them  to  find  suitable  employment,  endeavoring  to  prevent 
a  return  to  unhygienic  conditions  of  life,  and  oflFering  such  other 
friendly  aid  and  counsel  as  may  be  required.  The  work  is  di- 
rected l)v  a  snl)-connnitto<3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Insane;  After 
Care  (\)niniittees  have  already  been  appointed  for  four  of  the 
State  Hoj^pitals. 

*^  5.  A  study  has  been  made  bv  the  Committee  on  the  Insane  of 
the  inetliods  of  deteetini'  cases  of  insanitv  and  mental  defect 
among  arriving  immigrants  on  Ellis  Island,  also  of  the  methods 
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of  caring  for  such  cases  while  they  are  detained,  and  of  deporting 

them  to  the  countries  from  which  thev  came.    An  effort  has  been 

ft 

made  to  secure  improvements  in  the  methods  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  such  cases  as  described  in  detail  in  the  Association's 
fourteenth  annual  ro]>ort  to  the  Stat^'  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

*^  6.  The  Conunittee  on  Hospitals  has  made  a  study  of  the  ex- 
rent  and  location  of  the  need  for  additional  public  hospital  accom- 
inodations  in  the  different  boroughs  of  the  city,  including  a  col- 
lection of  data  as  to  the  capacity  of  existing  general  hospitals  as 
compared  with  their  actual  census  at  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
their  plans  for  additional  buildings,  the  present  and  probable  rate 
of  increase  in  the  population  of  the  different  wards  of  the  city 
and  the  probable  amount  of  sickness  to  be  expected  for  which 
hospit^il  care  will  be  requirexi  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 

"7.  All  proposed  legislation  relating  to  charities  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  Association  has  taken  an  active  part,  in 
co-operation  with  other  associations,  institutions,  and  individuals 
in  endeavoring  to  influence  legislation  which  affected  the  welfare 
of  the  poor.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1906  the  Associa- 
tion took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  following: 

STATE  T.KGTST.ATTOX. 

**(!.  The  establishment,  bv  Xew  York  Citv,  of  a  Seaside  Park, 
which  shall  include  playgrounds,  sites  for  convalescent  and  chil- 
dnm's  hospitals,  etc.     "Became  law. 

"  Ik  The  lironjauizatio))  of  Prohafion  Worl'.  both  for  juveniles 
and  adults,  throughout  the  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Probation  Commission.     To  be  re-intnxluced. 

**  c.  The  erection  at  State  hos]>itals  of  spcclalhj  designed  and 
etiuippcd  hftildings  for  the  acute  insane,  .  Became  law. 

FEDERAL    LEOISLATIOX. 

"(I.  Stvuring  better  care  for  insan*  aliens  awaiting,  or  in 
prvKVss  of,  deportation.     Still  pending.* 

**?>.  The  i^tablishment  of  a  Chihln  n's:  Bnn'"\t  in  'lit-  Depart- 
ment of  the  Tnterior.  ti^  colUvf  and  •li--'Tiiinarp  int''»rination  n?- 
lating  to  till'  welfare  i»f  child rm.     Snll  iMii'linir. 

**  S.  The  A>'5iXMati«»n  had  un«lrr  *bt  ••wr-iulr  "t'  i'<  vari.'U-^ 
branclu^s  anil  (\Miuuitttvs  on  Oot'»i'or  1,  lO'""*.  l.r.'i*  ihil-lreu  wh" 
had  Kvn  phut^l  in  faiiiilii"?  wirb  "V  \^i'h  ■':*   y»:r.-:i>!i*  f«»r  K-.ar»l, 

*Eiucted  $iott*  the  date  of  this  report. 
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or  were  with  their  mothers  in  situations.  Of  these  children  402 
were  in  free  homes,  and  567  with  their  mothers  in  situations.  If 
these  children  were  collected  in  one  institution,  the  expenditure 
for  site  and  buildings  would  certainly  be  at  least  $500,000  and  the 
annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  not  less  than  $120,000. 
Under  the  present  plan  there  has  been  no  expense  for  land  or 
buildings,  and  only  about  $12,000  i>er  year  for  placing-out  and 
subsequent  supervision.  The  superior  advantages  of  family  life 
for  these  young  children  are  not  less  marked,  and  are  far  more 
important  to  the  community  than  the  incidental  economy  of  the 
plan.  The  work  for  children  has  been  carried  on  by  the  following 
committees  and  branches: 

''a.  The  Committee  on  Placing-out  and  Supervision  of  Chil- 
dren in  Families  has  found  permanent  free  homes  in  carefully 
selected  families  for  78  destitute  children,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  public  charges,  and  has  exercised  a  careful  supervision  over 
these  children,  as  well  as  over  those  placed  out  in  preceding  years. 
The  total  number  placed-out  in  families  by  the  Committee,  from 
August,  1898,  to  September  30,  1906,  is  608. 

"  b.  The  Committee  on  Assisting  and  Providing  Situations  in 
the  Country  for  Destitute  ^Mothers  with  Infants  secured  619 
situations  for  homeless  women  with  their  babies  during  the  year, 
and  had  884  women  with  babies  under  its  care. 

"  c.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor^  jointly, 
through  the  agency  of  a  committ-ee  called  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Care  of  Motherless  Infants,  have  worked  for  eight  and  a 
half  years  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Publie  Char- 
ities of  New  York  City,  and  had  imder  their  care  in  boarding: 
homes  during  the  year  ending  September  50,  1906,  317  mother- 
less babies  received  from  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
This  work  will  hereafter  be  carried  on  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  alone. 

"  (J.  The  Xewburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  main- 
tained by  the  Association's  Committee  in  the  City  of  Newburgh, 
visited  and  maintained  an  effective  oversight  over  64  destitute 
children  from  that  city  placed  in  families  or  institutions,  and 
investigated  15  applications  for  the  admission  of  childr^  to  the 
Children's  Home,  niaintpined  by  the  City  and  Town  of  New- 
burgh. .     
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*'  f .  The  Columbia  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 
asriists  <ho  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Columbia  County  in 
the  investigation  of  the  circnnistances  of  children  who  are,  or 
are  sought  to  be  made,  a  charge  on  the  C^ounty.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  of  this  Agency  the  number  of  children  maintained  by 
the  County  in  private  institutions  has  been  reduced  from  98. 
at  tlie  begiiming  of  the  year  1901  to  54  on  September  30,  1906. 

"/.  The  Rockland  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 
was  established  April  1st,  1905,  to  assist  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor  in  caring  for  children  who  are  wards  of  the  County. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  agency  the  number  of  children 
maintained  by  the  County  has  been  reduced  in  a  year  and  a  half 
from  75  to  38.  During  the  past  year  twelve  children  have  been 
returned  to  parents  and  relatives ;  three  have  been  placed  in  free 
family  homes;  four  have  become  self-supporting;  and  one  has 
been  transferred  to  a  State  institution  for  defectives. 

"  g.  Through  County  Committees,  supplemented  by  the  Plac- 
ing-out  Agency,  the  Association  has  maintained  a  friendly  supers 
vision  over  some  of  the  dependent  children  placed-out  in  free  or 
boarding  family  homes  by  public  ofScials  in  Allegany  and  Nassau 
Counties." 

The  Association  reported  that: 

'*  Thirty-seven  of  the  Association's  County  Committees  outside 
of  New  York  City  have  sent  to  the  central  oflace  reports  of  their 
work  during  the  past  year."  Abstracts  of  the  reports  from  the 
County  Committees  are  as  follows: 

"Allegany  County. —  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  made  at  the  county  almshouse,  including 
fire  escapes,  the  enclosing  of  the  corridors  connecting  the  build- 
ings, hardwood  floors  for  the  administration  building  and  the  pro- 
vision of  clothes  racks  in  the  dormitories.  Nin©  children  became 
public  charges  during  the  year,  of  whom  three  are  at  the  board- 
ing home  for  children,  two  were  sent  to  the  Syracuse  State  In- 
stitution for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  two  have  been  taken  by 
their  mothers,  and  two  have  been  placed  for  adoption  in  free 
family  homes. 

"Cattaraugus  County. —  The  following  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee :  ^  The  Committee  visited  the  county 
Mlmsbouse  and  were  extended  a  cordial   welcome  by  the  same 
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genial  people  who  have  had  charge  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
found  everywhere  the  usual  good  conditions  existing,  food  of  good 
quality  and  all  they  \vished  for.  The  sick  are  well-cared  for  as 
well  as  the  infirm.  At  present  there  are  eighty-five  people  at  the 
alnishoiiso  and  of  that  number  only  eighteen  women  and  one 
feeble-minded.  She  is  obliged  to  remain  there  on  account  of  the 
over-crowding  at  the  State  institution.  Improvements  are  going 
on  about  the  buildings  in  many  small  ways,  such  as  painting  the 
interior,  room  after  room,  as  required  to  keep  in  good  condition. 
The  most  noticeable  improvement  is  that  of  fire  escapes  which 
have  been  recently  added  to  the  building,  and  they  are  so  complete 
that  in  case  of  fire  every  inmate  could  be  rescued. 

*  Regarding  care  and  cleanliness,  the  committee  had  no  sug- 
gestions to  make.  But  a  veranda  added  to  the  women's  building 
would  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  great  comfort,  as  many  of  them 
cannot  walk  about  and  get  sufficient  outdoor  air.  We  trust  this 
year  some  system  of  lighting,  other  than  kerosene  lamps  will  be 
adopted.  Something  should  be  done  in  this  direction  as  the  pres- 
ent plan  is  unsafe.' 

"  Chautauqua  County. —  The  almshouse  maintains  its  usual 
excellence  and  is  very  frequently  visited  by  the  active  and  efficient 
Committee  of  the  Association  in  this  county.  The  keeper  and 
matron,  who  have  for  so  many  years  served  the  county  with  such 
efficiency  and  devotion,  resigned  during  the  year  and  the  work  is 
now  being  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and  his  wife. 

"  Chemung  County. —  The  Committee  in  this  county  is  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  Association's  local  committees,  and  during 
the  past  year  has  held  eleven  meetings,  at  w^hich  the  average 
number  of  members  present  was  eleven,  and  the  almshouse  has 
been  visited  eleven  times  by  seventeen  different  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  appeared  before  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  urge  the  need  of  improvements  at 
the  county  almshouse.  The  greatest  needs  at  present  are  a  better 
lighting  system  and  a  steam  laundry.  Institutions  of  this  size 
are  now  generally  equipped  with  modem  laundries  and  the  saving 
in  labor  and  the  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  bedding 
and  clothing  amply  justify  the  initial  expenditure  on  the  grounds 
of  both  economy  and  hygiene.  The  only  improvements  made 
during  the  past  year  are  new  farm  fencing,  cold  storage  and  ft 
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new  cesspool.  The  buildings  are  not  kept  well  painted  and  in 
good  repair,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  general  administra^ 
tion  are  governed  by  a  parsimonious  policy  which  results  in  an 
unsatisfactory  system  of  care.  The  institution  is  not  keeping 
abreast  with  the  modern  improvements  which  many  county  alms- 
houses aro  adopting,  and  a  more  generous  and  intelligent  policy 
of  administration  is  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

''Columbia  County, —  Thirteen  visits  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  the  almshouse  during  the  year,  but  no 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed.  Although  there  is  no  trained  nurse, 
there  is  a  nurse  who  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience,  who  takes 
excellent  care  of  the  sick  and  feeble  inmatc»s. 

"  Delaware  County, —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  satisfactorily  managed.  During  the  year  all  the 
buildings  have  been  painted  on  the  outside  and  seven  rooms  on 
the  inside.  The  greatest  need  is  a  steam  laundry,  for  the  inmates 
are  almost  all  old  and  feeble  and  labor-saving  machinery  should 
be  provided  to  assist  the  small  force  of  paid  employees  in  caring 
for  them. 

"Dutchess  County. —  During  the  past  year  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  almshouse  have  beai  screened,  an  improvement  which 
was  recommended  in  our  report  last  year.  As  no  other  important 
improvements  have  been  made,  the  needs  remain  the  same,  the 
most  urgent  being  additional  paid  employees  and  a  steam  laundry. 

'*  Erie  County, —  The  Association's  Erie  County  Committee 
has  presented  the  following  report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  institutions  which  they  visit: 

*  The  Committee  has  visited  the  almshouse  and  hospital  fre- 
quently during  the  year  and  has  found  the  institutions  generally 
in  good  condition  as  regards  cleanliness  and  order.  The  ventila- 
tion is  not  very  good  in  either  building.  The  reason  given  in  the 
almshouse  is  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  old  people  to  having 
the  windows  open,  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  this  is  true.  The 
wards  of  the  hospital,  particularly  the  women's  medical  ward, 
have  frequently  been  found  very  close  and  unpleasant.  The  ar- 
raagemeoit  of  the  wards  does  not  permit  of  a  very  good  circula- 
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tioii  of  air;  still  with  practically  the  same  arrangements  at  the 
State  Hospital  we  do  not  find  the  same  troubles  existing.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  building  formerly  used  for  the  nurses'  home, 
into  a  uiateniity  ward,  which  is  approaching  completion,  will 
serve  two  purposes  —  first,  in  keeping  that  department  of  hospital 
service  quite  distinct  from  the  hospital  proper,  and  secondly,  giv- 
ing the  use  of  another  ward  which  is  much  needed  for  patients/ 

'^  Essex  County. —  The  Committee  is  very  w^ell  satisfied  with 
the  management  of  the  almshouse,  and  reports  that  in  most  re- 
spects it  is  in  very  good  condition.  During  the  past  year  a  steam 
laundry  has  been  provided,  also  fire  escapes  and  new  paint  on  the 
outbuildings.  The  fire  protection  and  the  ventilation  are  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  but  in  other  respects  the  conditions  are 
good. 

''Franklin  County, —  The  Committee  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  almshouse  and  has  no  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  to  make.  The  improvements  of  the  past 
year  are  steel  ceilings  in  nearly  all  the  rooms  and  hardwood  floors. 
The  almshouse  is  a  small  one  with  only  33  inmates  October  1st, 
and  only  5  of  these  women,  and  as  there  is  a  staff  of  three  women 
aud  two  men  besides  the  keei)er  to  eare  for  the  inmates  and  the 
bni Mings  and  grounds  there  is  no  reason  why  the  con<liti(»ns 
shonld  not  be  very  satisfactory. 

*'  Genesee  County, —  As  only  minor  repairs  have  been  made  at 
the  almshouse  during  the  past  year  the  needs  remain  the  same,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  iron  beds,  steel  ceilings,  a  fire  escape 
for  the  hospital  and  a  trained  nurse.  In  other  respects  the  alms- 
house is  in  good  condition  and  well  managed.  Last  Christmas  the 
Committee  sent  the  inmates  a  very  nice  box  of  fruit,  sweetmeats 
and  manv  articles  for  their  roc^ms,  and  the  interest  and  kindness 
of  the  Committee  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  inmates. 

''Greene  County. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  very  well 
manacfod  an<l  in  cleanliness  and  order  it  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
food  also  is  good  and  the  water  supply  and  the  plumbing  are 
satisfactory,  but  the  drainage  and  ventilation  are  not  all  that  they 
should  be,  and  the  protection  against  fire  is  also  somewhat  in- 
ade<|uate.  Xo  special  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year. 
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"Herkimer  Cminty, —  No  special  improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  almshouse  during  the  past  year,  and  the  special  need 
continues  to  be  better  care  for  the  sick.  The  accommodations  for 
such  cases  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  but  there  should  be  a 
nurse  employed  to  look  after  both  the  men  and  the  women.  A 
nurse  who  has  had  experience  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital  would 
be  a  good  selection  and  would  be  less  expensive  than  a  graduate 
of  a  general  hospital  school.  The  water  supply,  plumbing  and 
drainage  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  ventilation  is 
somewhat  imperfect,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  institutions, 
especially  when  not  recently  built.  There  are  three  epileptics  in 
the  almshouse  and  four  or  five  feeble-minded  inmates  who  should 
be  in  State  institutions. 

"Lewis  County. —  The  much-needed  hospital  building  has  been 
finished  and  furnished,  and  the  chief  ne(»d  now  is  a  suitable  nurse 
for  the  sick.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  well  managed.  The  ventilation  might  be  better,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  such  institutions,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  secure 
good  ventilation  when  the  inmates  insist  on  keeping  the  windows 
closed.  The  Committee  as  usual,  furnished  a  pleasant  Thanks- 
giving entertainment. 

*'  Livingston  County. —  The  almshouse  was  visited  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  local  com- 
mittal on  September  21st  and  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  on  this  visit  are  presented : 

'  The  accommodations  have  been  very  much  improved  since  the 
previous  visit  from  this  oflBce,  by  the  reconstruction  and  refitting 
of  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  insane  and  long  disused. 
In  this  building  the  men  inmates  on  the  date  of  visit,  about  35 
in  number,  are  accommodated,  while  the  adjacent  building,  for- 
merly occupied  by  men,  is  now  occupied  altogether  by  women,  of 
whom  there  were  less  than  20.  The  old  building  where  the 
women  were  formerly  kept  is  now  occupied  only  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  familv,  a  verv  desirable  elian2:e,  as  this  build- 
ing  was  obsolete  in  construction  and  very  unsuitable  for  the 
proper  care  of  almshouse  inmates.  The  buildings  have  been  fitted 
up  w^th  modem  plumbing,  including  porcelain  lined  bath  tubs, 
and  so  far  as  construction  and  equipment  are  concerned  the  alms- 
house is  in  satisfactory  condition.     The  management  is  so  poor, 
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however,  and  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  inmates  30  far  below 
the  standard  generally  maintained  in  such  institutions,  that  this 
almshouse  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  only  hired  help  besides  the  Superintendent  and  his 
wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  are  a  man  on  the  farm,  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  men  inmates,  who  spends  part  of  his  time  working  on  the 
farm  and  grounds,  and  a  woman  cook.  There  is  no  attendant  to 
care  for  the  women  inmates,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  old,  most  of 
them  very  decrepit  and  some  of  them  sick.  The  need  is  very 
urgent  for  a  good  woman  attendant,  preferably  one  experienced 
in  nursing  the  sick,  who  should  have  charge  of  all  the  women,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  man  attendant,  of  the  sick  men  also.' 

''Madison  County. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  its 
usual  excellent  condition  and  very  well  manag(»d.  Recently  all 
the  buildings  have  been  wired  for  electric  light  and  in  all  im- 
portant respects  the  buildings  are  well  equipped  and  well  cared 
for.  A  new  floor  in  the  men's  dining  room  is  mentioned  as  a 
special  need  at  present.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  at  present  there  is  only  one  patient 
with  this  disease.  The  children  who  are  public  charges  are  sent 
to  the  County  Home  for  Destitute  Children  at  Peterboro. 

*'  Monifjomcry  County, —  Tho  almshouse  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  to  be  in  very  good  condition  and  well  managed.  The 
most  urgent  need  continues  to  bo  an  electric  lighting  system  to  re- 
place the  kerosene  lamps,  from  ^5  to  30  of  which  are  now  used. 
This  is  a  dangerous  system  of  lighting  and  as  there  are  no  fire 
escapees  on  the  building  there  might  be  difficulty  in  getting  the 
inmates  out  in  case  of  fire.    Another  need  is  a  vegetable  cellar. 

"Nassau  County, —  The  following  extracts  from  the  annual 
report  of  this  Committee  show  its  activity  and  the  condition  of 
some*  of  the  institutions  in  which  it  is  interested. 

*  During  the  year  no  meeting  has  been  omitted,  and  the  average 
attendance  has  been  a  fraction  larger  than  the  previous  year. 
Four  of  tho  members  were  present  at  every  meeting.  No  resigna- 
tions have  been  received  and  no  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  present  membership  is  twenty-nine. 

*  Tlie  to^vn  poor  house  of  Hempstead  has  been  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  about  once  a  month  during  the  year,  antf 
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four  written  reports  have  been  given.  These  have  all  spoken 
highly  of  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  prevailing  in  this  insti- 
tution.    The  largest  number  of  inmates  reported  was  thirty-two. 

*  From  the  Committee  for  Jones  Institute,  two  verbal  and  one 
written  report  have  been  received.  The  largest  numl^er  of  inmates 
reported  was  forty-four.  The  management  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  the  house  has  been  found  clean  and  orderly.  A  Biblo 
reader  visits  the  inmates  and  religious  services  are  held.  Every 
year  the  inmates  are  provided  with  a  Christmas  dinner  which  is 
tJie  gift  of  a  member  of  the  Committee.' 

Jones  Institute,  as  the  towTi  almshouse  of  North  Hempstead 
and  Oyster  Bay  is  called,  is  still  in  urgent  need  of  a  better  syst^^m 
of  securing  water.  The  present  system  of  relying  on  a  windmill 
is  unsatisfactory  as  the  wind  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  During 
the  past  year  new  closets  have  been  added,  the  shades  replaced  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  the  pigpens  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  building. 

"Oneida  County, —  The  urgent  need  of  a  detached  laundry 
building  at  the  county  almshouse,  which  has  been  reported  for  so 
many  years,  was  met  last  year  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing, which  most  unfortunately  was  destroyed  by  fire,  September 
27th.  A  new  building  is  being  onx*te<l,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better 
protection  against  fire  will  1)0  furnished.  This  accident  calls  at- 
tenti(ni  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  protecticm  of  other  j)iirls  of  the 
almshouse  plant  against  destruction  or  injury  by  fire.  At  j)resent 
the  pressure  from  the  water  mains  is  low.  There  are  no  stand 
pij)es,  the  amount  of  hose  attached  to  the  hydrants  is  insufficient. 
In  the  work  and  sei'vice  building  only  hand  fire  extinguishers  are 
provided,  and  on  the  men's  side  the  inm  stairs  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  upper  story  have  iron  rods  for  treads  and  are  rickety 
and  dangerous.  What  is  needed  to  safe-guard  these  buildings  is 
a  pumping  attachment  to  the  steam  boilers,  stand  pii)es  in  the 
inmates'  buildings  and  800  feet  of  hose  to  attach  to  the  hydrants. 

'^  The  other  urgent  and  long  standing  need  of  this  aliiishoiise  is 
a  separate  hospital  for  the  sick,  such  as  all  other  almshouses  of 
over  150  inmates  now  possess.  At  present  the  sick  occupy  in- 
firmary rooms  in  the  main  building.  The  room  occupied  by  senile 
men  patients  urgently  needs  a  toilet  and  bath  room  in  coiniectiou 
with  it.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  would  Ix^  much 
•improved  if  the  toilet  and  bath  rooms  were  located  in   water 
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sections  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  the  buildings.  Buildings  of 
this  size  at  State  hospitals  and  State  charitable  institutions  are 
almost  always  provided  with  separate  water  sections,  and  this  plan 
should  be  followed  in  large  almshouses.  The  improvements  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  a  large  piazza  on  the  adminiv^tration  build- 
ing, necMlod  impairs  to  plumbing,  and  the  painting  of  the  exterior 
worxl  work. 

"  Onondafja  County, —  With  the  exception  of  the  ventilation 
th(>  conditions  at  the  almshouse  are  very  satisfactory.  At  present 
better  ventilation  seems  to  be  the  greatest  need,  and  some  method 
should  be  devised  for  securing  it.  Other  needs  are  fly  screens 
and  a  new  cooler.  A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made 
(luring  the  past  year.  By  throwing  several  small  rooms  into  one, 
a  large  dormitory  has  been  provided  on  the  fourth  floor,  with  a 
now  ceiling  and  floor,  fresh  paint,  new  beds,  blankets  and  pillows. 
A  new  iron  stairway  has  been  built,  and  new  hardwood  floors  laid 
ill  two  halls.  Other  improvements  are  the  painting  of  walls,  elec- 
tric wiring,  a  new  cement  floor  and  fresh  paint  in  the  men's  sit- 
ting room,  a  new  fire  escape,  the  redecoration  of  the  keeper's 
quarters  and  a  new  toam  and  harness.  The  census  of  this  institu- 
tion was  270  October  1st,  and  the  pay  roll  shows  18  employees  for 
the  almshouse  and  15  for  the  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary patient-s,  the  hospital  was  treating  8  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  for  whom  the  pavilion  and  the  tent  and  piazza  treat- 
ment furnish  excellent  facilities. 

''  Onfano  County, —  The  Committee  continues  to  call  attention 
to  the  in  od  of  a  new  almshouse  to  replace,  the  present  building 
which  is  too  old  and  obsolete  in  construction  and  equipment  to  be 
w^orth  improving  to  any  considerable  extent.  Notwithstanding 
the  poor  facilities  provided,  in  many  ways,  the  almshouse  is  very 
well  niauagr  d  and  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order. 

*'  Oraiujc  County. —  The  almshouse  for  the  City  and  Town  of 
Newlmrgli  is  reported  by  the  Committee  to  be  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  well  managed.  The  chief  need  is  a  good  nurse  for  the 
sick,  who  are  now  cared  for  in  separate  rooms  by  the  matron  with 
the  assistance  of  the  inmates.  During  the  past  year  a  new  pinssa 
has  been  added  to  the  building  for  women* 
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**  Orleans  County. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  in  almost  all  respects.  During  the  past  year  the  third 
floor  has  been  painted  and  papered  throughout  and  new  arches 
have  been  provided  for  the  boilers.  The  most  urgent  needs  at 
present  are  an  enlargement  of  the  ice  house,  and  the  provision  of 
a  proper  coal  shed.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  our  Visitor:  'During  the  year  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  county  house  has  been  made,  the  Superintendent  resigning 
and  another  one  being  appointed.' 

^*  Oswego  County. —  Both  the  county  and  the  city  almshouses 
are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  managed.  Both 
have  had  new  ceilings  during  the  past  year  and  some  painting 
has  been  done.  The  city  almshouse  is  of  recent  construction  and 
is  evidently  much  better  equipped  than  the  county  institution. 
For  instance  the  county  almshouse,  with  a  population  on  October 
1st  of  67,  has  two  bath  tubs,  while  the  city  almshouse,'  with  a 
population  of  39,  has  five  modem  tubs  and  a  spray  bath  is  to  be 
put  in  before  long.  At  the  city  almshouse  religious  services  are 
held  regularly  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  and  usually  on  the 
third  Sunday  also,  while  at  the  county  almshouse  religious  ser- 
vices are  not  held  regularly.  In  these  and  other  respects  in  which 
the  city  almshouse  excels  it  should  be  taken  as  a  model  by  the 
county. 

''  Rensselaer  County. —  An  improvement  in  the  heating  system 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  and  the  most  urgent  need  at 
present  is  for  better  plumbing  on  the  men's  side  of  the  almshouse. 
As  reported  last  year,  the  accommodation  furnished  for  tubercular 
cases  is  unsatisfactory  and  special  pavilions  should  be  provided 
for  patients  suffering  from  this  disease,  as  is  done  at  the  alms- 
house in  Onondaga  County  near  Syracuse,  an  institution  of  about 
the  same  census. 

'^  Tiockland  County. —  The  hospital  is  not  yet  eomyiletod  but 
will  probably  be  ready  for  use  before  long.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
when  this  building  is  occupied,  suitable  nurses  will  be  employed 
to  care  for  the  sick,  who  are  now  cared  for,  or  neglected  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  general  wards  by  fellow  inmates.  The  hos- 
pital should  make  suitable  provision  for  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis^ of  which  there  are  now  three  in  the  almshouse,  endan- 
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gering  the  health  of  other  inmates,  as  no  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  or  to  give  patients  the  benefit 
of  the  fresh  air  treatment  or  other  remedial  care.  The  almshouse 
is  more  cleanly  and  orderly  on  the  women's  side  than  on  the  men's 
and  a  higher  standard  should  be  maintained  for  the  whole  institu- 
tion. The  ventilation  is  rather  poor,  and  there  should  be  a  more 
systematic  effort  to  get  the  inmates  out  and  air  the  wards,  particu- 
larly in  the  men's  department.  The  fire  protection  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  tanks  for  the  storage  of  water,  but 
fire  escapes  are  needed  to  make  the  btiilding  safe. 

**  8t  Lawrence  County. —  The  only  improvement  reported  for 
the  past  year  is  hardwood  floors  which  were  much  needed.  Other 
equally  urgent  needs  are  better  plumbing,  better  fire  protection, 
steel  ceilings  and  a  detached  hospital.  As  suggested  last  year  this 
county  should  follow  the  example  of  its  neighbor,  Jefferson 
County,  and  make  an  appropriation  to  completely  repair  the  old 
buildings  and  put  them  in  good  condition, 

''Schenectady  County, —  The  almshouse  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  managed. 

"As  the  buildings  are  new  very  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  improvements.  Some  painting  and  kalsomining  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year.  Five  children  were  bom  in  the 
almshouse  during  the  year  and  they  were  all  sent  to  orphan  asy- 
lums. We  commented  last  year  upon  the  custom  which  seems  to 
prevail  at  this  institution  of  allowing,  and  perhaps  even  encourag- 
ing women  whose  babies  have  been  bom  in  the  almshouse  to  go  out 
a  few  weeks  after  their  confinement  and  leave  the  babies.  Such 
women  should  be  forced  to  remain  in  the  almshouse  and  nurse 
their  babies  while  they  are  young,  and  unless  the  circumstances 
are  very  unusual  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  their  children  with 
them  when  they  leave.  Good  situations  at  domestic  service  can  be 
found  without  difficulty  by  such  women  where  they  can  keep  their 
children  with  them,  and  both  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  the 
mother  tlioy  should  bo  kept  together.  Forty-nine  children  became 
public  charges  during  the  year  and  were  sent  to  institutions. 
This  is  very  much  too  large  a  number  for  a  county  of  this  size. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  our  report  last  year  this  county  maintains 
a  large  number  of  children  who  are  not  proper  public  charges 
judging  by  a  comparison  with  other  counties  where  an  investiga- 
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tion  is  made  of  the  circumstances  of  the  families  of  dependent 
children.  The  county  needs  an  Agtnt  for  dependent  children  to 
assist  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in  this  important  branch 
of  work. 

"  ScfU'ca  County. —  A  gasoline  engine  is  being  installed  at  the 
almshouse  to  pump  the  \vat<»r,  and  the  supply  will  be  ample  when 
this  is  completed.  The  plumbing  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it 
has  been  improved  during  the  past  year.  The  drainage  is  very 
good.  The  ventilation  is  rather  poor.  The  cooking  is  still  poor, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  almshouse  is  a  good  cook.  A 
practical  nurse  is  also  an  urgent  need.  A  steam  laundry  should 
be  provided  and  an  acetylene  gas  plant.  The  fire  protection  is 
not  adequate,  and  an  outside  staircase  is  needed. 

^'Steuben  County. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  its 
usual  good  condition  and  well  managed.  The  Committee  reports 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  almshouse  is  one  of  comfort  and  that 
the  grounds  are  well  cared  for.  The  special  need  at  present  is 
new  toilet  rooms  in  the  men's  department  and  these  will  be  asked 
for  this  year. 

"  SuffoJTc  Courtly. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  as  ex- 
cellent condition  as  usual,  under  the  able  management  of  its 
experienced  and  devoted  keeper  and  matron.  Some  general  re- 
pairs have  been  made  during  the  year. 

"Sullivan  County. —  The  Committee  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  need  of  improvement  at  the  alms- 
house in  the  laundry  department  and  elsewhere,  and  new  tubs, 
etc.,  were  provided,  also  a  new  oven,  ventilation  in  the  men's 
building  and  a  hand  rail  along  the  walk  from  this  building  to  the 
dining  room.  The  special  needs  remain,  new  l>eds  in  the  women's 
building  and  an  additional  assistant  for  the  matron.  Tn  other 
respects  the  almshouse  is  in  excellent  conditicm  and  well  managed. 
There  were  but  43  inmates  October  1st,  and  to  care  for  them  the 
county  provides  a  keeper  and  matron  and  three  assistants. 

"  Washington  County. —  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in 
very  good  condition  nnd  well  managed.  The  completion  of  the 
new  water  wo  vdrants,  so  long  an  urgent  need,  leaves 
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little  more  to  be  asked,  for.  For  a  population  of  about  75,  the 
only  paid  employoos  besides  the  keeper  are  the  matron,  the  farmer 
and  the  inmates'  cook.  A  good  nurse  to  care  for  the  sick  would 
seem  to  be  desirable. 

"Wayne  County. —  The  almshouse  is  re^>orted  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed.  The  chief  improvement  during  the 
past  year  is  the  onlarj2;emeiit  of  the  cemetery  lot.  Better  clothing 
is  needed  for  the  men.  The  Committee  holds  regular  quarterly 
meetings  and  during  ihc  past  year  has  held  four  other  meetings  at 
the  almshouse. 

"  WeslcJiesfcr  County. —  The  Committee  has  held  four  quar- 
terly meetings  and  one  special  meeting  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  of  six  members  present.  Formal  letters,  written  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee,  have  been  sent  to  the  Almshouse  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Supen-isors,  and  frequent  conferences 
have  been  held  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and  the 
keeper  of  the  almshouse.  The  Committee  submits,  as  usual,  a 
detailed  re}X)rt  on  the  various  features  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  institution  which  it  visits.  The  water  for  the  almshouse 
is  supplied  by  sc^parate  reservoirs  belonging  to  the  institution 
and  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  weather.  At  certain  times  in  the 
year,  however,  the  pressure  is  not  strong,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  is  quite  adequate  in  case  of  fire.  It  would  be  much 
l)etter  if  conncxition  were  made  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
Tarry  town  reservoir,  which  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant and  has  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply.  The  plumbing 
is  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  in  need  of  considerable  overhaul- 
ing, especially  in  the  toilet  rooms  in  the  old  hospital,  from  which 
a  bad  odor  emanates  and  pen-ades  the  entire  building.  The  old 
cells  used  for  the  detention  of  disorderly  inmates,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  improved  and  renovated,  as  they  are  not  now  fit  places 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  only  considerable  improvement  made 
during  the  past  year  is  a  very  fine  new  horse  bam.  Plans  arc 
now  being  drawn  for  a  new  morgue  —  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Supervisors  of  the  County  will  approve  and  grant  the  necessary 
appropriation.  The  most  urgent  need  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  bo  a  night  nurse  in  the  hospital  for  tuberculous  cases. 
There  are  at  ])res(  nt  some  25  patients  in  this  hospital,  and  though 
the  majority  of  them  are  able  to  be  about,  and  not  in  need  of 
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constant  attention,  yet  the  situation  would  seem  to  require  some 
trained  can?  and  nursing  at  night. 

*'  Wyoming  Counly. —  The  most  urgent  needs  of  the  almshouse 
reported  last  year  have  been  met  by  the  completion  of  the  new 
Avater  supply  and  the  provision  of  new  washing  machines.  New 
tin  roofs  have  also  been  provided,  and  the  special  need  at  present 
is  a  new  straw  barn.  The  almshouse  is  said  to  be  in  very  good 
condition  and  well  managed,  and  as  theiv  were  but  36  inmates 
October  1st,  with  six  paid  emjdoyces  besides  the  keeper,  there  is 
sufficient  help  to  take  good  care  of  the  buildings  and  the  inmates. 
This  county  furnishes  an  excellent  exam])le  to  other  and  larger 
counties  in  the  direction  of  providing  adequate  paid  help. 

"  Yates  County. —  During  the  past  year  a  new  tank  has  been 
provided  in  connection  with  the  water  system.  A  water-closet  is 
needed  on  the  second  floor  in  the  women's  department,  and  an 
upper  porch  for  the  old  women,  only  12  in  number,  would  be  a 
very  desirable  addition.  In  most  respects  the  almshouse  is  in 
good  condition  and  is  well  managed." 

The  Association  states  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  New  York 
City  Visiting  Committee  show^s  that: 

'"  The  i)ast  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  encouragement  for 
this  Committee.  Several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  urgently  needed  new  building's  for  the  sick  and  infirm 
poor.  The  suggestions  of  the  Committee  not  only  have  been 
courteously  received  L»y  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities  and 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  but  have  been  invited,  and  every 
facility  has  been  extended  to  its  members  in  ascertaining  con- 
ditions. Its  representations  before  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
city  have  been  favorably  received  and  have  been  of  publicly  recog- 
nized assistance  in  securing  much  needed  appropriations.  The 
scope  of  its  work  has  been  enlarged  in  many  ways,  notably  by  the 
extension  of  its  em})l(;yment  work  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the 
Staten  Island  Farm  Colony  and  among  the  blind  on  BlackwelFs 
Island.  The  co-operation  of  several  groups  of  persons  who  visit 
public  institutions  as  friendly  visitors  to  the  inmates  has  been 
secured.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  reports  inadei  as 
a  result  of  its  invest igj'  'ng  the  past  year." 
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In  regard  to  Bellovuo  and  its  allied  hospitals  asfloeiation  re- 
ports : 

^'  The  estimate  of  the  expens(  s  of  the  maintenance  of  the  hos- 
pitals during  1907  is  especially  worthy  of  note  because  of  the  re- 
quest therein  for  an  increase  of  $123,598  in  the  salary  account, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  lower  grades  of  hospital 
helpers  Ix^tter  wages.  A  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  this 
estimate  by  the  Visiting  Committee  and  a  comprehensive  printed 
statem(  nt  is  ready  to  ha  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  UjKm  the  need  ft>r  the  various  items. 

*'  The  supplic  8  throughout  the  Department  have  been  of  good 
quality  and  better  served  than  in  the  past.  A  number  of  regula- 
tions have  l)<»en  put  in  force  for  the  pn)tcction  of  patients  and  for 
l>urposes  of  economy.  The  Committei^  has  suggested  a  regular 
system  of  dental  treatment  of  the  hospital  patients. 

"  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bellevue 
Training  Si'hool  for  Nurses,  which  was  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  Committee.  An  appropriation  of  $2i4,000  has  been 
made  for  a  site  for  a  new  Nurses'  Home,  and  $628,000  for  its 
erection.  1'he  School  is  to  be  extended  to  furnish  nurses  for 
Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals  and  possibly  to  the  l^oard  of 
Health,  and  a  General  Superintendent  is  to  U^  apj>ointgd. 

''  Bellevue  Jlospiial. —  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
administration  of  the  hospital  has  l)een  the  appointment  by  the 
Trustees,  under  the  title  of  "  Relief  Nurse,"  of  a  trained  nurse 
for  the  friendly  aid  of  patients  and  their  families,  and  for  their 
care  after  leaving  the  hos{)ital.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  work 
of  this  kind  in  any  hospital  in  this  city,  as  far  as  we  know.  The 
institution  of  a  club  for  women  employees  by  settlement  workers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  this  Committee,  has  afforded  them  means 
of  recreation  and  noticeably  improved  thir  morale. 

"  Tile  work  of  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  has  increased  and  has 
l)een  hotter  systematized.  The  power  house  has  be(»n  enlarged  to 
supply  heat  to  the  new  pavilions  during  their  erection.  An  old 
boiler-r<M)]n  has  Ix^^n  remodeled  for  a  men's  dormitory. 

"  fr  on  re  incur  Ifospilal. — A  large  part  of  the  new  wing  has 
been  occupied  and  the  old  wing  is  now  being  altered.  The  top 
i\(H}r  of  th(^  new  wing  has  made  an  excellent  dormitory  for  the 
men  emplovw's.  The  out-patient  senice  has  steadily  increased 
since*  the  o|H'ning  of  the  new  wing.  The  Visiting  Committee  has 
made  several  sugirestions  for  tlie  relief  of  conditions  incid(»nt  to 
the  congestion  in  this  service. 
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"  Harlem  Hospital. —  The  new  ITarlfMn  TTospital  probably  will 
be  ready  for  oecui)ancy  early  in  1907,  providing  good  quarters 
for  patients  and  employees.  The  buildings  are  well  arranged  and 
the  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  a  competent  architect. 

*'  Fordham  Has  pi  (ah —  Very  few  improvements  have  been 
made  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will  bo  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  1007." 

On  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  the  Association  re- 
ports: 

"  The  appointment  of  Rol)ert  W.  Hebberd  as  Commissioner  on 
January  1,  11)00,  has  l)een  the  notable  event  in  the  history  of  tho 
Department  during  the  past  year.  Commissioner  Ilebberd  served 
in  responsible  iK>sitions  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
later  for  nine  years  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
A  reception  was  given  to  him  by  the  Visiting  Committee  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  order  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  an 
appointment  based  on  expert  qualifications  and  merit.  His  ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  broad  policies,  high  standards  of 
discipline  and  of  organization,  and  has  resu]t>e<l  in  better  care 
c,f  patients  and  in  an  attitude  of  sympathy  with  his  work,  on  the 
j>art  of  the  city  authorities. 

"  On  March  2,  190(1,  Commissioner  Ileblx^rd  submitted  an  esti- 
mate of  $12,ir)7,000  as  tho  amount  needed  for  ex|)enditure  dur- 
ing a  pericnl  of  throe  years,  to  cover  nocessiirv  structural  improve- 
ments in  the  Department  and  on  Juno  20,  lOOG,  Commissioner 
Ilebberd  requested  an  appropriation  of  $1,593,000  for  the  most 
urgent  needs  for  now  buildings  and  jiermanont  improvements  in 
the  D(^partment.  Tho  Visiting  Committee  considered  tho  first  of 
these  requests  in  detail,  in  a  printed  statement  pointing  out 
es])(»cially  the  small  pro|K)rtion  of  tho  amount  for  almshouses, 
which  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  hospital  facilities* 
in  the  past  has  been  attended  by  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
permanently  dependent  |)Oor.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  whoso  engineer  reported  the  need 
for  the  total  amount,  recommending  however,  the  immediate  al- 
lowance of  only  $008,000,  which  was  approved.  This  was  re- 
ferred bv  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  its  Finance  Committee  and 
no  action  seemed  likely  until  Autumn,  but  at  tho  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Visiting  Conunittoe  a  ])ul>lic  hearing  was  granted 
on  Julv  ?}(),  1900,  at  which  stronjr  ar^nmients  wore  advanced  bv 
the  Connnissionor,  mend)ers  of  the  (yommitte(»  and  others,  which 
losidted  in  the  gi-anting  of  the  entire  $908,000. 
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"  III  his  report  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  gave  the 
most  urgent  noe<ls  as  follows: 

"  Enlargement  of  City  Hospital,  BlackwelFs  Island.    $175,000  00 

^'Enlargoment   of   Metropolitan   Hospital,    Black- 

welFs    Island 300,000  00 

"  Improvements  required  at  City  Home,  Black- 
well's    Island 165,000  00 

"Additional  water  towers,  Children's  Hospitals  and 

Rehools,  KandalTs  Island 42,000  00 

'^Fumigating    plant,     Xew     Municipal     Lodging 

House,    ilanhattaii 25,000  00 

"  New  Morgue,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn.        40,000  00 

"Additional  boilers,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn   ^ \ 26,000  00 

"  Fireproof  stairway  and  elevator.  Home  for  Aged 

and  Infirm,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn 30,000  00 

"Additional  Buildings,  Coney  Island  Hospital...       100,000  00 

"  Erection  of  a  stable  and  installation  of  a  suitable 
heating  plant  and  modern  ])lumbing  in  Depart- 
ment office,  No.  327  Schermerhom  street, 
Brooklyn 40,000  00 

"nel]>ers'     dormitory,     New    York     City    Farm 

(\)lony,  Borough  of  Richmond ^ 26,000  00 

"  Total $968,000  00 


"  Besides  the  appropriation  of  $968,000  for  new  bnildingS;  etc, 
an  additional  $lir>,000  was  made  available  for  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Lodging  House  on  November  8,  1905.  On  November  10, 
1005,  by  the  appropriaticm  of  $800,000  a  total  of  $1,000,000 
was  ma<le  available  for  the  new  Sea  View  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
on  Stnt(n  Islnud.  Another  $1,000,000  is  to  be  appropriated. 
The  Commissioner  has  r(M]U(*st(Ml  $203,367.75  of  revenue  bonds, 
chi(*fly  for  supplies  and  eontingeneies  to  prc»vent  prosj)cotivo  de- 
ficiencies. 

"  Supplies  throughout  the  Department  have  been  sufficient  and 
of  irood  (Mini it V  MS  n  rule.  Careful  attc^ntion  has  been  criven  U. 
dietaries  and  the  inspection  of  fcKxl  supplies  has  been  greatlv 
improved. 
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"2.  Thr-  rr-liof  of  th^-  ffVorfro'.vAmv:  af  rhi-  Tity  IF-'Tih*  f'-r  -ln' 
AfT'-d  and  Infirm,  Br^K^klvn  Divi-ion.  bv  thf  pr.Triy,],.-i,in  ..f  ad- 
difiona]  accomm^'Klations  at  tho  Xew  York  T'ltv  Farm  f'-l-iiv. 

"3.  A  central  electric  lighting  plant  for  the  in=tirv,n<'n-  "n 
Blackwell'a  Island,  and  a  aimilar  plant  frir  the  in-TitiriMn-    m 

Randall's  Idmd- 

^^  J  -4£f^  ng  the  emplnyoe?  of  the 

Dp  mal  activities. 
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"  Some  of  the  Important  Needs  of  Various  Institutions. 

*'  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

"  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults : 

"  A  new  building. 
"  Children's  Bureau : 

"  A  new  building. 
"  Steamboats  and  Docks : 

"  1.  A  ferryboat  for  a  passenger  service  from  the  East  26th 
street  dock,  separate  from  the  freight  service. 

"  2.  A  ferryboat  for  a  ferry  service  between  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  dock  and  the  opposite  shore. 

"  3.  A  new  steam  launch  for  the  ferry  service  to  the  Randall's 
Island  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

"  City  Hospital : 

"  1.  A  covered  pier  to  protect  patients  and  supplies  when 
landed  at  the  hospital  in  bad  weather. 

"2.  A  superintendent's  cottage,  which  would  permit  using  as 
wards  or  for  doctor's  quarters  the  space  now  occupied  as  living 
apartments  by  the  superintendent. 

"  3.  A  protective  wire  cage  or  enclosure  upon  the  roof  of  the 
pavilion  for  erysipelas,  disturbed  and  paralytic  patients. 

"  4.  A  storehouse  with  workshops. 

"  5.  A  chapel. 

"  6.  A  Hydro-therapeutic  outfit. 

"  7.  An  X-ray  outfit. 

"  8.  Additional  fire  escapes  at  the  Nurses'  Home. 

"  9.  A  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  at  the  Nurses'  Home. 

"  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  (B.  I.) : 

"  1.  New  bath-houses. 

"  2.  A  central  place  for  storing  clothing  of  inmates.  This 
iniglit  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  new  bath-houses. 

"  3.  A  revision  of  classification  of  inmates ;  removal  of  all  but 
crippled,  seriously  ill,  very  aged,  or  otherwise  infirm,  inmates. 

"4.  Better  quarters  for  male  employees. 

"  5.  Bettor  recreation  rooms  for  male  and  female  inmates. 

"  6.  A  large  operating  room. 

"  7.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  certain  wards 
which  are  now  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated,  particularly  at 
night. 
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"8.  Better  provision  for  employment  of  inmates. 

"  D.  General  kitchen  and  dining  room  building. 

"  10.  Better  provision  for  medical  and  surgical  clinics. 

"Metropolitan  Hospital: 

'*  1.  Additional  provision  for  tuberculous  patients. 

"  2.  A  new  Nurses'  Home,  the  present  Nurses'  Home  to  b©  con- 
verted into  a  dormitory  for  female  employees. 

"  3.  A  new  building  to  increase  capacity  for  patients. 

"  4.  A  new  central  kitchen  building  with  dining  rooms  for 
doctors,  officers  and  employees. 

"  5.  A  central  linen  room,  and  a  better  system  of  handling 
linen  and  ward  supplies  in  the  wards  and  laundry. 

"  6.  Sorting  rooms  for  laundry. 

"  7.  Balconies  for  the  wards  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
building. 

"  8.  Direct  ferry  service  to  86th  street. 

"  9.  The  planting  of  trees  about  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary. 

"10.  Modem  ward  furniture  of  iron  and  glass  for  Tubercu- 
losis Infirmary  and  most  of  the  main  buildings. 

'"'11.  Elevators  and  wide  iron-slat  balconies  without  roofs  for 
men's  and  women's  buildings  at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary. 

"12.  Reception  buildings,  one  for  general  service  and  one  for 
tuberculosis  service. 

"13.  House  for  the  resident  medical  staff. 

"14.  Stables. 

"  15.  Shop  building. 

"  16.  Quarters  for  pathological  laboratory  and  morgue. 

"  New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools : 

"  1.  A  kitchen  and  dining  room  building. 

"  2.  Reconstruction  of  female  helper's  dormitory. 

"  3.  A  new  industrial  school  building. 

"  4.  A  pavilion  for  children  suffering  from  venereal  diseases. 

"  5.  A  pavilion  for  crippled  children. 

"  6.  Additional  facilities  for  the  care  of  adult  feeble-minded. 

"  7.  Additional  quarantine  pavilions. 

"  8.  A  new  ice  house. 

"  9.  Water  towers  at  several  buildings. 

"10.  A  new  powerhouse  nearer  the  water. 

"  11.  Reconstruction  of  present  powerhouse  for  a  kitchen. 
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"  12.  Reconstruction  of  present  kitchen  as  a  dormitory  for 
women  employees. 
"  13.  Nurses'  home. 
"  14.  Laundry  building. 

Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

"  1.  A  centralized  ambulance  system. 

"  2.  An  additional  large  central  hospital,  with  at  least  500 
beds. 

"  3.  One  or  more  additional  emergency  hospitals. 

"  4.  Seaside  hospital.  '  Provision  should  be  made  directly  on 
the  sea  shore  near  the  city  for  tuberculous  children  and  other  sick 
children,  under  the  care  of  the  Department  in  all  boroughs  of  the 
city,  and  also  for  convalescent  patients. 

"  Kings  County  Hospital : 

"  1.  A  new  children's  building. 

"  2.  A  maternity  building. 

"  3.  A  new  Nurses'  Ilome,  leaving  the  present  Nurses'  Home 
as  a  dormitory  for  male  employees. 

"  4.  A  dormitory  for  female  employees. 

'^  5.  An  addition  to  the  bakery. 

"  6.  Alteration  of  heating  apparatus. 

"  7.-  Electric  elevators  or  reconstruction  of  the  existing  ele- 
vators. 

"  8.  A  new  morgue  and  clinical  laboratory. 
"  9.  A  new  neurological  building. 
"  10.  A  fence  around  the  Hospital  and  Home. 
"11.  Reconstruction  of  *^  Annex  "  building. 
"  12.  Painting  exterior  of  main  building. 
"  13.  An  enlarged  sewerage  system. 

"  14.  An  addition  to  the  laundry. 

I' 

"  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  (Brooklyn)  : 

"  1.  Elevators  for  both  men's  and  women's  dormitories. 

"  2.  Fireproof  stairways  in  the  men's  dormitory. 

"  3.  A  workshop. 

"  4.  Removal  of  the  hospital  service  to  the  present  neurolcgica'' 
building. 

"  Cumberland  Street  Hospital : 
"  1.  New  floors. 
"  2.  A  Nurses'  Home  b 
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"  3.  A  separate  house  to  be  used  temporarily  for  the  nurses, 
making  the  entire  wing,  occupied  at  present  by  the  nurses,  avail- 
able for  isolating  rooms  and  other  hospital  purposes. 

"  4.  Extension  of  front  elevator  shaft  to  the  roof. 

"  5.  A  new  crematory. 

"  Bradford  Street  Hospital : 

"  1.  A  new  hospital  plant  with  a  bettor  hospital  organization. 
"  2.  Proper  reception  facilities  for  dispensary   patients. 

"  Coney  Island  Reception  Hospital : 

"A  new  hospital  plant.     (Plans  are  being  prepared.) 

"  New  York  City  Farm  Colony : 

"  1.  Additional  cottages  and  dormitories  for  almshouse  in- 
mates. 

"  2.  A  new  laundry. 

"  3.  A  new  bam,  the  old  bam  to  be  reconstructed  for  use  as  a 
dormitory. 

"  4.  A  Resident  Physican,  and  hospital  accommodation. 

"  5.  A  dormitory  for  employees. 

"  6.  Uniforms  for  inmr.tes. 

"  7.  A  new  morgue. 

"  8.  A  new  ice  house. 

"  9.  Good  roads  and  drives. 

''A  Tuberculosis  Hospital : 

"(Plans  are  ready  for  advertisement.)" 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  CHAR^ 

ITABLE  IXSTITUTIOXS. 

Of  the  fifteen  State  charitable  institutions,  nine  have  been 
\isited  during  the  past  year  by  ofReci-s  or  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  institutions  care  for  about  7,500  inmates,  with 
alx>ut  1,900  in  the  five  reform  a  tori(»s  for  women  and  children, 
and  about  3,000  in  the  four  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic. 

''  The  success  of  the  recent  departure  in  connection  with  the 
reformatory-  treatment  of  boys  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School  in  the  westem  part  of  the  State  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  greatest  possible  cxi)editiou  in  making  similar  pro- 
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vision  for  the  same  class  of  boys  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
The  Legislature  of  1905  made  provision  for  a  Commission  to 
Bclect  a  site  for  a  new  reformatory  for  boys,  designed  to  replace 
the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Commission  may  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1907  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  session,  and  that  an  appropriation  for  land  and 
buildings  may  be  made  without  delay  and  work  begun  during  the 
calendar  year. 

"  The  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson  and  the  two 
reformatories  for  women  at  Albion  and  Bedford  are  over- 
crowded, n  gratifying  indication  that  the  justices  throughout  the 
State  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  facilities  for  re- 
formatory treatment  offered  by  these  institutions  for  women  and 
girls.  It  is  hoped  that  the  I/jgiiilatHro  will  realize  the  need  for 
additional  accomnioil ations  at  all  three  and  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  next  year. 

"  The  capacity  of  the  four  Slate  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
niindefl  and  epileptic  is  about  ;(,000;  2,000  in  the  three  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded  and  1,000  at  the  Craig  Colony  for 
epileptics.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  as  many  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  persons  in  need  of  institution  care  are  excluded  from 
these  institutions  aa  are  included  in  their  census.  Nearly  a  thous- 
and feeble-minded  or  epileptic  persons  remain  in  almshouses,  and 
probably  fully  fifteen  hundred  are  at  large.  So  many  of  the  do- 
pendents  of  this  class  are  both  epileptic  and  feetle-minded  that 
a  complete  classification  ean  hanlly  be  made.  The  four  institu- 
tions are  so  closely  relatwl  in  their  work  as  to  be  interdependent, 
snd,  an  increase  in  the  ncconmtodalions  of  one  may  prove  a  relief 
to  the  others. 

"  It  ie  coming  to  be  somewhat  generally  felt  that  a  division  be- 
tween the  Newark  and  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylums  on  the 
beoie  of  sex  would  be  more  advantageous  than  the  present  ar- 
i  we  recommend  that  the  Newark  State  Custodial 
imediately   enlarged    to  roeeive  all   the  women   at 
t  the  Rome  institution  bo  thus  enabled  to  receive  a 
number  of  men  from   the  almshouses.     This  ar- 
ald   have  many  advantages.     Many  difficulties  of 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  both  sexes  at  the 
H8t4idial  Asylum  would  be  avoided  by  the  presence 
'■  only.     The  careful  supervision  now  re(|uired  prevents 
from  having  the  freedom  which  they  could  safely  en- 
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joy  in  such  an  institution  as  Newark,  and  it  is  considered  that 
the  services  which  they  perfonn  for  the  asylum  could  be  ren- 
dered as  well  by  male  inmates.  At  the  Newark  Asylum  there 
are  now  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  young  women,  and  the  work 
of  the  institution  is  hardly  sufficient  to  employ  them  all  ade- 
quafely.  A  larger  custodial  department  could  be  economically 
maintained  at  this  institution,  the  more  able-bodied  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  women  working  for  "the  more  helpless.  If  the 
Newark  Asylum  r(H*<M*ved  feeble-minded  women  regardless  of 
age  and  degree  of  feebk^mindedness,  many  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  decisions  as  to  whether  applicants  were  or  were  not 
suitable  would  be  removed.  At  present  the  lines  seem  to  be 
somewhat  sharply  drawn  and  feeble-minded  women  requiring 
custodial  care  may  be  excluded  because  they  do  not  seem  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

''  The  plan  which  has  been  recommended  of  establishing  a  new 

institution  for  custodial  cases  among  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded within  easv  reach  of  New  York  City  seems  to  us  com- 
inendable.  It  is  a  hardship  for  many  feeble-minded  and  epi- 
leptic persons  from  this  part  of  the  State  and  for  their  friend:^ 
that  thev  should  be  sent  to  institutions  as  remote  as  those  at 
Rome,  Newark  and  Sonyea.  The  exi>ense  of  transporting 
jiatients  to  such  distant  institutions  from  the  city,  which  fur- 
nishes fully  one-half  of  those  requiring  custodial  care,  is  a  burden 
on  the  public  treasury,  while  the  friends  of  patients  are  in  many 
eases  iinaucially  unable  to  take  so  long  and  expensive  a  journey 
to  visit  those  who  have  lx?en  sent  to  these  institutions,  .\nother 
institution  is  certainly  needed  to  care  for  the  large  nuuibers  now 
excluded  from  existing  institutions  by  lack  of  room,  and  if  such 
an  institution  could  be  established  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State  it  would  be  doubly  useful. 

ORAIO  COT.ONY  FOR  EPJLEPTirS. 

"  The  Colony  was  visited  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  September 
20,  1900.  The  plan  to  sceun^  an  ji])pn>|»riati('n  for  a  large  build- 
ing for  the  infirm  and  defective  e])il('ptics,  wliicli  was  actively 
entered  upon  last  year,  has  iK'en  abandoned,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Colnnv  will  endeavor  this  year  to  so.'ure  a  sjH'cial  insti- 
tution somewhere  else  in  the  State  for  insane,  idiotic,  feebU*- 
minded,  infirm  and  other  epileptics  nnsnited  for  colony  life, 
hut   requiring   custodial   care.     The   authorities    of   the    Colony 
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new  york  state  beformatoby  for  women. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  our  visitors: 

*^  The  various  inspections  during  the  year  have  proved  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory.  The  reformatory  is  a  model  of 
order  and  cleanliness  and  of  good  system  and  high  ideals  put 
into  practice.  At  the  last  inspection,  October  22d,  there  were 
233  inmates;  11  of  these  were  babies;  3  women  were  in  the  hos- 
pital; 3  were  in  the  disciplinary  building. 

"  The  classes  of  various  kinds  were  in  session  and  were  con- 
ducted by  their  teachers  with  intelligence  and  great  patience  for 
the  limitations  of  the  pupils. 

"  Order  and  quiet  were  everywhere.  The  rougher  and  lower 
grade  of  women  were  working  at  concrete  walks  which  are  being 
made  about  the  place.  They  were  working  with  pickaxes  and 
shovels  clearing  the  way  for  wheelbarrows  full  of  stones,  ashes, 
etc.,  which  the  other  women  were  bringing  to  fill  in  their  excava- 
tions. They  all  looked  well,  happy  and  seemed  interested  and 
proud  of  their  work.  One  woman  said  she  never  had  been  so 
well,  so  happy  and  hungry  in  her  life. 

"  The  lake  has  been  scraped  and  cleaned  and  is  ready  for  ice 
when  freezing  weather  comes.  The  dam  has  been  repaired.  An 
addition  to  the  stable  and  a  new  root  cellar  are  in  process  of  build- 
ing. The  old  sheds  which  disfigured  the  property  are  being 
removed. 

"  We  would  strongly  recommend  closer  classification,  as  the 
young  girls  and  older  women  are  very  often  held  in  the  Receiving 
House  together  for  some  days,  and  the  condition  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  very  high  ethical  standard  of  the  reformatory  work." 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN  AT  ALBION. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  received  from  our  visitor  and  is 
printed  in  part : 

"During  the  past  summer,  a  chapel,  tw^o  cottages  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  building,  long  much  needed  accommo- 
dfttioinSy  have  been  built.  During  this. time  of  building  every  cot- 
MJHd  upon  the  grounds  has  been  filled  to  overflowing,  cots  in  all 
liie  corridors,  and  34  or  35  inmates  placed  w^here  there  was  really 
tO(xm  for  only  21.    Constant  overeight  on  all  sides  was  the  result, 

{ jet  one  officer  assured  me  that  the  girls  all  acted  so  willing  to 

n)  with  every  inconvenience,  that  her  care  and  anxiety  was 

'^ssened.    They  all  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  now  build- 
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ings.  The  chapel  promises  to  be  a  place  of  brightness  and  fitness 
in  which  to  hold  services.  It  is  finished  in  southern  pine  and  can- 
not but  bo  admired  when  completed. 

"  In  the  basement,  an  apartment  of  good  height,  12  ft.,  is  to  be 
utilized  for  a  gymnasium.  At  present  a  class  in  physical  culture 
shows  results  in  a  decided  improvement  from  the  usual  slouching 
walk  of  such  girls.  With  the  added  advantage  of  a  gymnasium, 
more  is  hoped  to  be  accomplished. 

"  The  number  at  present  in  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  is 
224;  nine  of  these  are  babies  with  their  mothers.  The  refuge 
building  proper,  where  all  are  first  entered,  can  properly  accom- 
modate 54  and  has  had  all  summer  from  60  to  70,  and  the  6  cot- 
tages, each  w^ith  capacity  for  21  or  22,  have  had  to  care  for  the 
rest     Two  more  cottages  are  asked  for." 

STATE  HOSPITAL  FOB  INCIPIENT  PULMONABY  TUBEBOULOSIS. 

"  This  institution  was  visited  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  July 
26, 1900.  Since  the  previous  visit  the  year  before  a  number  of  im- 
provements had  been  made  to  the  buildings  and  the  appearance  of 
the  institution  was  much  more  attractive.  The  tent  colony,  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  on  the  side  of  the  wooded  hill  over- 
looking the  valley,  presented  the  same  attractive  appearance  com- 
mented upon  in  our  report  last  year.  The  census  during  the  sum- 
mer had  averaged  about  125,  while  the  hospital  could  readily  ac- 
commodate 175,  and  during  the  summer  months  a  still  larger 
number.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  different  localities  should 
not  take  greater  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  State 
to  secure  remedial  treatment  for  the  class  of  patients  received 
there.  The  trouble  is  due  partly  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians to  recognize  incipient  cases  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
counties,  cities  and  towTis  of  the  State  hesitate  to  bear  the  expense 
involved,  though  they  are  required  to  pay  lass  than  one-half  of  the 
actual  cost,  the  State  bearing  the  burden  of  the  greater  share. 

Finances. 

"  The  Association's  Committee  on  Finance  reported  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  190G,  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources,  as  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  amounted  to  $22,- 
393.73.  This  includes  various  balances  given  for  special  work, 
as  designated  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  such  as  placing  out  chil- 
dren, after  care  of  the  insane,  and  hospital  investigation,  which 
cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes.     The  expenditures  from  the 
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general  fund  kept  pace  with  its  receipts,  indeed  exceeded  them, 
for  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30th,  1906,  we  find  a 
deficit  of  $55.36 ;  also  an  unpaid  loan,  dating  from  the  year  before, 
of  $505,  thus  making  a  total  deficit  of  $560.36.  This  sum  has 
been  made  up  by  twelve  members  of  the  Association,  each  contrib- 
uting $46.70.  The  general  fund  thus  begins  the  new  fiscal  year 
with  all  debts  paid  and  without  a  deficit;  but  also  b^ins  the  year 
without  a  balance  to  its  credit.  For  the  coming,  year  our  esti- 
mated expenses  are  unusually  large.  As  our  work  expands,  we 
require  more  office  space,  to  relieve  over-crowding,  and  this  means 
additional  rent;  we  require  more  paid  assistance,  and  this  in- 
creases our  salary  roll ;  w^e  have  also  imdertaken  additional  work 
in  behalf  of  children,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  else- 
where, which  means  an  additional  expenditure  of  over  $2,500  per 
annum.  For  these  and  for  other  purposes  we  need  to  increase 
our  income  by  at  least  $5,000." 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
THE  POOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  Hotel  Athenaeum, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  26, 
3  906,  by  a  selection  by  Iron's  orchestra,  followed  by  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Morton. 

Tie  President,  Mr.  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  then  introduced  the 
Honorable  Vernon  E.  Peckham,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who 
welcomed  the  members  of  the  convention  as  follows: 

jVIr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Had  the  Chautau- 
qua institution  not  been  interested  in  your  movement  and  your 
work  you  would  not  have  been  invited  to  convene  here;  and,  with- 
out an  invitation,  no  convention  can  be  held  upon  these  grounds. 
Our  superintendent  was  proud  when  he  was  able  to  announce  that 
this  annual  convention  would  be  held  at  Chautauqua  and  Chautau- 
qua lake. 

I  take  unqualified  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  bidding  you 
welcome.  The  good  citizens  of  Chautauqua  county  bid  you  wel- 
come. The  Chautauqua  institution  bids  you  welcome,  and,  in 
fact,  you  are  welcome;  and  it  is  our  pleasure,  and  a  great  credit  to 
us,  to  feel  that  you  will  have  a  good  and  prosperous  time  here;  that 
your  meeting  here  will  be  harmonious  and  beneficial  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  Certainly  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  assist  you 
in  making  your  visit  at  this  point  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Chautauqua  needs  no  advertisement  or  introduction.  Its 
course  of  study  is  well  known  in  every  civilized  nation  on  the 
globe ;  its  course  of  study,  prescribed  from  year  to  year,  has  kindled 
a  light  in  the  minds  of  the  dark  and  illiterate  thousands;  its 
students  are  legion ;  it  has  lifted  the  mind  of  man  and  woman  to 
higher  aspirations;  it  has  unfolded  to  them  higher  and  nobler 

thoughts. 

This  is  the  mother  Chautauqua.  Over  800  different  localities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  adopted  the  Chautauqua 
idea.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  ingenious  minds  of 
the  promoters  of  this  idea,  especially  to  Chancellor  Vincent,  who 
has  devoted  unselfishly  so  much  of  his  life  work  to  the  develop- 
ment, establishment  and  success  of  this  institution. 

[609] 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  each  of  you  is  invited  to  visit  our 
almshouse.  It  is  just  across  on  the  other  side,  of  the  lake.  You 
will  go  from  here  by  boat.  Last  year  we  were  invited  to  go  by 
boat,  but  some  of  the  ladies  feared  the  boat  was  too  small.  Let 
me  say  now,  that  the  ladies  are  especially  invited  to  see  it,  so  don't 
any  one  of  you  stay  at  home  on  that  account ;  we  want  you  all  to 
go.  It  is  Chautauqua's  prido,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  the  superintendent  of  this  county  has  a  little  pride  in  your 
seeing  it.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  might  all  be  able  to  visit  James- 
town. There  we  have  eighty  or  a  hundred  factories ;  they  will  all 
bo  open  to  your  inspection,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  welcome  to 
visit  our  city.  It  is  the  desire  that  your  supervisors  here  may  be 
so  favorably  impressed  that  they  will  want  to  return  in  the  near 
future.  Chautauqua  county  likes  to  have  good  people  come  to  it, 
and  I  know  that  your  motive  in  life  is  good. 

But,  a  word  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  and  I  address 
this  to  them  especially,  because  I  have  observed  that  when  a  man 
is  elected  superintendent  of  the  poor,  he  commences  to  hold  himself 
up  as  that  noble  example  of  charity,  with  white  wings  and  that 
soft,  pleasant  voice;  that  he  is  around  dispensing  charity  to  the 
needy.  Let  me  say  to  you —  dispossess  your  mind  of  any  such 
thought,  for  it  is  false.  You  are  not  a  charity  institution  and  you 
have  not  the  right  to  claim  it.  Don't  try  to  palm  yourselves  off 
on  the  public  as  being  a  charitable  class  of  p(»ople.  I  know  better. 
The  statute  defines  your  duties  and  there  is  no  such  word"  as 
"  charitv  "  there,  and  while  von  are  to  assist  the  unfortunate  and 
the  j)Oor  and  supi)ly  their  temporal  needs,  that  is  your  duty.  You 
are  the  watch  dog  of  the  treasury  —  your  duty  is  twofold.  When 
you  take  your  oath  of  office,  you  swear  you  will  discharge  your 
duties  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  The  statute  describes  your 
duties,  yet  you  owe  as  much  to  the  poor  in  our  community,  and  as 
saeredlv,  as  to  the  treasurv  which  von  watch  over.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  the  meanest  man  in  the  town  w^as  selected  for 
overseer  of  the  poor,  and  wdien  he  came  in  and  reported  that  during 
the  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  office  he  had  dispensed  eighteen 
dollars,  while  his  predecessor  of  the  year  before  had  dispensed 
twenty  dollars,  the  crowd  cheered  and  said  he  was  the  man  they 
wanted.  Sometimes  superint(^ndents  of  the  poor  have  been  selected 
along  that  line.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the 
poor,  unfortunate  person  has  got  a  legal  right  to  every  cent  that 
you  give  him.     While  it  is  for  you  to  be  economical  and  watch  the 
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treasury  yon  owe  a  duty  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  taxpayer. 
Go  and  look  and  see  who  they  are.  You  are  under  legal  obliga- 
tions to  them.  Your  work  is  an  honest  and  noble  work.  There 
is  nothing  but  that  uplifts  the  character  in  assisting  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  on  this  earth  to  think 
that  we  have  practiced  that  eleventh  commandment,  "  Love  one 
another,'*  and  to  know  that  we  have  discharged  our  duties  with 
credit  to  ourselves  and  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

When  you  think  of  it,  our  almshouses  to-day  have  become 
palaces  of  comfort ;  our  insane  asylums  have  become  hospitals  for 
the  sick  where  medical  attendants  are  supposed  to  be  skilled  in 
their  profession. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  will  call  me  "parrot,'*  and  that 
is  something  I  never  liked,  a  parrot.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story  and  then  I  am  through. 

A  farmer  had  a  dog  and  a  parrot,  and  one  day  the  dog  and 
the  parrot  were  in  the  parlor  alone,  and  the  parrot  says,  "  Sic 
'em,"  and  out  went  the  dog.  He  ran  around  the  house  at  tearing 
speed  and  came  back.  This  occurred  several  times,  and  the  dog 
came  back,  each  time  having  found  nothing  to  "sic."  Finally 
the  parrot  said,  "  Sic  'em,"  and  the  dog  finding  nothing  to  "  sic  " 
tackled  the  parrot,  grabbed  him  by  the  neck,  scattered  his  feathers 
all  over  the  floor  and  let  him  go.  The  parrot  flew  upon  the 
window-sill  and  stood  looking  at  his  destroyed  plumage  and  said, 
"  I  guess  I  talked  too  much." 

But,  again  welcoming  you  to  our  county,  wishing  your  stay 
here  may  be  profitable  and  harmonious,  and  that  you  will  come 
again,  I  bid  you  "  good  morning." 

The  convention  was  then  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  Chautauqua 
institution  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mb.  Pbesident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.—^  I  am  sure  I  can 
add  nothing  to  the  cordiality  of  the  address  you  have  just  listened 
to.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  that  our  chancellor,  Bishop 
Vincent,  could  not  be  here  to-day  to  extend  a  welcome,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  the  Chautauqua  insti- 
tution in  welcoming  you  to  this  place. 

We  have  a  great  many  meetings  at  this  place  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  are  especially  glad  to  have  you  convene  with  us. 

While  there  are  other  Chautauquas  in  other  places,  there  is 
only  one  Chautauqua,  and  that  is  in  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York,  so  that  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  those  who  claim  this  aa 
their  home.    A  more  beautiful  spot  aome  oi  xja^x^^^  ii^^Xfi  %2B^* 
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Chautauqua  is  interested  in  your  work  now  as  she  has  been 
in  the  past;  she  is  proud  to  entertain  the  conferences  and  investi- 
gations such  as  you,  the  superintendents  of  this  State,  are  com- 
pelled to  make  from  time  to  time. 

I  note  on  your  program  that  Mr.  W.  R.  George,  superintendent 
of  tho  George  Junior  Republic,  is  to  be  one  of  your  speakers. 
Bi»fore  we  knew  that  you  were  to  come  here  Mr.  George  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  us. 

In  other  words,  we  hope  you  w^ill  feel  at  home  in  our  midst, 
bec*ause  we  have  always  attempted  to  bring  together  the  men  and 
women  who  have  tho  most  experience  and  the  best  judgment,  and 
we  hope  to  have  many  of  these  conferences,  for  from  these  con- 
ferences comes  the  settling  of  many  mighty  problems.  Tou  are 
briijiging  to  bear  upon  these  problems  scientific  knowledge,  and 
having  decided  upon  the  plan  of  action,  you  act,  and  because  of 
these  things,  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  Chautauqua.  I  believe  your  institution  is  thirty-six  years 
old,  but  you  are  but  a  few  years  older  than  we,  and  so,  although 
we  are  younger,  we  trust  you  will  not  look  down  upon  us,  but 
consider  that  we  are  welcoming  you ;  all  our  buildings  are  yours ; 
the  town  is  yours ;  everything  is  yours,  during  your  stay  here. 
Let  me  extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  convention  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  pc>or  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.     I  thank 


vou. 


J'he  ])resi<lent  of  the  convention  responded  as  follows: 
On  behalf  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  we  thank  you, 
both  Judge  Peckham  and  Mr.  Bestor,  for  this  very  cordial  w^el- 
conie.  Xo  words  of  mine  can  express  my  feelings  and  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  undertake  to  give  in  any  talk  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  we  feel  toward  tho  citizens  of  Chautauqua  county 
and  the  Chautauqua  institution  for  this  cordial  welcome.  We 
trust  that  when  our  labors  have  ended  in  this  place  you  wall  see 
that  our  meeting  has  been  of  some  benefit  to  the  cause  that  we 
represent. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  annual  address: 

Ladip:s  and  Gentlemen  and  Supeiiixtendents  of  the  Poor 
OF  THE  State  of  Xew^  York. —  It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  regret  that  I  apj)ear  before  you  to-day.  Pleasure 
that  through  your  kindly  consi(l(Tation  it  again  becomes  my  duty 
to  preside  over  this  honorable  body,  and  regret  that  having  now 
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dropped  the  mantle  of  official  position  in  my  own  county,  the 
claims  and  cares  of  business  life  may  prevent  my  meeting  with 
you  in  the  future  as  ofter  as  I  should  like. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  most  sincerely  appreciate  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  on  both  Suffolk  county  and  myself.  In 
time  to  come  I  shall  always  look  back  on  my  two  years  of  service 
as  your  president  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  my  life. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  call  your  attention  to  the  favor- 
able position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  Chautauqua  to-day. 
In  this  important  c^iunty,  favored  by  nature  and  beautified  by 
art,  and  surrounded  as  we  are  hero,  by  the  evidence  of  religion 
and  culture,  we  can  wvll  believe  statisticians  when  they  tell  us  that 
Jamestown  has  the  smallest  number  of  saloons  per  thou&and  in- 
habitants of  any  city  in  the  State. 

Among  such  congenial  associations  we  may  hope  that  this 
thirty-sixth  annual  ccmvention  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
may  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  we  have  ever  held. 

From  a  small  beginning  as  far  back  as  1870  this  convention, 
composed  mainly  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
various  counties  of  the  State,  has  grown  in  power  and  usefulness 
until  now  its  sessions  are  attended  by  the  superintendents  from  all 
the  counties,  by  delegates  from  the  boards  of  supervisors,  and  by 
many  overseers  of  the  poor. 

The  governors  of  this  State  have,  at  different  times,  paid  it 
the  compliment  of  selecting  from  among  its  officers  delegates 
to  represent  the  State  officially  at  various  public  conferences, 
and  to-day  with  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  a  more  en- 
thusiastic spirit  than  ever  before,  our  association  looks  forward 
to  a  long  term  of  future  usefulness. 

If  I  was  asked  to  say  wherein  this  society  of  ours  differs  from 
kindred  phi]anthroi)ic  associations,  I  should  say  that  more  than 
any  other  organ izati(m  it  represents  the  simple  charity  of  the 
common  people. 

The  money  its  members  dispense  is  contributed  alike  by  the 
poorest  self-supporting  citizen,  and  by  the  man  of  large  means. 
The  "  man  with  the  patch  ''  and  the  millionaire  both  give  us  part 
of  their  incomes  in  taxes  to  support  the  poor,  and  oftentimes  the 
former  contributes  the  greater  proportionate  share. 

The   responsibilities   of  our  position   should  be   an  incentive 
to  earnest  thonght,  and  mature  deliberation  on  the  many  questions 
which  demand  discussion  in  our  conventiona. 
Vol.  1—33 
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The  poor  laws  of  our  IStato  are  iniric-ate  and  involved,  and  ques- 
tions of  domicile  an<l  jurij^dicrion  are  constantly  arising.  Of  late 
years  the  State  has  largely  increas^ed  the  number  and  size  of  the 
State  charitable  institutions,  and  has  also  largely  augUQiented 
the  {>ower  and  authority  of  their  governors  without  correspond- 
ingly increasing  the  jxiwer  and  authority  of  the  county*  superin- 
tendents to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  various  towns  are  working  the  agents  of  the  county  super- 
intendents, and  recently  the  State  legislature  has  been  persuaded 
to  place  this  imj)ortant  Ixxly  of  sulK>rdinate  poor  officials  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  an  Albany  bun^au,  instead  of  increasing 
the  sui)ervision  of  the  count v  officials  ovef  such  work,  records  and 
disbursements. 

Your  committo(»  on  t(>pics  have  ])re])ared  an  excellent  program 
for  vour  cnnsideralioii,  and  ii  remaius  for  vou  to  discuss  the  suV 
jects  ])res(nt('(l,  mt  <iily  ou  the  iloor  of  this  convention,  but  also 
infonnallv  durinur  the  intervals  of  rcc(  ss. 

In  looking  over  the  licid  of  charily  we  note  tiie  same  general 
drift  towards  c(Mnj)lexity  c.f  organization  as  obtains  iu  the  business 
world. 

Simplicity,  which  is  the  csscnco  of  charity,  seems  to  have  re- 
tired into  obscurity,  and  \\<  j>lacr  has  been  taken  by  a  complicated 
system  of  philauthropy,  whicli  rc(iuires  ihimense  endowments, 
large  buildings,  and  an  army  of  administrative  officials,  with  the 
result  that  the  particular  individual,  for  wIk^ui  all  this  apparatus 
was  created,  bccouic^s  an  incousctpKnitial  factor,  and  is  simply  one 
cog  in  a  vast  philanthroj)ic  machine.  T  p  to  the  ])resent  time  the 
modest  countv  almshouse,  with  its  limit(*d  income,  is  fortnnatelv 
free  from  this  tendency,  and  its  inmat/s  are  much  more  contented 
than  those  of  many  expensive  institutions  whore  amid  all  the  in- 
tricate convenicmces  of  civiliz(»(l  life  th(»  individualitv  of  the  in- 
mates  is  dwarf(^d  and  repressed  in  order  that  the  machine  may 
run  smoothly.  Tn  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
disposition  of  the  church  to  fall  behind  in  meeting  the  increased 
demands  of  modiTu  charity.  This  is  not  duo  to  the  falling  oflF  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  individual  church  niemb(»r  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  the  church  as  an  organization  seems  willing  to 
delegate  the  work  of  administering  charity  to  purely  secular 
organizations,  such  as  charity  organization  societies,  associations 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  w^omen's  clubs,  etc. 
Wh&t  effect  this  tendencv  will  ultimately  have  on  the  power  and 
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influence  of  the  church  is  an  interesting  consideration.  It  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  however,  that  so  far  as  permanent  benefit  to 
the  individual  is  concerned,  the  spirit  in  which  relief  is  given 
is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  amount  of  relief  itself. 

Few  persons,  save  those  directly  interested,  realize  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  which  has 
been  done  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  by  this  convention 
during  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence. 

The  superintendents  have  had  no  well-paid  secretary  to  record 
their  achievements  and  laud  their  work.  Theirs  has  been  a  labor 
of  love;  their  officers  have  served  without  pay;  they  have  paid 
their  convention  expenses  from  their  own  modest  salaries,  and 
yet  they  have  been  dubbed  "  politicians  "  by  members  of  private 
charitable  societies  who  were  collecting  a  comfortable  revenue 
from  a  generous  public. 

The  official  acts  of  the  superintendents  have  always  been  closely 
scrutinized,  first,  by  those  who  elected  them;  second,  by  the  ex- 
cellent local  committees  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
and  lastly  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  of  their  work  has  been  subject  to  criticism. 

Elected  by  their  neighbors  on  their  merits,  and  not  placed  in 
office  by  reason  of  wealth  and  social  influence,  they  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  record.  In  these  times  of  shattered  reputations 
it  certainly  compares  well  with  that  of  many  who,  wath  all  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  and  wealth,  have  managed  our 
gi*eat  financial  and  business  enterprises.  As  was  well  said  by 
our  former  president.  Superintendent  Ives,  at  Poughkecpsie,  in 
1899,  '^  Before  this  association  was  organized  everything  was  in 
confusion;  there  was  no  concert  of  action  between  the  superin- 
tendents, buildings  were  old  and  dilapidated,  children  in  great 
numbers  were  kept  in  almshouses.''  Now  all  is  changed.  The 
county  almshouse,  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State,  is  a  model 
of  n(»atness  and  good  management.  For  this  great  change  the 
annual  conventifm  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  is  largely 

rosj)onsil)le. 

The  conj^titution  of  our  State  guarantees  to  the  people  of  the 
counties  the  right  of  self-government  through  their  boards  of 
supervisors.  These  local  legislatures  provide  the  funds  and 
establish  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  superinteu- 
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dents  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  poor  law,  hence  it  arises  that 
the  supervisors  of  the  counties  are  an  important  part  of  this 
convention,  and  we  welcome  them  to  our  midst.  They  constitute 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  people  against  the  ever-increasing  con- 
centration of  local  administrative  details  in  the  hands  of  the 
different  boards  and  commissions  at  Albany. 

Particularly  in  the  operations  of  charity  is  the  trend  towards 
vesting  administrative  details  in  the  hands  of  distant  boards  and 
secretaries,  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  clerical  and  academic 
aspects  of  the  business,  and  who  are  out  of  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  individuals  requiring  relief. 

In  the  ofttimes  valuable  conference  and  oflScial  papers  of  this 
class  we  constantly  find  such  expressions  as  "  poverty  and  crime," 
**  charities  and  correction,"  "  charitable  and  penal,"  clearly  in- 
dicating a  mental  conception  that  violators  of  the  law  are  all  poor, 
and  that  virtue  and  integrity  are  the  special  perquisites  of  the 
wealthy.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  such  an 
assumption  is  not  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 

As  the  representative  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  powers  and 
responsibility  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  should  be  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  by  the  legislature.  They  and 
their  agents,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  alone  come  into  actual 
contact  with  those  requiring  relief,  and  while  acting  under  general 
laws  laid  down  by  the  State  legislature  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors, tlicV  are  best  fitted  to  administer  public  charily  imder 
common-sense  methods. 

Our  work  and  our  almshouses  are  inspected  by  the  local  com- 
mittees of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  an  admirably 
managed  j)rivate  society,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  C^harities, 
which,  under  the  State  constitution  and  subsequent s  acts  of  the 
legislature,  is  vested  with  large  inquisitorial  powers.  We  fully 
agree  to  tln'  statement  that  all  public  institutions  are  benefited  by 
a  proper  inspect ion^  especially  those  which  care  for  the  poor. 
However,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  inspection  must  be  im- 
l)artial  and  done  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

^n  conclusion,   my  brother  superintendents,   allow  me   a   few 
of  counsel. 

Be  come  from  one  who  is  retiring  from  active  participation 
8  work,  and  whose  experience  during  the  six  years  he  has 
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been  privileged  to  meet  with  you,  has  been  most  profitable  and 
agreeable. 

In  your  company  ho  has  learned  anew  the  tnith  that 


"  Bank    is  but  the   guinea's   stamp. 
The  Man's   the  gowd   for   a*   that." 


He  has  learned  to  be  proud  of  the  superintendents,  and  proud 
of  the  work  they  are  doing  as  public  almoners  in  relieving  the 
poor  and  destitute. 

My  friends,  I  counsel  you  to  maintain  and  perfect  your  organi- 
zation. In  strengthening  its  lines  you  are  performing  a  public 
and  unselfish  duty. 

Guard  well  the  entrance  to  your  organization,  that  it  be  not 
controlled  on  the  one  hand  bv  selfish  intriiTHes,  nor  on  the  other 
by  visionary  reformers. 

Beware  of  cowans  and  eavesdroppers. 
•    Permit  me  to  thank  vou  heartilv  for  your  kind  and  courteous 
consideration,  and  to  assure  you   all  that  the  latchstring  hangs 
outside  the  door  for  you  in  Suffolk  county,  and  we  will  always 
be  pleased  to  see  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  meeting  is  now  in  your  hands. 

The  Pbesidext:  The  convention  will  come  to  order,  and 
listen  to  Mr.  Lodge,  who  will  read  a  letter  of  regret. 

Mr.  Lodge  :     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

OP^FICE   OF  THE   SUPERIXTEXDENT. 

At  Son  yea,  June  25,  190(). 
Mr.  C.  V.  Lodge, 

The  Hotel  Athenaeum, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  ^fr.  Lod^e:  I  received  a  very  attractive  announce- 
ment of  the  Thirtv-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Countv  Sii- 
perintendents  of  the  Poor  some  days  ago.  T  had  fully  made  up 
my  muu}  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  at  the  last  moment  T  find  it 
will  not  be  ]>«>ssil>le  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  had  hoped   to  say  something  to  the  superi^^^'^^^dents  of  the 
poor  about  the  work  of  this  institution  —  a  ^  '*h  I  am 
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sure  all  of  them  are  interested.  I  wanted  particularly  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  this  State  making  adequate  provision,  either  on 
these  premises  or  elsewhere,  for  several  hundred  defective  epilep- 
tics who  in  my  judgment,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for. 

The  colony  introduced  a  bill  into  the  last  legislature  making 
an  appropriation  of  $800,000  for  a  building  for  the  segregation  of 
six  to  seven  hundred  low-grade  epileptics.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  passed  that  body,  but  failed  before  the 
rules  committee  of  the  assembly. 

The  colony  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  ai  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  the  classification  of  the  patients  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  important  that  we  do  something  to  remedy  this  defect 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  preparing  data  at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  having 
a  meeting  here  a  little  later  on,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  the  managers  of  the  colony,  to  see  if  some  plan  cannot  be 
devised  by  which  more  infirm  epileptics,  scattered  through  the 
sixty-one  counties  of  the  State,  cannot  be  brought  under  State 
care  and  in  the  proi)er  manner.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor  might  do  to  aid  in  this  movement? 
Tt  is  a  most  worthy  cause  and  the  colony  would  bo  glad  to  have 
the  liclj)  of  every  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  the  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    P.    SrRATLING, 

Medical  Superiiiiendeni. 

Mk.   LciiHip::     1,  also,  in  conversation  with  the  president  of  the 

State   l>n{»rd  of  Charities,  rcK'eived  his  regrets  that  he  could  not 

he  liere  to-day,  l)ut  he  said  he  would  be  represented  here.     You 

will  tind  on  this  desk  programs  and  copies  of  the  by-laws.      In 

s]>enkiiii>  (»f  the  i)rograms  let  \wi\  mention  a  change  in  the  program 

as    printe(l.      It    has   been   found    ini|)ossible  by    Superintendent 

Dodae  tr)  have  the  use  of  the  large  boat  on  Thursday  for  the  ride 

anuiiul  th(^  lake,  so  that  the  visit  to  the  almshouse  and  the  ride 

around  tlu*  lake  -  -  almost  the  entire  day  given  up  to  your  (Miter- 

tainuK  nt    iind    jii    the   almshouse,    and    at    the    sevei'al    ])lac(»s   of 

lusfiumt,   an   entertainnieiit   nuntioucd  by  »Iudire    Peckhani  — 

I  conic  r.\\    Fridav  instead   of  Thursday;  and,   that   hcinu*  the 

3l^  it   haves  us  with  an  open  <lav  on  Thurschiv.  which   wc   a  ill 

\e  ior  iJir  j)rogram  as  intended  for  this  eve  uinir's  iiicciino.     There 
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will  be  no  session  this  evening.  The  matter  put  down  on  the 
program  for  to-night  will  be  used  for  Thursday,  flight  I  ask  you 
to  favor  us  with  your  presence? 

Upcm  motion  the  Convention  was  adjourned  until  3  o'clock. 


TUESDAY  AFTERXOON  SESSION. 


The  Convention  was  callrd  to  order  prouiptly  at  *i  o'clock  by 
the  President. 

Mbs.  Melvin  p.  Porter,  Ileadworker,  Neighborhood  House, 
Buffalo,  upon  being  introduced,  read  the  following  paper: 

SOME  PHASES  OF  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  AND   DAY 

NURSERY  WORK. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  a  settlciuent- worker  should  be 
invited  to  address  you,  since  one  [)urpose  of  the  settlement  is  to 
put  you  all  out  of  business.  The  ideal  that  we  keep  before  us 
is  that  of  society  stimulated  to  be  so  self-support iug  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  need  for  public  outdoor  relief  and  much  1(  ss  occasion 
for  indoor  relief. 

The  consciousness  that  you  in  this  audience  represent  for  the 
most  part  a  body  of  doers  rather  than  theorists  and  the  sug^s- 
tion  in  your  chainnan's  letter  that  I  tell  how  we  try  to  put  life 
and  backbone  into  a  familv  that  has  fallen  below  the  line  of  self- 
support,  and  how  we  stimulate  boys  to  grow  up  aright,  have  led 
me  to  leave  untouched  uiany  phases  of  settlement- work  which 
are  of  vital  importance  and  large  interest.  I  have  chosen  to  speak 
of  the  everv-dav  life  ami  problems  with  which  we  deal  in  a  settle- 

C  b  I 

ment  and  day  nursery,  stating  some  concrete  cases  and  drawing 
conclusions  which  mav  afford  some  definite  standards  a^*  t(»  Low 
various  cases  are  dealt  with. 

Settlement  work  and  day  nursery  wr)rk  in  aim  au<i  spiri*  411-^ 
practically  one  —  an  attempt  to  serve  sf>ciety  by  Lelpiii;.'  p*:*  »]'> 
to  help  themselves.     The  settlement  offers  little  irf  intLUfrut    1**'  . 

but  it  plants  itself  in  the  midst  uf  the  pf»'»rer  f|i-ii'i#-i-  .1    -•>«- 

cities  and  savs  t<»  the  bovs  and  irirls  who  f:>nui-  Ivnu*   »    •  ir.-         --- 
from  shoj)   an<l    faet<»rv.   *'  You   are   wi'l^'tujn    i<    i-imh     r  -«•« 

vour  evenings  in  the  lil)rarv,  in   *he  >;viijii)i»<ttiii      i       *-      r-^^fe- 
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classes  and  clubs,  with  no  restriction  as  to  creed  or  social  position; 
yon  may  organize  your  Dwn  c!ul>s  and  work  out  your  own  rules 
in  so  far  as  thev  do  not  interfere  with  the  rii2:hts  of  others:  vou 
may  hold  entertainments,  haskct-hall  games,  parties  or  any  kind 
of  social  meeting  free  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  saloon 
and  danc(-hall.''  Tt  savs  to  the  mothers  who  toil  dav  in  and  dav 
out  in  the  midst  of  familv  cares,  scarcely  ever  getting  a  taste  of 
relaxation  and  pleasure,  ""  (^)me  to  our  sewing  circle  or  clubs  and 
enjoy  some  good  music  or  ])ractical  talks  by  nurse  or  physician  or 
lively  games  and  carry  back  to  your  home  a  brighter  face  and  an 
awakened  spirit/'  It  says  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  puzzled  as 
to  what  to  do  with  their  boys  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  un- 
favorable city  conditions,  ""  Here  is  a  place  where  a  boy  may 
have  a  chance  to  let  off  steam  in  the  gymnasium  or  to  whittle 
out  models  in  the  car])entrv  shop  or  to  save  his  money  in  the 
savings  bank  or  to  interest  himself  in  books  and  magazines  in  the 
library/'  The  sewinir  school,  dressmakinsr,  millinerv  and  cookins^ 
classes  afford  an  excellent  opptn'tunity  to  train  girls  who  must 
earn  their  mvn  living  as  sor^n  as  they  rrach  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Neighborhood  ITouse,  the  settl(  ment  T  represent,  can  point  with 
pride  to  a  larcre  number  of  o-irls  employed  in  some  of  the  b^st 
dressmakinir  sbo])s  in  Buffalo,  who  r(  ceived  their  first  training 
and  stimulus  for  sewing  in  its  school.  The  kitchtn  garden  teaches 
girls  t\w  eorrfct  way  to  wash  dislus,  make  bed-^,  sweep  and  dust 
and  perform  the  various  hon"=Jehold  duties. 

These  are  some  of  th(»  ways  in  which  our  cnr])s  of  volunteer 
wf>rkers,  coming  from  innny  ])rofessions  and  with  varied  degrees 
of  ex'v  rience,  are  coutril)iitiu:»:  to  lift  our  community  to  a  high'^r 
life.     The  benefit  is  bv  no  means  one-sided,  sin^e  the  lawver  and 

■ 

tbe  (mplr»ver  and  the  hi'lv  of  b-isure  all  learn  tnost  helpful  l^^ssons 
from  their  relati(Uis  with  tbe  other  side  of  life.  The  settleuunt 
affords  an  opportunity  for  all  (dasses  to  meet  on  equal  terms  and 
is  doinir  much  to  acijiujint  the  people  who  think  with  the  real 
eouditions  of  the  people  who  toil,  and  consequcMitly  ]>uv(  s  the  way 
for  the  wisest  efforts  for  s<icial  betterment. 

Th(»  o])portunities  offered  by  the  clubs  and  clashes  at  a  settle- 
ment must  contribute  larirely  toward  makiuir  tbe  bovs  and  girls 
better  e(juipped  for  eai'iiiu'i  their  own  living,  and  so  directly 
diminishes  the  number  who  nii'ibt  l^fMMuie  burd"n<  to  the  eitv. 
This  phase  (»f  settlement  work  should  no|>eMl  to  tlioso  who  are 
dealing  with  the  ]>oor.  Tt  is  a  woi-k  wliieb  ])reveiiTs  j^overty  and 
guides  into  right  courses  many  of  our  couiinir  citi/jus. 
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Another  phase  of  settlement  work  which  is  carried  on  quietly 
and  persistently  and  which  is  closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the 
superintendents  and  oversei  rs  of  the  poor,  is  that  of  friendly 
visiting  among  the  poor  families  of  the  neighborhood.  This  is 
the  field  of  work  which  demands  the  most  careful,  patient,  and 
persistent  effort  if  results  at  all  permanent  are  to  be  secured. 
The  organized  work  of  the  settlement  in  its  clubs  and  classes 
affords  a  most  helpful  means  of  building  up  families  which  lack 
in  efficiency. 

A  recital  of  some  of  the  cases  with  which  our  workers  have 
dealt,  may  offer  suggestions  for  practical  charity  workers. 

Mrs.  P. ,  a  widow  with  two  small  children  and  an  illegiti- 
mate baby  was  cast  off  by  her  own  family  and  friends  and  left 
in  poor  health  to  support  herself  and  three  children.  A  friendly 
visitor  was  secured  who  called  frequently,  assisted  the  woman  to 
get  plain  sewing,  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  physicians 
to  attend  the  woman  free,  afterward  secured  a  bed  in  the  hospital 
during  a  severe  illness  and  saw^  that  the  children  w^ere  provided 
for  in  the  mother's  absence.  Baby  was  next  placed  in  a  hospital 
where  its  crooked  legs  were  straightened  and  was  sent  to  the 
fresh-air  hospital  with  its  mother  for  convalescence.  This  visitor 
watched  every  detail  of  the  family  expenditures,  saw  that  the 
children  were  in  school,  helped  to  keep  the  mother  supplied  with 
sewing,  took  her  to  the  dispensary  to  have  her  eyes  fitted  and 
brought  the  oldest  girl  into  the  classes  at  our  settlement  where 
she  learned  to  sew,  cook  and  do  various  kinds  of  housework.  We 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mother's  customers  increase 
until  now'  she  is  obliged  to  turn  many  away.  The  oldest  daughter 
is  a  stenographer  and  has  fitted  herself  in  a  night  school  for  a  still 
better  position.  The  boy  is  in  a  store  and  the  youngest  child  is 
in  school.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  family 
is  entirely  self-supporting.  Formerly  weak,  underfed  and  wor- 
ried, the  mother  and  children  have  developed  a  fair  degree  of 
physical  stnngth.  And  what  is  better  than  all,  they  have  retained 
a  ])ri(le  and  s(lf-resp(ct  so  that  th(y  counted  the  day  a  happy 
one  when  they  could  get  on  without  help  from  the  city. 

Mrs.   (\ ,  a  deserted  wife,  with  one  boy  of  twelve  in  an 

institution,  and  another  of  sixteen  running  wild  on  the  streets, 
was  n']);>rt(M]  to  iis  in  the  winter  as  being  in  great  need.  A  call 
reven]<'<l  a  woman  iihoni  fifty  with  a  sprained  ankle,  living  in  a 
dani]),  (link  nu.m  with  one  small  bedroom  adjoining.     There  wp^ 
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neither  food  nor  coal  in  the  house.  The  boy  was  out  all  day 
))retending  1o  find  work,  but  really  gambling  with  bad  boys.  We 
])rovided  coal  and  groceries,  found  that  the  boy  was  willing  to 
*  learn  a  trade  and  secured  him  a  place  in  a  machine  shop.  We 
invited  him  to  our  library  where  he  showed  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  reading  our  St.  Nicholas  and  Harper's.  After  being  cared 
for  three  weeks  the  mother  came  to  our  house  to  do  cleaning. 
She  soon  paid  for  all  the  coal  and  groceries  we  had  sent,  and  when 
I  told  her  that  her  bill  was  settled,  she  replied,  "  Well,  you 
helped  me  when  I  was  in  a  hard  place  and  when  you  need  me 
I  will  come  and  work  without  any  pay.  On  the  advice  of 
neighbors  she  at  first  insisted  on  applying  to  the  poormaster. 
And  it  was  only  by  assuring  that  we  would  help  that  she  was  pre- 
vented from  having  her  name  entered  upon  the  city  poor  books. 
Applying  for  help  once  makes  a  second  call  much  easier. 

Another  friendly  visitor  has  raised  money  to  help  pay  the  rent 

of  a  widow  with  five  young  children.     Mrs.  D. ,  does  laundry 

work  five  days  in  the  week  and  by  the  aid  of  the  College  Creche, 
our  day  nursery  w^hcre  she  leaves  her  children  during  the  day 
and  the  help  of  this  friendly  visitor  in  paying  part  of  her  rent, 
she  is  supporting  her  four  older  children. 

Mrs.  K. ,  a  deserted  wife  with  throe  children  has  worked 

until  her  energy  is  nearly  exhausted  trying  to  support  her  chil- 
dren. She  recently  came  to  the  creche  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
after  her  day's  work.  We  sent  her  to  a  doctor,  who  found  that 
she  needed  simply  rest.  Money  w^as  raised  by  members  of  the 
creche  board  to  allow  her  t^  stay  home  and  rest  for  two  weeks. 
Meanwhile  a  lawyer  was  secured  to  sue  her  husband  for  separa- 
tion and  alimony.  This  is  a  typical  desertion  case  of  which 
every  charity  worker  finds  an  amazing  number.  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  that  we  showed  so  little  forethought  as  to  allow  this  de- 
sertei",  a  strong  able-bodied  man,  to  go  scot-free  for  five  years 
while  the  city  was  partially  supporting  two  of  the  children  in 
an  ori)han  asylum  and  our  creche  has  for  five  years  brought  up 
the  youngest  child,  thereby  enabling  the  mother  to  do  washing 
day  after  day  until  she  is  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.  Does 
not  this  case  point  out  the  lack  of  eflfective  remedies  which  char- 
acterizes much  of  our  charity  work  and  which  makes  jjossible  the 
great  host  of  able-bodied  men  who  are,  in  in(M*easing  numbers, 
deliberately  shifting  their  res}>onsibility  upon  society? 
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J)r.  Edward  T.  DeV'ine,  after  the  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  casevS,  concludes  that  wife  deserters  are  for  the  most  part 
young  men,  skilled  workers  earning  $12  to  $15  per  week  and 
employed  at  the  time  of  desertion.  The  reason  for  their  leaving 
is  not  that  their  wives  are^  bad  cooks  or  ill-tempered,  but  that 
they  themselves  are  lacking  in  moral  responsibility.  Their  failure 
is  of  a  criminal  character  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  theft, 
assault,  etc.  Until  society  deals  with  such  cases  in  a  far  more 
effective  way  than  at  present  we  shall  continue  to  take  care  of  the 
families  of  able-bodied  men  in  our  asylums,  nurseries  and  hos- 
pitals in  endless  procession. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  need  of  constructive 

work :    In  an  old  tenement  lived  Mrs.  E. ,  a  widow  with  two 

children,  one  of  whom  has  tuberculosis.  The  other,  a  boy  of 
eleven,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  form  of  diphtheria 
necessitating  that  the  mother  should  stay  at-home  from  work. 
One  of  our  friendly  visitors  secured  a  doctor  who  donated  his 
services.  She  raised  money  for  a  month's  rent  and  arranged  with 
a  butcher  and  grocer  to  supply  whatever  the  family  needed.  Due 
to  very  thorough  treatment  the  boy  recovered,  but  was  left  in  a 
weakened  condition  which  time  ^lone  will  overcome.  Suspecting 
that  the  cellar  might  be  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  I  went  down 
and  found  a  dark,  muddy  hole  into  which  the  water  poured  when- 
ever there  w^as  a  rain  or  thaw.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  who  verified  the  condition  and  notified  the 
owner.  The  case  was  finally  taken  before  the  grand  jury,  wh(n 
suddenly  the  owners  notified  the  tenants  to  vacate  that  the  plac^ 
might  be  torn  down.  After  having  secured  every  penny  of  rent 
possible  out  of  the  poor  people  and  after  society  and  human  life 
had  been  thus  jeopardized,  the  ow^ners  were  at  last  compellc  d  to 
do  what  they  should  have  done  years  before. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  A. ,  illustrates  the  need  of  careful  studv 

of  relief  problems  as  to  whether  nve  are  curing  or  creating  pauper- 
ism. The  family  consisted  of  a  weakly  mother  about  fiftv  and 
a  daughter  of  twenty-five  who  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and 
was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  city  for  support.  When  the  daughter 
became  able  to  work  she  proved  to  be  an  eflicient  nurse-maid,  earn- 
ing five  dollars  per  week  and  board.  Nevertheless,  the  relief  was 
accepted  from  the  city  just  as  when  the  girl  was  an  invalid.  Upon 
a  visit  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  I  found  that  the  girl  had  falsely 
reported  that  she  was  supporting  an  old  uncle.     I  requested  that 
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the  aid  I)o  discontiiinod  and  tho  girl  sent  to  nie  if  she  applied 
again.  After  a  fi^w  days  she  ealled  dressed  very  well.  I  sent  coal 
for  which  her  mother  was  tu  pay  in  sewing.  I  also  sent  groceries 
anri  nnderwea)".  A  few*  weeks  later  the  girl  called  again;  this 
time  with  a  new  hat,  expensive  fnr  boa  and  other  accessories  and 
said  she  could  not  make  ends  meet  without  city  aid.  I  learned 
that  she  was  planning  to  be  married  shortly  and  was  laying  by  her 
trousseau  while  the  city  had  been  called  on  for  aid.  I  suggested 
that  she  ought  to  feel  a  pride  in  being  self-supporting.  This 
(•n(le<l  her  ai)peal  for  aid  until  this  spring  when  her  mother  fell 
ill ;  instead  <4*  sending  her  to  a  hospital  where  she  would  have 
proper  medical  care,  the  daughter  gave  up  her  place,  came  home 
an<l  called  upon  the  city  to  support  them  both.  On  being  referred 
by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  the  charity  organization  society,  who 
in  turn  referred  her  to  me,  she  stated  that  she  did  not  care  to 
couK*  to  X(  ighbofhood  House.  Nothing  further  was  heard  till 
the  other  dav  when  I  met  her  on  the  street.  At  first  she  seemed 
cool,  but  after  I  began  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  getting  her 
started  as  a  practical  nurse  and  offered  to  speak  to  doctors  who 
might  lielj)  her,  her  manner  changed  and  she  thanked  me  cordially 
for  my  iiiunst.  This  case  is' only  one  of  many  that  might  be 
cited  where  the  thing  that  is  really  needed  is  not  money  or  sup- 
|)li(s,  but  ji  friend  who  can  guide  and  direct  into  ways  that  will 
place  the  family  above  the  need  or  desire  for  outside  help. 

The  (lay  nursery  offers  to  women  obliged  to  work  away  from 
lumie  a  sale  and  healthful  place  to  leave  their  children  during 
the  (lay.  It  provides  all  the  comforts  of  a  home,  including  meals, 
barbs,  na])s  in  clean  beds,  etc.,  at  a  nominal  charge  of  five  cents 
]u  r  (lay.  It  is  therefore  largely  a  charity  because  the  expense 
i-^  about  sev(  n  times  as  much  as  the  children  pay.  A  day  nursery 
CMntrilnit(>s  largely  to  society  by  enabling  women  who  would  other- 
wise^ bo  dependent  on  the  city,  to  support  themselves  and  keep  up 
tlie  home.  It  also  turns  out  a  succession  of  healthy,  well-nourished 
ebildnu,  who  have  a  much  better  start  in  life  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  j)ossibl(\  Tt  is  without  doubt  an  agency  of  great 
value,  but  like  all  other  charitable  institutions  demands  careful 
studv  and  oversight,  lest  it  create  tlu*  verv  ciniditions  of  de- 
pendenc<'  against  which  it  is  working.  Every  day  nursery  starts 
out  with  the  rule  that  it  will  admit  onlv  the  childrt^n  of  widows 
or  <Iesert(Ml  wives,  onlv  to  discover  soon  that  more  than  half  its 
number  consists  of  children  whose  fathers  are  either  constant  or 
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periodical  drunkards,  chronic  out-of-works  or  intermittent  de- 
serters. This  is  the  problem  with  which  we  must  daily  struggle 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  families  who  have  applied  to  the 
College  Crcelie  the  last  four  years,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a 
large  proportion  do  not  need  the  helping  hand  of  charity  to  enable 
the  struggling  mothers  to  go  out  to  wash,  but  rather  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  compel  the  husbands  to  do  their  duty.  We  are 
so  overcome  with  pity  for  the  mothers  that  we  join  in  helping 
them  to  continue  conditions  imder  which  the  husband  can  drink 
and  abuse  them,  or  roam  over  the  country,  while  they  work  with 
might  and  main  to  prevent  their  children  from  starving.  Those 
are  some  of  the  mistakes  which  we  as  charity  workers  make  and 
I  urge  upon  this  conference  the  necessity  of  using  judgment 
rather  than  feeling  as  the  guide  in  dealing  wuth  such  cases. 

The  nursery,  too,  because  it  gives  so  much  for  so  little  is  apt 
to  create  a  spirit  of  dependence  imless  it  is  closely  joined  with 
a  real  friendship  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Ix^nefactors. 
We  discovered  that  many  of  our  mothers  instead  of  appreciating 
how  much  was  being  done  for  them  and  their  children,  were 
beginning  to  look  upon  us  as  a  b^dy  of  rich  women  and  to  demand 
that  we  should  do  thus  and  so  for  them.  Please  do  not  misimder- 
stand  my  meaning,  which  is  simply  this:  Relief  of  almost  any 
kind  unless  accompanied  \vith  friendship  and  judgment  in  the 
majority  of  cases  begets  dependence.  Those  who  are  having  a 
hard  struggle  often  philosophize  in  this  way,  ^^  We  are  poor;  the 
city  is  rich  and  what  is  the  poor  fund  for  if  not  to  help  such  as 
we."  I. have  heard  this  sentiment  expressed  many  times  and  I 
have  kno\vn  two  men  who  claim  a  share  of  the  poor  fund  because 
they  had  paid  indirect  taxes.  Human  nature  is  the  same  the 
world  over.  The  things  we  pay  for  and  struggle  for  are  the  ones 
we  really  appreciate.  I  know  of  a  deserving  widow  who  as  a 
result  of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  friends  has  become  so 
wrapt  up  in  her  own  troubles  that  she  is  thoroughly  selfish. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  the  negative  side  of  things, 
and  have  passed  unnoticed  many  inspiring  features.  But  my 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  to  you  practical  workers  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  the  poor  in  a  way  that  will  relieve  not  for  to-day 
or  to-morrow  but  for  all  time. 

The  causes  of  (l(']>oiideiioe  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  —  indi- 
vidual and  suc'iiil.  Either  the  individual  is  lacking  in  ability 
to  stand  on  his  feet,  or  he  is  living  in  an  environment  which  matftft 
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it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient,  self-supporting 
member  of  society.  The  emphasis  of  charity  work  is  to-day  being 
placed  upon  the  curing  of  th(*  great  social  evils  which  nndemiine 
society,  such  as  child  labor,  sweatshops,  unsanitary  tenements,  bad 
water  and  milk  su])ply,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Mr.  Robert  Wood  says: 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  social  work  has  to  do  merely  with 
sporadic  labors  of  compassion  —  with  the  drudgery  of  endeavor- 
ing to  uplift  a  few  individuals  out  of  a  hopeless  social  residuum, 
while  the  great  forces  of  society  continue  to  develop  their  train 
of  social  evils."  If  our  charity  work  is  to  be  really  effectual, 
so  that  the  numbers  who  apj>eal  to  our  various  institutions  shall 
become  less,  we  must  summon  all  the  scholarship,  the  statesman- 
ship and  the  devotion  of  earnest  and  sane-minded  workers  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  great  cause  to  enlist. 

The  settlement  and  the  day  nursery  are  simple  and  natural 
ways  of  using  resources  which  might  otherwise  lie  idle,  for  the 
broadening  and  enriching  of  those  who  have  had  few  opportunities. 
We  are  all  workers  together,  each  h  aming  from  the  other  and 
giving  in  common  what  we  have  that  society  may  be  the  richer 
for  our  fellowship.  What  helpful  lessons  of  imselfish  devotion 
to  family,  loyalty  to  church  and  kindness  to  neighbors,  we  learn 
from  some  of  those  who  are  heavily  burdened. 

Canon  Barnett  of  To^^lbee  Hall,  London,  who  has  for  more 
than  thirty  years  been  a  leader  in  the  settlement  movement,  sums 
up  our  hope  and  prophecy  in  this  way:  ''  Settlements  indeed  sug- 
gest a  conception  of  society  unlike  that  which  often  governs  the 
mind  of  good  people.  The  popular  conception  is  one  in  which 
the  rich  help  the  poor  and  the  wise  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  society 
of  benefactors  and  beneficiaries,  where,  moved  by  good  will,  the 
strong  visit  the  weak  and  comfort  the  sorrowing.  The  concep- 
tion has  its  beauty,  but  it  belongs  to  mediipval  times.  There  is 
another  conception  which  is  gradually  gaining  shape.  It  is  of  a 
society  where  cooperation  takes  the  place  of  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice the  place  of  charity.  It  is  Walt  AVhitnian's  ^City  of  Friends,' 
where  men  and  women  shall  l^e  strong  in  their  own  individuality, 
some  richer,  some  poorer,  but  none  crushed,  and  where  all  work 
together  and  are  taxed  together  for  the  commonwealth.  The  con- 
ception is  as  yet  indistinct,  but  it  is  suggested  by  the  settlement, 
whose  object  is  to  lose  itself  in  a  sweeter  and  a  happier  and  a  more 
humane  society." 
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The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  to  have  been  opened  by  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Albany, 
but  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Superintendent  ^  Long 
looks  as  though  he  had  something  on  his  mind  to  say  right  now. 

Me.  Long,  Westebester. —  This  morning.  Judge  Peckham 
clearly  defined  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  the  poor,  the 
commissioner  of  charity  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  he  has 
stated  it  more  plainly  than  I  have  ever  before  thought  it  could 
be  stated ;  they  arc  in  no  wise  charity  workers.  That  is,  it  is  our 
duty  to  handle  the  taxpayers'  money  and  can^  for  the  dependents, 
and  we  are  bound  to  protwt  them  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 

Mrs.  Porter\s  paper  just  as  clearly  defines  the  charity  worker. 
The  people  should,  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  see  the 
necessity  of  helping  and  being  helpful  to  those  who  might  help 
themselves,  but  do  not  know  how.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  paper  because  it  is  so  helpful  to  a  superintendent  of  th^  poor 
in  every  locality  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  poor  are  looked, 
after.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  men  and  women  in 
all  localities  who  will  give  their  time  and  even  their  money  to 
help  those  who,  if  they  are  able,  do  not  know  how  to  help  them- 
selves. 

She  points  out  the  case  of  that  young  girl.  That  is  only  one 
of  thousands  of  such  eases  in  this  State.  In  every  community 
we  have  them;  when*  thoy  press  their  necessities  upon  us.  The 
really  poor  person,  who  deserves  eli:irity,  is  very  backward,  as  you 
know,  while  those  not  so  worthy  press  forward  and  demand  it. 
That  paj)er  clearly  points  that  out.  This  young  woman  came 
asking  alms,  as  it  were.  She  had  not  thought,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  help  her  mother,  and  get  out  and  work  for  her- 
self and  become  self-supporting,  but  she  was  willing  to  take  the 
charity.  Now,  as  I  say,  T  have  not  seen  the  paper,  but  I  simply 
arose  to  op(»n  the  discussion.  There  are  those  here,  who,  perhaps, 
have  given  it  more  thought.  It  is  up  to  the  charity  worker  and 
not  the  superint<  ndent  of  the  poor,  and  I  know  that  there  are  those 
here  able  to  discuss  it.  Dr.  Hill's  place  will  be  well  filled  here 
this  afternoon. 

The  Prksident. —  This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion  by 
the  convention  in  general. 

Mrs.  IIoisK,  Buffalo. —  Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  for  information.     Why  are  not  the  superintendents  charitj 
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workers?  It  seems  to  me  that  so  many  of  those  children  Mrs. 
Porter  speaks  about  are  tnnii<l  over  to  the  superintendents.  I 
think  the  most  of  thrm  are  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor,  and  I  know  of  a  grvM  many  children  that  we  get  from 
the  settlement  workers  —  that  eome  through  the  efforts  of  the 
settlement  workers.  These  children  become  dependents  of  th** 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  his  business  to  look  after 
them  and  help  to  make  them  independc  nt,  so  I  do  not  see  why 
ho  is  not  a  charitv  worker. 

Another  thing  in  Mrs.  Porte  r's  pa|)er  I  want  to  ask  her  about, 
and,  before  I  ask  that  question,  T  would  just  like  to  say  that 
she  has  presented  a  matter  hen*  that  is  a  v(  ry,  very  serious  one  — 
that  habit  of  dependency.  It  is  so  very,  very  ( asy  for  people  to 
get  into  that  habit  after  the  self-respect  is  gone-  from  being  obliged 
to  receive  help;  but  the  question  T  had  in  mind  was  about  the 
"  friendly  visitors."  T  have  foimd  in  my  work  a  great  many 
people  whom  I  meet  that  are  more  susceptible  to  advice  and  to 
counsel  than  lots  of  people  who  have  very  much  in  the  world. 
It  is  because  so  many  have  reached  a  dispirited  condition,  but, 
I  think  sometimes  it  is  because  they  have  not  had  anyone  to  speak 
a  kind  word  to  them  or  lead  them  to  think  about  a  better  life, 
and  so  it  seems  that  that  is  where  the  friendly  visitor  might  do 
so  much  good.  T  would  like  to  ask  ^Irs.  Porter  where  she  gets 
the  friendly  visitors,  and  if  she  finds  women  of  tact  and  sweetness 
to  come  into  this  work  and  be  helpful  to  them. 

Mrs.  Porter. —  The  great  object  of  the  charity  organization 
work  is  to  secure  friends  to  the  poor;  people  who  will  stand  by 
*^bem  and  work  with  them  until  tliev  are  able  to  stand  on  their 

« 

o-wn  feet,  and  whenever  a  ])onr  family  is  referreel  to  us  by  the 
Cliarity  Organ i/atiem  Society  we'  look  and  inepiire  among  people 
who  are  interested  and  try  to  se^lect  someHme  in  our  opinion  best 
fitted  for  that  position.  There  are  a  great  many  whose  first  idea 
is  to  take  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  groceries  and  present  them  to  a 
family.  The  work  of  securing  friendly  visitors  anel  loe)king  after 
the  people  at  all  times,  is  a  thing  we*  consider  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  Where  there  is  a  woiiiaii  of  indirnient  and  abilitv  to  lead 
a  family  and  clinc:  te)  that    fimiilv  it   means  evervtliinir,  and  we 

t/  •  •  •  *■ 

e  increasing  eaedi  yejir  ilie  ininilteT  nf  visitors  who  devote  them- 
Tes  to  one  or  two   families.      I    tliink   that    is  beiiiii:  urfi^ed  bv 
16  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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Mh.  Lodge. —  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  help  I  have  received  from  charity  organization 
workers.  So  many  times  I  am  puzzled  in  making  a  decision  in 
regard  to  extending  temporary  relief  to  a  family,  and  I  call  in 
one  of  the  charity  organization  workers  in  Rochester  and  ask  her 
if  she  will  please  visit  that  family  and  give  me  her  opinion.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  help  to  me  and  all  the  superintendents  who  avail 
themselves  of  that  help,  because  a  woman's  judgment  in  these 
cases  is  very  apt  to  be  better  than  a  man's. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  another  thing  she  spoke  of  and  that  is 
**  wife-desertion."  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  has  been  an 
epidemic  of  wife-desertion.  About  half  the  business  of  the 
Rochester  police  courts  —  I  think  about  half  of  our  business  —  is 
nonsupport  cases,  and  we  aim  to  see  if  any  help  can  be  extended 
to  those  families,  or  if  they  can  be  discovered  before  that  deser- 
tion occurs.  A  good  many  of  the  deserters  are  paying  so  much  a 
week  into  the  office  now.  Here  is  a  case  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  convention.  Sunday  morning  I  was  talking  with 
a  middle-aged  man  who  used  to  work  on  the  Rochester  fire  depart- 
ment. He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  serve  six  months  in 
the  penitentiary.  He  has  now  served  three  months.  He  has  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  judge  and  request  his  release.  The  question  is, 
should  I  have  that  man  released  Would  he  feel  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  support  his  family. 

Mb.  Redmond,  Jefferson. —  I  am  troubled  a  great  deal  in  my 
city  with  wife-desertion.  We  find  it  is  about  the  greatest  trouble 
we  have.  I  have  a  man  in  jail  now  for  nonsupport.  He  had  a 
wife  and  four  children.  He  is  a  plumber  and  earns  $25  a  week. 
He  went  down  to  Alexandria  Bay  and  he  couldn't  afford  to  send 
her  $3  a  week  for  herself  and  the  four  children.  The  woman  is 
a  little  body,  weighs  about  eighty  pounds.  The  city  helps  her 
and  keeps  her  in  good  shape ;  they  rented  a  house  for  her  through 
the  kindness  of  a  society  of  ladies  there  —  the  Queen's  Daughters. 
They  furnished  the  rooms  for  her.  The  other  day  I  had  to  send 
her  to  the  hospital ;  we  have  sent  her  there  to  recruit  her  health, 
That  woman  did  not  want  to  come  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  for  relief.  She  hesitated  to  do  it.  I  sent  the  husband  to 
jail  and  he  is  do^vn  there,  having  good  eating,  and  doesn't  care. 
She  has  four  children,  one  a  baby,  the  oldest  between  seven  and 
eight.  T  put  throe  in  the  orphanage  and  her  sister  took  one  of 
the  children  \o  care  for.     It  was  a  clear  case  of  desertion.     I 
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have  had  at  least  ten  casrs  of  the  kind  within  the  last  two  months 
—  men  who  have  deserted  their  families.  Some  of  them  have 
been  fixed  up.  T  have  ])iit  one  of  the  men  in  the  penitentiary 
for  four  months.  His  wife  is  siek  to-dav.  He  has  been  in  the 
pen  for  two  months  and  I  have  had  him  released  so  he  is  home 
with  his  family  and  has  promised  to  do  all  that  is  right  now. 
There  ought  to  be  some  law  or  some  way  to  get  at  these  fellows 
besides  arresting  them  for  nonsnpport  and  desertion. 

The  President. —  Personally,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  differ 
with  Judge  Peekham  and  Mr.  Long,  of  Westchester,  in  reference 
to  a  remark  that  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  is  not  a  charity 
worker.  T  disagree  with  them  in  this  respect:  That  while  at 
the  outset,  being  elected  superintendent,  he  may  not  have  that 
feeling,  he  certainly  will  have  it  before  his  term  of  office  expires. 
T  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  man  who  is  elected  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  who  will  not  have  that  feeling  within  him  before 
he  gives  up  his  office.  It  may  be,  possibly,  as  Mr.  Long  said, 
that  he  is  paid  and  receives  a  salary.  Some  of  the  counties  differ 
from  Westchester  countv  in  that  thev  do  not  receive  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  he  does  —  nor,  do  I  honestly  believe  that  Mr.  Long 
is  really  ]^aid  for  all  the  work  he  does  in  the  line  of  charity,  all 
that  he  ought  to  be  paid,  if  ho  carries  out  the  work  conscientiously. 
T  know  ho  is  helped  immensely  by  the  assistance  of  the  different 
societies  composed  of  ladies  of  the  different  villages  —  some  of  the 
counties  have  cities:  the  county  T  represent  has  no  large  city;  the 
largest  place  has  H.OOO  inhabitants,  and  we  do  not  have  the  benefit 
that  the  large  cities  receive  from  the  ladies'  societies;  and  I  know 
this  much  —  those  who  have  been  superintendents  of  the  poor  and 
have  been  brought  up  practically  in  conjunction  with  the  super- 
intendent have  showm  some  of  the  biggest  hearts  in  charity  work 
that  T  have  ever  come  across.  T  believe  the  superintendent  comes 
in  contact  mostly  with  deserted  wives  and  families  of  children. 
And  my  honest  belief  is  that  the  practical  test  of  the  law  is  not 
bv  the  lawmakers,  but  bv  cfood  clear  common  sense  that  is  shown 
by  the  superintendents.  T  have  been  in  contact  with  my  fellow 
superintendents  for  the  last  six  years,  and  T  can  say  right  here, 
honestly,  that  T  have  never  come  across  a  superintendent  of  the 
poor  of  the  State  of  "NTew  York  who  did  not  believe  that  he  held 
the  office  more  for  the  real  good  he  got  out  of  it  than  for  the  little 
financial  gain  in  it. 
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Judge  Peckham. —  I  think,  from  the  criticisms  I  have  been 
listening  to,  that  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desired  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor  that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  charitable* 
to  the  afflicted,  and  the  unfortunate,  and  the  poor.  That  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  it,  but  also  to  protect  the  county  against  expenses. 
Charity  is  the  giving  up  of  your  own  time,  from  your  own  heart 
prompted  by  those  feelings.  Now,  I  object  to  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  becoming  so  hard-hearted  that  a  person  comes  to  them 
with  fear  and  trembling,  even  putting  off  coming  from  day  to  day, 
afraid  to  apply;  when  they  hold  themselves  up  so  high  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  meet  the  poor  unfortunate  on  the  level.  I  think 
they  should  stoop  down  and  lift  them  up  and  say,  "It  is  my 
duty.  I  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it."  But  I  want  the 
superintendent  to  understand  that  it  is  his  duty  to  this  imfortu- 
nate  class  that  he  is  doing  it  cheerfully,  and  to  make  them  feel 
that  he  is  doing  it  cheerfully,  and  that  they  are  not  begging  nor 
asking  alms.  If  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  would  only  take 
the  boards  of  supervisors  into  their  confidence  more,  the  boards 
of  supervisors  would  sustain  their  actions  every  time.  That  is 
the  thought  I  wished  to  convey,  but,  probably,  i]i  Tuy  haste,  I  did 
not  make  it  clear. 

The  Prkstdknt. —  We  would  like  to  hear  from  anybody  else 
in  the  room  who  may  wish  to  speak  on  this  subject;  there  being 
no  further  discussion,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  n.  TowxsKxn,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  of  Yates 
county. 

Mr.  Townsem)  then  read  the  following  paper: 

WIIEX  AND  IIOAV  TO  ADMIXISTER  OUTDOOR 

RELIEF. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gextlemen.—  The  subject  upon 
which  our  esteoined  chairman  on  topics,  Mr.  C.  V.  Lodge,  wished 
me  to  write  a  pa])er,  is  one  of  very  grave  importance,  and  one 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  able  to  discuss  as  it  should  be  done. 
The  subject  is: 

^'  When  and  How  to  Administer  Outdoor  Relief," 

y.o\w,  most  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  here  present 
are  better  able  to  advise  you  on  this  subject  than  I  am.     As  our 
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county  is  only  a  small  one,  and  there  being  a  distinction  between 
town  and  county  poor,  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  as  many  cases  as  though  there  was  no  dis- 
.tinction  between  town  and  county  poor,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  as  I  find  them  in  our  county. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  large  amount  of  help  given  out  by  the 
poormasters  is  to  undeserving  people.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
ohl  story  all  over  the  State,  that  the  first  time  the  poor  persons 
come  to  the  ovei'seer  of  the  poor  for  help  tluy  have  some  scruples 
about  asking  for  it,  but  after  thoy  have  had  alms  from  that  source 
a  few  times  they  find  it  easier  to  go  to  the  oversc^er  for  an  order 
than  it  is  to  go.  to  work  and  eani  an  honest  dollar  to  support  the 
family.  I  think  that  to  do  away  alm(>st  entirely  with  the  outdoor 
relief  problem  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  there  are  some 
cases  where  I  think  it  advisable  to  furnish  some  temporary  relief. 
In  cases  where  the  head  of  a  lanre  faniilv  is  taken  sick  and  is 
unable  for  a  short  time  to  provide  Tor  the  family,  T  think  it  would 
not  be  right  to  break  up  the  family  and  send  the  members  to  the 
county  house.  But  tliere  is  a  class  who  could  get  along  without 
any  help,  if  they  knew  that  in  order  to  be  sup]>orted  they  would 
have  to  go  to  the  county  house.  In  many  instances  when  the  poor 
person  corner  to  the  overseer  of  the  pnnr  for  help,  if  the  overseer 
would  put  on  his  hat  nnd  go  to  the  home  of  the  a]^])licant  and 
see  for  himself  if  they  are  lU'tr.ally  in  ihh  ;1  of  help,  i\vn\  not  take 
their  word  for  it,  T  think  pcM-hjips  h(^  would  not  find  the  family 
as  destitute  as  they  trv  to  make  him  think  thev  are. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  we  hav(»  im  worthy  j)oor  people 

up  in  little  Yates,  for  we  have,  but  we  have  also  a  number  of 

peoj)le  who  are  receiving  Inlp  from  the  town  who  are  not  worthy 

and  should  ho  eom])elled  to  su])port  themselves  and  their  families, 

and    r   think   any   able-bodied   man   wh(>  iroes   to   the   poormastfr 

for   helj)   should   be  compelled    to  (^arii    what    relief   is   furnishe<l 

by  the  overseer  of  thc^  poor.     Tf  hi    had  to  saw  wood  or  break 

stone  one  day  for  every  $1  order  tliat  he  <jr<  ts  I   do  not  think  he 

would  come  to  the  overseer  as  often   as  if  all   he  had  to  do  was 

to  get  the  order  and  take  it  to  the  iLrroeei-y  to  ])o  fill'd.     Tn  some 

cases,  I  think  where  ji  hard-w<^rkinLr  man  with  a  lart^e  familv  is 

'ortuuflte  and  become'^  ^iek  and  lia>  to  Ji|M''y  '''  ^'^*'  poor  law 

©rs  for  help,  it  wrmld  be  better  if  they  would  loan  him  enough 

cide  him  over  the  period  of  his  illness,  with  the  understanding 

at  he  must  pay  it  back  when  he  is  able  to  work  and  earn  enough 
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to  support  his  family,  and  make  a  small  payment  each  week  on 
the  (lcl)t  he  ow(  s  the  town.  In  many  cases,  I  think  if  the  family 
knew  they  had  to  pay  the  money  hack  they  would  be  more  careful 
how  it  is  expended,  and  in  case  they  never  paid  any  back  the  debt 
would  hang  over  them,  so  they  would  not  be  as  apt  to  come  again 
for  help. 

I  think  the  poormasters  or  commissioners  of  charities  should 
keep  a  close  watch  of  all  the  poor  in  the  towns  or  cities  where 
they  are  officers  and  not  give  them  any  more  help  than  is  neces- 
sary, for  most  of  the  paupers  in  the  villages  will  hang  on  as  long 
as  they  can  get  it ;  they  lose  all  self -n  spec t,  and  if  this  class  could 
be  educated  to  support  themselves  I  think  in  a  short  time  they 
would  be  better  citizens,  and  be  respected  by  others,  and  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  were  independent. 

It  has  come  under  my  observation  that  some  of  the  poor  law 
officers  who  are  elected  to  see  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
also  for  the  welfan*  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  are  sometimes 
not  the  kind  of  men  to  fill  the  offices.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  to 
be  a  good  poor  law  officer  should  be  a  conscientious  man  —  of 
sterling  qualities  —  who  could  say  no  if  the  occasion  required  it. 

I  believe  in  making  the  poor  comfortable,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  giving  alms  to  thos(»  who  do  not  deserve  it.  I  have  seen  in- 
stances wdierc  ])e<>ple  WTre  receiving  help  from  the  town  every 
week,  and  they  can  be  seen  at  every  show  that  comes  along.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a  shame  to  have  the  town  or  county  furnish 
alms  to  such  a  class  of  people.  There  is  where  the  poor  law  officer 
is  in  fault.  Sometimes  I  think  they  are  afraid  of  offending 
someone,  or  perhaps  they  expect  to  come  up  for  the  office  the  next 
year,  or  s(nnetliing  of  the  kind.  That  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  gn  at  many  jx-ople.  This  is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  remedied, 
if  possible. 

I  will  detain  yon  but  a  few  moments  longer,  as  there  are  others 
whom  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  on  the  subject,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  along  this  line  that  I  think,  instead  of  administering 
outdoor  relief  in  homes  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  county  home  large  enough  to  support  them  there,  for 
I  am  e(»nvince(l  that  too  much  outside  relief  encourages  pauperism. 
But,  of  course,  to  do  awav  with  relief  in  homes  entirely  is  im- 
possible,  and  iiilnunan. 

Mj:.  Wisn  i:r.  M  v.  Lodge  has  asked  me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Mr.  Townsend  said  in  his  paper  that  if  an  able-bodied  man  came 
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lo  him  for  help  he  ought  to  be  refuseil.  That  is  true  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  but  if  he  refuses  to  support  his  family  the  man 
himself  should  be  taken  ean^  of  and  his  family  provided  for.  It 
seems  rather  hard  for  the  familv  {o  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 
husband.  T  don't  believe  in  giving  aid  to  that  husband.  I  believe 
in  having  the  overseer  of  the  ])(H)r  see  what  they  need  and  if  they 
need  help  give  it  direet  to  the  family,  and  see  that  the  husband  is 
loeked  up  or  promises  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Towxsend. —  I  b(»g  pardon  if  my  paper  n  ad  that  this 
man  or  the  family  should  not  n  ceive  help  —  an  able-bodied  man. 
I  think  it  is  stated  that  if  an  able-bodied  man  eauie  for  help  he 
should  be  made  to  earn  what  help  he  needs.  I  said  if  he  had 
to  work  for  every  dollar  ordc^r  he  got  it  WDuld  be  beneficial  to  him. 
I  said  also,  on  the  start,  if  he  needed  help  to  furnish  it  at  once. 

Mn,  Redmond. —  In  regard  to  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief 
there  should  be  the  closest  investigation.  I  don't  believe  where 
a  man  comes  to  you  and  does  not  sup])ort  his  family  ho  ought 
to  be  locked  up  without  something  else  being  resorted  to,  because, 
when  you  lock  him  up  he  is  sure  of  his  living.  That  man  ought 
to  be  punished  in  some  other  way.  Last  fall  I  asked  for  an  aj)- 
propriatiou  of  $7,000.  That  takes  care  of  our  salaries,  hospital 
bills  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  board  of  charities.  T  have 
had  several  a])plieations  there  from  strong,  able-bodied  mm,  but 
I  have  given  them  to  und(i'<tand  that  for  (  very  dollar  they  are 
given  they  will  have  to  do  a  dollnr's  worth  of  work,  and  the  eon- 
seeiuence  is  thev  are  niakine-  a  living  sninc  (►tlicr  wav.  If  the  v 
will  persist  in  loafing  around,  and  neglecting  their  faniilie>^.  then 
send  them  to  the  jxiiitentiarv.  1  luP'c  had  tlieni  call  on  me  and 
plrad  sickness,  and  things  like  that,  an<l  when  I  went  to  their 
homes  I  found  a  -ton  of  coal  in  the  cellar,  ready  to  burn.  There 
is  a  sentiuK  nt  among  certain  ]>eople  that  tli(M-e  is  something  for 
nothing,  and  if  you  are  strict  with  yonr  invest igntion  you  will 
find  that  the  relief  will  b(>  sn)all  if  it  is  graut(  d  accordingly.  I 
don't  believe  in  being  niggar<]ly  wiMi  sick  pcnple  or  old  women. 
Take  care  of  them  just  a^  good  a <  you  ciin.  DoiTt  grant  help 
to  strong,  able-bodied  men. 

^^I{.  TIiTciicocK,  I)ntch''s-<.-  -  This  (jne-tion  of  outdoor  relief 
is  a  serious  one.  It  makes  paupers  and  is  di)n;'  through  people 
with  large   hearts.      Peo])le  ci»nie  to  ynu    with    the   complaint  — 

the  wives  —  tluit  the  husbands  do  not   take  cai'c  of  tliem.     Thev 

« 

say,  '*  Now,  I  have  got  to  take  care  of  that  family;  we  must  pro- 
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vide  some  work  for  them/'  If  you  find  it  is  going  to  last  for 
two  or  three  years,  you  would  better  break  up  that  family  and 
put  the  children  in  a  home.  In  doing  so  that  man,  if  he  lives, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  take  care  of  them  himself.  There  is 
not  a  superintendent  here  who  will  turn  away,  or  deny,  or  let 
anyone  suffer.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  when  a  woman 
comes  to  you  —  the  husband  drunk  and  in  jail,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  them,  and  j)ut  the  chil- 
dren in  private  families  or  instituti(m8.  When  he  gets  out  he  has 
no  home.  In  our  city  we  have  no  summer  outdoor  relief;  four 
months  we  dispense  outdoor  relief.  And  I  will  -guarantee  we  do 
not  have  a  family  suffering  in  the  summer  time  in  our  city.  If 
we  have  a  woman  whose  husband  has  left  her,  or  she  is  sick,  we 
go  down  there  and  take  care  of  her.  I  can  cite  cases  where  they 
take  care  of  them  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Three  generations  in 
Poughkeepsie  have  come  there  for  relief.  I  have  got  them  now 
so  they  take  care  of  themselves.  We  don't  b(4ieve  it  is  right 
to  tide  people  along  and  teach  them  to  use  money  wrongfully. 
The  children  of  such  a  man  are  better  cared  for  in  institutions. 
It  is  a  crime  not  to  care  for  a  child  if  a  parent  will  not  take  care 
of  it.  Put  it  in  an  institution  and  it  is  used  bettor  than  your 
own  child  is  used.  You  say:  **  I  have  public  money,  why  not 
take  care  of  this  familv?''  Take  care*  of  a  familv  for  years  and 
they  will  have  children  who  will  do  the  same  way. 

Mb.  Brooks,  Tioga. —  I  think  this  question  of  outdoor  relief 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  taking  care  of  the  poor.  In  our 
commimity  it  has  been  a  great  problem  always  to  know  what  to 
do,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  fixed  rule  established  for  out- 
door  relief — taking  care  of  those  that  call  for  help.  I  think  the 
first  thing  we  should  do  when  we  are  called  on  for  help  is  to 
investigate  the  case,  find  out  the  circumstances,  find  out  whether 
they  are  really  needy  or  ought  to  live  without  helj).  Xow  it  is 
largely  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor  officer,  in  my  opinion,  what 
to  do  with  them.  One  family  calls  on  you  for  help.  You  go 
there  and  look  over  the  premises  and  finrl  they  are  really  desti- 
tute. What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Are  thev  sick  ?  Are  they  waste- 
ful,  or  will  not  work,  or  what  is  the  difficMiltv?  Those  cases 
should  be  sifted  out;  first,  find  the  cause  of  their  wanting  help 
and  then  you  will  know  better  what  to  do.  Xow,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
very  often,  the  husband  will  not  work,  and,  if  he  does  work,  some- 
times he  brings  home  provisions  that  are  not  properly  used  for 
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easv.  T  think  T  have  t.wentv-five  or  thirty  men  and  women  in  the 
almshouse*  who  should  not  liave  been  there,  hut  who,  in  some  way 
or  another,  h)st  their  manhood,  and  who,  after  they  had  got  out, 
would  eome  l^aek  a^ain  in  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  eharitv  workers  should  try  our  best 
to  keep  any  person  from  any  institution,  whether  it  is  the  alms- 
house, the  eounty  jail,  penitentiary.  State  prison,  or  an  institu- 
tion for  children.  I  class  them  all  together  because  once  they 
get  there  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  out  and  keep  them  out.  I 
am  an  adv<K»ate  of  temporary  relief,  but  it  should  be  handled  with 
great  care.  I  agree  with  the  mc^i  here  in  calling  in  the  women 
to  help  dispense  that  kind  of  relief  to  the  proper  poor,  where  the 
man  has  either  died  or  absconded.  Xow,  we  cannot  ask  them  to 
work.  The  woman  is  honest  and  if  we  can  keep  her  out  of  the 
institution  we  will  uuike  men  and  women  of  her  children.  But 
get  the  family  into  an  institution  and  the  man  will  no  longer 
take  care  of  them,  an<l  it  is  ])n»tty  hard  to  get* them  to  understand 
that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  And,  to  that  end,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  keep  them  out  and  bridge  over  the  necessity. 
About  a  year  ago,  or  less,  an  overseer  of  the  poor  came  to  me  and 
said:  '*  ^Ir.  Long,  T  liav(»  an  important  case  and  do  not  know  how 
to  han<lle  it.'*  It  was  this:  A  man  died  suddenly,  leaving  eight 
children,  and,  of  course,  left  no  ])ro])erty.  They  wanted  to  send 
theiu  down  to  tlu»  Catholic  institution.  I  said:  '*  It  will  cost  $16 
a  we(»k  in  that  town.  X(»w,  whv  not  hire  a  house  for  that  woman 
and,  if  ncccs-^nrv,  net  someone  to  go  there  and  help  her?"  That 
man  didn'i  viwu  ^U)  a  week,  and  he  sup|)orted  her  before  he  died. 
"  Now,  why  ('i\u'\  you  do  that ''(  "  lie  did  with  the  result  that  they 
arc  Uikinu-  cmi-c  (»f  those  children.  The  older  children  will  soon 
begin  lo  \\oi''k  tlicmselvcs,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  very  much  bet- 
ter for  tlioii  and  f(»r  the  town.  Temporary  relief  should  be  dealt 
out  witli  discretion. 

Mk.  DiiooKs.  -  -  1  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Long  in  regard  to  that 
]>art  of  it,  and  that  is  why  T  said  it  should  be  largely  in  the  judg- 
menl  of  ilx-  snperint<  ndcnt  or  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  I  think 
that  i<  true  yei.  1  have  a  family,  th(^  husband  dropped  dead  on 
the  railroad.  He  bad  a  familv  of  four  children,  and  his  wife 
was  not  ea|)a])le  <»f  brimiing  up  her  family.  She  was  a  frail 
woimni.      1   to»)k  care  of  iliat  familv  and  thev  \vere  sent  to  school 

ul  educated.      The  njdrst    boy   got  into   the   depot   and  learned 

^graphy  and  to-day  is  woi'king  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  $45  a 
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Mr.  Long. —  AVhy  not  adopt  Redmond's  rule  —  send  the  man 
to  the  penitentiary,  if  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  and  keep  him 
there,  and  then  support  the  children?  Why  keep  that  man 
aronnd  ? 

Mr.  TowNSENi). —  When  I  came  into  office  in  1902  there  were 
five  of  that  family  in  the  orj^han  asylum.  They  stayed  there 
until  the  next  May,  when  I  took  them  out.  We  had  at  that  time 
forty-five  different  childn^n  in  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  State. 
The  next  November  when  I  made  my  report  we  had  seven.  We 
had  placed  a  great  many  of  them  in  private  families. 

Mr.  Long. —  That  was  right. 

Mr.  Townsend. —  But  the  family  —  the  man,  he  is  getting 
relief  to-dav  from  the  town.  I  don't  think  he  should.  He  has  no 
family  now. 

^Ir.  Long. —  Why  not  send  him  to  the  penitentiary? 

Miss  Clark. —  Is  he  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Townsend. —  Yes.  I  am  handicapped.  I  cannot  advise 
my  poormastcr  what  to  do.  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  a  towTi-  and 
say  to  my  poormaster,  "  You  have  got  to  do  so  and  so." 

Mr.  Redmond. —  I  beli(»ve  a  good  deal  as  Mr.  Townsend  states. 
At  the  time  I  was  appointed  in  1808  there  was  a  class  of  people 
there,  strong,  able-bod  1(^1  people.  Thoy  had  been  helped  by  the 
citv  of  Walortown  for  voars.  Then  the  board  of  charities  cot 
ac:oing  and  b(\£ran  to  look  them  up  and  investigate  their  records. 
To-day  there  is  not  one  of  that  class  that  is  receiving  one  dollar's 
worth  of  relief.  I  remember  in  that  spring  of  a  young  fellow 
coniinc:  in  and  wanting  some  help.  He  weighed  about  160 
pounds,  n(»t  over  twenty-eight  years  old,  married  a  couple  of  years. 
T  said  to  biin,  "What  is  the  matter  of  helping  yourself?  You 
are  not  sick,  vour  wife  is  well  and  vou  have  no  children.  I  don't 
see  as  yon  have  any  right  to  come  hero  and  ask  for  assistance.'' 
Tie  says,  "  T  don't  see  what  you  have  against  me;  you  never  helped 
me  when  T  not  married."  Thev  will  not  come  to  the  office  now; 
they  go  along  up  the  street.  Th(y  are  just  as  independent  as 
anv  class  of  people  in  Watertown  to-day.  If  T  bad  gone  on  and 
helpf^d  them  they  would  have  eome  rvrvy  winter  for  help,  but 
to-dav  ibev  rnanaije  lo  lake  eare  of  tbrnisrlvc-,  and  some  have 
large  families.  Tn  iiiiiele<Mi  e.-iscs  out  <•!'  tww'niy  cvii'v  .loUar  given 
them  niiiibt  betlei*  be  ibrown  into  tbo  fir*-,  tb;i!i  t.t  <iive  to  that 
class  of  peo])l(^  bccaii'^e  yoii  oiJv  cncoin'aL^r  p:ni)n  ri^ni. 

Mr.  Bhowx,  Lewis  County.   -  T  am  nppost  d  <<•  |)Ii:mul!'  children 

in  institutions  in  anv  wav  if  von  can  imt  tbcni  in  families.     We 

II''. 
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had  eight  boys  in  Albany,  when  I  came  into  office.  One  of  the 
boys  we  had  to  pay  out  $800  for,  and  he  was  just  as  helpless  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  as  if  just  born.  I  find  it  much  better  to  place 
these  boys  in  families  if  you  have  to  pay  something  for  the  privi- 
lege. I  kept  one  of  those  boys  who  had  no  palate.  I  placed  him 
in  a  good  family  and  paid  them  something  for  keeping  him. 
To-day  he  has  grown  up  and  is  useful.  Place  them  in  families 
where  they  will  grow  up  and  learn  something  —  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

In  regard  to  help  —  this  outdoor  relief  —  I  find  the  greatest 
trouble  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  our  county.  There 
should  be  some  way  to  make  them  do  their  duty.  I  think  there 
should  be  some  law  passed  so  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
could  get  at  them  and  see  that  they  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  Before  adjourning,  I  notice  we  have  some  dele- 
gates who  have  arrived  since  the  morning  session;  let  me  urge 
them  to  deposit  their  certificates  with  Mr.  Ives,  and  sign  our  roll. 
I  also  want  to  say  to  them  that  there  will  be  no  session  this 
evening. 

The  President. —  I  also  would  like  to  sav  that  the  Treasurer 
will  receive  any  cash  they  have. 

Mr.  Ives. —  Not  all  of  it.  Leave  them  something  to  pay  their 
bills  with. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  morning  session  was  called  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  program 
taken  up  after  a  selection  by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Bestok.—  Mr.  President,  I  think  some  of  you  heard  the 
announcement  regarding  the  Tissot  pictures  at  the  Colonnade 
Building  to-day.  They  were  gotten  ready  yesterday  and  are  on 
exhibition  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Colonnade.  The  admission 
will  be  ten  cents.  Chautauqua  is  very  fortunate  in  having  these 
pictures  this  summer,  and  I  trust  a  great  many  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

We  close  our  grounds  to  the  general  public  to-niorrow  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  Assembly  tickets.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  a  free  ticket  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  haVe  one 
I  will  leave  the  application  blanks  with  the  Secretary. 
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One  or  two  other  things :  The  bowling  alleys  are  at  the  other 
end  of  the  grounds.  The  alleys  and  the  boats  there  are  for  your 
use. 

Thk  President. —  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Baker,  Keeper  of  the  Suffolk  county  almshouse,  on 

ALMSHOUSE  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  It  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  attend  the  superintendents'  convention  held  in  James- 
town, this  county,  August  17,  18  and  19,  1886;  twenty  years  ago. 
I  attended  then  as  a  supervisor,  representing  Suffolk  county, 
sometimes  called  the  "  Sunrise  "  county  of  the  State.  Now,  I  am 
here  as  a  keeper  of  an  institution.  Take  courage,  supervisors; 
you  may  some  day  be  advanced  to  the  keepership  of  an  almshouse. 

I  have  been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  present  a  paper  on 
'^Almshouse  Management,"  and  the  merit  of  the  article  I  present, 
if  any,  will  be  its  brevity. 

There  are  a  few  general  rules  that  must  be  complied  with  and 
enforced  in  almshouse  management.  Method,  cleanliness,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  restraint  are  absolutelv  essential,  and  all  of 
these  are  distasteful  to  the  average  pauper.  Sentimentality  cuts 
very  little  figure.  Plain  practicability  is  the  keynote.  And  the 
carrying  out  of  the  details  must  ]>e  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  keeper,  who  should  be  a  man  of  good  executive  ability,  and 
lit*  must  be  assisted  in  his  labors  by  an  energe*tic  and  competent 
housekeeper  as  matron.  Get  this  conibiiiation  with  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  make  the  necessary  a])])ropriation  and  you  have  the 
whole*  matter  of  managing  an  institution  in  a  nutshell. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  the  patient  arrives  is  to  got  his  or 
her  history  as  fully  as  possible  and  enter  it  on  the  almshouse 
records.  The  next  thing  is  a  thorough  cleaning  up,  a  bath  and 
an  entire  change  of  clothing.  If  any  baggage  comes  with  the 
patient  have  it  (examined  carefully  before  allowing  it  to  be  brought 
into  the  In  ►use.  These  rules  must  be  complied  with  to  insure  the 
institution  a^rainst  contamination.  Then,  to  secure  good  result-^. 
an  early  start  must  be  made  every  day  in  all  households,  whether 
great  or  small,  and  each  apartment  should  be  thoroughly  eleanc<l 
once  a  week.  Look  out  for  the  cupboards  and  what  are  known  a^ 
odd  comers,  as  they  are  sure  to  collect  undesirable  rubbish. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
A  detached  hospital  should  be  ])rovided  with  paid  and  com- 
'3tent  nurses  for  both  male  and  female  patients. 
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It  is  well  to  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  and  make  it  known 
as  visiting  day,  when  the  public  will  be  shown  through  and  about 
the  institution.  A  visiting  committee  representing  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  from  whom  we  have  received  some 
valuable  suggestions  and  encouragement,  visits  our  institution 
regularly. 

Sneaky  and  detective  methods  should  not  be  used  in  almshouse 
inspection,  as  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of 
investigation.  Almshouse  management  and  surroundings  should 
be  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible,  as  it  is  more  homelike  under 
these  conditions  to  the  inmates. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  an  almshouse  should  be  an  institution 
so  managed  that  the  inmates  should  be  supplied  with  the  physical 
comforts  and  assistance,  of  which  their  infirmities  and  unfortunate 
conditions  deprive  them. 

These  suggestions  are  mere  outlines.  A  substantial  book  could 
be  written  on  the  management  of  an  almshouse. 

W.  W.  Collins,  Newburgh. —  Listening  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Baker,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  alms- 
house is  hospital  accommodations.  In  the  almshouse  with  separate 
hospitals  it  is  all  right,  but  the  most  of  them  have  no  hospital 
accommodations,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  almshouse  should 
not  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  State  institutions,  where 
people  can  be  employed  and  learn  nursing  and  reverence  for  old 
age,  and  to  take  care  of  the  unfortunate.  And  T  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  every  almshouse  is  placed  on  a  new  basis.  An  alms- 
house should  be  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  if  a  person 
is  committed  to  an  almshouse  for  six  months  he  should  be  com- 
mitted there  for  a  year.  In  the  summertime,  when  the  sun 
shines,  they  go  away  and  seem  to  spoil  our  home-life  effect.  A 
well-conducted  institution  proves  that  the  manager  is  a  man  of 
experience. 

The  President. —  Are  there  any  further  discussions  or  re- 
marks upon  this  subject  ?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  other  keepers.  They  may  bo  able  to  bring  out  some  points 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us. 

Mr.  Ives. —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  if  he  confines  the 
visiting-day  to  one  day  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Baker. —  We  fix  one  day  as  visiting-day  —  Thursday  — 
and  try  to  make  it  convenient  to  show  visitors  through  the  house 
on  Thursday;  if  they  come  on  Wednesday,  and  it  is  not  oo«- 
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venient,  they  go  away.  On  Thursday  we  try  to  make  it  conven- 
ient ;  they  understand  Thursday  is  the  visiting-day. 

Mb.  Ives. —  Make  a  hotel  of  it  ? 

Me.  Bakeb. —  No,  sir. 

Mb.  Lodge. —  We  find  in  Monroe  county  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  management  of  the  almshouse  is  the  matter  of  allow- 
ing the  inmates  to  go  down  street.  It  seems  as  if  they  wanted  to 
go  to  Rochester  sixteen  diflferent  times  a  day  when  registration- 
day  comes ;  that  seems  to  be  quite  a  problem,  as  to  how  often  it  is 
best  to  allow  the  inmates  of  an  almshouse  to  go  down  street  or 
visiting.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  superintendents 
in  the  larger  places. 

Mb.  Long,  Westchester. —  I  don't  wish  to  occupy  the  time  and 
say  very  much.  I  would  very  much  rather  hear  somebody  else 
talk,  but  somebody  ought  to  do  some  talking  here,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  something  that  may  bring  out  somebody  else. 

We  have  in  our  county  a  very  large  almshouse.  We  are  a  large 
county,  right  on  the  borders  of  the  great  city,  and  my  difficulty 
is  this  —  to  get  my  people  down  there  to  know  what  we  have. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  county  people  have  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  management  and  care  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  countv,  and  we  throw  out  a  broad  invitation  to  come  and 
visit  us  at  any  time.  We  will  get  up  in  the  night,  if  necessary,  to 
show  them  through  the  building.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word 
now  about  our  institution,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  these  alms- 
houses —  our  almshouses  —  in  the  State,  should  be  very  near  the 
people,  the  taxpayers,  and  to  that  end  we  should  give  a  broad 
im  itation  to  everybody  to  come  and  see  it.  I  entirely  agree  with 
that  paper.  Take  care  of  the  little  things,  and  the  large  things 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  the  little  things  you  must 
wntch  out  for  in  an  almshouse.  The  inmates  of  those  houses  are 
past  masters  in  beating.  They  will  put  up  a  job  on  you.  We 
compete  with  them  and  we  have  got  to  be  on  the  alert  all  the  time. 

The  Pbesident. —  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oneida  county.  I  think  he  could  give  us  a  few  points.  I  don't 
like  to  call  upon  any  of  our  superintendents. 

Mb.  Smith,  Oneida. —  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

I  the  convention. —  I  can  put  into  practice  considerably,  but  I 

am  no  talker.    We  should  carry  out  whatever  we  have  undertaken, 

Mnd,  B8  I  understood.  Mr.  Long,  \io  aaid  \\,  ^OTx\d  W  bl  ^ood  idea 
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to  ext(^nd  an  invitation  to  visit  the  almshouse,  although  it  might 
bo  in  the  night.  Our  institution  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
trolley  road.  We,  instead  of  letting  all  the  employees  have  their 
Sundtivs  to  make  k  visit  and  enjoy  themselves,  let  about  half  of 
them  g(^  away  on  Sunday.  The  superintendent,  and  the  matron, 
and  the  keeper,  are  usually  there  on  Sunday,  and  we  have,  I  am 
sure,  one  of  the  worst  day's  work  during  the  whole  year.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  regular  visiting  days.  But  if  a  person 
has  friends  in  the  almshouse,  I  believe  he  should  be  allowed 
t(;  visit  them  at  any  time,  but  not  to  let  everybody  go  through  the 
almshouse  on  Sunday.  We  have  had  to  draw  the  line  on  Sunday. 
Th(*  siibj(K?t  that  Mr.  Lodge  brought  up  about  allowing  the  in- 
mat(»s  to  visit  the  city  and  go  where  they  wanted  to  during  the 
week,  is  one  of  the  worst  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  had 
people  that  way  in  the  almshouse  who  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  go  and  visit  the  city,  and  their  friends  dow^n  there,  and  they 
came  back,  a  good  many  of  them,  intoxicated  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  we  always  took  care  of  them  when  they  came  back.  We  have 
a  system  of  taking  care  of  them.  We  have  a  cell  in  which  we  put 
them  if  they  are  abusive ;  but  if  there  can  be  some  system  adopted 
to  keep  those  people  at  the  almshouse,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
The  city  authorities  come  to  me  and  say,  "  We  don't  want  them 
down  hore;  why  do  you  let  them  come  down  here?  "  The  trouble 
is,  in  soine  respects  we  are  drifting  toward  leniency,  too  much  of 
it  with  th(»  people  c»f  a  certain  class.  If  we  could  (»Tily  have  a 
dividing  line.  Put.  ihe  worthy  on  the  right,  and  the  fellow^s  who 
work  a  month  and  spend  their  money  —  put  them  on  the  left. 
Wo  have  no  w^ay  of  separating  them,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
If  we  could  only  accomplish  those  things,  I  think  we  could  take 
better  care  of  them.  Instead  of  committing  them  for  three 
months  or  four  months  they  should  be  committed  for  a  year. 

^Ir.  Pollard,  Keeper  Broome  coimty  almshouse. —  I  am 
representing  the  superintendent  of  the  almshouse.  We  are  three 
miles  from  a  large  city.  We  have  the  drinking  class,  as  well  as 
others.  They  go  out  in  the  spring,  and  work  and  come  back  in 
the  fall,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  them  bread  and  water  and  put 
them  in  the  cell.  We  have  an  old  man  who  has  been  there  fifteen 
diflFerent  times.  I  told  him  that  I  had  some  work  for  him  to  do 
and  he  said  he  was  going  away.  I  got  the  keys  and  locked  him  in 
the  cell  three  days.  I  told  him  we  had  got  to  have  him  through 
the  summer.     He  stayed  a  few  days.     He  went  down  to  Uil' 

Vol.  1—35 
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and  there  got  drunk,  and  the  Becorder  sent  him  back  down  to 
the  hospital  again  and  I  have  him  hoeing  corn  now.  We  have 
a  class  of  drinking  people  who  go  down  town ;  if  they  are  drinking 
people,  and  they  want  to  go  to  the  city  I  tell  them  not  to  go. 
If  they  go  and  come  back  drunk  I  give  them  a  week  or  two  of 
bread  and  water. 

Mr.  Long,  Westchester. —  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr. 
Smith,  that  you  have  no  power  to  keep  them  from  going  to  the 
city  ? 

Mb.  Smith. —  Yes,  sir. 

Me.  Long. —  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  power.    The  law  says 

t  certain  rules  can  be  made ;  and  if  a  rule  is  made  that  no  person 

shall  leave  the  almshouse  without  the  consent  of  the  keeper  or 

the  person  in  charge,  they  cannot  go.    I  do  not  allow  them  to  go 

away  even  for  half  an  hour. 

A  Gentleman. —  Why  not  put  them  in  the  workhouse  instead 
of  the  almshouse?  It  is  impossible  to  keep  these  people  in  the 
almshouse  under  the  present  system. 

The  President. — I  would  like,  personally,  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion. I  think  if  the  committee  on  legislation  would  got  together 
before  the  Legislature  convenes  in  January  and  formulate  a  law, 
without  doubt,  with  the  assurance  I  have  had  on  this  subject,  we 
can  have  a  law  passed  that  will  Ixaiefit  the  suf)erintendents  and 
keepers  of  almshouses  a  f^reat  deal  in  this  respect.  The  law  is 
now  taken  by  some  (M>unties  in  one  way  and  by  some  in  another. 
I  have  always  bi^n  under  the  impression  the  keeper  had  full 
power  to  keep  a  person  in  the  almshouse  and  not  allow  him  to  go 
and  shirk  his  work  —  staying  seven  months  in  the  year  and  going 
away  in  the  summer  and  coming  back  in  the  fall.  If  our  com- 
mittee on  legislation  will  get  together  I  think  they  could  get  a  law 

passed. 

Mr.  Baker. —  Mr.  Long  says  he  does  not  agree  with  the  paper 
I  read  here  in  regard  to  the  visiting-day.  I  think  if  he  had  been 
through  the  experience  we  have  been  throu<^h  in  Suffolk  county 
in  regard  to  visiting  he  would  feel  different  about  it.  I  suppose 
the  conditions  in  regard  to  visitors  to  the  institution  are  almost 
the  same  in  every  county.  We  are  very  ready  and  willing  to 
accommodate  the  people  wanting  to  visit  the  almshouse  if  they 
have  any  business  there.  If  they  have  friends  there  or  have  any 
business  we  make  it  convenient  for  them  to  s(^e  them  and  to  show 
them  the  almshouse.    The  reason  we  had  for  fixing  one  day  in  the 
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week  for  visiting-day  was  this:  We  are  quite  a  distance  from  the 
thickly-settled  part  of  the  community;  our  help  were  completely 
used  up  with  the  parties  who  came  there.  These  people  came 
there  simply  for  a  good  time  and  through  curiosity  —  no  other 
motive — to  get  a  sleighride  and  hang  around  on  us  all  day.  I 
put  a  notice  out  on  the  front  stoop  saying  that  the  visiting-day 
was  Thursday  and  soon  afterward  they  began  to  come  Thursdays. 

In  regard  to  our  inmates  going  to  the  village  and  gin-mills  in 
the  locality,  I  don't  imagine  Mr.  Smith  needs  any  posting  on  these 
matters,  but  we  have  very  little  trouble  and  I  draw  the  line  tight 
there.  I  shut  right  down  on  their  going  away.  I  do  not  allow  the 
inmates  to  wander  around  the  village  unless  they  have  permission, 
or  to  go  to  the  gin-mills.  If  they  are  a  class  that  I  can  trust  I 
let  them  off  once  in  a  while.  If  I  find  out  they  are  sneaking  out 
I  punish  them. 

Mr.  Long,  Westchester. —  Circumstances  alter  cases.  Mr. 
Smith's  and  Mr.  Baker's  almshouses  are  so  situated  that  I  can 
readily  see  how  visitors  become  too  numerous.  I  very  much  de- 
sire that  the  men  interested  in  our  county  should  come  and  see 
how  we  spend  their  money.    We  are  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Smith. —  We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  taxpayers  and 
board  of  supervisors  and  grand  jury  come.  It  is  just  the  pleasure 
seekers  —  the  boys  and  girls — the  taxpayers  and  others  we  wel- 
come at  any  time;  we  show  them  through.  They  aren't  the  ones 
who  trouble  iis;  it  is  the  pleasure  seekers. 

The  PiiKsiDKNT. —  I  would  like  to  announce  the  cr>mmittees  as 
far  as  I  have  them  ready;  the  balance  of  the  committees  will  be 
made  known  this  evening. 

Committee  on  Organization. 

I.  P.  Cannan,  Dutchess;  P.  Kedmond,  Jefferson;  W.  H. 
Townsend,  Yates;  A.  C.  Smith,  Oneida;  W.  W.  Collins,  Orange. 

Committee  on  Legislation, 

A.  D.  Smith,  Es.^ex ;  II.  C.  Quinn,  Chenango;  Henry  Maybie, 
Putnam;  Win.  llirseh,  Suffolk;  S.  W.  Pearse,  Saratoga. 

Committee  on  ResoliUions. 

Jonathan  Baker,  Suffolk;  II.  J),  Nottingham,  Onondaga;  J.  H. 
Mallory,  Chemimg ;  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Dutchess ;  George  D,  Mfl- 
ler,  Tioga. 
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Commiltee  on  Time  and  Place, 

C.  K.  I)()<l<i;(%  (•liautauqiia;  Wni.  C.  Acker,  Steulx^n ;  A.  C. 
Siitli(4-lnii(l,  Oraiigo;  C.  Crosman,  Genesee;  E.  B.  Long,  West- 
chester. 

Eiderlaium enl  Commillee. 

ir.  P.  Graham,  Cohoes;  Frank  W.  Doxey,  Newburgh. 

Tjfk  Pkesidkxt. —  AVe  will  now  listen  to  the  next  paper  on 
the  pr()<:;;rani,  whi(»h  will  he  read  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Long,  suporintcnd- 
imf,  of  BiiiTalo.     The  subject  of  his  pajier  is 

OUR  ASSOCIATION. 

^Fk.  Pjm:sii)i-:\t,  Ladiks  and  Gentlp:mp:x  of  the  association  of 
the  superin  ion  dents  of  the  poor: 

I  have  been  invited  bv  the  chairman  of  vour  cx^niniittee  on 
topics  to  ^ive  a  brief  history  and  the  accomplishments  of  this  asso- 
ciation. I'he  more  deeply  1  have  gone  into  the  subject  the  more 
interesting  and  important  1  have  found  it.  The  object  of  the 
organization  was  the  inij)rovement  of  methods  of  administration 
of  relief  at  public  ex])ense  and  to  secure  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  su])('rintendenls  in  ])rocnring  needed  legislation  affect- 
ing our  charities. 

It  is  now  over  llnrly-iiv(^  years  since  the  first  conventi<»n  of 
su])eriiiteijdciils  of  ihe  j)0(»r  of  ^\'\v  Vork  State  met  in  tlu?  city  of 
Svraciisc.  That  first  meeiiui*;  marked  a  distinct  (»ra  in  thc^  historv 
of  tli(;  charities  <»f  X(.'W  A'ork  Siat(-.  Messrs.  Lelchworth  and 
lloyt  lia<l  been  laboring  in  the  iield  of  public  (rharities.  Our  poor- 
houses  ha<l  a  ])opulation  composed  of  proper  candidates  for  the 
workhous(\  infants  of  all  ages,  in-^aue,  epilei>tics,  deaf  and  dumb, 
tramps  and  degenerates  of  all  classes  fn»m  youth  to  old  age.  The 
public  sentiment  was  growing  in  favor  of  th(»  separation  of  these 
different  classes;  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  th(^  insane  had 
begun ;  the  removal  of  children  fronrtwo  to  sixteen  from  the  poor- 
houses  Soon  followed  and  from  that  day  to  this  im])ruvement  in 
the  system  of  administration  an<l  methods  of  charity  has  been 
continuous. 

The  su]K*rintendents  of  the  poor  and  the  State  Hoard  of  Chari- 
ties have  been  the  central  figures  in  tlu;  reformation,  and  no  small 
part  of  the  creaticm  of  public  o])iuion  has  been  done  by  our  an- 
nual conventions.  Defeated  movements  niM'cs.^ary  for  legislation 
have  been  revised  and  retui^ned  to  activity  by  conference  and  dis- 
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cnssion  among  the  members  of  these  conventions,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  to  our  credit  that  they  have  cherished  and  fostered  all 
good  movements  in  the  work  of  charity. 

A  short  retrospect  carries  ns  back  half  a  lifetime  to  those 
early  workers  in  the  field  of  organized  charity.  The  first  con- 
vention of  sn])erintend(^nts  of  the  poor  was  held  at  Syracuse  in 
1870,  and  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  P.  Letchworth  of  Livingstcm  county,  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Hoyt,  M.  1).,  of  Ontario  county,  at  that  tiuie  Secretary  of  the 
I^oard  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities;  the  Hon. 
Henry  E.  Van  Vleet  of  Onondaga  county,  the  Hon.  George  E. 
McGonecral  of  Monroe  countv,  and  the  Hon.  Morris  M.  01m- 
stead  of  Cayuga,  all  of  whom,  except  ^Ir.  Letchworth,  have  passed 
f 'oni  our  midst.  Among  the  early  members  of  the  organization 
there  is  but  one,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  superintendents  of  poor 
surviving,  and  still  a  member  of  this  association.  It  is  our  es- 
teemed member,  Mr.  Crosman,  of  Genesee  comity.  In  looking 
ivcr  the  roster  in  the  proceedings  of  the  various  conventions  held 
there  are  but  few  of  the  conventions  where  Mr.  Crosman \s  name 
does  not  appear  as  a  delegate.  We  are  always  glad  to  meet  hira. 
His  genial  manner  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  association  are  an 
inspiraticm  to  others.  We  hope  he  may  be  spared  many  years  to 
meet  with  us. 

It  miiiht  be  deemed  invidious  to  omit  the  names  and  work  of 
the  many  gentlemen  who  have  been  active  in  the  councils  of  this 
association,  but  the  work  is  embalmed  in  the  records  of  this 
association  and  has  passed  into  the  accomplishments  of  a  history 
l)road(M-  than  this  few  minutes'  sketch  can  give. 

Chapter  1)51  of  the  Laws  of  18()7  created  what  was  tlun  known 
as  a  l)«»anl  of  State  (V)mmissioners  of  Public  Charities.  This 
body  was  inteiuled  by  the  Legislature  to  ])ro<nire  statistics  and 
information  relative*  to  the  various  charities  throughout  the  State. 
At  thnt  time  the  State  aj)propriated  large  amounts  of  money  for 
private  charitable  institutions  and  it  was  felt  that  much  of  the 
moiH  y  that  was  apjiropriated  was  not  judiciously  ex])en(led.  This 
Slate  board  <  ff(vtuallv  corrected  this  sitnation  and  this  accounts 
fo!*  I  lie  net  ion  on  the  }>art  of  some  who  in  the  year  1S73  attempted 
to  have  the  I>oard  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
abolished,  which  effort  was  op])osed  by  this  association  successfully. 
Instead  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
being  abolished,  chapter  6C1  of  the  Laws  of  1873  w.as  passed. 
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which  placed  under  their  supervision  and  made  a  State  charge, 
all  persons  who  applied  for  relief,  who  had  not  been  residents 
of  any  county  in  the  State  for  sixty  days  during  the  year  just 
previous,  thus  creating  what  has  since  then  been  termed  State 
poor  persons,  and  by  chaj)ter  571  of  the  Laws  of  1873  its  powers 
and  duties  were  further  chfined  and  ext(»nded  and  thti  name 
changed  to  its  present  title  *'  The  State  Board  of  Charities." 

Tn  ISV"),  the  association  was  energetic  in  its  efforts  to  ha^'e 
a  law  j)asse<l  which  would  require  the  removal  of  all  children  be- 
twe(»n  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years  from  the  care  of  alms- 
houses; but  chapter  404  of  the  Laws  of  1878  amended  the  Law  of 
1875  by  making  it  unlawful  to  maintain  children  between  two  and 
sixteen  years  in  an  almshouse.  The  law  also  provided  that  such 
children  when  placed  in  an  institution  should  be  placed  in  one 
under  the  control  or  management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  parents  of  the  children. 

Previous  to  the  year  187fi,  many  special  acts  had  been  passed 
which  empowered  boards  of  supervisors  to  make  laws  for  the 
administration  of  public  relief  throughout  their  respective  coun- 
ties and  frequently  these  laws  were  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  resulted  in  an  almost  endless  confusion. 

During  the  Legislatun^  of  1875-7G,  a  bill  was  introduced  which 
directed  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  conimittt  e  to  revise  and  codify 
the  ])oor  laws  of  tlu»  State.  This  law  failed  in  passing.  At  the 
convention  held  in  Binghamton  in  1877,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

^^  "Resolved,  That  the  Conimitlre  on  Tlevision  of  Poor  Laws 
be  .and  thev  herebv  are  directed  to  take  such  action  next  Winter 
as  in  their  judgnic  nt  will  best  ]>roniote  the  sneeess  of  the  bill 
which  was  introduec^l  in  tlic^  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  tlic^  a])pointnient  by  the  Governor  of  a 
Commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State, 
both  local  and  general." 

The  committee  met  conjointly  with  the  regular  legislative  com- 
mittee at  Albany  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  \ho  Legis- 
lature and  invited  several  members  of  that  body  to  meet  with 
them  to  hear  arguments  on  the  question  iuvoIvcmI  and  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  bill  wliifh  had  been 
presented  at  the  former  session  of  the  Legislature  sin  mid  again 
be  recommended  and  '^  "  '1  to  passage.  The  bill  was  ])laced 
in  the  hands  of  Assf  ^^rgon  of  Kings  county  and  intro- 
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duced.  It  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee  and  was  favor- 
ably reported.  When  it  was  brought  up  to  lie  acted  upon  in  the 
House,  amendments  were  offered  and  it  was  recommitted  to  the 
same  committee  and  there  died.  The  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Simons  of  Queens  county,  was  in  Albany  a  number  of  times 
during  the  winter  and  made  every  effort  to  secure  its  passage, 
but  was  unable  to  foil  the  influenoea  that  were  worked  to  defeat  it. 
The  failure  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  deeply  felt  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  at  that  time  and  the  committee  on  laws  and 
legislation  were  again  authorized  by  resolution  to  continue  their 
efforts  in  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  poor  laws  and  were  empowered 
to  'take  such  action  as  it  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  end.  One  by  one,  desired  laws  and  amendments  were  secured, 
and,  after  the  question  of  general  revision  of  the  laws  had  been  re- 
peatedly brought  up  at  the  conventions  thereafter  until  1896,  the 
general  revision  was  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the 
Statutory  Revision  Committee,  and  enacted  by  the  Legislature^ 
and  thus,  to-day,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  poor,  insanity 
and  State  charities  laws,  which  is  covered  by  chapters  225,  272, 
545  and  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  together  with  various  other 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  since  that  date. 

It  is  but  thirty-three  years  since  the  first  statute  was  passed 
authorizing  the  adoption  of  children  and  creating  by^  general 
statute  the  legal  relation  of  parent  and  child.  At  first  the  right 
of  inheritance  was  denied,  but  fifteen  years  later,  after  repeated 
request  bv  this  convention,  the  right  of  inheritance  was  given  to 
the  adopted  child,  with  certain  exceptions  touching  limitati(»is 
over  the  remainders  and  special  devises  under  wills. 

Chapter  8^0  of  the  Laws  of  1873,  was  the  first  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  provided  for  the  adoption  of  destitute  children 
who  were  public  charges.  This  law  defined  the  term  "  adoption  " 
and  established  the  mode  of  procedure.  Chapter  240  of  the  Laws 
of  1878,  amended  the  law  by  striking  from  section  11  the  clause 
which  r(Hjiiired  that  in  the  case  of  an  abandoned  child,  proceedings 
for  adoption  were  to  be  instituted  within  six  months  after  the  child 
had  been  received  into  the  family  who  maintained  it.  This  law 
])rovi(l(  d  that  a  child  when  adopted  should  take  the  name  of  the 
person  adopting  and  that  such  child  should  thereafter  sustain  the 
same  h^gal  relation  and  be  subject  to  all  the  rights  and  duties  to 
each  other  as  exist  between  parents  and  childre*n  bom  to  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  right  of  inheritance  and  that  as  respects  the 
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passing  and  limitations  over  real  and  personal  property  under  and 
by  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  devises  and  trusts.  In  this  the  said 
child  so  adopted  should  not  be  deemed  to  sustain  the  legal  relations 
of  child  to  natural  parent. 

This  law  remained  unchanged  as  respects  property  interests 
until  the  passage  of  chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1887;  then,  and 
by  that  law,  a  child  taken  in  adoption  had  in  every  respect  the 
same  claim  upon  the  persons  adopting  as  the  child  bears  to  its 
natural  parents,  except  passing  and  limitations  over  rc^al  and  per- 
sonal property  under  and  by  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  devises  and 
trusts. 

Previous  to  1893,  the  chronic  insane  were  cared  for  in  the  alms- 
house. Repeated  efforts  had  been  made  by  a  few  members  of  the 
association  to  have  these  cared  for  in  State  institutions  for  the 
care  of  insane,  and  in  that  year  this  was  accomplished,  the  State 
taking  charge  of  them,  entirely  bearing  the  expense  of  their  care 
and  the  counties  assessed  for  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  each  coimty. 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  good  that  has  been  the  outgrowth  of 
this  change.  Many  recoveries  of  those  who  were  thought  to  be 
chronic  and  the  percentage  of  recoveries  among  the  insane  has  been 
largely  increased.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  for  the  lack  of  phy- 
sical care  in  the  almshouses,  but  the  careful  attention  medically 
that  is  given  to  each  individual  patient  in  the  State  institutions 
that  was  not  forthcoming  to  the  patients  when  they  were  in  the 
almshouses,  that  aecoimts  for  the  marked  increase  in  percentage  of 
recoveries,  and  to  those  members  of  the  convention  who  took  deep 
interest  in  order  to  accomplish  this  grea]t  change,  I  believe,  is  due 
a  great  deal  of  credit. 

The  act  of  1875,  removing  the  children  from  the  almshouses  to 
the  asyliuns,  while  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical  administration.  The 
supervision  of  commitments  by  petty  officers  provided  by  later 
amendments  of  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  placed  further 
resj)onsibi1ities  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  and  the 
accumulation  of  children  in  the  asvlums  called  out  for  redra«^3. 
This  convention  discussed  an<l  recommended  the  county  agent  plan 
of  placing  children  in  homes ;  the  agency  ])lan  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  asylum  population  and  converting  th(?  waifs  and  orphans  to 
useful  citizens  stands  vouched  for  by  this  association;  and  I  may 
say  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the  care  of  our 
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destitute  children  during  the  last  ten  years  —  more  than  of  almost 
any  other  class  of  destitute  persons  who  come  under  the  care  of 
superintendents.  It  has  Ixen  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
that  any  attention  has  been  given  to  the  care  and  selection  of 
family  homes  in  which  children  were  placed.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  homes  came  by  chance,  and  supervision  was  considered 
practically  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  first  philanthropic  people  to  be  instramental  in  the 
organization  of  private  societies  for  the  placing  of  children  in 
family  homes  was  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  who  organized  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York  City.  From  that  time  on  there 
were  a  number  of  similar  organizations  created,  both  by  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  religious  denominations.  It  came  to  be  known 
that  careful  supervision  of  the  homes  was  necessary  in  order  to 
attain  a  high  moral  condition  of  the  children  who  came  under  the 
care  of  the  persons  having  in  charge  the  administration  of  relief. 

In  Erie  county,  in  the  year  1885,  two  agents  were  employed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  to  place  children  in  family  homes,  and  to 
give  subsequent  supervision,  but  visitation  was  neglected  at  first. 
Since  that  time  these  agents  have  been  employed  constantly  and 
over  2,500  children  have  been,  through  this  means,  placed.  We 
have  now  four  agents.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  all  these  children  have  not  proved  to  be  good  and 
worthy  citizens,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  because  of  the  careful 
selection  and  subsequent  supervision  that  has  been  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  end.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  given  to  the 
work  relative  to  children.  It  is  in  them  that  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country  lies.  Thus  it  behooves  those  in  whose  charge  these 
little  ones  are,  to  do  the  best  that  is  possible  for  them  (for  the  best 
is  none  too  good),  and  here  I  would  point  out  an  opportunity  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  this  association.  Here  is  a  field  of  work, 
the  greatest  open  to-day,  for  our  efforts  both  as  individuals  and  as 
an  association. 

Some  of  the  judges  of  the  various  counties  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  the  department  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  is  not  a 
charitable  institution  and  thus  does  not  have  the  power  to  give  con- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  children  coming  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Section  65  of  chapter  272  of  the  Laws  of  1896  places  the  power  to 
give  consent  to  adoption  in  orphan  asylums  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  the  case,  of  an  appeal  taken  in  the  matter  of  Matilda 
Trimm  in  Erie  county,  it  was  held  that  the  department  of  the 
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superintendent  of  the  poor  was  a  charitable  institution  and,  there- 
fore, had  the  power  to  give  consent  to  adopticm  and  the  order  by 
the  Appellate  Division  was  affirmed.  However,  some  county 
judges  feel  that  this  decision  does  not,  in  fact,  interpret  the  de- 
partment as  such,  and  on  account  of  this,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
statutes  more  specific,  I  would  recommend  that  this  convention  re- 
quest its  committee  on  laws  and  legislation  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  Legislature  that  will  for  once  and  all  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  to 
give  consent  for  children  in  adoption,  also  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  over  abandoned  children,  so  that  the  future  welfare  of  these 
children  may  be  conserved  to  the  utmost. 

But  you  may  ask  if  the  work  of  this  convention  is  done,  if  the 
field  of  its  usefulness  is  worked  over,  and  whether  there  will  be 
continual  need  of  it  and  work  for  it  to  do.  Let  me  answer  that  so 
long  as  new  members  come  in  to  take  up  the  work  and  mantle  of  the 
old,  they  must  needs  require  the  instructions  and  strengthening  to 
be  gained  here. 

So  long  as  charity  is  administered  by  superintendents  of  the 
poor  or  equivalent  executive  officers,  there  will  be  opportunity  and 
need  for  improvement  in  methods. 

Perfection  of  legislation  and  of  administration  cannot  be  ex- 
pected save  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  organizations  like  this. 

All  that  pertains  to  public  opinion  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
this  association  and  to  this  end  we  want  all  public  officers,  com- 
mittees, bodies  and  persons  interested  in  or  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity  to  be  represented  at  these  conventions  and 
be  heard. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Long's  paper  the  chair  was  occupied 
temporarily  by  Mr.  Wisiier,  the  vice-president,  during  the  absence 
of  the  president. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  saying  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  present.  We  expected  him  to  open  the 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and,  as  he  is  not  here,  I  would  like  to 
say  that,  as  time  passes  and  from  year  to  year  these  conventions 
occur,  I  feel  more  and  more  their  value  to  me.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  ground  has  been  worked  over.  I  never  go  home  from  one 
of  these  conventions  but  what  I  take  with  me  something  I  have 
learned,  something  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  coming  here.     It  is  not  altogether  the  discussions  on  the 
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floor — and  if  the  delegaU^s  here  would  jump  right  into  the  dis- 
cussions they  would  enjoy  it,  but  the  points  as  raised  in  the  papers 
are  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  veranda  discussions  we  have, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  convention.  iVs 
I  came  into  the  convention  this  morning  there  was  a  knot  of  super- 
intendents on  the  veranda  having  a  red-hot  discussion  over  some 
point  of  law.  I  never  go  home  without  taking  some  g(K)d  with  me. 
Our  conventions  are  growing  in  interest  and  attendance,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  members,  to  take  a  little  more  interest  in 
them. 

The  Vick-Pkesident. —  The  convention  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion or  remarks  upon  this  paper. 

Question. —  I  understand  you  cannot  take  a  child  under  the 
age  of  two  years  to  the  county  house  unless  accompanied  by  the 
mother.    Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

A  Gentleman. —  We  commit  them  right  along  under  the  age 
of  two. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  is  in  the  room,  and  if  he  is,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
him  to  answer  that  question.  ^ 

Mr.  Kooers. — I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  The  law  does  state  that  a  child  under  the  age 
of  two  shall  not  be  maintained  in  an  almshouse  unless  ac<!om- 
panied  by  its  mother.  That  is  the  wording  of  the  law,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  a  case  where  any  particular  objection  has  been  made 
where  hospitals  are  connected  with  the  almshouses,  with  regular 
maternity  and  children's  work.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  chil- 
dren being  kej^t  under  those  circumstances.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
law  to  have  a  child  in  the  almshouse  under  the  age  of  two  years 
unless  the  mother  is  there,  but  T  have  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Mb.  Long,  Erie  county. —  I  have  probably  committed  700  or 
800  of  these  children  to  our  almshouse  and  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  me  any  trouble. 

Mb.  Bbooks. —  There  are  some  things  tolerated  that  might  not 
l^wajs  be' overlooked.  Aren't  we  laying  ourselves  liable  to  pun- 
utiiAcnt  by  doing  this  ? 

IEb.  Rooebs. —  My  impression  is  that  the  superintendent  is 
*-^TOiig  bimfielf  liable  in  doing  that,  but,  provided  a  suitable  ma- 
f"  ward  is  established  and  suitable  nurses  employed,  I  don't 
'  critieism  will  be  likely  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  Lodge. —  That  being  a  fact,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  children  when  the  mother  dies  and  the 
child  is  left  under  two  years  of  age. 

Miss  Clark. —  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  the  law  may  be, 
possibly  we  could  get  out  of  obeying  it.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  child.  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  made 
inquiry  into  the  death  rate  of  the  children  without  their  mothers, 
you  will  find  it  is  extremely  high.  In  one  almshouse  they  had 
there  during  the  year  only  five  babies  without  their  mothers  and 
everyone  of  them  died.  That  is  a  death  of  one  himdrcd  per  cent. 
And  so  to  keep  such  a  child  alive,  is  to  give  it  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  life  the  ordinary  baby  gets.  Provide  it  with  some  other 
mother  to  look  after  it.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  of  that 
sort  in  New  York  with  babies,  and  until  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  all  the  motherless  babies  and  foundlings  were  taken 
care  of  in  the  Infants  Hospital,  and  the  death  rate  among  the 
foundlings  —  those  stayed  only  a  few  days  —  varied  from  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  They  had  trained  nurses 
for  them,  and,  to  some  extent,  wet  nurses.  Our  association, 
together  with  another  New  York  society,  got  the  permission  of 
charities  commissioner  to  board  a  number  of  them  out.  The  result 
was  a  reduced  death  rate  among  them,  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  that 
has  been  done  by  putting  each  baby  in  a  family  home,  frequently 
with  some  one  who  had  other  children.  We  never  put  a  baby 
with  another.  You  should  get  for  those  babies  just  such  mothers 
as  they  need.  If  you  have  a  little  baby  that  ought  to  be  nursed, 
if  you  will  find  a  mother  in  your  county  who  has  lost  her  baby, 
you  can  have  it  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  Your  results  will  be 
a'  hundred  per  cent,  bettc  r.  I  think  whatever  the  law  may  say 
about  that,  you  are,  by  keeping  the  children  of  that  class  in  insti- 
tutions, disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and,  to  that  extent, 
you  are  not  doing  your  duty  by  the  community.  We  ought  to  do 
for  those  little  children  all  we  can  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  by 
placing  them  under  normal  conditions.  It  is  not  so  difficult,  and 
I  hope  you  will  look  into  that  matter  when  you  get  back. 

Mr.  Long,  Erie. —  I  think  ^fiss  Clark  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  has  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  before  he  can  do  that.  We  are  now  working 
under  that  })lan  and  placing  all  we  can.  We  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  board  out  the  infants  under  two  years  of  age.  At  first 
this  plan  met  very  serious  objection  from  the  board.    They  could 
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not  iiTidcrstaiid  why  it  was  necessary  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars 
a  week  in  private  homes. 

ifiss  Clark. —  I  understand  a  superintendent  has  just  as  much 
right  to  board  a  child  in  a  family  as  in  an  institution.  Of  course, 
he  is  not  supposed  to  pay  any  more  without  the  consent  of  the 
board.  The  law  does  not  say  anything  except  that  they  shall  not 
be  supported  for  over  sixteen  years.  But  I  thought  Mr.  Long  had 
a  perfect  right  to  board  out  his  babies  if  he  does  not  pay  any  more 
for  those  babies  in  homes  than  if  ho  had  sent  them  to  an  institu- 
tion. Wo  never  get  the  consent  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  in  Xew  York. 

JIr.  Long,  Erie. —  The  reason  why  the  board  refused  to  have 
the  children  placed  was  that  it  was  going  to  be  more  expensive. 
They  were  also  opposed  to  employing  another  agent. 

Mr.  Trott,  Agent  Children's  Aid  Society. —  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  supply  the  demand  for  infants.  I  know  we  have  a  great 
many  applications  for  the  placing  of  infants  in  homes,  and,  if  the 
superintendents,  personally,  would  confer  with  the  aid  societies 
I  think  the  results  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Brooks. —  The  question,  Mr.  President,  looks  something 
like  this  —  w^heth(»r  the  superintendents  have  the  right  to  keep  the 
childnm  in  the  almshouses  under  two  years  of  age  without  their 
mothers.  We  verv  often  have  a  case  like  this.  The  woman  comes 
there  and  the  child  is  bom  in  the  almshouse.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
mother  is  able  to,  she  wants  to  skip  out  and  leave  that  child  in 
the  almshouse.  The  question  is  whether  wo  have  a  right  to  let 
the  woman  go  and  keep  the  child,  or  if  we  have  the  child  put  on 
our  hands  whether  we  have  the  right  to  put  that  child  in  the  alms- 
house. I  am  speaking  of  the  almshouse  in  my  county.  Whether 
that  is  best,  or  practical,  right  or  wrong,  is  the  question  in  my 

mind. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Benxktt,  Suffolk  county. —  I  am  from  Suffolk 
county  and  T  was  snrpris(»d  at  the  statement  made  in  regard  to 
the  mortality  of  babies — 100  yier  cent.  l>ut,»T  want  to  tell 
you  that  down  in  Suffolk  county,  we  have,  I  believe,  a  model 
institution;  our  superintendent  keeps  n  model  institution  and  wo 
are  proud  of  our  managers,  and  the  county-house,  and  we 
believe  we  have  a  model  institution.  Every  day  in  the  year 
everything  is  neat  and  tidy,  and  in  perf(  et  order,  and  T  never 
•d  of  but  two  people  finding  fault  with  the  institution;  one 
man  who  sent  for  me.     ITis  child  had  been  sent  to  the 
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county-houso  and  I  would  not  have  gone  to  see  her,  but  I  thought 
she  was  dead.  I  was  sent  for  and  they  told  me  she  waa  dead, 
and,  when  I  got  there,  imagine  my  disappointment,  to  think  that 
she  still  insisted  she  was  dead,  but  she  kept  right  on  breathing. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  taken  there  and 
who  had  not  taken  a  bath  for  twenty  vears.  He  said  that  it 
made  him  sick.  The  deputy  inspectors  came  there  and  they,  of 
course,  wanted  something  to  find  and  something  to  say  —  they 
could  not  find  any  dirt;  it  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  clean  — 
that  is  what  makes  it  a  healthy  institution,  but  they  did  find 
on  the  walls  some  plastering  that  had  been  put  on  the  walls  a 
little  bit  roughly.  But,  they  thought  these  walls  should  be  made 
smooth  and  that  they  ought  to  he  tinted.  Here  is  the  point  of 
criticism  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  at.  We  all  take  an 
interest  in  the  Suffolk  county  institution.  If  I  go  there  I  want 
a  south  room,  where  the  sun  comes  in.  One  of  the  crazy  inmates 
there  said  they  had  txx)  much  milk,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  there  to-day  is  the  field  of  clover,  and  the  herd  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  beautiful  cows,  just  as  clean  as  they  can  be.  There 
is  not  a  spot  of  dirt  on  them.  That  is  what  they  want.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  mortality  of  babies,  and  the  mortality  we  get 
under  Mr.  Baker's  care  is  n(>thing:  we  have  100  per  cent,  of 
them;  they  all  live;  wo  get  some  eight  or  ten  babies  a  year  and 
feed  them  those  cows'  milk  and  they  get  well  and  live.  I  l>elievo 
if  this  lady  would  visit  the  institnticms  throughout  the  State  in 
the  farming  localities,  where  they  have  something  to  eat  that  is 
good  and  pure,  she  will  find  the  babies  get  well  and  live.  I  can't 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  that  institution.  If  you  ever  come  to 
Suffolk  county  I  hope  von  will  coiue  and  visit  it. 

Mb.  George  D.  ^riLLEU,  Tioga. —  The  question  was  whether 
we  had  any  right  to  take  tliein  there.  Here  another  question 
arises,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  fe(»ble-niind(Ml  people.  The 
law  says  we  shall  not  ke<']>  them  in  the  almshouse.  We  have 
them  there;  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Mtss  Clark. —  I  think  I  can  give  the  g(»ntlemaii  a  point  about 
Suffolk  county.  It  is  Wause  the  ladv,  ^Irs.  Baker,  makes  thoao 
women  stay  there  and  they  recognize  her  authority;  and  they 
call  her  "  mama,"  and  know  she  has  got  to  be  obeye<l.  That  is 
the  important  thing,  ilrs.  Baker  d«H^s  not  intend  that  babies 
shall  be  left  there  to  anv  extent-  on  her  hands  without  their 
mothers,  and  that  is  why  the  babies  down  there  thrive  and  live. 
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Of  course,  they  have  all  the  facilities  and  they  do  the  best  they 
possibly  can  do  even  if  all  the  babies  jdo  not  have  mothers.  The 
almshouses  are  quite  careless  about  allowing  the  mothers  to  go 
off  and  leave  their  babies.  If  a  woman  nursps  her  baby  the  first 
year,  if  she  has  got  any  good  in  her  at  all,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  go  out  and  take  the  child  with  her.  This  allowing  the 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  is  one  of  the  worst  things  for 
•  the  institutions.  Our  association  in  New  York  has  had  for  ten 
years  an  agency  for  finding  situations  in  the  country  for  mothers 
with  babies,  and  we  have  filled  in  that  time  something  over  1,500 
situations  where  the  mother  goes  and  does  general  housework  in  a 
family  and  brings  up  her  child  among  self-respecting  people. 
I  think  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  mother  and  child 
together. 

Mes.  House. — ■-  Mr.  Long  thinks  we  are  getting  the  worst  of 
it.  I  think  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  different  places.  The 
rule  that  will  apply  to  one  will  not  apply  to  another.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  Buffalo  is  a  dumping  ground  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  We  have  babies  left  on  the  doorsteps,  left  here  and 
there  by  the  mothers,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  find  the 
mothers.  Then  we  get  a  good  many  from  Canada.  We  have 
babies  without  their  mothers  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
mothers,  and  we  have  a  whole  flock  of  motherless  babies ;  and,  of 
course,  while  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  better 
for  the  babies  to  be  boarded  out  in  homes,  it  is  hard  work  for  us 
to  accomplish  it  in  Buffalo,  because  we  have  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  contend  with.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  willing 
to  pay  the  price  that  the  people  in  good  homes  must  have  for 
taking  care  of  these  babies.  The  supervisors  reason  that  at  the 
oonnty  hospitals  they  have  to  pay  the  same  as  anyone,  anyway, 
and  it  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  county  to  board  out  these  babies. 

They  are  coming  around  to  the  right  idea  and  we  are  board- 
ing out  the  babies  and  are  trying  to  get  along  without  having 
^ny  motherless  babies  in  our  hospital.  There  are  so  many  mothers 
tibat  are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  their  children.  We  place 
out  mothers  with  babies  and  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  homes. 
A  greats  many  times  they  are  diseased.  I  hope  yon  will  see  that 
liave  problems  to  deal  with  that  those  who  live  in  Suffolk 
cannot  have. 

TjODGK. — When  I  asked  this  question  I  did  it  just  to  bring 
liscDssioii  without  thinking  that  to-morrow  we  are  going 
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to  have  nearly  all  day  for  the  disoussion  of  this  same  subject; 
hut  I  wanted  this  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wkbstku,  supervisor,  Wyoming  county. —  I  think 
from  the  n^eent  developments  in  Erie  county  it  is  easily  under- 
stoffd  why  the  supervisors  do  not  want  to  board  out  the  babies; 
they  want  to  build  another  crraveyard.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Benn'ktt. —  Tlie  tnvt  graveyard  started  in  our  county  was 
near  the  county  institution  and  a  man  traveling  through  there 
inquired  where  the  graveyard  was.  He  was  told  it  was  over  on 
the  hill  and  that  there  was  only  one  buried  there  and  he  was  a 
physician  who  died  from  star\'ation.  Two  of  the  advantages 
of  our  county  institution  is  the  Hiniate  and  the  cows'  milk.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  children  eating  bread 
and  milk. 

The  Prksident. —  If  there  is  no  objection  the  convention  will 
adjourn  until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection  the  convention  adjourned  until  3 
o'clock. 


WEDXESDAY  AFTEKXOOX  SRSSIOX. 


The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  bv  the  President  at 
3  o'clock. 

TuK  Pkksidknt. —  The  first  thinir  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon will  be  the  reading  of  a  resolution  by  the  secr(*tary. 

Mr.  Tves  then  read  the  following  resolution: 

The  sad  intelliffenco  of  the  sudden  death  of  IMr.  William  J. 
Wall  is,  superintendent  of  the  Albnny  Orphan  Asylum,  has  been 
reeeive<l.  ITis  death  reuioves  fn»m  our  n^soeinliou  one  of  its  lonjr- 
slauding  friends  and  eo\v(»rl<ers.  lie  wjis  pre.-eut  at  the  Lake 
Phieid  couvenlion  lasl  yr^nr,  jitkI,  a^  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  time  and  place  he  wns  inslru  mental  in  ihe  select  inn  of  Chautau- 
qua as  our  place  of  inecling  this  year.  TTe  had  pl;mned  to  bo 
here.  Tie  had  long  been  devoted  to  chnrity  work  ])nth  in  Ohio 
and  Xew  York.  TTis  pers»mal  fjunlitles  were  such  that  all  who 
knew  him  feel  that  thev  have  lost  a  friend,  and  the  institution 
which  he  conducted  has  lost  a  c/)mpetent  and  efficient  manager. 
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Resolved,  That  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem  and  sympathy 
be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  our  proceedings,  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  his  family. 

Mb.  Lodge. —  I  move  that  we  adopt  this  resolution  by  a -stand- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Lodge's  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  I  would  like  to  report  for  the  committee  on  time 
and  place,  that  the  committee  is  slightly  embarrassed  in  selecting 
a  place  for  the  next  meeting.  We  would  like  a  little  more  time, 
and  I  feel  that  a  little  later  the  committee  will  be  able  to  report 
to  this  convention;  so  I  would  move  you  that  the  committee  on 
time  and  place  be  granted  further  time  to  select  the  place  of 
meeting,  with  power  to  act. 

Request  granted. 

The  President. — Are  there  any  further  resolutions  or  mo- 
tions to  be  made  before  proceeding  with  the  program? 

Judge  Peckham,  at  the  end  of  his  address  of  welcome,  told 
a  story  and  I  don't  want  to  have  that  name,  nor  do  I  want  to  keep 
harping  on  the  subject  to  get  you  to  come  up  and  see  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  He  is  very  anxious  to  start  a  large  bank 
account,  so  that  he  can  open  up  a  summer  resort  where  the  super- 
intendents can  hold  their  annual  convention. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Pedder,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Onondaga  County  Ilospital.     Iler  subject  is 

"  The  Vatxe  of  Coitnty  and  Ai>mshouse  Hospitals." 

"  Poor  people  are  those  who  lack  the  means  for  their  sub- 
sistence," says  a  writer.  The  poor  are  always  with  us.  History 
does  not  record  a  people  among  whom  there  were  no  poor.  Civilized 
commimities  have  made  somc^  provision,  more  or  less  adequate, 
for  their  care  and  support.  Our  people' believe  that  the  word 
"  State  "  means  to  every  person  the  absolute  guarantee  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  care;  unless  he  is  a  criminal  and  must  go 
t/>  a  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary;  unless  he  is  insane 
and  must  go  to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane;  unh^ss  he  is  bad, 
wholly  idle  and  disobedient,  when  he  must  go  to  a  reformatory 
or  a  house  of  refuge;  unless  he  is  an  epileptic  or  feeble-minded 
person,  when  he  must  go  to  the  home  provided  for  such  persons; 
imless  ho  is  bUnrl,  when  he  must  go  t/)  the  school  for  the  blind; 
unless  he  is  deaf,  when  he  must  go  to  the  institution  for  the 
deaf,  and  learn  to  be  a  useful,  self-supporting  citizen.     These 
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and  other  splendid  institiitioiis  have  ahsorl>od  nearly  all  that  part 
of  our  ahnshouse  popidation;  and  thoy  have  done  their  work  so 
well  that  thev  are  ormstautly  turning  1>ack  into  wholesome,  useful 
life,  a  large  number  of  reformed,  eorreetod,  and  happy  people. 
We  have  seen  the  graduates  of  reformatories  holding  positions  of 
responsibility.     We  have  seen  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  playing  football  with  zeal  and  zest.    We  can  see  the  scholars 
at  the  school  for  the  deaf  rise  and  res])ond  to  the  rhythmic  heat- 
ing of  a  drun4;  and  we  ean  see  in  other  institutions  the  feeble  in 
mind  gniw  and  ex])and  un<ler  the  systematic  trials  and  tests  of 
modem  training.     So  there  is  nothing  left  for  onr  almshouses 
to  do  but  stay  in   their  respeetive  counties.     But  who  are  the 
people  left  in  the  almshouses?     They  are  the  sick,  feeble  and 
infirm;  no  more,  no  less.     Their  ills  are  like  other  ills,  either 
acute  or  of  rc^cent  origin ;  the  result  of  accident,  overwhelming 
disaster,  or  chronic  and  lonir  continued.     ^Fanv  suffer  from  ills 
amenable  to  treatment  by  physician  and  nurse,  others  are  incur- 
ables, doomed  to  wait  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  end.     (You 
ask  from   what   inmates  of  almshouses  suffer?)        Eheumatism, 
not  only  tlu^  painful  type  of  that  disease,  but  often  the  deform- 
ing kind,  which  twists  and  wnnches  hands  and  feet  into  shapeless, 
helpless  mas<e:^;  with  mind  bright,  clear,  keen  and  sentitive,  but 
with  a  poor  body,  belplo<>^  and   immobile.      Paralysis  dragging 
about  a  onee  sound  and  lia}>py  person.     Infirmities  of  age,  cancer 
and  cripples,  and  uuiudlin  senility  give  the  almshouse  sometimes 
an  atmosphere  of  great  un]>l(\isantness,  and  call  for  superior  care 
of  its  patients.     The  composite  of  the  almshouses  of  this  State  is 
to-day  a  hosj)ital.     For  this  reason,  the  institution  should  stand 
in  onr  State  as  a  county  hospital.     It  should  be  up  to  date  in 
every  particular. 

Marvelous  changes  for  the  better  have  been  wrought  in  recent 
years  in  our  almshouses,  lleforms  in  connection  with  poorhonse 
establishments  liave  extended  to  better  ]»lanned  buildings,  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions,  pr(»per  elassiiication  of  the  inmates, 
and  improved  administi'ati(»n. 

It  is  a  fact  that  county  aluHhonses  have  in  th(»  past  usually 
suffered  from  low  standards  of  inanairement.  The  reasrms  with 
manv  have  varied  accordinir  to  local  C(»nditioiis.  T  believe,  how- 
ever,  that  the  one  o-re-it,  underlviuir  rea^<ni  aijplicable  evervwhere 
is  to  be  found  in  public  indifferencr\  Thi^  indifference  takes 
the  form  of  cot^'  '  "^  ignorant*^*  of  the  c«»nditions  which  actually 
exist  in  cou  ions.     When  this  ignorance  gives  place 
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to  knowlodgp,  the  iii(Hfference  vanishes;  and  when  indifference 
vanishes,  the  standards  of  institutional  management  promptly 
improve.  Good  results  always  follow  the  awakening  of  an  in- 
telligent public  interest  in  the  management  of  the  class  of  in- 
stitutions under  discussion.  Xeeded  improvements  and  reforms 
will  be  more  readily  obtained  and  more  generously  provided  when 
the  public  knows  the  noe<ls  and  demands  of  those  in  authority. 
Efficient  officers  in  charge  of  almshouses  ask  in  vain  for  improve- 
ments for  which  the  need  is  great.  When  these  requests  are 
supported  by  public  d(»mand,  the  response  will  be  prompt  and 
certain.  There  is  not  an  almshouse  in  any  county  in  the  State 
of  New  York  not  now  provided  with  a  hospital,  but  that  would  be 
soon  provided  with  one,  if  those  in  control  of  affairs  are  con- 
vinced that  the  public  demands  the  improvement. 

It  is  a  part  of  every  man  and  woman's  business  to  see  to  it 
that  the  dependent,  segregated,  and  helpless  people  of  his  or  her 
community  get  the  measure  of  justice,  care,  and  general  com- 
fort, that  the  average  sense  of  the  community  demands  that  they 
shall  have,  ilore  than  this:  it  is  the  dutv  of  everv  man  and  woman 
who  see  or  think  they  see  that  this  average  sense  is  deficient, 
to  try  to  enlighten  and  quicken  it  in  public  demand  for  better 
things.  We  are  especially  concerned  about  one  particular  feature 
of  almshouse  provision.  Do  you  have  a  htJ.-pital  and  a  nurse  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  helpless?  This  question  I  want  to  put  to 
each  representative,  official  or  otherwise,  in  every  county  in  this 
State.  Do  vou  have,  in  connection  with  vour  almshouse,  either 
separate  or  attached  to  it,  a  hospital,  and  in  that  hospital  a  nurso 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  helpless?  And  if  you  do  not,  will  you 
not  go  and  see  when  you  g(^t  home  if  you  ought  not  to  have  such 
a  hospital  and  such  a  nurse  for  such  a  purpose?  Supervisors 
justly  pride  thoms<»lvcs  on  their  fine  buildings  and  beautiful 
surroundings  and  accessories  of  their  institutions  for  the  C4ire  of 
the  connly  poor.  Thev  can  justly  pride  themselves  u])on  the 
iK'antiful  way  in  which  houses  and  grounds  are  kept  by  capable 
and  efficient  keepers,  who  in  general  are  spoken  oi  With  apprecia- 
ti<»n,  and  oft(»n  with  affection  bv  the  inmates. 

You  will  kindiv  note  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  have  ade(|uate  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
sick  poor,  or  acconiniodation  or  facilities  for  the  isolation  of 
infectious  diseases,  the  need  of  which  is  very  great,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  institution. 
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In  many  inslanoos  in  our  alinshoiisos  the  "hospital"  is  a  pe^ 
foctlv  oinpty  room,  in  which  a  beil  is  put  up  (occasionally)  and 
in  which  arc  placed  many  old  cases  that  come  to  the  almshouse 
in  a  fearfully  diseased  condition.  It  is  right  to  thus  protect  in 
a  measure  the  other  inmates;  but  a  bare  room  without  a  nurse 
should  not,  by  the  extromest  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  a  "  hos- 
pital." There  is  necessity  for  detention  wards,  where  the  dan- 
gerous and  contagious  cases  may  bo  cared  for.  Every  county 
almshouse  should  be  provided  with  a  hospital.  A  great  many 
in  our  county  institutions  might  be  cured  and  restored  to  use- 
fulness by  proper  surgery;  but  good  surgery  cannot  be  obtained 
without  certain  required  conditions.  It  is  time  that  the  people 
of  our  State  understand  that  the  people  in  our  almshouses  need 
better  and  more  refined  care.  Provide  for  the  almshouse  a  sep- 
arate hospital.  Put  into  it  a  trained  nurse,  who  will  give  a 
different  aspect  to  the  entire  county  institution.  People  have 
undergone  a  change;  we  have  been  educated:  we  know  more  than 
wo  did  awhile  ago,  but  we  have  forgotten  a  great  deal  about  the 
almshouse. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  economic  loss  •to  this  State  from 
tuborcnlosis.  Among  the  vast  numbor  of  agencies  actively  at  work 
in  iho  production  of  disoaso,  the  greatest  is  that  of  tuberculosis. 
We  arc  obliged  to  fight  it,  and  aim  to  check  its  ravages,  and  finally, 
bring  ab«^ut  its  practical  eradication.  The  necessity  for  the  protec- 
tioii  of  our  people  against  such  a  disease  becomes  more  and  more 
evident.  We  must  boar  in  mind  that  to  take  care  of  those  suffering 
from  tnb(Tcnlosis  is.  of  itself,  an  (conomic,  as  well  as  a  philan- 
thropic mensnr(\  We  must  make  greater  provision  in  our  alms- 
houses for  the  care  of  persons  affected  with  tuberculosis  whose  ail- 
ments are  evcrv  dav  an  element  of  danger  to  the  health  of  others. 
It  has  been  e^tiinated  tliat  the  snm  paid  annually  from  each  coimty 
for  the  su])port  of  tlu*  poor  is  far  greater  than  what  would  be  re- 
f|uired  for  the  maintenance^  of  hospitals;  and  thes^^  hospitals,  from 
their  sanit.'irv  surnnnuliugs  aiid  equipments,  would  prevent  much 
sickness,  and  many  lives  now  sacrificed  would  be  saved.  There  is 
a  large  nujTd)er  of  consumptive  poor  ])ersons  in  the  almshouses  of 
our  State.  These  persons  should  have  the  best  of  care,  and  be  re- 
moved from  all  danger  of  spreading  tubercular  infection.  A 
practical  measure,  then,  w^ould  be  to  lessen  the  infection  and  spread 
of  tuberculosis  by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  in  connection  with 
our  county  almshouses.     The  poor  consumptive  is  too  frequently 
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of  the  indigent  class,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  many  such  in 
tlicse  institutions. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  inspection  reports  of  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State  of  New  York  will  give  us  some  interesting  in- 
formation, and  will  help  us  to  understand  the  value  of  the  hospitals 
in  connection  with  almshouses  where  they  exist  and  the  need  of 
providing  hospitals  for  almshouses  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 
An  examination   of  this  report,   covering  sixty-two   almshouses, 
shows  that  the  inmates  come  from  counties  in  this  State  whose 
population  is  more  than  four  millions  of  people.     We  find  that  the 
population  of  the  sixty-two  almshouses  is  six  thousand  and  eighty- 
two,  which  includes  four  thousand  and  eighty  males,  and  two 
thousand  and  two  females  at  the  time  of  the  making  up  of  this  re- 
port.    We  find  further,  that  there  are  separate  hospital  buildings 
for  both  men  and  women  to  the  number  of  twenty-two.     We  find, 
also,  that  in  six  almshouses  there  are  separate  buildings  for  men 
only.     This  makes  a  total  of  twenty-eight  separate  hospital  build- 
ings —  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  almshouses  included  in 
^e  report.     Still  further,  we  find  that  in  the  remaining  number 
of  almshouses  where  there  is  not  a  separate  hospital  building, 
rooms  for  hospital  purposes  are  provided  in  twenty  different  alms- 
houses.    Tn  order  to  make  up  the  number  tw(»nty-eight,  which  I 
have  stated  as  the  number  of  separate  buildings  used  for  hospital 
purposes,  I  have  includcid  all  such  buildings,  regardless  of  their 
equipment  and  usefulness  as  hospitals.     The  number  includes  de- 
tached wooden  cottages,  additions  to  the  rear  of  almshouses,  small 
wooden  buildings,  annexes,  buildings  connected  by  corridors,  rooms 
in  detached  portions  of  the  buildings,  tents  for  male  tuberculous 
patients,  and  isolation  hospitals  for  cancer  and  syphilitic  cases. 
Thes(»  buildings  are  of  many  styles  of  architecture,  from  the  one- 
storv  wooden  build  in":  to  the  massive  brick  structure.        Their 
ecpiipnient  is  e([ually  varied  and  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  most 
meager  furnishings  and  accessories  to  the  furniture  of  a  wcdl- 
cijuippfd  hospital   with  operating  rooms,  containing  full  equi])- 
ments  with  instrument-cases  well-filled.     In  twenty  almshouses  we 
find  that  rooms  are  set  apart  for  hospital  purposes.     In  very  many 
eases  tlie^e  rooms  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  male  patients,  and 
women  patients  are  treated  in  their  own  rooms.     Tn  a  very  few  in- 
stances these  rooms  are  reserved  on  the  first  floor,  but  more  gen- 
erally they  are  on  the  s(icond  floor,  and  in  a  few  cases  on  the  third 
floor.     In  a  very  few  cases,  the  entire  floor  is  set  aside  for  tba 
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care  of  the  men  who  are  sick,  and  the  floor  is  divided  into  separate 
rooms.  In  mo8t  eases  these  r(X>mH  have  only  such  furniture  as  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  have  none  of  the 
modi*rn  uj^pliancA'S  and  furnishings  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  a 
very  few  instances,  adequate  provisions  are  made  for  contagious 
eases,  and  such  other  cases  as  require  isolation. 

We  have  considered  the  need  of  the  county  hospital;  let  us 
briefly  state  the  n(M'd  of  a  trained  nurse  in  snch  a  hospital.  With 
each  generation  tlie  convict iou  grows  stronger  that  wo  cannot 
segregate  the  ]>eopl(;  whom  we  do  not  like  to  see  around  —  put 
them  out  of  sight,  coulide  them  to  hired  keepers,  or  worse  still,  as 
is  often  the  eas(»,  have  them  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  cared  for  by 
innuites  as  badlv  otF  as  themselves  —  and  think  no  more  about  the 
matter.  With  each  generation,  we  are  the  more  persuaded  that 
nothing  whatever  can  discharge  us  from  personal  I'esponsibility 
toward  those  who,  l)y  any  prc»cess,  come  under  the  care  of  organized 
society.  !No  blame  attaches  to  the  keeper  and  matron;  they  do  the 
best  they  can.  I'hey  have  many  duties  to  perform.  One  cannot 
ex])ect  them  to  work  all  day  and  then  stay  up  all  night  to  nurse  the 
sick.  ^ror(»ov(»r,  they  have  usually  no  experience  or  fitness  for 
such  arduous  duties  of  nursing  as  c^xist  among  those  commonly 
found  in  a  count v  alnislumse.  If  vou  visit  a  count v  almshouse, 
you  will  find  couditions  that  require  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse 
—  not  one  condition,  but  usually  many.  You  may  see  someone 
assisting  there  who  is  an  inmate,  infirm,  inexperienced,  and  of 
more  or  less  unsound  mind.  Yon  will  find  the  kei^per  and  his  wife 
looking  after  the  bed  linen,  the  kitchen,  taking  care  of  the  milk, 
and  providing  as  far  as  they  may  for  the  sick. 

In  short,  the  county  ought  to  ])rovide  special  care  for  these 
p(o])l(>.     A  traine<l  nurse  in  a  county  ahihihouse  is  a  necessity. 

Our  statistics  show  that  then^  are  ])aid  attendants  in  twenty-five 
almshouses  in  this  State.  In  many  of  the  almshouses  embraced  in 
this  nund)er  there  is  a  trained  nurse  and  others  who  have  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  caring  for  the  sick.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  emj)hasize  the  need  ol  at  least  out*  traiiuid  nurse  in  every 
almshouse*  in  the  State  of  Xew  York.  The  objection  is  usually 
raised  that  tlie  services  of  a  trained  nnrse  add  greatly  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  county  almshouses  This  item  of  exj)ense,  in  the  minds 
of  very  many,  is  basenl  on  the  cliari>'e  by  trained  nurses  in  their 
capacity  as  private  nurs(;s.  Still  another  objection  raised  is  that 
the  trained  nurse,  hcu'self,  needs  so  much  assistance  and  waiting 
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upon..  In  the  experience  of  institutions  which  have  secured  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse,  neither  of  these  objections  are  valid 
to  any  considerable  extent.  It  has  been  found  entirely  economical 
and  most  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  secure  the  services  of  such, 
which  may  be  done  at  a  fair  salary.  Such  a  trained  nurse  will,  in 
connection  with  her  other  duties,  train  up  a  class  of  attendants,  or 
even  inmates,  to  assist  her  in  her  work,  and  thereby  greatly  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  institution  itself.  Moreover,  bv  virtue  of  her 
training  and  systematic  methods,  she  will  more  than  save  to  the 
institution  her  own  salary. 

In  my  own  experi(»nce,  aside  from  my  regular  duties  as  a  trained 
nurse,  I  instruct  attendants  how  to  give  medicine,  take  temperature 
and  pulse,  take  care  of  maternity  cases,  do  dressings,  bedmaking, 
and  take  such  care  of  the  sick  as  is  taught  in  general  hospitals.  In 
addition  to  these  duties  I  look  after  the  cooking  and  the  hospital  in 
general.  I  also  supervise  the  cleaning,  look  after  the  paid  help, 
and  attend  jx^rsonally  to  the  regular  housekeeping  duties. 

These,  then  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  which  may  be  given 
in  support  of  the  value  of  almshouse  hospitals. 

You  may  not  know  from  this  hurriedly  ])repared  and  greatly 
imperfect  an<l  in(*(nn])lete  pa[>er  how  deeidy  T  feel  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 1  ])ray  that  this  matter  may  receive  early  attention  and 
that  another  j)io|Gn*cssive  step  may  be  taktiu  by  our  great  State  in 
the  interest  of  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  Pkksidkxt. —  The  discussion  of  Miss  Pedders  paper  will 
now  be  opened  by  i[r.  E.  B.  Long. 

Mr.  Loxo. —  Ifr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  The  well- 
prepared  paper  needs  no  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  if  anything 
is  said  it  should  be  on  the  paper  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered.    She  starts  in  at  the  verv  commencement  and  then  treats 

I. 

the  whole  subject  from  A  to  Z.  I  just  made  a  note  or  two  on  the 
topic.  After  going  on  and  telling  what  the  poor  are,  etc.,  and  the 
way  they  should  be  tak(  n  care  of,  she  says,  '^  Unless  he  is  a  crimi- 
nal and  must  go  to  jail/'  "  Unless  he  is  insane  and  must  go  to  a 
State  hosj)ital  for  the  insane,"  ^*  Unless  he  is  wholly  bad,  wholly 
idle  and  disobedient.''  That  is  all  right  so  far  and  the  law  is 
complied  with  so  far.  When  a  county  judgi*  or  a  supreme  court 
judge  finds  from  the  certificate  of  two  physicians  that  a  man  is  in- 
sane he  must  go  to  the  State  hospital ;  if  he  is  bad,  indolent  and  dis- 
obedient h(i  must  go  to  a  reformatory  on  the  order  of  the  court.     A 
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poor  pcM'son,  upon  tlic  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  or 
coiimiis.sioiicr  of  charities,  must  go  to  the  almshouse  and  he  must 
l)e  snp]K>rlrd.  Now,  so  far  the  law  is  complied  ^vith  and  it  is  all 
right,  but,  she  goes  on  "  unless  he  is  an  epileptic  or  feeble-minded 
person/ when  he  must  go  to  the  home  provided  for  such  persons;" 
no\v%  she  is  talking  about  the  law;  that  is  the  law,  but  is  it  a  fact? 
1  say  emphatically,  no!  There  is  a  little  joker  in  the  law  which 
makes  difficult  an  admission  either  to  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women, 
the  Kome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  or  the  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-ilinded  Children,  and,  to  get  a  person  into  them  we 
superintt  nd(  nts  of  the  poor  must  make  application,  and  they  must 
be  accepted  before  we  can  expect  to  get  them  in,  and  then,  after 
waiting  a  long  tiuie,  we  get  the  word,  ^*  There  is  no  room." 

Supj)ose  when  a  commitment  comes  for  a  poor  fellow  for  ad- 
mission to  an  almshouse,  and  we  know  he  is  deserving,  we  say  there 
is  no  room.  Suppose  the  doctor  at  Poughkeepsie  State  Hospital 
should  say,  '^  There  is  no  room ;  take  him  back."  It  is  all  very 
nice  for  these  ])apers  to  be  read  here,  and  the  lady  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  getting  it  up.  Don't  think  I  am  criticising  her; 
I  am  criticising  our  laws.  And  I  must  say  it  is  our  own  fault. 
We  sit  down  while  they  concoct  laws  and  we  are  at  their  mercv. 

i\ow,  she  goes  on  and  asks  the  question,  "  Who  are  the  people 
left  iuihe  aliiish<nis(' ^ ''  Well,  I  haven't  a  doubt  but  that  she 
thought  that  was  just  true,  and  she  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  that,  but,  I  say,  and  you  know,  that  is  not  the  rule.  In  my 
almshouse  we  have  a  dozen  epileptics,  a  dozen  idiots,  a  dozen 
feeblc-m indeed  women  of  child-bearing  age.  They  were  in  my 
almshouse  a  year  ago  and  we  took  care  of  them.  The  great  State 
of  Kew  York  has  by  law  said  :  '^  We  will  provide  for  the  epileptics, 
the  i<liots  and  insane,  and  the  Avomon  of  child-bearing  age  —  feeble- 
minded.'' Do  thev  ?  'J'hey  tak(»  iust  as  much  as  those  commis- 
sions  see  fit  to  accept.  Xow,  I  know  if  there  is  no  room  in  the 
almshouse  we  have  got  to  make  room ;  and  if  these  commissions,  or 
men  who  control  these  institutions  were  compelled  to  take  persons 
from  these  superint<  ndents  of  the  poor,  ])roperly  committed,  just 
as  the  other  institutions  take  tlj(?m  from  the  judge,  the  State  wouhl 
soon  provide  room  for  them. 

The  paper  goes  on  aufl  then  define^  some  disi^ases  which  prevail 
in  the  almshouses,  and  starts  out  with  ''  rheumatism."  If  she 
had  left  out  the  letters  ^'  h,  e,"  and  said  "'  rum-atism,"  it  would 
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liav€l  been  better.  About  50  per  cent.,  I  believe,  of  our  persons  in 
the  almshouses  are  there  through  the  direct  effect  of  rum. 
Seventy-five  per  cent.,  80  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  are  there  in- 
directly from  that  cause,  so  that  we  have  about  90  per  cent,  there 
from  that  cause.  She  deprecates  the  fact  that  we  superintendents 
are  not  the  men  that  we  should  be.  There  is  imbecility  displayed 
in  the  nlmslioiise.  I  want  to  say,  as  Jud^e  Peckham  well  said 
yesterday,  ^^  The  most  important  office  in  our  to^vns  to-day  is  that 
of  poormaster,  and  it  goes  Ix'gging."  It  is  one  of  the  worst  to 
handle  if  you  handle  it  right.  The  offie-e  of  superintendent  of  the 
poor  is,  in  my  judgment,  most  important.  Any  lawyer  can  make 
a  county  judge,  but  it  takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  stand  up  against 
these  past  masters  who  are  couiing  up.  It  is  jnst  so  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor.  They  have  a  large  power.  They 
handle  more  money,  I  believe,  than  most  any  other  officer  in  the 
county.  The  law  defines  how  they  shall  handle  and  dispose  of  it, 
but  the  superintendent  has  a  great  latitude  in  that  direction,  and 
it  is  not,  as  Miss  Peddcr  says,  always  properly  filled. 

To  get  down  to  the  hos])ital  subject:  I  «aw  somewhere  that  the 
name  was  obnoxious,  and  it  is.  They  are  doing  away  with  that 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  they  are  ])ois(ming  old  people  after 
they  get  to  be  sixty  years  old.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  State  will  do 
its  duty  and  take  these  feeble-minded  people  out  of  the  institutions, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  there  except  the  sick  and  then  the  whole 
institution  might  be  termed  a  hospital,  but  the  time  is  not  come 
yet.  Now  we  are  branching  out  and  getting  hospitals.  Some  six 
or  eight  years  ago  AVestehester  county  built  a  very  commodious 
hospital  near  the  almshouse.  That  has  been  conducted  on  well- 
defined  principles.  We  pnt  in  a  chief  nurse  and  have  Ixen  adding 
to  the  force  until,  to-day,  we  have  five  trained  nurses.  We  found 
tuberculosis  was  so  j)reval('nt  in  our  county,  an<l  the  demand  was 
so  gr(»at  for  its  treatment  and  care,  that  I  went  befoLTc  the  board 
and  asked  them  to  construct  a  tuberculosis  hospital ;  and  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  whenever  I  ask  anything  do^vn  there  within 
reason  the  board  stands  ready  to  give  it,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
have  erect cd  a  very  fine  tuberculosis  hospital  on  well-defined  plans 
approved  by  the  State  board,  and  we  have  to-day  two  wards,  one 
upstairs  and  one  <l(>wn,  and  a  large  veranda  around  it  closed  in 
with  glass,  so  that  we  can  give  one  party  heat  and  one  party  cold, 
and  we  take  care  of  them.  We  thought  at  first  that  some  of  the 
young  incipient  cases  would  be  brought  to  us,  but  we  soon  aaoec- 
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taincd  that  that  was  not  a  fact.  I  watched  it  very  carefully,  to- 
gether with  the  doctor.  By  the  way,  we  have  two  resident  physi- 
cians and  one  visiting  physician  who  comes  there  and  is  really  in 
chargo,  but  the  young  doctors  act  under  him. 

Connected  with  this  hospital  we  have  an  isolated  part  for 
isolated  eases,  and  the  whole  is  nicely  equipped.  I  went  before 
the  board  and  asked  them  for  a  thousand  dollars  to  get  instru- 
ments and  they  gave  it  to  me.  We  cim  perform  almost  any  opera- 
tion. We  have  a  corps  of  surgeons  who  come  there  and  perform 
the  operations. 

*  We  give  these  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  just  what 
they  want,  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor.  I  don't  believe  you 
can  alwavs  cure  tuberculosis. 

ay 

I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  intended,  but  if  there  is  anyone 
who  wishes  to  ask  me  any  questions  I  am  here  at  your  mercy. 

Mr.  Noyks,  Gloversville. —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  you 
have  had  any  experience  with  the  Raybrook  Hospital.  We  have  a 
couple  of  cases  up  there  and  I  would  like  to  ask  your  experience 
with  it  if  you  have  had  any.  We  have  a  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
has  just  come  home,  improved,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Long  that  we  do  not  cure  tuberculosis  very  often. 

Mr.  Long. —  I  am  not  an  authority  on  Raybrook,  but  my  ex- 
])erience  has  been  this :  I  have  applied  for  a  number  of  patients  at 
Raybrook  and  the  word  came  back  always,  '^  They  are  not  of  the 
incipient  class."  T  am  of  the  impression  that  a  person  is  not 
usually  acecptecl  up  there  unless  they  are  j)retty  sure  of  effecting  a 
cure. 

Dr.  Ekxnett. —  In  Suffolk  count v  we  seut  a  ease  to  Ravbrook, 
a  young  lady,  and  T  understand  she  came  back  ]^ractically  well,  and 
she  liiKJ  tubrnMilosis.  A  ])erson  eomiuf::  from  liayl)rook,  is  is  not  a 
question  whether  they  had  a  bad  cold  or  not.  It  is  absolut(»ly  cer- 
tain that  they  have  tuberculosis.  There  is  no  question  whether 
tuberculosis  is  curable  or  not.  A  great  many  people  have  tuber- 
culosis and  don't  know  it,  and  get  well.  This  is  the  desire  at 
Raybrook;  to  take  patients  there  and  have  them  recover.  They 
take  the  ineij)ient  cases.  When  we  were  there*  last  year  th(\y  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ])atients,  and  up  to  that  time  th(y  had 
lost  none.  People  go  there  and  recover,  but  they  go  to  other  places 
and  recover.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
person  has  tuberculosis  or  not.  This  question  has  come  up  recently 
in  our  county,  about  establishing  a  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis 
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patients  and  some  people  object  to  it.  They  are  all  over  the  State 
in  the  almshouses.  There  is  not  a  day  in  our  almshouses  when 
there  is  not  a  patient,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  more.  If 
they  are  kept  isolated,  as  they  should  be  in  every  institution,  it 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  disease  is  in- 
fectious and  not  contagious.  We  have  a  hospital  now,  but  it  is 
not  (piite  u})  to  the  standard.  There  are  two  stories,  I  believe,  one 
above  and  one  l)elow.  I  ai)preciatc  this  paper  very  much.  There 
is  one  point  of  critieism,  and  that  is  this :  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  trained  nurse  in  those  institutions;  an  ordinary,  good,  thor- 
ough woman  is  just  as  good.  We  have  two  women  in  our  alms- 
house in  Suffolk  county,  and  we  pay  them  $30  a  month  each  and 
they  are  thoroughgoing.  They  can  do  something  else  besides  nurse 
the  sick,  and  a  trained  nurse  wt>uld  be  very  much  more  expensive. 
A  good,  thoroughgoing  woman  fills  the  bill,  I  think,  in  the  ordinary 
institution  throughout  the  State. 

Mil.  Long,  Erie. —  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  any  light 
on  this  subject  or  not.  In  Erie  I  have  been  sending  a  patient 
once  in  two  weeks  to  Raybrook.  The  plan  is  to  send  the  patient 
to  some  ])hysician  in  town  who  diagnoses  the  case.  The  result 
of  the  diagnosis  is  sent  to  the  superintendent  at  Raybrook.  He 
sends  us  notice  in  a  day  or  two  and  then  the  patient  is  sent  to  one 
of  three  appointed  physicians  and  then  the  patient  is  received  or 
rc'ji'cted. 

Xow,  when  you  come  to  make  the  statement  that  a  patient  is 
not  curable  in  the  incipient  stage,  I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken. 
iMany  patients  having  lost  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  I  have 
sent  th(»ro  with  a  temperature  as  high  as  102  degrees  or  103  de- 
irrccs  iit  cc^rljiin  i)eriods  of  the  day.  I  have  sent  them  to  Raybrook 
juid  have  scvn  them  return  to  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
inonihs  a])i)arcntly  in  good  health.  If  they  have  got  the  disease 
an<l  nnthing  is  done  for  them  they  are  sure  to  die  unless  something 
is  done  for  them  similar  to  the  treatment  they  receive  at  Raybrook 
or  els(»wlier(\  We  send  some  cases  to  Colorado,  some  to  Arizona 
and  some  as  far  as  California. 

]\Iir.  Loxr;,  Westchester. —  We  sent  some  out  there  and  they 
never  eanie  back.  I  do  not  want  to  l>e  imderstood  that  I  said 
lliev  didn't  take  anvbody  there.  I  said  I  didn't  believe  our  hos- 
])ial  woidd  be  a  success  in  curing  tubercidosis.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  our  hospital  we  could  not    In  other  words^ 
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wo  could  not  give  them  the  cold  treatment.  In  the  cold  weather 
we  cannot  make  those  people  confine  themselves  to  the  cold  air. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  a  county  hospital  can  be  made  so  that 
it  will  cure  all  cases  that  come  to  it.  I  mean  the  cases  that  we 
are  obliged  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  best  we 
(*;iii  <]o  is  to  give*  them  the  very  best  treatment  we  can  and  let  them 
<ln\vn  unsv.  A  man  was  sent  to  us  as  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  We 
|)ni  liini  into  the  tuborculosis  hospital.  lie  went  down  and  died 
within  a  few  davs.  Our  doctors  didn't  believe  he  had  tuberculosis. 
I'liat  case  had  been  examined  by  a  good  physician  and  pronounced 
tuberculosis.  The  doctors  examined  him  after  he  died  and  foimd 
his  lungs  all  right  and  his  kidneys  gone.  You  can't  make  a  mis- 
take if  you  put  it  under  the  miscroscope;  it  is  sure  to  come  out 
That  reminds  mo  of  a  story  in  the  papers  some  time  ago.  A 
man  died  in  the  west,  about  seventy  years  old;  died  suddenly  and 
thcv  examined  him.  Then  the  storv  came  out  that  he  had  con- 
sumption  when  ho  was  young.  Somebody  advised  him  to  drink 
ruui  and  he  did  until  he  died  suddenly.  When  they  examined  him 
his  lungs  were  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  I  would  like  them  to  show 
me  a  case  they  cured. 

Mr.  Xoyes. —  This  is  our  experience  in  one  of  the  cases  that 
wont  to  "Raybrook;  the  trouble  might  have  been  with  the  man. 
Tie  staved  there  for  a  number  of  months  and  came  awav  —  not 
sent  away  bv  the  hospital  —  of  his  own  accord;  w^ent  to  Colorado 
and  died.  Tie  passed  the  examination  for  an  incipient  case.  lie 
went  up  there  and  gained  in  health;  but  then  he  went  the  other 
wav,  <i<)t  discouraged  and  came  home.  Tie  went  to  Colorado  and 
(lied  rjolit  away.  Our  experience  in  the  examination  is  that  but 
a  vcrv  few  that  are  examined  are  accepted  at  Raybrook.  Wo  have 
had  ten  or  twelve  cases  that  Ihey  would  not  acce])t ;  but  a  gentle- 
man ov(  r  there  savs  thev  never  lost  a  case. 

Dr.  1>kx\ett. —  In  the  case  the  gentleman  mentioned,  where 
the  man  died  of  kidney  trouble,  it  mi<]:ht  have  been  tuberculosis 
of  the  kidneys.  A  man  may  die  of  tuberculosis  and  his  lungs  be 
])erfectly  sound.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  post-mortem  of  many  cases 
will  show  that  at  some  time  or  another  a  man  has  had  tuberculosis 
trouble.  They  find  a  scar  ojx  the  lung,  and  the  man  thnuigh  his 
envircunncnN  has  recovered.  Of  course,  medicine,  aside  from 
wliiskcv,  is  the  worst  thin<r  he  can  take.     But,  the  death  rate  has 

f  * 

been  reduced  10  per  cent,  the  last  year  owing  to  the  hygienic  treat- 
ment.   Perhaps  the  doctor  examining  him  did  not  know.    A  good 
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many  go  to  Colorado  and  they  die  there,  or  they  come  home  and 
die.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  they  must  take  the  cases  in 
the  incipient  stage. 

MiJ.  Ix)DOE. — To  return  to  the  subject  of  "  hospitals  " :  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Miss  Pedder  on  this  excellent  paper  and  the  people 
of  Onondaga  county  on  this  hospital.  In  Monroe  county  we 
struggled  along  for  years  and  years  with  125  to  140  sick  people 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  almshouse.  I  talked  about  a  hospital 
for  a  good  many  years  and  I  am  very  happy  to  report  to-day  that 
our  supervisors  have  completed  their  hospital,  and  have  been  run- 
ning it  since  February  1st.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  wards 
running  off  from  a  central  hall.  I  just  want  to  tell  my  brother 
superintendents  of  the  relief  in  the  almshouse;  when  persons  come 
down  with  some  incurable  sickness,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  take  care 
of  them,  but  with  our  new  hospital  we  just  move  them  right  over 
there  and  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  they  are  going  among 
nurses,  in  nice,  airy  wards,  and  there  is  that  great  relief  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  and  the  matron  to  be  able  to  move  our 
old  people  stricken  with  paralysis  or  advanced  heart  disease,  to  be 
able  to  move  them  over  into  the  hospital.  Then  again  we  are  able 
now  to  take  care  of  those  cases,  the  acute  (mes.  We  have  ten 
detention  rooms  for  men,  and  six  for  women.  They  passed  a 
special  law  in  the  legislature  last  winter,  giving  the  jail  and 
police  physician  permission  to  remove  a  person  without  an  order 
of  the  judge,  and- when  a  person  is  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
is  in  a  condition  liable  to  die,  they  put  him  in  the  ambulance  an<l 
take  him  up  to  our  place;  we  have  taken  care  of  considerably 
over  one  hundred  cases  of  acute  alcoholism  and  we  haven't  lost 
one  yet.  We  can  do  that  through  our  new  county  hospital  and  I 
know  that  if  you  will  get  your  supervisors  to  build  you  a  hospital, 
and  put  into  it  the  nurses  it  may  need,  it  will  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  keeper  and  the  superintendent  and  the  matrons.  They 
will  not  have  half  the  work  there  may  be  in  the  county  almshouse. 

The  President. —  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Lattimore,  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on 

"  FKAn)S  AND  SlITIlKERS." 

Nothing  provokes  a  superintendent  or  overseer  so  much  as  to 
be  deceived  by  an  applicant  for  relief,  or,  in  other  words  "  to  get 
worked.''     fee  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  impostors  and  takes 
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a  keen  pleasure  in  exposing  them  and  posting  them  on  his  records 
for  all  future  time  as  "  frauds." 

I  offer  as  exhibit  "A,"  the  person  who  places  children  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  agreeing  to  every  requirement  of  the  institution, 
and  usually  making  a  payment  in  advance.  But  he  fails  to  con- 
tinue his  payments.  Sometimes  he  leaves  town,  knowing  the  child 
will  be  well  cared  for  in  the  asylum,  and  finally  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  matron  to  have  the  child  committed.  Such  offenders 
are  criminals  and  should  be  run  down  and  arrested.  When  their 
whereabouts  are  unknown  a  reward  for  their  apprehension  would 
probably  locate  them. 

Another  hard  proposition  to  handle  is  the  professional  tramp. 
He  usually  travels  in  some  such  capacity  as  an  umbrella-fixer,  an 
alleged  old  veteran  selling  court-plaster,  or  as  a  cripple  who  begs 
near  some  large  factory.  lie  knows  his  rights  and  the  reputation 
of  the  tawn  on  the  tramp  question.  lie  expects  lodging  in  the 
tramp-room  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  and  when  ready  to  leave 
feigns  sickness  and  demands  a  commitment  to  the  hospital  or 
transportation  to  the  next  place.  In  December,  1903,  I  cor- 
resj^onded  with  sixteen  cities  of  this  State  regarding  the  feeding 
and  lodging  of  tramps,  and  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  great 
change  since.  At  that  time  the  cities  of  Schenectady,  Bingham- 
ton  and  Oswogo  neither  lodged  nor  fed;  Syracuse  and  Klniira 
iMjlhJodgcd  and  fed,  while  Albany,  Yonkors,  Troy,  Ulica,  Au- 
burn, Kingston,  PoughktK^psie,  Jamestown,  Xowburgh,  (.'ohoe.s 
and  Amsterdam  all  provided  lodging.  Could  any  fair-minded 
tramp  ask  for  better  conditions  or  territory.  It  is  time  for  a  con- 
certed movement  throughout  the  State  against  such  frauds,  and 
the  first  step  is  for  cities  to  abolish  tramp  rooms  and  quit  enter- 
tain in  a*  these  wa>^arer8. 

The  most  contemptible  of  all  frauds  and  the  most  difficult  to 
punish  are  the  "  shirkers  "  who  are  not  disposed  to  support  their 
parents.  It  matters  not  if  they  be  man  or  woman,  married  or 
single,  rich  or  poor,  they  can  all  provide  according  to  their  means. 
Here  are  some  of  the  miserable  excuses  they  usually  offer  for  not 
doing  so :  *^  I  have  a  family  of  my  own  to  take  care  of,  and  have 
bills  to  meet.  Let  her  go  to  the  other  children.  I  have  done  more 
for  her  than  any  of  them.  We  could  not  keep  father  around  the 
house;  he  would  not  mind."     While  another  spineless  ingrate 
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whines,  "  I  can't  keep  mother  because  she  disagrees  with  my 
wifa"  And  thus  the  old  folks  end  their  lives  in  some  old  tenement 
or  poorhouse. 

However,  as  I  look  through  my  application  record,  I  find 
the  frauds  are  rather  few  and  far  between,  while  most  of  the 
applicants  are  poor  and  deserving,  and  I  beg  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  digress  from  the  subject  assigned  to  me  in  behalf  of 
the  outdoor  poor. 

When  I  see  the  reports  from  the  various  State  institutions 
for  the  defective,  the  noble  work  performed  in  the  care  of  the 
orphan  children,  the  vast  amounts  expended  for  education,  pub- 
lic health,  hunumc  societies,  and  other  worthy  causes,  I  some- 
times wonder  if  we  are  equally  progressive  in  the  care  of  the 
poor  in  their  homes.  Are  they  obliged  to  live  in  dark  and  un- 
sanitarv'  ])laces?  Has  relief  increased  with  the  cost  of  living? 
Do  we  correctly  estiuiate  how  much  is  necessary  for  the  widow 
to  bring  up  her  family  decently  and  respectably,  and  should  we 
allow  her  as  much  i)er  child  as  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  in  an 
institution?  Should  we  allow  an  old  couj)le  who  have  lived  a 
lifetime  together  to  be  separated?  Should  we  allow  the  self-re- 
specting poor  to  be  committed  to  the  poorhouse  to  live  out  their 
days  therein  with  the  intemperate  and  immoral? 

I  know  it  has  been  advanced  that  a  lil>eral  aduiinistration  of 
outdoor  r(»lief  would  create  an  increase  of  pauperism.  But 
theories  are  only  for  scholars.  In  the  city  of  Auburn  we  have  a 
negotiable  relief  order,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  It  is  legal  tender  throughout  the  city 
for  everything,  except  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  never  depreciates 
like  the  order  that  is  drawn  on  some  particular  store  for  a  few 
designated  articles.  Of  course,  the  system  involves  more  caution 
and  investigation,  but  a  trial  of  almost  three  years  has  shown  no 
abuses  or  additional  expense,  while  it  has  benefited  the  poor; 
because  they  are  the  best  judge  of  their  own  needs  and  where 
to  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Professor  Osier  has  a  chloroform  theory  which  I  believe  to 
be  just  as  humane  as  the  poorhouse  theory.  I  am  ashamed  of 
both  and  believe  we  should  work  for  something  better.  Dr.  Holt 
holds  that  a  man  decreases 'On  a  3^  per  cent,  basis  from  the  age 
of  25,  and  accordmg  to  the  United  States  census  the  inoome  of 
the  average  American  is  $1.78  per  day.  Support  a  family  out 
of  that  now^adays  under  present  social  conditions,  and  how  muoh 
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can  be  banked  for  sickness  or  disability.  The  race  is  to  the  strong, 
and  the  weak  drop  out.  J^ut  they  do  not  always  die;  neglected 
and  forgotten  th(»y  live  un,  sonichovv,  somewhere,  with  that 
mysterious  endurance  described  by  the  poet: — 

**  How   much  the   lieart  may   bear  and  yet  not  break; 

How  mucli  the  flesh  may  suffer,  and  not  die; 
1  (jut'stion  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body  brings  our  end  more  nigli; 
Death  chooses  his  own  time;   till  that  is  sworn, 

All  evils  may  be  borne." 

But  there  should  be  relief  this  side  of  death  for  the  aged 
poor.  Many  worthy  jx^ople,  who  now  prefer  death  to  the  poor- 
house,  would  aceej)t  proper  institutional  care  if  it  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  became  defectives  when  they  lost  their 
wage-earning  capacity;  and  I  hold  that  the  State  should  pro- 
vide for  them  as  liberally  as  it  does  for  its  other  defectives.  I 
also  hold  that  there  shonbl  be  an  understufxl  schedule  of  amounts 
to  be  allowed  on  relief  orders,  and  that  this  convention  is  the 
proper  body  to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  Empire  State. 

1  submit  that  every  cause  must  advance  or  fall  behind.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still.  The  busy  managers  of  char- 
itable institutions  and  societies  can  be  depended  upon  to  go  ahead. 
If  we,  superintendents  jind  oversc  ers  of  the  poor,  expect  to  march 
with  them  w(^  musl  gra[>|)l(*  our  ])rol)lt?ms  and  get  in  step. 

TiiK  PifKsiDKNT. —  The  (liscMission  will  be  opencnl  by  Mr.  D.  C 
Smith,  Oneida. 

;Mk.  Smith. —  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  have 
not  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  far  as  my  office  is 
concerned,  and  perhaps  that  much  had  better  not  be  said  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  what  T  have  listened  to  and, 
therefore,  I  would  beg  to  be  excused. 

Mb.  Long,  Westchester. —  I  would  like  to  ask  ;^[r.  Lattimoro 
what  he  would  do  on  a  cold,  stormy  night  when  a  person  comes 
up  and  wants  a  night's  lodging? 

Mr.  Lattimouk. —  I  would  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
night  until  I  had  time  to  investigate. 

Mr.   Loxo. —  When  there  are  more  than  thirtv? 

Mr.  Lattimore. —  I  believe  the  riJe  would  apjdy  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Lodge. —  It  is  because  you  keep  thirty  one  night  that  they 
all  come  the  next  night.  Tell  your  men  to  go  down  to  the  Rescue 
Mission  and  you  won't  have  anyl)ody  come  to  your  poorhouse. 
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I  haven't  had  five  men  come  to  the  poorhouse  in  a  year  and  ask 
for  a  lodging. 

Mb.  Long. —  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  police  station  takes  the 
place  of  your  almshouse  ? 
Mb.  Lodge. —  No,  sir. 

Mb.  Long. — ^Are  a  large  number  housed  in  your  police  station 
every  night  i 

Mb.  Lodge. —  No,  sir. 
Mb.  Long. —  That's  our  case. 
Mb.  Lodge. —  It's  because  you  keep  t  aem. 
Mb.  Long. —  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 
Mb.  Lodge. —  I  got  out  a  great  big  notice  and  it  said  at  the 
top,  "  Tramps,  take  notice !     All  people  tramping    around  the 
coimty  begging  or  having  no  visible  means  of  employment  will  be 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,"  and  we  plastered  the  county 
with  them.    We  were  keeping  tramps,  costing  the  county  $2j600 
a  year,  and  that  went  right  down  to  $40  a  year.     The  only  ones 
we  take  care  of  are  the  persons  who  are  sick.     If  a  man  —  a 
genuine  tramp  —  comes  in,  he  is  arrested. 

Mb.  Long. —  Did  you  ever  have  one  of  those  tramps  who  ap- 
plied admit  he  was  a  tramp  ?  Are  you  going  to  turn  him  otit  in 
the  cold?    Suppose  your  almshouse  is  out  in  the  country? 

Mb.  Lodge. —  I  know  a  county  right  near  me.  The  superin- 
tendent was  keeping  133  tramps  on  the  average,  every  month. 
My  man  went  down  and  asked  him  how  he  managed  it.  He 
went  down  to  the  county  and  found  out  the  scheme.  They  were 
doing  the  same  thing  there.  These  tramps  were  going  back  and 
forth  from  one  town  to  another. 

Mb.  Long. —  I  entirely  agree  with  the  gentleman.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  knotty  questions  I  have  had  to  deal  with^  I  know 
they  do  stop  here  to-night  and  there  to-morrow  night,  and  they 
have  their  circle,  and  I  have  been  speaking  seriously  of  doing 
just  what  he  says,  putting  out  a  sign  for  these  people  who  oome 
to  me.    Are  you  going  to  turn  them  away  ? 

Mb.  LoiX^e. —  Let  me  say  to  you  that  if  you  feel  that  way, 
imder  those  circumstances  you  are  obliged  to  keep  them;  it  is 
your  duty  under  the  Tramp  Act  to  commit  them  to  the  peooi- 
tentiary. 

Mb.  Smith,  Oneida  county. —  When  I  became  superintendent 
of  the  poor  of  Oneida  county  we  entertained  from  eight  to  six- 
teen tramps  every  night  for  the  first  ninety  days ;  since  that  time 
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have  never  entertained  one  tramp.  The  first  night  there  were 
seven  and  I  answered  the  doorbell  myself,  and  I  simply  told  then^ 
we  didn't  propose  to  entertain  any  more  of  that  class  of  people. 
The  class  were  young  men,  and  simply  told  them  we  would  not 
entertain  them  any  more,  and  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  any 
tramp  at  our  door  in  a  year.  I  think  they  knew  I  meant  just  wtat 
I  said  — "  Move  on." 

Mb.  Noyes. —  When  I  took  the  office  of  commissioner  of  dvar- 
ities  they  were  in  the  habit  of  having  ten,  fifteen  and  twepty 
tramps  a  month;  they  came  up  from  the  Central  railroad,  got 
their  lodgii\g  and  breakfast,  and  went  away.  The  first  month 
the  hotel  where  we  sent  them  came  with  an  order ;  the  next  month 
there  were  two  more,  and  I  said :  "  That  ends  it."  I  went  to 
the  chief  of  police  (ind  said,  "  If  a  tramp  appears  here  give 
him  a  warm  place  and  tell  him  in  the  morning  to  point  his 
shoes  out  of  town."  We  haven't  had  a  tramp  since  that  time. 
We  give  them  a  place  to  sleep,  but  not  a  thing  to  eat;  that  is  our 
experience  eo^actly. 

Me.  Lattimose. —  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  tr^mips  are  able  to  support  themselves,  but  they  like  to  spend 
their  money  for  drink  and  they  are  not  going  to  spend  any  of  their 
money  for  lodging  when  they  know  the  city  provides  a  tramp- 
room.  If  there  is  a  tramp  room  they  will  apply,  and  if  there  is 
noiae  they  will  not. 

Mb.  Lodge. —  That  is  just  the  point.  You  might  put  a  place 
in  every  corner  and  you  would  have  every  comer  full. 

The  Pbesident. — Are  there  any  other  discussions  on  this 
paper?  If  not,  the  conference  will  close  to  reconvene  to-morrow 
morning  ftt  9 :30  o'clock  sharp. 

Me.  Lodge. —  Your  program  was  gotten  up  with  the  idea  that 
we  were  to  have  one  paper  to-morrow  morning.  To-morrow  we 
have  the  subject  of  "The  Children.'*  We  cut  out  the  Tuesday 
night  session.  We  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  time,  and  so, 
with  your  permission  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  of  the  meeting 
be  made  10  o'clock. 

¥*E  Pbesibent. —  Very  acceptable;  don't  forget  the  hour  ef 
"^Miquet  at  7  this  evening.  This  meeting  stands  adjourned 
ooaorpow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  Tbnraday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  promptly 
at  10  o'clock,  with  President  Kirivpatriek  in  the  chair. 

The  Pbesident. —  I  wish  to  announce  the  committee  on  topics. 

C.  V.  Lodge,  Monroe. 

MiM  Maby  Viba  Clabk,  New  York  City. 

C.  C.  Lathbop,  Albany. 
John  J.  Kibkpatbick,  Suffolk. 

D.  C.  Gbundeb,  Allegany. 

Tbib  Pbhsidbiit. —  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary 
Vida  Clark,  assistant  secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York,  on  the  subject  of 

"  What    Supebvisobb   and    Supbrintendents   op    the   Poob 

Should  do  fob  Dependent  Children." 

I  shall  have  to  begin  with  an  apology  to  the  stenographer,  for, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have  not  written  any  paper.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  lot  of  work;  and,  in  th*  second  place,  I  have  dis- 
covered by  a  painful  experience  that  a  poor  speech  will  go  farther 
than  a  poor  paper*  What  I  have  to  say  to  the  convention  is  in 
the  form  of  an  informal  talk.  I  notice  that  people  always  pay 
more  attention  to  what  you  say  to  them  than  they  do  to  what  you 
read  to  them. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  a  great  many  ve^ry 
important  duties  laid  on  the  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  in  connection  with  the  care  of  dependent  children,  and  with- 
out the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  supervisors  these  duties 
cannot  be  adequately  performed  by  the  superintendents  and  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  very  enlarged 
cx)mplications  which  have  been  put  upon  the  superintendents  and 
the  overseers  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which 
have  been  extended  to  the  institutions  with  the  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  dependent  children. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  now,  before  a  child  can  be  accepted 
as  a  public  charge  and  paid  for  from  the  public  treasury,  a  care- 
ful investigation  must  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  that 
child,  and  that  child  must  be  accepted  as  a  jHrop^  public  charge 
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by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  if  it  is  a  town  charge,  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor  if  a  county  charge^  and  by  the  Superintendent 
of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  if  a  State  charge. 

You  also  all  know  that  that  commitment  lapses  in  a  year  and 
must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  within  thirty  days  after, 
and  that  renewal  must  be  also  upon  a  careful  investigation  into 
the  child's  circumstances  and  the  child's  family.  To  make  this  in- 
vestigation is  a  very  great  deal  of  work.  Of  course,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  that  should  be  made  annually,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  law  and  certainly  of  the  promoters  Qf 
the  law  that  the  investigation  should  not  be  merely  an  annual  in- 
vestigation, but  it  should  be  a  keeping  track  of  every  individual 
child  by  the  public  authorities  all  the  time  and  taking  advantage  of 
any  change  that  may  occur  in  the  circumstanoes  of  that  child,  or 
of  that  child's  parents.  Of  course,  you  all  know  from  experience 
that  the  circumstances  of  a  child  may  entirely  change  in  a  very 
short  time.  You  may  commit  a  child  because  its  father  is  out  of 
work,  and  in  a  month  the  father  may  have  gotten  work  and  the 
family  will  be  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  that  child  would  be 
no  longer  a  public  charge. 

I  conclude  that  the  only  way  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law 
is  to  maintain  a  permanent  supervision  of  every  dependent  child. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  is  work  that  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  county  and  the  number  of  children. 
The  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  in  this  State  seem 
to  have  taken  this  in  several  different  ways.  In  the  first  place  a 
great  many  try  to  do  this  work  by  themselves,  this  investigating 
and  supervision  and  the  necessary  work  that  comes  from  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Townsend  gave  yesterday  the  best  example  I  have  ever 
heard  of  what  superintendents  can  do.  I  understood  he  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  poor  children  from  forty-five  down  to  seven 
in  one  year.  It  looks  as  if  Yates  county  had  been  supporting  more 
children  than  belonged  to  it  It  is  a  small  county  and  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  showing,  that  a  superintendent  shoidd  have  been  able 
*->  make  in  one  year  this  record.  He  must  have  been  working 
overtime.  Of  course,  in  a  small  county  I  presume  it  is  possible 
■'or  the  superintendent  to  do  that  work  if  he  works  hard.  It  is 
)t  possible  in  the  larger  counties,  and  the  superintendent  has 
>  business  running  the  almshouse  without  paid  assistants.  All 
this  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  any  public  officer, 
and  it  is  work  that  he  can  no  more  be  expected  to  do  alone  than 
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he  can  be  expected  to  nm  the  almshouse  without  help.  This  work 
for  dependent  children  is  work  for  which  he  needs  one  or  more 
assistants  according  to  the  number  he  has  to  deal  with.  In  some 
counties  superintendents  of  the  poor  either  try  to  do  this  work 
themselves  or  leave  it  for  the  most  part  undone.  Several  have 
attended  to  this  work  by  employing  county  agents  to  do  this  work 
for  the  county.  These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  boards  of 
supervisors  and  are  maintained  by  them  just  as  any  other  public 
official  of  the  county  would  be.  This  is  a  method  which  prevails 
in  Erie  and  Westchester  counties,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  of  that  because  there  are  several  here  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  beet  method  is  for  the  county  authorities  to  co-operate  with 
some  private  charity  to  do  the  work  for  them.  This  method  is 
employed  in  Monroe  county  and  in  Columbia  and  Rockland  coun- 
ties, where  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  employed  for 
that  work.  Of  course,  in  a  county  like  Monroe,  a  local  assistant 
is  employed,  which  method  probably  would  not  work  in  other 
counties,  so  that  the  plan  might  not  be  possible  in  all  other  coun- 
ties. The  method  that  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  well-adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  great  majority  of  the  counties  is  one  which  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you  and  one  in  which  your  interest  might  be 
enlisted. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  how  that  works,  I  will  take  up  a  case  in 
one  county  where  this  co-operation  has  been  imdertaken  between 
the  public  officers  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for  an 
object  lesson.  The  most  recently  organized  of  what  we  call  county 
agencies  for  dependent  children  is  the  Rockland  coimty  agency. 
This  is  one  of  the  small  counties  in  the  State;  its  population  is 
about  45,000.  We  learned  from  the  statistics  we  have  made  up 
there  that  Rockland  county  was  supporting  a  good  many  more 
children  than  seemed  to  be  required  by  its  population.  In  a  gc^n- 
eral  way  we  found  from  our  experience  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  in  a  county  of  that  character  the  proper  proportion  of 
dependent  children  is  about  one  to  one  thousand,  and  when  you 
get  a  larger  proportion  than  that  unless  there  are  some  unusual 
circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  be  because  the  situation  is  not  prop- 
erlv  attended  to. 

Mr.  Folks  and  I  went  up  before  the  board  of  supervisors  in  that 
•ounty  and  made  a  very  moderate  offer.  If  they  would  make  an 
appropriation  toward  the  salary  and  expenses  of  an  agent  —  we 
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Our  Columbia  county  agency  is  organized  on  the  saiiie  plan 
and  has  been  going  for  five  years.  The  board  there  contributed 
$500  (the  county  is  not  so  largo).  When  we  started  out  five 
years  ago  in  Columbia  county  they  had  about  one  hundred  chil- 
dren all  the  time.  T  think  there  were  ninety-eight  when  we  began. 
We  have  kept  the  number  to  forty  or  fifty  and  it  is  very  seldom 
we  have  gone  above  fifty.  The  county  of  Columbia  was  paying 
about  $10,000,  and  now,  I  believe,  it  ranges  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000.  We  have  made  then  a  clear  saving  of  about  $5,000  a 
year,  and  it  has  cost  them  $500  a  year.  The  financial  side  of  the 
question  appealed  to  the  supervisors  and  we  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a  financial  way.  Of  course,  our 
interest  in  the  thing  is  pretty  much  on  the  humanitarian  side. 
We  should  not  care  to  take  the  time  and  expense  if  we  did  not  feel 
that  what  was  being  done  was  for  the  general  w^elfare  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  county. 

Xow,  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  this  sort  —  a  system  of 
co-operation  between  public  officials  and  private  societies  —  seem 
to  me  to  be  several. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  made  a  permanency  in  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  agent,  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the 
agent  is  an  appointee  of  the  superv-isors  or  of  any  public  body 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  power.  In  this  kind  of  work  you  aid 
in  the  i)ermanency  of  the  tenure  of  office.  You  want  to  have  the 
same  peo])le  doing  the  work  year  after  year,  and  I  think  the  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  agent  would  be  a  rather  serious  thing.  The 
agent  should  be  appointed  for  her  fitness  for  the  position,  and  not 
for  any  political  or  personal  reasons.  Get  the  best  person  for  the 
work  and  in  that  way  you  are  secured  against  all  possibility  of 
not  getting  the  most  proper  person  for  the  work.  There  is  so  much 
saved  to  this  county  by  co-operation  with  a  private  society  which 
gives  its  services  to  this  work. 

Tlu^e  l(x*al  agencies  often  can  place  out  in  the  immediate  local- 
itv  the  children  that  needto  have  homes  found  for  them,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  find  homes  at  the  distance  required.  Our 
association  in  Xew  York  having  a  central  placing-out  agency  can, 
when  desirable,  take  a  child  and  put  it  up  at  the  other  end  of  the 
State,  and  in  that  way  do  rather  better  work.  We  figure  it  costs 
us  $25  a  child  to  ])laee  them  in  fre<'  homes.  Xow,  in  Columbia 
county,  I  think  in  the  five  years  we  have  b(*en  working  there  we 
have  ])lac/»d  out  something  like  forty  children  in  free  homes.     If 
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forty  children  cost  us  $25  each,  that  is  a  contribution  of  $1,000 
on  our  part.  Then,  of  course,  an  association  like  ours  puts  at  the 
service  of  the  locality  the  experience  of  its  employees  in  tie  cen- 
tral office  and  they  give  a  groat  deal  of  time  to  the  work.  So  in 
all  these  ways  I  think  our  association  is  pretty  well  adapted  to  do 
the  work  for  the  average  county.  Of  course,  it  sayes  the  local  au- 
thorities a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  and  it  will,  of  course, 
ultimately  control  them  because  nothing  of  importance  can  be 
done  without  the  superintendent  or  the  supervisors.  We  are  very 
glad  to  establish  agencies  in  counties  where  some  such  w^ork  is 
desired,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  your  attention  to-day  because 
some  of  the  superintendents  might  wish  to  co-operate  with  us. 
Mr.  Folks  or  I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  and  talk  at  any  time  with 
your  board  of  supervisors  and  enlarge  upon  the  plans  which  we 
have  established.  In  the  last  few  years  I  think  I  have  spoken  to 
four  different  boards  and  two  have  accepted  and  two  have  not. 
One  of  those  who  didn't  was  in  this  county  of  Chautauqua.  I 
came  out  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  told  the  Chautauqua  su- 
pervisors that  it  seemed  to  me  from  their  reports  they  were  sup- 
porting about  two  times  as  many  children  as  they  should.  They 
gave  me  a  very  courteous  hearing,  and  the  committee  w^as  very 
much  interested,  and  looked  into  the  thing  very  carefully  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  interest.  They  finally  decided  not  to 
establish  one  on  the  ground  that  they  had  a  very  nice  lot  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  county.  I  think  that  reason  is  not  a  proper  reason 
for  a  board  to  undertake  work  of  this  sort.  These  institutions 
are  boarding-houses  in  which  the  county  board  their  charges.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  institution  to  do  this  work  of  placing- 
out,  although  they  do  this  as  well  as  they  can;  their  chief  business 
is  taking  care  of  the  children  that  the  county  chooses  to  place 
with  them  to  board,  and  certain  institutions  are  made  for  the 
children  and  not  the  children  for  the  institutions.  We  have  had 
no  trouble  with  the  institutions,  and  are  on  harmonious  terms 
with  them.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared.  Of  course,  the  chief 
dutv  of  these  officers  is  the  welfare  of  those  children  who  are  the 
wards  of  the  county ;  and  if  you  feel  convinced  that  their  welfare 
consists  in  carrying  out  the  law,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  public 
officcKfl  to  see  that  that  course  is  followed  rather  than  that  the  in- 
stitutions are  kept  filled  by  children  whose  parents  are  relieved, 
and  the  children  thus  not  given  advantages  which  ought  to  come 
to  that  life  —  a  normal  life  in  the  community. 
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I  ccHnmeiid  to  you,  g^atlemen,  this  plan,  and  extend  it  to  uiy 
counties  serioufily  contemplating  this  plan.  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  perfectly  willing  to  help  you  at  any  time. 

Vice-Pbesidewt  Wisnee. —  Mr.  Gteorge  of  the  George-  Junior 
Republic,  who  was  to  have  opened  the  diacufision  on  this  talk  by 
Miss  Clark,  is  not  here.  If  there  is  no  one  who  is  willing  to  open 
the  discussion  I  will  oall  for  reports  of  the  society  agents. 

Miss  Amelia  M.  Goler,  ag«it,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Rochester,  read  the  following  paper  instead  of  giving  a  report : 

"A  Plea  fok  the  SysTEMAxio  Physical  Examination   of 
Childbbn  Before  thet  ase  Placed  in  Homeb." 

Every  worker  in  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  is  confronted  wiA 
the  problem  of  the  physically  incapacitated  child.  Children  are 
brought  to  us  who,  even  to  the  ordinary  observer,  are  apparently 
far  below  the  normal.  Such  children  have  to  be  provided  for  in 
homes,  and  for  such  diildren  it  is  very  necessary  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  child's  physical  and  mental  condition 
as  near  the  normal  line  as  possible.  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  let  me  cite  two  or  three 
examples:  A  child  whose  sense  apparatus  is  normal  so  far  as 
examination  is  concerned,  and  yet  who  is  apparently  not  bright 
is  brought  to  us. '  It  is  poorly  nourished,  has  a  muddy  skin,  its 
eyes  lack  lustre,  its  lips  are  thick,  its  growth  is  stunted,  its  hair  is 
coarse  and  dry,-  it  is  backward  in  its  physical  movements,  unable  to 
walk  or  feed  itself.  The  child  suffered  from  bad  nutrition,  from 
bad  physical  and  mental  surroundings  and  was  in  every  way  a 
backward  child.  Examination  by  a  physician  showed  no  apparent 
physical  or  mental  disease  that  could  be  so  classed.  The  child  was 
taken  from  an  indifferent  home,  placed  in  an  institution,  given 
baths  and  nutritious  food.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  mcmths 
it  was  able  to  walk  and  feed  itself,  and  manifested  a  heretofore  un- 
known interest  in  the  life  about  it.  A  child  of  twelve,  poorly  de- 
veloped and  badly  nourished,  marked  with  St.  Vitus'  dance,  was 
taken  from  a  poor  home,  placed  in  a  hospital  and  under  treatment 
became  so  nearly  well  that  it  could  be  placed  in  a  comfortaUe 
home,  where  even  still  further  improvement  took  place.  Still 
another  case  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  with  all  the  earmarks  of  back- 
ward development,  with  St  Vitus'  dance,  with  inability  to  walk 
well,  with  bad  physical  habits,  was  examined  by  a  physician,  placed 
in  an  institution  and  after  a  few  months  was  so  improved  that  this 
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child,  too,  could  be  placed  in  a  home  where  still  further  improve- 
ment took  place  in  her  physical  as  well  as  in  her  mental  condition. 
The  cases  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  are,  of  course,  marked 
t^pes  of  cases  that  are  familiar  to  every  worker  in  Children's  Aid 
Society  work,  but  there  is  still  another  class  of  cases  representing 
quite  a  different  t;>T)e  which  deserves  quite  as  much  watchfulness 
as  the  cases  I  have  cited.  I  refer  to  these  cases  that  come  to  the 
society,  who  are  apparently  normal,  who,  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
have  nothing  which  would  excite  more  comment  than  that  the  child 
is  an  unlovely  child,  and  would  not  be  received  into  that  close 
family  association  that  we  desire  for  all  our  children,  because  of 
the  earmarks  which  poverty  and  a  social  system  under  which  we 
live  have  set  upon  these  children.  Every  child  bom  into  the  world 
has,  aside  from  its  ordinary  physical  endowment,  its  five  senses. 
These  five  senses  are  not  of  the  same  keenness  in  all  children.  All 
except  blind  children  have  eyes  with  which  they  see.  Do  they  see  ? 
All  except  deaf  children  have  ears  with  which  they  hear.  Do  they 
hear?  They  have  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste  and  touch.  How 
much  do  all  these  five  senses  differ  in  all  the  children  that  come 
under  our  obsrrN'ation  ?  These  senses  miglit  be  compared  to  five 
great  gates.  They  are  the  gates  through  which  the  external  world 
enters  the  life  of  a  child.  In  the  early  development  of  the  child 
before  will  and  intellect  are  developed,  it  is  these  sense-gates  that 
we  strive  to  open  to  the  impressions  of  the  external  world.  Now 
it  is  for  the  development  of  these  senses  that  we  are  to  build  up  a 
good  all-round  physical  development  in  the  child.  Upon  what 
does  this  physical  detelopm^it  depend  ?  It  depends  upon  air  and 
food  and  water,  upon  cleanliness  and  upon  education.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  brief  paper  of  five  or  ten  minutes  to  go  extensively 
into  this  subjeet.  I  only  ask  your  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  growing  child  to  tile  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  child's  sense  apparatus,  to  a  knowledge  obtained  through  phy- 
sical examination  conducted  by  a  physician,  through  the  means  of 
sensitive  instruments,  to  an  understanding  of  just  what  the  indi- 
vidual child's  sense-apparatus  really  amounts  to;  that  is,  to  the 
measurement  of  its  sense-apparatus,  and  to  the  recording  of  such 
examination,  so  that  it  may  be  determined,  when  the  child  is  re- 
ceived for  placing  in  a  home,  just  where  the  child  is  mentally  back- 
ward. But,  for  our  purpose,  and  at  present  more  important  than 
Ibis,  is  an  attenticm  to  that  part  of  the  child's  physical  apparatus 
that  has  to  do  with  its  nutrition.       Childr^i,  like  Napoleon's 
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armies^  march  on  their  stomachs.  They  depend  for  daily  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  food  they  get,  and  upon  the  food  they  get  they 
also  depend  for  that  large  physical  development  that  takes  place  in 
the  child.  Given  the  necessary  food,  well-prepared,  must  we  not 
pay  great  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  to  take  care 
of  this  food  ?  Shall  we  not  before  a  child  is  placed  in  a  home  at 
least  see  that  its  teeth  and  its  nose  and  throat  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  so  that  no  obstructions  are  offered  to  the  passage  of 
air  into  the  lungs ;  that  those  glands,  tonsils,  adenoids  and  tissues 
that  may  not  only  obstruct  the  passage  of  air,  but  stand  as  tissues 
of  bad  character  to  absorb  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
tonsilitis  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  child  may  be  exposed! 
Shall  we  not  see  that  these  obstructions  are  removed!  The  tonsils 
and  adenoids  frequently  found  in  most  children  in  the  back  part  of 
the  nose,  not  only  obstruct  the  passage  of  air,  make  the  children 
bad  breathers,  and  thus  stunt  the  growth  because  they  interfere 
with  the  proper  aeration  of  the  child's  body;  not  only  are  they 
fertile  causes  of  contagious  diseases  of  childhood  just  mentioned, 
but  because  of  the  obstruction  of  the  normal  passage  of  air  through 
the  nose,  they  make  of  the  child  a  mouth-breather,  interfere  with 
the  development  of  its  face  and  as  they  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  face  cause  irregularities  in  the  development  of  the 
teeth.  The  mouth-breathing  child  can  usually  be  told  because  of 
its  short  upper  li]>,  its  thick  lips,  its  receding  chin,  its  irregular  and 
decayed  teeth.  The  decay  of  the  teeth  and  the  obstruction  of  the 
passage  of  air  into  the  lungs  are  thus  caused  by  the  same  general 
condition.  Tonsils  and  adenoids  thus  make  bad  breathers  and  bad 
chewers.  A  bad  breather  and  a  bad  chewer  is  physically  incapaci- 
tated. Glands  in  the  neck  swell,  the  child  has  attacks  of  tonsilitis 
or  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  throat  and  nose,  it  suffers  from  di- 
gestive disturbances  because  it  cannot  chew  well.  This  represents 
the  type  of  child  for  which  I  plead.  Such  children  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  physician  for  examination  and  for  removal  of  ade- 
noids and  tonsils,  to  the  dentist  for  the  care  and  filling  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  specific  instruction  in  the  after-care  of  the  oculist 
i  "ta^nlL    Wlien  we  early  attend  to  the  throats,  noses 

^m  whom  we  place  in  homes  we  will  not 

i^Moimens  of  boyhood  and  girlhood,  but  we 

ne  more  lovely  and  more  lovable 
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The  Pbesident. — .We  would  like  to  hear  from  Westchester 
county. 

Miss  Long. —  We  are  working  under  the  same  system  as  Miss 
Clark,  and  she  stated  the  same  cases  we  have  every  time. 

TuE  Pbesident. —  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Miss  Agnes 
Kennedy. 

Miss  Kennedy. —  I  don't  think  we  can  say  anything  more,  as 
Miss  Clark  has  completely  outlined  our  work. 

The  Pbesident. —  Miss  Clark,  I  will  kindly  ask  you  not  to  take 
upon  yourself  all  the  burdens  of  these  different  agents.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  House  of  Erie  county. 

Mbs.  House. —  I  am  not  like  the  preacher  who  always  carried 
his  speech  with  him.  I  didn't  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
report,  so  I  have  no  report  to  make.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
and  helpful  to  have  the  details  of  the  work  discussed  more  fully. 
Miss  Clark  has  given  in  detail  the  work  in  our  county.  We  look 
to  the  supervisors  for  our  pay.  We  find  they  are  very  agreeable 
in  all  those  matters.  We  have  very  many  interesting  experiences. 
As  far  as  T  am  concerned,  I  rather  like  to  have  a  child  in  an  in- 
stitution for  a  while  before  it  is  placed  out.  As  T  understand  it, 
the  Rochester  agents  get  their  children  right  from  the  home  a  great 
many  timoa.  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  manage  to  do  that. 
Perhaps  Miss  Qoler  will  tell  us.  We  have  some  children  who  come 
right  from  their  homes,  but  we  have  no  place  to  keep  them.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  can  keep  them 
for  a  few  days.  I  sometimes  keep  them  at  my  home,  but  I  don't 
like  to  do  it.     If  Miss  Gfoler  will  tell  us  we  might  be  helped. 

Miss  (Joleb. —  We  take  the  children,  dirt  and  all,  right  into  the 
homes. 
.  Mbs.  House. —  Tour  children  get  pretty  dirty! 

Miss  Goleb. —  Yes. 

Mbs.  House. —  I  received  a  child  from  the  settlement  —  Wel- 
come Hall  —  and  was  asked  to  have  the  boy  placed  in  a  home. 
There  was  a  home  ready  for  the  boy  and  he  was  brought  to  me,  and 
T  looked  Rt  him  and  mv  countenance  fell.  Mr.  Adams  said,  "  I 
have  given  him  a  bath.**  The  boy  had  slept  on  a  shack  and  his 
father  had  rheumatism.  My  washerwoman  tried  to  wash  his 
clothes,  and  it  was  really  mortifying  the  amount  of  dirt  that  came 
out  of  those  clothes.  The  dirt  came  out  and  the  water  was  black. 
We  have  a  few  instances  like  that.       There  were  several  other 
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things  I  thought  of  in  Miss  Clark's  paper  I  would  like  to  have 
heard  discussed. 

Mr.  Long,  Westchester. —  Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  talk, 
but  it  seems  to  me  something  should  be  said  on  this  matter.  I  am 
surprised  to  see  so  few  superintendents,  and  those  who  have  this 
matter  under  their  imniediate  charge,  present  here  at  this  time. 
I  looked  forward  to  the  paper ;  but  did  not  expect  such  an  able  ad- 
dress as  was  made  by  Miss  Clark,  and  the  splendid  paper  by  Miss 
Goler.  They  are  filled  with  things  of  importance  to  the  superin- 
tendents, who  have  charge  of  and  handle  these  matters.  There  aie 
two  or  three  things  that  Miss  Clark  brought  out  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  her  about,  and  one  of  them  was  —  or  rather,  I  want  to  add 
emphasis  to  what  she  stated  —  that  the  most  important  part  of  this 
work  was  to  look  after  and  to  see  that  the  children  placed  in  homes 
were  properly  cared  for.  Miss  Clark  brought  it  out  that  the  duty 
of  these  agents  is  not  only  to  place  the  children  in  homes,  but  lo 
see,  after  they  are  placed  there,  that  they  ^re  properly  cared  for. 
The  real  object  of  our  work  is  to  see  that  these  children  are 
properly  cared  for,  so  that  they  may  become  men  and  women  to  be 
respected. 

I  will  answer  for  Miss  Jessie  Long  and  Miss  Kennedy;  that 
they  go  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  see  if  the  children  are 
being  pro|)erly  cared  for.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
every  county  in  the  State  ought  to  either  have  somebody  come  ia 
and  do  the  work  for  them,  or  do  as  other  counties  have  done,  ap- 
point agents  of  their  own,  and  see  that  this  work  is  done,  and  it 
will  relieve  the  taxpayers.  One  of  the  main  things  that  I  impreaa 
upon  the  mind  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  is  this ;  if  you  send 
a  child  to  an  institution  let  me  know,  so  that  I  may  investigate 
and  see  why  that  parent  does  not  take  care  of  the  child :  and  to-d^iy, 
before  any  of  our  commissioners  of  charities  commit  a  child  to  an 
institution  they  notify  mo,  and  I  go  there  and  see  why  those  people 
do  not  keep  the  child  out  of  the  institution.  It  is  hard  to  get 
them  out  after  they  once  got  in. 

!N^ow,  just  in  relation  to  this  supervising  of  the  State,  they  can't 
always  do  just  what,  ])crhaps,  they  think  they  ought  to.  do.  We 
must  conform  ourselves  to  circumstances  —  place  a  child  where  it 

•longs. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  yesterday  with  this  public  questioa. 

hen  these  little*  waifs  come  into  the  world,  unless  great  care  ia 
iB^  they  Boon  go  out  of  it.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  heat 
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place  for  a  little  child  is  whei*e  it  can  have  an  adopted  mother, 
rather  than  in  an  institution  where  they  don^t  care  if  it  dies.  I 
am  trying  to  got  these  little  waifs  to-day  where  they  can  have  the 
sympathy  of  a  mother.  About  a  year  ago  we  had  a  little  puny 
baby  and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  die,  and  I  asked  a  woman  if 
she  would  take  it.  She  said  she  would.  I  put  that  child  out 
I  expected  it  would  die;  that  woman  took  that  child  there  and 
she  huggrd  it  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  in  a  few  weeks 
that  child  began  to  pick  up,  and  to-day  its  face  is  bright  and 
smiling:.  If  the  State  authorities  knew  where  that  child  is  they 
would  go  and  take  it  away.  As  soon  as  it  gets  large  enough  I  am 
going  to  take  it  away  and  put  it  where  it  belongs.  I  am  strongly 
impressed  that  if  wo  should  attempt  to  get  all  of  our  little  babies 
out  of  the  almshouse  into  some  families  we  would  be  doing  an 
excellent  thing. 

Mr.  TIitciicock. —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Long  where  he  is 
going  to  place  that  child. 

Mr.  Lono. —  T  will  find  a  home  for  it. 

Mr.  Trott,  Xew  York. —  As  a  number  of  different  superin- 
tendents of  the  counties  place  their  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Child  roll's  Aid  Society  of  Now  York,  in  justice  to  them  I  think 
I  ought  to  say  that  extreme  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  visiting 
of  the  children  placed  in  homes.  This  has  been  the  plan  of  the 
society  ever  since  its  organization  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  just 
occurred  to  mo  that  Dr.  Hoyt  came  to  the  society  tweiity-five 
years  ago  and  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  twenty-eight  diildreni 
I  think  it  was,  from  Saratoga  county.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  State  Board  of  Charities  to  regulate  matters.  I  was  getting 
ready  to  start  to  the  west  with  a  company  of  children,  I  have 
been  doing  this  work  for  forty  years,  and  I  suppose  I  have  plaoed 
more  children  Jn  homes  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  A 
person  in  New  York  came  and  said  he  would  like  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  transfer  of  a  company  of  children  to  the  west.  I . 
went  to  Dr.  Hoyt  and  told  him  there  was  an  opportunity  of  a 
payment  of  the  transfer.  I  took  the  children.  One  of  them  was 
a  very  small  girl  at  the  time.  She  was  placed  in  a  family^  grew 
up  and  became  society  editor  of  a  paper.  Sometime  ago  vrhsxk 
'Mt.  TTol)b(M(l  l)(camo  secretary  of  the  board  he  catne  to  us  aAd 
asked  us  to  take  charge  of  the  children  from  the  different  counties, 
which  we  have  done  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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,Xow,  then,  I  do  the, special  visiting  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
of  the  children  that  are  taken  from  the  counties.  I  have  about 
three  hundred  children  from  the  different  institutions  in  the 
State,  and,  therefore,  I  know  in  regard  to  those  children  I  have 
just  finished  a  seven  wec^ks'  visit  over  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties in  this  State.  In  the  fall  I  take  up  the  visiting  in  the  northem 
part.  We  have  special  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
to  attend  to  the  special  cases,  and  make  such  changes  as  ar^.neoes- 
sary*  I  have  visited  123  children  in  the  last  three  months,  and 
made  a  change  in  the  case  of  five  children  where  they  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  family;  in  one  case  a  death  had  occurred, 
and  in  that  case  the  man  was  very  much  attached  to  the  boy.  I 
thought  it  was  best  for  me  to  take  him,  which  I  did,  and  placed 
him  in  a  very  excellent  home,  .fifty  miles  from  there.  There  is 
a  great  advantage  in  taking  the  children  away  from  the  locality 
and  the  removal  of  them  100  or  300  miles  away.  For  instance, 
not  a  100  miles  from  here  there  is  a  young  lady  now  in  Ker  seven- 
teenth year;  her  mother  was  a  very  bad  woman,  in  some  way 
she  found  out  the  address  of  this  young  lady  and  the  mother 
lives  on  Staten  Island,  and  was  recently  married  to  a  boy  nineteen 
years  of  age.  She  has  written  to  that  daughter  and  said  she  had 
a  home  and  she  would  like  to  have  her  come  and  be  at  home 
with  her.  Under  the  circumstances  I  objected  to  her  going. 
Then  the  girl  said  to  me,  "  If  I  can't  go  back  home  to  mother, 
will  you  pet  me  another  place  ?  "  I  said^  "  Yes."  I  went  to  a 
special  agent  at  Homell  and  I  found  he  had  a  number  of  good 
homes  for  girls.  I  reported  the  case  to  him  and  told  him  I  was 
very  anxious  this  girl  should  be  cared  for.  He  said,  "I  have  a  most 
excellent  home  ready  for  her."  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  girl, 
saying  our  agent  would  call  and  get  her.  I  received  a  letter  a 
few  days  ago  saying  that  the  family  was  so  much  attached  to  the 
girl  that  they  didn't  want  her  to  go.  As  a  result  she  stayed. 
Until  she  is  eighteen  years  old  we  shall  look  after  her  and  prevent 
her  going  to  her  mother. 

Now  in  regard  to  waifs:  I  took  a  little  girl  between  two  and 

I  years  old  to  a  lawyer  worth  upwards  of  $75,000.     His  wife 

leen  me  on  the  car  with  a  company  of  children  going  west, 

having  no  children  of  hor  own,  she  said  she  would  like  to 

§  a  little  child.     T  told  her  T  would  bo  ou  the  cars  on  my  way 

the  west,  and  if  she  would  come  down  to  Elmira  or  Binghamton 

d  look  over  the  children,  if  there  were  one  she  wanted  she  could 
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take  it.  She  found  a  little  Italian  child  between  two  and  three 
years  of  age.  That  child  has  been  in  that  family  eleven  or  twelve 
years.  When  I  call  in,  I  go  as  a  visitor  of  the  family,  but  not 
to  make  myself  known  to  the  child.  When  I  called  theiie  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  the  lady  said  she  could  not  report  one  com- 
plaint against  that  child.  She  has  a  musical  voice  and  is  very 
attentive  to  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  a  brother  of  the  lady, 
who  has  lots  of  money,  said  if  she  would  take  that  child  to  Ger- 
many and  give  her  an  education  there  he  would  pay  the  expense 
of  a  governess  to  take  care  of  the  child. 

Another  little  fellow  about  two  years  old  was  taken  by  a  gi^tle- 
man.  I  met  him  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  introduced 
myself  to  him.  He  said,  ^^  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  that  little 
boy;  the  little  fellow  is  just  as  happy  as  can  be."  The  man  has 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  oil  business,  and  has  about  fifty 
wells  of  his  own,  and  he  said,  "  I  haven^t  anything  to  liv«  for 
but  this  boy,  and  if  he  turns  out  right  he  will  be  one  of  the  best 
educated  men  in  the  State.  I  want  a  boy  I  can  educate/'  He 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  a  bank. 

In  this  way  children  are  a  great  deal  better  off  by  being  re- 
moved away  from  home.  In  New  York  to-day  there  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  lawyers,  living  in  the  "  Four  Hundred " 
district.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  boy  on  the  Five  Points. 
Whenever  I  go  to  that  man's  office  I  address  that  boy  as  Mr* 
So-and-So,  but  the  father  of  that  boy  was  one  of  the  most  hardened 
cases  I  ever  saw. 

Mb.  Ives. —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  the  following 
report  from  the  committee  on  organization: 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  we  have  selected 
for  officers  of  the  convention  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor  for  the  coming  year  the  following: 

Ralph  S.  Wisner,  Ontario,  President ;  E.  B.  Nichols,  Jefferson, 
First  Vice-President;  W.  H.  Townsend,  Yates,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  J,  W.  Ives,  Wyoming,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

(Signed)        J.  P.  CARMON,  Chairman. 

J).  C.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
P.  REDMOND, 
W.  H.  TOWNSEND, 
W.  W.  COLLINS. 

Mb.  Lodge. —  I  move  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  ticket  as  read.     Motion  seconded  %xi^  OAsnrai^. 
38 
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ireM  deelafed  duly  deetei  m  offlcen  (4  the  ecntvenlkA  for  IkM 
«MiuiBfg  year. 

The .  ireamirei^s  report  was  then  prMesfcd,  and  aeoepted,  » 
MkfWBi 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Chautauqua,  June  20, 1906, 

Receipts. 

Balance  as  per  last  report $11  99 

Cantribatians  received 39ft  00 

$347  39 


Disbutsetnents. 
1W5. 
Jn6e      23.  Telegram  frcnn  oonvention 

to  Father  Kmkead $0  98 

30.  Paid  C.  V.  Lodge  printing 

bill 17  13 

Aug.        7.  Paid  F.  C.  Eastman,  ste- 
nographer    35  00 

Sept.        1.  Paid  Spendelow  Printing 

Company 200  90 

Salary  secretary  and  treas- 
urer    75  00 

Stamps  and  stationery. ...  2  60 

Express  charges  on  books . .  125 

Expenses    three    trips    to 

Btiffaio ft  00 

$338  8« 

Balance  in  the  treasury .  8  49 

$347  3S 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  IVES, 

Treasurer. 

Mb.  Lctoas. — ^Imasmucb  as  the  change  in  the  program  has  given 
9  more  tim0  than  #•  expected,  and  wc  bav^  ueed  up  tbe  ttattvr 
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on  our  program,  I  move  yoB  tbaty  wkdn  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn 
until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

There  is  an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  Auditorium  which  you 
are  all  welcome  to  attend.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  boat  will 
start  from  here  to-morrow  morning  about  10:30  o'clock,  so  that 
we  can  adopt  any  resolutions  or  transact  any  business  and  be  ready 
by  that  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  your  cer- 
tificates changed  at  the  close  of  this  session,  because  if  you  wait 
until  to-morrow  you  will  be  apt  to  be  rushed  and  miss  the  boat, 
and  it  will  also  be  hard  to  get  them. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Lodge  was  then  seconded  and  carried. 

Thb  Pkesident. —  I  would  like  to  say  before  we  adjourn  that 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  our  new  President. 

Mb.  Wisneb. —  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  This 
is  an  honor  I  appreciate  and  thank  yon  for  it.  I  hope  if  I  make 
any  mistakes  between  now  and  the  time  of  the  next  canventlon 
you  will  forgive  me  for  it. 

Mr.  Baker. —  If  you  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  I  will  correct 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  which  I  have  roughly 
drawn. 

Mr.  Baker  then  read  the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  extended  to 
its  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  and  all  the  other  ofReers 
for  the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties ;  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Dodge,  superintendent  of 
the  Chautauqua  county  institution  for  his  untiring*  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  convention,  the  invitation  for  the  sail  around  the 
lake  and  a  visit  to  his  institution ;  to  the  Chautauqua  association 
for  the  courtesies  extended  and  to  the  eittertatnmflnt  committee 
for  their  services  rendered,  all  of  which  are  duly  sq[>preeiated^ 
to  the  Jamestown  Evening  Journal  and  the  psese  q£  the  eottBty 
for  the  extended  publication  of  reports  and  proceedings  and  the 
kindly  mention  of  its  objects  and  purposes;  to  the  Hob.  Vemon 
E.  Peckham  for  his  cordial  address  of  wrioome  and  for  othet 
attentions ;  to  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Morton,  and  the  citizens  of  Cbau- 
tauqua  county ;  to  the  ladies,  the  housekeepers,  the  ^'  QiAeeiie  of 
the  State  of  New  York,''  who  are  engaged  in  assistixg  unfertur 
nate  humanity  and  graced  our  convention  with  their  presence. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Friday  morning  at  1ft 
o'clock. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

Mb.  Dodge,  of  the  committee  on  time  and  place,  reported  that 
the  time  of  the  convention  of  1907  would  be  the  last  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  the  place  at  which  it  would  be  held  would  be  decided 
later. 

Mb.  Lodge. —  I  have  received  a  delayed  letter  of  regret  from 
Dr.  Hill,  which  I  would  like  to  read.      It  was  as  follows : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1906. 

Hon.  C.  V.  Lodge,  Hotel  Atherwmm,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Lodge. — I  regret  very  much  that  the  pressure  of 
official  business  in  Albany  prevents  my  attendance  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  appointed  me  a  delegate  and  I 
fully  expected  to  be  present  and  open  the  discussion  of  Mrs. 
Porter's  paper.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  I  am  finding  myself 
pressed  with  some  extra  work  which  must  be  attended  to. 

Will  you  kindly  express  my  regret  to  the  convention  and  assure 
the  members  of  the  interest  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in 
its  purpose  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor  and  others  charged  with  the  care  and 
relief  of  the  dependents  of  the  State  ? 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mb.  E.  B.  Long. —  Mr.  President,  T  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  the  committee  on  time  and  place  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 
Motion  carried. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  take  the  trip  across  and 
around  the  lake  and  to  the  Chautauqua  county  almshouse. 

A  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent  on  the  beautiful  lake,  and 

lit  the  county  house,  where  the  delegates,   after  inspecting  this 

lodel  institution,  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  lunch. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Superintendent  Dodge 

JoA,  wife,  and  Judge  Peckham,  who  have  been  unremitting  in 

Aeir  efforts  to  make  this  convention  a  auocesB  in  every  particular, 

numt  enjoyable  and  profitable  moeXaxi^. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  waa  held  in  Eureka  Hall,  Rochester,  New  York, 
November  18  to  15,  1906,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William 
Mabon,  M.  D.,  Ward's  Island,  New  Yort 

The  Conference  brought  together  over  six  hundred  persons 
interested  in  charitable  and  correctional  work,  to  listen  to  the 
valuable  and  instructive  addresses  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  Eighth  Conference  will  be  held  in  Albany,  November  12, 13 
and  14,  with  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  of  Rochester,  as  President. 
New  Yobk  Citt,  February,  1907. 
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Alexander  Lamb,  New  York  City.  I>»onard  E.  Opdycke,  New  York  City. 

Robert  G.   Patterson,   New  Rochelle.  Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallodc,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  F.  Delano  Hitch,  Newburgh.  Rev.  Ward  Piatt,  Buffalo. 

Thomas  C.  Smith,  New  York  Cnty.  Abram  J.  Katz,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  Walter  Shaw  Brewster,  Brooklyn.  Rev.  Kdward  J.  Hanna^  Ro«bfts^<ftx. 
Mrs.   K.  Solomon,  New  York  City. 
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COMIOTTEE  ON   STANDABD  Or  liPfUtQ. 


Chairman,  Frank  Tucker,  106 

Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  White,  Brooklyn. 
Frederick  Almy,  Buffalo. 

George  W.  Gillette,  Buffalo. 
1%omas  M.  Mulry,  New  York  City. 
Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  New  York  City. 
Francis  H.  McLean,  Brooklyn. 
M.  F.  McDermott,  Brooklyn. 
Thomas  F.  Delaney,  Syracuse. 


East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Ithaca.     ^ 
Rt.  Rev.  Nelson  H.  Baker,  Victorhilt 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York 

City. 
Gates. Bamet,  Albany. 
William  L  Niohok,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  August  Falker,  Syracuae. 
Dr.  Lee  K.  F^ankel,  New  York  City. 


COMMITTKE  ON  THE  CaBE  AND  TBEATMKNT  OW  THS  SIOK. 

Chairman,  Arthur  J.  CLeary,  M.  D.,  1262  Boston  Road,  New  York  City. 


Arthur  H.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  New 

York  City. 
Louis  P.  Gfroerer,  Brooklyn. 
John  W.  Brannan,  M.  D.,  New  York 

City.  . 

R.  A.  Ross,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
Adele  Gleason,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
Annie  Damer,  New  York  City. 
Maoplm  G.  Foster,  New  York  City. 


William  J.  McClusky,  Syracuae. 
M.  Wartley  Platzek,  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Hussey,  Albany. 
James  S.  Cooley,  Glen  Cove. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard^  l^rraeuse. 
Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  AHmu^T. 
Abraham  Abraham,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Craig,  Rochester. 


COMMmTB  ON  THE  CARE  OF  ChILDBEN. 


Chairman,  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  106 

Joseph  P.  Byers,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco. 

W.  J.  Wallis,  Albany. 

John  Klein,  Hawthorne. 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue,  New  York 

City. 
Arthur  E.  Wakeman,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  Isaac  Gibbard,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 
Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Buffalo. 


East  22nd  Street*  New  York  City. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  Buffalo. 
John  J.  Manion,  Buffalo. 
Henry  Clay  Preston,  Brooklyn. 
Charles    F.    McKenna,    New    York 

City. 
Edward  Lauterbach,  New  York  City. 
Solomon  Lowenstein,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Auburn. 


Committee  on  the  DEFECTtvE. 
Chairman,  William  L.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 


Mary  Vida  Clark,  Netv  York  City. 
William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D.,  Sonyea. 
J.  A.  Douglas,  Oriskany  Falls. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Dunphy,  New  York  City. 
"UfaM'  Elizabeth    Fftrrell,    New    York 

aty. 

(&r,  J.  H.  Conroy,  Ogdensburg. 
te.  Milo  M.  Acker,  Hornell. 
idt^h   Meyer,    M.    D.,    New    York 


Mr8.  Katherine  Ely,  Binghamton. 
E.  P.  Morford,  Brooklyn. 

*  • 

lion.  "SI.  J.  Scanlan,  New  York  City. 
Hon.   Edmund  J.  Butler,  New  York 

Citv. 
John  C.  Heughes,  Rochester. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  liCvenson,  New  York  City. 
Minar  S.  (iregory,  M.  D.,  New  York 


^ 
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OOMHITTXB   ON    THE   TaZATMBST  Of   THE  ObIMINAU 

Chairman,  Col.  Joseph  F.  Soott>  Elmira. 


Mra.  ^enr7  P.  Griffin,  White  Plains. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Armstrong,  Rochester. 
Mra.  Anna  M.  Welshe,  Auburn. 
Miss  Alice  £.  Curtin,  Albion. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Wilkin,  Brooklyn. 
George  B.  Kobinson,  New  York  City. 
Hortense  V^  Bruce,  M.  D.,  Hudson. 
Richard  C.  Baker,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  C.  D.  Axman,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Buffalo. 
MorUmer  U  Schiff,  New  York  City. 
Alexander    M.    Hadden,    New   Yoilc 

City. 
Rer.  Herman  J.  Maeckel,  Buffalo. 
Charles  Cauley,  Rochester. 
Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Troy. 


Committee  oxr  Pubuo  Institutions. 

Chairman,  George  £.  Dunham,  Utica. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  WUkie,  New  York  City. 


Miss  Anna  B.  Evans,  New  York  City. 
ReT.  J.  Westby  Eamshaw,  Lowyille. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Griffith,  Troy. 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  Buffalo, 
lion.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Syracuse. 

James  P.  B.  Duffy,  Rochester. 

George  S.  Buck,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Myles  Tiemey,  New  York  City. 


Joseph  L.   Buttenwieser,  New   York 

City. 
John  J.  Barry,  New  York  City. 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New  York 

City. 
Clarence  V.  Lodge,  Rochester. 
Alden  C.  Tompkins,  YonkeTs. 
Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Schenectady. 


COMMITTKE   ON    REPOBTS    FBOM    CITIES    AND    COUNTIES. 

Chairman,  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  Albany. 


T.  E.  McGarr,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 
George  B.  Robinson,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Jesse  T.  Duryea,  Brooklyn. 
Hon.  George  M.  Hine,  Poughkeepsie. 
Hon.  John  D.  Keman,  Utica. 
Hon.  Charles  McLouth,  Palmyra. 
Salem  Hyde,  Syracuse. 


Joseph  T.  Ailing,  Rochester. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Howard,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  Z.  R.  Brockway/ Elmira. 
Charles   G.   Wagner,   M.   D.,   Biog^ 

hamton. 
Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  YonkerS. 


ROOHESTER  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION. 


Chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hiekej. 

Vice  Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Armstrong. 

aeoretary,  Abram  J.  KatE. 

ABsiatant  Searetary,  Miss  Mary  MacArihiir. 


Rev.  Max  Landsberg. 
Rev.  Isaac  Gibbard. 
Daniel  B.  Murphy. 
Franklin  H.  Briai^. 


Clarence  V.  Lodge. 
Dr.  Eugene  H.  Howard. 
Dr.  Enoeh  V.  Stoddard. 
William  F.  P^ck. 


7-iJf* 
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CAa«rm<m,  Si.  Her.  Tbopma  F.  Hklmy. 


laMo  Adlac. 

George  W.  Aldridge. 

Joe^pb  T.  Allioy. 

]iir9.  Charles  E.  Angle. 

Jofliah  Anstioe. 

Mi89  Mioy  S.  AxiUu>ny. 

Louis  M.  AutisdaJb. 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Arnold. 

H.  F.  Atwood. 

Miss  Jessie  Baoon. 

Robert  A.  Badger. 

W.  F.  Belkam. 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour. 

William  O.  Barry. 

Edward  Bausdi. 
Mrs.  Q.  D.  B.  Bonbdght. 
Harold  P.  Brewatar. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Brewster. 
Charles  Cauley. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Oook, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Cool 
J.  T.  Cunning^m. 
Eugene  T.  Curtis. 
Thomas  J.  Devine. 
John  F.  Dinkey. 
William  Drescher. 
Walter  B.  Duil^. 
George  Eastman. 
Albert  B.  Eastwood. 
Hiram  H.  Edgerton. 
Frank  T.  Ellison. 
Dr.  Simon  L.  Eisner. 
H.  K.  Elston. 
Dr.  William  S.  Ely. 
Louis  J.  Ernst. 
Dr.  Porter  Farley. 
Albert  O.  Fenn. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Foot^. 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  M.  Ford. 
D.  M.  Garson. 
Dr.  George  W.  Goler. 
Hon.  James  S.  Gralma. 
I/mis  Grfesheimer. 
Ifn.  Oeoige  D.  Hale. 
Oaoiye  W.  Ham. 
R«r.  V.  J.  Hargathrr. 


Edward  Baania. 
Heiuy  B.  WMktam^. 
Mrs.  Sumner  Hi^nnurd. 
Joseph  P.  Qeniy. 
Mrs.  B.  U.  HofhefaML 
Mrs.  Grasger  A.  HoUlaier. 
Mrs.  A,  B.  Qaoii. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Hopkina. 

Walter  S.  HubbelL 
Mra.  Bmtj  F.  Huntington. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Ingersoll. 
John  M.  !¥«■. 

S.  F.  Jenkins^  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  U  Judion. 

Mrs.  J.  Gaorge  Kaelbar. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kalhfleitdi, 

William  A.  KilUii. 

Harold  a  Kimball. 

Mrs.  William  8.  Kimball. 

Mrs.  Emil  Kuichling. 

Rev.  Max  Landaberg. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lee. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lee. 

J.  H.  Lempert. 

Hon.  Merton  E.  Lewis. 

Carl  F.  Lomb. 

Max  Lowenthal. 

John  D.  Lynn. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Macomber. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Macomber. 

Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Mahon. 

Henry  C.  Maine. 

J.  C.  McCurdy. 

Horace  McGuire. 

Mra  W.  J.  MeKelvey. 

Percy  R.  McPhail. 

Rl  Rev.  &  J.  McQuaid. 

Joseph  Michaels. 

Rev.  Nelson  Millard. 

Wtlliam  Miner. 

£.  Q.  MhMV. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Morgan. 

Mra.  William  C.  Morey. 

Mrs.  William  6.  Morse. 

Samuel  P.  Moulthropi 
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MrB.  EdwATd  W.  Mulli|;aii. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  MuTf^tiy . 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  NmIi. 
Rev.  J.  fl.  O'Brien. 
Joseph  O'Connor. 
Hon.  J.  M.  E.  O^rndy. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Oothaut. 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  08f[oo(l> 
Oriff  D.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Erickson  Perl^iivi. 
Mrs.  Oilman  N.  Per^Qi. 
N.  P.  Pond. 
Charles  B.   Potter. 
Pierre  Purcell. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Rainea. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rohinson. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Rochester. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Rodenheck. 
Clinton  Rogers. 
Hon.  Oeorge  F.  Roth. 
Irving  Rouse. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Samson. 
Eugene  Satterlee. 
Isadore  Schlitzer. 
Hiram  W.  Sibley. 


Mrs.  Rufus  A.  Siblej. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sobla. 

Louis.  K.  Stein. 

Hon.  J.  B.  M.  StephflHi. 

Morley  A.  Stem. 

Dr.  Enoch  V.  Stoddard. 

Dr.  Augustus  H.  ^ti^oof , 

Henry  A.  Strong. 

Hon.  Arthur  E.  Sutbe^Iapd. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor. 

M.  H.  Van  Bergh. 

Eugene  Van  Voorhls. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Vamum. 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Foster  Warner. 

George  B.  Watkins. 

Mrs.  £.  P.  Wellington. 

Hon.  William  E.  Werner. 

Julius  M.  Wile. 

Solomon  Wile. 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Willard. 

Martin  E.  WoUf. 

Mm,  C.  Wqodhury. 

Alfred  Wright. 

Philip  H.  Yai 


CJuUrman,  SeiVk  tluVM  ^  Ci«Hir,  Master  ci  RochestMT. 

Wio^Jmrnm^  Nfs.  J.  Breck  PssWm. 


Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Ailing. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Armstrong. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Barry. 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Baum. 
Mrs.  William  Bausch. 
Mrs.  Lewis  Bigelow. 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Briggs. 
Martin  F.  Bristol. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Buell. 
Hon.  George  A.  Camahan. 
Rev.  Rob  Roy  Converse. 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Craig. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Culkin. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Cutler. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Danforth. 
Mrs.  Ira  Davenport. 
Hon.  John  M.  Davy. 


Ut^  William  Dreseher. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Daily. 

Mm  WIMmh  Eastwood. 

Mrs.  Albert  0.  tffOX^ 

Thomas  W.  Finncane. 

Mnu  William  0.  Gannett^ 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Garson. 

Mrs.  Isaae  Gibbard. 

Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Hamilton. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hanna. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Higgins. 

Mrs.  George  0.  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Howard. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Hejt. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kaelber. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Kata. 

A.  B.  Lamberton. 

Mrs.  Max  Landsberg. 
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Prof.  8.  A.  Lattimore. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  LattimorB. 
Alexander  M.  Lindsay. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Lodge. 
Henry  Lomb. 
Edmund  Lyon. 
Francis  B.  Mitchell. 
John  E.  Morey. 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Murphy. 
Dr.  T.  A.  (THare. 
Rev.  A.  M.  CNeilL 
Dr.  Rush  Rhees. 
Lewis  P.  Ross. 


Mrs.  D.  Rosenberg. 
Mrs.  Hiram  W.  Sibl^. 
Mrs.  William  £.  Sloan. 
Dr.  William  P.  Spratling. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins. 
Mrs.  Morliey  A.  Stem. 
Mrs.  Enoch  V.  Stoddard. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Taylor. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Watkins. 
Rev.  M.  R.  W^ter. 
Mrs.  Charles  Weiss. 
Mrs.  Julius  M.  Wile. 
Ernest  R.  Willard. 


William  Bausch. 
T.  B.  Dunn. 


Finance  Committeb. 
Chairman,  Daniel  B.  Murphy. 


Dr.  Eugene  H.  Howard. 
Abram  J.  Ka.tz, 


Entebtainmsnt  Committbb. 
Chairman,  Clarence  V.  Lodge. 


MUr  fjura  E.  Aldridge. 
Mrs.  William  W.  Armstrong. 


Franklin  H.  Briggs. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Barry. 


Musio  AND  Dboobations  Committee. 

Chairman,  Miss  Millie  J.  Bristol. 
MrM.  8.  Louis  Ettenheimer.  Miss  Fannie  A.  Moran. 

jtbess  Committee. 
Chairman,  William  F.  Peck. 
Mm.  Joseph  0*Connor.  Rev.  Isaac  Gibbard. 


William  Miller. 


Badge  CoMMrmB. 

Frank  J.  Hone. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Tuesday  Evening,  Novembeb  13,  1906. 
Subject:     Standard  of  Living. 

8:00  P.  M.   Opening  prayer   by  Rt.   Rev.   Bernard  J.  McQuaid,   Bishop  of 

Rochester. 
Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  G.  Cutler,  Mayor  of  Rochester. 
President's  address,  William  Mabon,  M.  D. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  of  Living  by  the  Chairman, 

Frank  Tucker,  Vice-President  Provident  Loan   Society,  New 

York  City. 
9:00  P.  M.  Puper,  *' The  Relation  Between  Standards  of  Living  and  Stand- 
ards of  Compensation,"  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  General  Man- 
ager, United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Professor  of  Social 
Kconomy,  Columbia  University;  Director,  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

9:30  P.  M.  Paper,  ''A  Study  of  the  Minimum  Cost  of  an  Adequate  Standard 

of  Uving,"  by  Miss  Caroline  Goodyear,  District  Agent,  New 

York  Charity  Organization  Society.  Discussion  opened  by 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  White,  Supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities,  Brooklyn. 
Benediction  —  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  President,  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary. 
10:30  p.  M.  Reception  to  delegates  on  part  of  Local  Committee  —  dining- 
room.  Eureka  Hall. 


Wednesuat  Mobnino,  Novembeb  14,  1906. 

Subject:     Care  of  Children. 

10:00  A.  M.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 

10:30  A.  M.     n<'port  of  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 

Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

10:45  A.  M.    Paper,   "Institutional   Problems,"   by   Dr.   Hortense   V.    Bruce, 

Superintendent,  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

11:0.')  A.  M.  Discussion  opened  by  Solomon  Lowenstein,  Superintendent,  He- 
brew Orplian  Asylum,  New  York  City. 

11:15  A.  M.   General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

11:35  A.  M.  Paper,  "After  the  Institution,  What?"  by  Hon.  Robert  J.  Wil- 
kin, presiding  justice.  Children's  Court,  Brooklyn. 

11  :r)5  A.  M.     Discussion  opened  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  The  Cathedral* 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

12:05  p.  M.    General  discussion.  Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
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Wednesday  Aftebnoon,  Novembeb  14,  1906. 

Subject:     Care  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes. 

2:30  P.  M.   (General  business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  P.  M.   Report  of  the   Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Poor   in  Their 

Homes,  by  the  Chairman,  William  H.  Allen,  General  Agent, 

New   York   Association   for  Improving  the   Condition  of  the 

Poor. 
3:20  P.  M.    Paper,   "Home   Needs    Revealed   at   School,"   by   Hon.   Thomas 

Darlington,  Health  Commissioner,  New  York  City. 
3:40  P.  M.    Discussion  opened  by  Charles  E.  Finch,  Rochester. 
3:60  P.  M.   General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
4:10  P.  M.    Paper,  '^Relief  Problem  in  the  Smaller  Community,"  by  Mrs. 

E.  Kuichling,  Rochester. 
4:30  P.  M.   Discussion    opened    by    Miss    Anna    B.    Pratt^    Department    of 

Relief,  Elmira. 
4:40  P.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
5:00  P.  M.    Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

WEa)NESDAT  Evening,  Novembeb  14,  1906. 
Subject:     Public  Institutions. 

8:00  P.  M.   General  business  of  the  Conference. 

8:30  P.  M.   Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Institutions  by  the  Chair- 
man, George  E.  Dunham,  editor  Utica  Press. 

8:50  P.  M.     Paper,    **  Some     Foreign    Methods,*'    by    Hon.    William    Cary 

Sanger,    ex-Coniniissioner    to    the    International    Red    Cross 
Congress. 

9:10  P.  M.    Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  President  Union 
College,  Schenectady. 

9:40  P.  M.     Paper,  "Our   Public   Charities,"  by   Hon.   Robert  W.  Hebberd, 

ex-Secretary  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities;    Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities,  city  of  New  York. 
10:00  p.  M.     Discussion  opened  by  William  B.  Buck,  former  Superintendent 

of  Inspection,  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
10:10  P.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Thursday  Morning,  No>^£mber  16,  1906. 

Subject:     Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 

10:00  A.  M.    General  business  of  the  Conference. 

10:30  A.  M.    Report  of  the  Committ(.*e  on  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  by  the 

Chairman,   Col.   Joseph    F.   Scott,   Superintendent,   New   York 

State  Refoniiatxiry,   Elmira. 
10:60  A.  M.    Paper,  "  Treatment  of  the  Female  Offender,"  by  Miss  Katherine 

Bement  Davis,  Superintendent,  New  York  State  Reformatory 

for  Women,  Bedford. 
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11:20  A.  M.     Discussion    opened    by   Miss    Alice   E.   Curtin,    Superintendent, 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion. 

11:20  A.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

11:40  a.m.     Paper,    "The    Juvenile    Delinquent,"    by    Prof.    Franklin    H. 

Briggs,    Superintendent    State    Agricultural    and    Industrial 

School,  Rush. 
12:00  M.  Discussion  opened  by  Joseph   P.  Byers,  Superintendent,  House 

of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. 
12:10  P.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
12:30  P.  M.    Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

Thubsday  Afternoon,  November  15,  1906. 
Subject:     Study  and  Care  of  the  Defective. 

2:30  p.  M.    General  business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  p.  M.     Roport  of  tlie   Committee  by  Dr.   William  L.  Russell,  Medical 

Insiwctor  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
3:20  P.  M.    Paper,  **  Mental  Defect   and  Crime,"   by  Dr.  Robert   B.   Lamb, 

Superintendent,   ^Matteawan   State  Hospital   for  the  Criminal 

Insane,  Matteawan. 
3:40  P.  M.     Discussion    opened    by    Frank    L.    Christian,    M.    D.,   attending 

pliysician,  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 
3:50  P.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
4 :  10  P.  M.  Paper,    "  The    Relation   of    Immigration    to    the    Prevalence   oi 

Insanity   in   New   York    State,"   by   Dr.   Thomas   W.    Salmon, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 

Hospital  Service. 
4:30  P.  M.     Di^(•ussion  opened  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  President,  State 

Commission  in  Lunacy. 
4:40  P.  M.    General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
5:00  P.  M.    Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

Thursday  Evening,  November  15,  1906. 

Joint  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Academy  of  Medicine  with  the  Conference. 

Subject:     Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Sick. 

8:00  p.  M.    General  business  of  the  Conference, 

8:30  P.  M.    Report    of    the    Committee    by    the    Chairman,   Dr.    Arthur   J. 

O'Leary. 
8:50  p.  M.    Paper,  "Care  of  the  Indigent  Sick  in  Their  Homes  with  Special 

Reference  to  Tuberculosis,"  by  James  Alexander  Miller,  M.  D., 

Ik'Uovuo  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
9:10  P.  M.    Discussion  opened  by  Adele  Gleason,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
0:20  P.  M.    General   discussion, 
9:40  p.  M.  Paper,    *' War    Against    Disease,"    by    Dr.    Livingston    Farrand, 

^^(H•R'lary,  National   Committee  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 

of  Tuberculosis. 
10:00  p.  M.  Discussion    o]K»ncHl   by   William   H.   Guilfoy,  .M.   D.,   Register  of 

Vital  Statistics,  New  York  City. 
10:20  P.  M.    Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 


THE  SEVENTH  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  IS,  8  P.  M. 

President  Mabon  :  Our  proceedings  will  be  opened  by  prayer 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Rochester. 

Bishop  Hickey:  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  by  whose  power 
all  creatures  have  been  made  and  are  sustained,  deign  to  graciously 
regard  this  assembly  convoked  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruc- 
tion of  its  members  and  the  alleviation  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted  and  the  wayward.  In  Thy  all-wise  dispen- 
sations Thou  dost  permit  the  hand  of  trial  to  rest  upon  Thj 
creature,  man ;  but  in  the  hour  of  need  Thou  dost  also  provide  a 
helper  and  protector. 

May  they  to  whom  strength  and  abundance  have  been  given 
ever  recognize  in  the  infirm  of  mind  or  body  Thy  handiwork  and 
their  brethren.  May  the  deliberations  of  this  body  be  actuated 
and  inspired  by  that  golden  charity  which  is  as  broad  as  Heaven, 
ns  deep  as  eternity  and  as  eternal  as  Thy  most  sacred  name. 

May  the  work  of  this  Conference  bring  peace  to  the  troubled 
of  heart,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  hope  to  the  heavily  laden, 
strength  to  the  weak  and  happiness  to  those  who  spend  them- 
selves in  the  sacred  cause  of  dependent  humanity. 

May  Thy  spirit  guide  and  guard  our  nation  and  its  people,  so 
that  at  all  times  and  for  all  men  the  watch  word  may  be  "  Peace 
and  Charity" — Amen. 

The  President:  It  now  gives  me  pleasure,  great  pleasure,  to 
introduce  to  this  Conference  the  Hon.  James  G.  Cutler,  Mayor  of 
Rochester. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Cutler. 

!^^r.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference:  —  Profoundly 
impressed  witli  the  extent,  to  which  this  Conference  is  representa- 
tive of  humanity,  and  of  humanity  in  \la  Xsto^A^aX  ^Qvi^!fc\f^^Ti.\ 
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that  here  are  met  together,  for  a  grandly  beneficent  purpose,  men 
and  women,  without  regard  to  any  of  those  artificial  barriers  of 
race  or  of  religious  creeds,  which  in  times  past  have  sometimes  been 
n  hindrance  to  such  co-operation,  I  feel  it  to  be  at  once  an  agree- 
able duty,  and  a  high  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  the  city. 

So  many  important  questions  now  press  for  solution  in  the 
National,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Municipal  field,  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man,  indeed,  who  should  venture  upon  an  attempt  to 
determine  and  define  the  exact  relation  to  other  public  service, 
and  the  final  significance,  of  the  great  interests  which  are  repre- 
sented here. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  to  specialize  in  active  interest,  and  in 
organized  effort,  while  necessary  to  effective  work,  creates  a  con- 
dition of' mind  in  which  balance  and  proportion  may  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  which  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  in  all  public 
service,  and  in  all  discussion  of  public  questions. 

Few  citizens  render  very  important  assistance  in  public  con- 
cerns, unless  inspired  by  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  commanding 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  cause  in  which  their  efforts  are 
enlisted,  and  if  this  effort  be  isolated,  narrowness  of  view  is  em- 
phasized and  intensified. 

So  that,  in  every  department  of  public  work,  it  has  come  about 
that  men  and  women  are  meeting  for  conference  and  comparison 
of  views  and  experiences,  and  no  one,  at  all  familiar  with  the 
great  advance  in  re(*ont  years  in  sanity  and  efficiency  of  correc- 
tional and  charitable  work  in  the  State,  can  doubt  the  value  of 
these  meetings  suirgcsted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1898, 
and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  interesting  to  us,  who  are  at  home 
in  lioehostcr,  to  renKMiibor,  that  on  the  Committee  appointed  to 
arrange  the  tirst  (\)nfercnco  in  Albany,  in  1900,  was  that  esteemed 
citizen  of  Rochester,  now  the  President  of  the  Board. 

It  would  be  improper  for  one  like  myself,  lacking  experience, 
and  speaking  to  the  most  distincrnislied  ropresontativos  of  chari- 
table and  correctional  Work  in  the  Slate,  to  discuss  any  of  the 
important  matters  which  will  occupy  yonr  attention,  or  to  make 
anything  more  than  this  passing  allusion  to  the  incej)tion  and  work 
''^  the  Conference. 

ut,  with  noarlv  four  vcnrs  of  ofllcinl  rt^lntion  to  the  correctional 

charitable  work  of  the  third  citv  in  the  State,  and  from  such 

ideration  of  these  matters,  as  occii])ation  with  a  mass  of  other 

Mil  and  responsibility  has  permiUcd,  1  le^\  \\\^t.  I  may  venture 
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to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  rapid  progress  is  now  making  upon 
right  lines. 

In  charitable  work  the  aim  is  now,  if  I  understand  it,  to  relieve 
the  needy,  and  to  do  this,  so  far  as  possible,  without  destroying 
self-respect  and  personal  initiative;  and,  perhaps,  this  suggests  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  charitable  work,  and  the  greatest  evil  which 
was  characteristic  of  it  before  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
interested  and  intelligent  study  and  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  correctional  work,  statute  made  crime  is  now 
often  seen  to  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  young,  the  de- 
linquency produced  by  environment,  calling  loudly  for  help  and 
encouragement  in  improved  surroundings,  rather  than  for  punish- 
ment which  degrades  and  makes  hopeless,  and  the  work  of  the 
probation  or  parole  officer  is  coming  to  be  valued  in  its  true  im- 
portance, both  morally  and  economically. 

For  this  last  enlightenment  we  are  here  much  indebted  to  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  who,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  has  advocated 
this  line  of  helpfulness  to  the  unfortunate,  and  proved  its  com- 
pelling power  for  good  in  her  own  untiring  service  in  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Police  Court. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  there  has  been  such  work  done  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Ailing,  and  a  number  of  other  devoted  women,  whose 
efforts  in  this  direction  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 

However,  if  I  should  mention  all  of  Rochester's  disinterested 
workers  in  the  charitable  field,  I  should  occupy  far  too  much  time, 
and  one  more  reference  of  this  kind  must  content  me. 

When,  for  a  brief  period  in  1900,  it  was  devolved  upon  me,  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  to  come  into  almost  daily  con- 
tact with  the  darker  side  of  city  life,  there  was  an  oocasional 
visitor,  whose  broad  charity,  whose  human  sympathy,  was  an  in- 
spiration and  a  benediction.  I  believe  that  it  was  to  his  suggestion 
and  initiative  that  we  owe  the  segregation  of  various  classes  in  the 
State  Industrial  School,  in  the  cottage  system,  as  now  being 
applied  to  that  institution. 

His  Church  has  called  him  to  an  important  post  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  but  no  such  company  as  this  assembled  in 
Rochester  can  fail  to  think,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  appre- 
ciation, of  the  charitable  work  and  influence  of  one,  whom  it  seems 
difficult  to  speak  of  by  any  other  name  than  that  by  which  he  is 
still  affectionately  remembered,  and  which  comes  as  naturally  to 
the  lips  of  those  of  other  faiths,  as  to  those  of  hU  o^WTL"^ws^'^^^^w^ 
still  call  bim  Father  Hendrick. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  temptation  to  speak  of  tbo  work  of  local 
charitable  societies,  but  time  would  fail  me  to  do  the  subject  any- 
thing like  justice.  The  Rochester  Female  Charitable  Society, 
organized  in  1822,  and  which  for  eighty-four  years,  therefore,  has 
ministered  here  to  the  sick  poor,  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  much  younger,  but  doing  splendid  work  on  the  lines  of 
careful  investigation  and  helpfulness,  must  be  mentioned,  the 
last  owing  much  of  its  success  to  the  patient,  tactful  and  untiring 
work  of  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Arnold,  its  Secretary. 

No  doubt  there  are  others,  to  which  reference  should  be  made, 
but  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  here  only  for  a  special  purpose, 
and,  so  without  detaining  you  longer,  let  me  say  again,  and  with 
all  sincerity,  that  you  are  cordially  welcome,  and  the  people  of 
Rochester  wish  that  every  success  may  attend  your  meeting  here. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  the  Conference  appreciates  the 
most  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester.  Coming  as  we  do  from  all  parts  of  the  State  this 
welcome  is  not  totally  unexpected,  because  we  all  appreciate  that 
the  reputation  of  Rochester  for  hospitality  is  as  great  and  as 
extensive  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  our  State. 

The  next  subject  on  our  program  is  the  President's  address. 

Address  of  William  Mabon,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Rochester,  Xovembkr  13,  1906. 

In  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  of  this  Con- 
ference, let  me  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

By  training  and  experience  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  institutions  erected  and  maintained  bv  the  State  than  I  am  with 
private  charitable  work,  and  hence  the  review  of  the  year's  work 
is  limited  to  the  two  great  departments  having  supervision  of 
State  institutions,  namely,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

During  the  year  there  bas  been  little  legislation  of  a  noteworthy 
character  affecting  institutions  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  enact  a  law 
providing  for  a  more  complete  system  of  ])robation,  but  after  full 
consideration,  the  Legij^latnre  in  its  wisdom  decided  that  it  would 
not  pass  the  bills  prepared  by  the  Commission,  one  of  which 
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Bought  to  put  the  probation  work  in  charge  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  special  commissions  having  to  do 
with  matters  pertaining  to  charities  and  corrections  is  question- 
able, and  as  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  and 
the  Legislature  in  reference  to  a  permanent  probation  commission 
was  imderstood,  the  promoters  of  the  measures  endeavored  to 
place  all  this  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which,  it  was  felt,  should  have  the  general  oversight  of 
the  charitable  activities  of  the  State,  except  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  Naturally,  reforms  move  slowly  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  measure  so  radical  as  was  proposed  by  the  Pro- 
bation Commission  would  receive  either  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  of  all  the  friends  of  reform.  The  Legislature  apparently 
believed  that  the  experiment  had  not  been  carried  on  long  enough 
under  existing  laws  to  warrant  radical  changes  in  present  methods. 
The  proposition  to  take  the  supervision  from  the  courts,  where  it 
now  rests,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  central  board  was  too  new 
to  find  general  favor,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  place  the 
probation  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  than  to  have  established  an  additional  special  State 
Commission. 

The  Legislature  did,  however,  establish  a  special  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State.  Two 
years  ago  a  similar  commission  submitted  a  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commission, 
which  proposition  was,  at  that  time,  viewed  with  disfavor. 

Doubtless,  the  new  inquiry  to  be  carried  on  by  this  special 
commission  for  the  blind  will  be  productive  of  some  good,  but  the 
recent  organization  of  the  new  "Association  for  the  Blind,"  which 
was  incorporated  in  A{)ril,  1906,  will  be  productive  of  more 
benefit  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  State  than  will  come  from  the 
iii([uiry  of  the  State  Coininission.  This  association  does  not 
propose  to  confine  itself  to  inquiries,  but  will  seek  to  put  into 
action  plans  for  giving  the  adult  blind  opportunities  for  instruo- 
tion  and  work. 

Another  iriipcTrtant  law  removes  the  State  reformatory  at 
Napanoeh  from  the  control  of  the  Prison  Department  of  the 
State.  Tlereaftor,  it  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  "  State 
13oard  of  Keformatory  Managers,"  which  Board  is  composed  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  two  other 
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members  appointed  bv  the  Governor.  Thus  at  last  is  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  the  State  in  establishing  the  Reformatory 
at  Napanoch^  and  it  will  be  identified  henceforth  with  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  methods  and  class  of  work,  as  well  as  in  manage- 
ment. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  advocated  the  enlargement  of 
several  State  charitable  institutions,  especially  those  devoted  to 
reformatory  purposes  and  those  having  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic.  The  Legislature  made  provision  for  new 
buildings  at  Hudson  for  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Girls, 
and 'also  for  new  buildings  for  two  State  reformatories  for  women, 
located  respectively  at  Bedford  and  Albion.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Training  School  for  Girls,  the  population  has  increased 
80  rapidly  that  there  are  now  more  girls  in  the  training  school 
than  were  ever  in  the  institution  heretofore.  The  change  in  its 
character  from  a  house  of  refuge  for  women  to  a  training  school 
for  young  girls  must  necessarily  result  in  further  enlarge- 
ment. The  character  of  its  instruction  and  training  has  changed 
to  correspond  with  its  new  field  of  work.  All  the  older  inmates 
have  been  discharged  and  the  entire  population  now  consists  of 
girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  the  great  majority  of  whom 
there  is  a  hopeful  future. 

In  the  case  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  neces- 
sity for  enlargement  is  recognized  by  all  the  county  officials,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  class  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  but  provision  by  the  Legislature  is  not  made  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  keep  pace  with  the-  feeble-minded  population 
of  the  State.  There  should  be  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
and  the  change  of  policy  advocated  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties should  be  adopted  without  unnecessary  delay.  This  naturally 
requires  the  immediate  enlargeineiit  of. the  custodial  asylum  at 
Newark,  or  the  erection  of  a  similar  institution  in  another  part 
of  the  State,  in  order  to  provide  for  women  of  this  class  who  are 
now  maintained  at  Rome,  and  who  would  then  be  removed  to  an 
institution  where  women  onW  were  maintained. 

The  enlargement  of  (^raig  (^olony  is  a  crying  uocessity.  An 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  during  tlio  winter  to  secure  an 
appropriation  which  would  provide  accommodations  of  a  custodial 
character  for  about  six  hundred  j)ati(*nts  now  in  the  colony,  who 
belong  to  what  may  be  termed  the  helpless  class.  In  consequence, 
the  desirable  segregation  of  the  custodial  class  of  epileptics  at  the 
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colony  must  be  deferred  until  some  later  time  when  a  more  liberal 
and  broader  policy  in  the  management  of  our  State  charitable 
institutions  will  obtain. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "  The  Defective  "  will  un- 
doubtedly give  you  a  review  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  year, 
particularly  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, but  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
matters  of  interest  at  this  time.  The  Legislature  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  for 
building,  by  increasing  the  per  capita  cost  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
against  four  hundred  dollars  for  previous  years,  while  for  build- 
ings designed  and  equipped  specially  for  the  acute  and  curable 
class,  the  per  capita  limit  of  cost  was  placed  at  one  thousand 
dollars. 

In  reference  to  general  provisions  relating  to  the  insane  under 
treatment  in  the  State  ho.«=^pitals,  a  law  was  passed  that  commit- 
tees of  the  property  of  these  patients  must  forward  copies  of  the 
reports  annually  filed  with  the  County  Clerk  to  the  superintendent 
or  officer  having  special  jurisdiction  over  the  State  hospital. 

An  im])ortant  enaotnunt  is  made  in  chapter  396  of  the  Laws 
of  1906,  to  the  effect  that  inebriates  or  drug  habitues  may  be 
committed  to  the  St.  Vincent's  Iletrcat  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
The  form  of  commitniont  is  prescribed  and  largely  follows  the 
procedure  requir<d  in  the  admission  of  insane  patients  to  State 
hospitals.  To  officials  having  to  do  with  the  commitment  or  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  the  necessitv  of  an  enactment  of  this  kind 
has  been  obvious  for  many  years,  and  it  certainly  will  tend  to 
conserve  the  welfare  of  these*  unfortunates  themselves  and  still 
more  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

Upon  representation  made  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
and  based  upon  requests  received  from  religious  bodies  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  construction  of  chapels  on  the  grounds  of  State 
hospitals,  the  Legislature  granted  the  neeessarv  sites  for  these 
buildings,  and  during  the  year,  ground  was  broken  at  Ogdensburg 
and  at  Poughkeepsie  for  three  chapels.  Two  of  these  are  com- 
modious and  are  estimated  to  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars  each. 
Under  the  law,  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  patients  and  employees  and  they  are  to  be  at  all  times 
Fubject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Commission. 
This  follows  the  precedent  established  by  the  location  of  chapels 
at  Craig  Colony. 
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The  provision  for  the  exchange  of  buildings  on  Randall's 
Island,  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquents of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  buildings  now  located 
at  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  and  constituting  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  has  been  completed.  The  Commission 
in  Lunacy  with  an  appropriation  of  $450,000  will  now  remodel 
all  the  buildings  at  Flatbush  and  provide  accessory  buildings  to 
make  this  somewhat  inadequate  plant  a  thoroughly  modem  ona 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  region  comprised  in  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Nassau  and  Queens  makes  it  of  immediate  importance 
that  adequate  hospital  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  insane  of 
this  district. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Alienists  for  the  examination  of 
insane,  idiotic,  imbecilic  and  epileptic  immigrants  and  alien  in- 
sane were  increased  by  legislative  enactment  so  as  to  include  non- 
residents as  well  as  aliens. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  any  special  line  of  work,  special 
Agents  must  be  employed  and  those  who  are  associated  in  this 
particular  branch  are  specialists  in  their  department,  having  re- 
ceived their  training  in  the  State  hospitals  of  this  State.  The 
United  States  governraent  now  employs  alienists  to  examine  the 
suspected  insane  at  Ellis  Island,  w-liile  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties has  a  department  looking  after  the  detention  of  alien  paupers, 
and  in  all  these  departments  more  good  is  being  done  than  ever 
before. 

Since  the  State  of  Xew  York  took  up  the  matter  of  representa- 
tive alienists  for  this  work,  the  general  government  has  increased 
the  number  of  local  specialists  at  the  port  of  New  York  so  that 
now  a  board  of  tliree  investigate  the  suspected  cases  which  are 
imder  detention. 

The  Board  representing  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  at 
last  has  access  to  Ellis  Island  and  the  privilege  of  asking  that  any 
iinniiii:rnnt  whom  tliey  suspect  of  beins:  insane  be  detained  and 
given  special  examination.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  and 
Xational  governments  slionld  not  eo-()p(M*ate  to  ])revent  the  de- 
fectives of  foreign  birth  from  becoming  a  burden  to  this  country. 

.  That  the  plan  in  general  works  for  the  good  of  the  community 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  number  deported  on  account  of 

•ntal  deficiency  is  many  times  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
.  work,  therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag  behind,  but,  on 
contrary,  should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost 
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During  the  past  three  years,  Massachusetts,  through  her  State 
Board  of  Charities,  deported  100  insane  and  400  paupers,  while 
during  the  same  period,  New  York  deported  630  insane  and  520 
paupers. 

It  is  natural  that  the  obviously  degenerate  should  be  sifted  from 
normal  individuals,  either  at  the  port  of  sailing  or  landing,  and 
that  ihosc  who  deteriorate  almost  at  once  after  landing  should 
always  be  sent  back  to  their  native  country. 

In  the  commonwealth  of  New  York,  there  has  been  no  step  of 
greater  importance  than  the  deportation  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes  from  public  institutions,  which  from  the  economical  point 
of  view  alone,  justifies,  by  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  the  crea- 
tion of  this  board.  During  the  past  five  years,  750  insane  were 
deported  from  Xew  York  State  alone.  During  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1906,  216  of  the  mentally  defective  class  were 
returned. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average  life  of  an  insane  person  is 
twelve  years  and  that  it  costs  the  State  approximately  $200  an- 
nually for  the  maintenance  of  each,  as  well  as  $550  for  his  room 
and  furniture,  we  find  that  the  State  has  been  relieved  of  a  total 
burden  of  over  $2,100,000. 

The  State  must  arrange  to  retain,  or  soon  begin  preparations 
looking  to  the  reversion  to  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  property 
on  Ward's  Island,  now  comprising  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
by  making  provision  elsewhere  for  the  4,400  patients  now  cared 
for  therein.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  can  easily  be  com- 
prehendod  when  the  high  prices  charged  for  land  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York  are  considered.  The  necessity  for  the  reten- 
tion of  Ward's  Island  for  the  care  of  the  insane  should  be  apparent 
to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  situation.  It  is  con- 
venient of  access  to  the  large  population  of  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  relatives  of  patients  can  thus  see  their  friends  without  the 
expense  and  loss  of  time  which  would  arise  should  the  institution 
be  removed.  Almost  the  entire  population  of  this  institution  is 
iiiado  np  of  those  in  moderate  or  poor  circumstances  who  can  ill 
aflFord  the  expense  of  time  and  money  to  visit  their  friends  in  an 
institution  fiftv  miles  awav  from  the  city. 

The  excellent  results  following  the  establishment  several  yetn 
ago  of  a  detention  pavilion  in  connection  with  the  Albany  Hot* 
pital,  in  which  prompt  remedial  care  is  given  to  perHoit«  in  Hm 
o^rly  period  of  insanity,  have  inspired  the  estabiitiiiuieut  ^ 
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similar  pavilion  in  connection  with  tho  Monroe  County  Hospital 
in  the  city  of  Rochester.  The  certificate  of  any  physician  that  a 
person  presents  indications  of  an  attack  is  sufficient  to  secure  his 
admission  to  the  pavilion,  where  he  is  kept  under  observation,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  tlie  disease,  step^  are  taken  for 
commitment  to  a  State  hospital  for  tho  insane.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  any  city  in  this  State  should  lag  behind  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  detention  hospitals  and  continue  to  resort  to 
archaic  methods  in  the  preliminary  care  of  the  insane. 

The  scientific  medical  work  in  the  State  hospital  system  centers 
around  the  patholo^nrioal  Institute,  and  it  seoms  well  at  this  time 
briefly  to  review  what  the  State  is  doing  in  the  way  of  scientific 
study  of  this  large  class  of  defectives.  The  Institute  has  a  double 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  fills  a  gap  in  our  system  of  medical 
education ;  our  medical  schools  do  not,  at  the  present  time,  furnish 
sufficient  instruction  to  qualify  the  young  graduate  in  the  special 
work  demanded  by  the  State  hospitals.  The  work  in  the  hospitals 
was  so  organized  that  practically  no  time  was  left  for  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  new  members  of  the  staff.  Therefore,  the 
State,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  medical  care  for  its  un- 
fortunates, provides  a  system  of  training  such  as  will  meet  the 
demands.  The  Institute  ha?  prepared  outlines  of  work  and  means 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  modern  trend  of  work  in  this 
special  branch  of  medicine. 

During  the  first  winter,  throe  groups  of  about  twenty  assistants 
each  attended  sossic>ns  of  two  wooks  of  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  practical  work  at  Ward's  Island.  After  that,  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  were  given  a  course  of  throe  months,  covering 
as  far  as  possible,  in  demonstrations  and  practical  work,  all  that 
which  the  physician  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  may  well  be 
expected  to  bo  familiar  with.  After  three  such  courses  were  given 
to  groups  of  six  or  eight  })hysician9,  two  special  courses  were 
arranged  for  physioinns  ditaihd  to  laborniorv  and  antopsy  work. 
The  whole  plan  tends  toward  making  tho  work  with  each  in- 
dividual patient  as  thorough  and  systematic  and  controllable  as 
possible.  It  aims  to  unite  tlio  n<lmi]ii<1rativ(»  and  modical  inter- 
ests; teaches  the  nsos  and  appreciates  the  visits  of  friends  as  a 
great  help  in  getting  at  the  facts  and  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  return  of  the  patient  to  his  homo.  It  trios  to  break  up  the 
office  habit  and  superficial  routine  and  to  make  it  worth  while  that 

I  facts  concerning  every  patient  are  repeatedly  discussed  before 
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the  whole  staff  —  a  plan  which  makes  pc>ssil>le  a  supervision  of 
the  work  by  the  snperintenchnt,  and  a  eontinual  gain  in  ex- 
perience beneficial  to  all.  Visits  of  the  physicians  of  the  Institute 
to  the  various  State  hospitals  have  furnished  further  opportunities 
to  help  in  the  spreading  of  uniform  standards. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Institute  i?  that  of  co-ordination  of  re- 
search.     The    extremely    difficult    investigation    of    the    central 
nervous  system  domands  access  to  a  great  deal  of  material  such 
as  can  only  l>e  obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  many  hospitals. 
Moreover,  the  general  plan  or  working  up  the  clinical  experience 
demands  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  with  the  work  carried  on  else- 
where, such  as  regards  library  faciliti.cs  and  an  amount  of  time 
not  usually  available  without  i=pecial  facilities.     So  far,  the  re- 
search work  has  been  jilaimed  as  far  as  possible  to  have  a  practical 
l)earing  of  belpfulness  on  the  daily  work  of  the  physicians  in  each 
hospital.       Problems    presented    have   occasionally   been   supple- 
mented by  experimental  work,  or  by  issues  of  special  importance 
for  teaching.     By  keeping  these  problems  closely  as  possible  in 
touch  with  the  needs  which  every  hospital  physician  realizes,  the 
practical  relations  ])etween  the  hospitals  and  the  Institute  have 
been  maintained  to  the  advantage  of  lx)th.     In  addition,  regular 
meetings  of  hospital  staffs  of  institutions  in  the  lower  part  of  thr 
State  and  those  in  the  up])er  part  of  the  State  furnish  a  grounc 
for  (Munjiiirisoii  ni'  >tjmd;inls,  an*  a  sourci*  of  stimulati'>i    nii     :i: 
work  coiiimuni<'at(  d  rm  these  occasions  is  gradually  fomnn: 
nucleus  fnr  publications  which  will  be  bound  to  be  of  gxpa-  Ttf    : 
those    in   sj>ecial    work   and   also  to   the  general   praetiTjmir     r 
medicine. 

This  iinliinillv  ln'inirs  ns  to  th(^  consideraTioi!  o*"  tt*     *'•• 
of  in-^nnity,  a  subject  about  which  so  much  eai?  b^^  «Ri  *  ti. 
hardly  the  time  or  the  place  to  consider  it  here   aHhoiTr     ""^    -^  - 
say  that  the  prrscnt  careful   search  for  aV   t!'-  -tn^    --z^lszt- 
])ossib]e  to  give  more  concrete  advier  au'^   t-.  fnmixiif     -^  -^ 
which    are  bomid    to  oven*orru'   th<^   appflTP"?  ■    tT..V*--»'— 
general   profession    toward    ihf  comTHry   pi       r-'^^-  -T"^      — ~ 
mental  disonler-^.      It  is  lo  Ik-  hoT>f-''i  Tti;-  -^nr-:   r— ;- 
odjTo  of  the  facts  and  d'*''T»''r    in^^'^'--'    "• 
in  their  beirinniiiL''  wll'  t'ti-  •■■  nff  •'-  '»« 
tration,  to  ])rinL^  h'lp  '•■  Tii'-"  K^-^'^^'r:!  ■-  -^t 
to  make  thf  lin^pliiu.  ..  -.nr^      '  ^^^^    - 
on  the  part  oi  :h«    imi:'^'-  i«:  ■    •.»'■  ""^ 
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It  seems  a  ridiculous  proposition  that  a  person  suffering  from 
insanity,  which  is  a  physical  disorder,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  receiving  aid  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  advise  and  treat  such  alienation,  and  it  might  bo  well 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  modification  of  the  law  com- 
mitting the  insane  to  the  State  hospitals  by  which  any  one  feeling 
the  need  of  advice  and  treatment  could  go  at  once  to  the  institution 
and  ask  and  receive  admission. 

To  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the  constant  friend  of  the  insane, 
and  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  this  suffering  class,  is  due  the 
initiation  of  a  new  branch  of  philanthropic  work  which,  while 
long  ago  established  in  the  most  important  European  countries, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  organized  and  in  active  operation  in 
America.  This  is  the  ^^  after  care  "  of  the  Insane,  or  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  discharged  recovered  from  public  institutions 
for  this  class  of  the  State's  wards. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  prevent  recurrence  of  mental  disorders 
whenever  possible  by  assisting  those  who  have  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  mental  disease  to  live  within  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  to 
avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  conditions  which  brought  on  the 
original  alienation.  Many  patients  discharged  recovered  from 
institutions  for  the  insane  require  a  few  weeks'  rest  before  return- 
ing to  work,  assistance  in  scouring  suitable  em]>loyment,  or  in 
getting  into  helpful  and  healthful  relations  with  the  community 
in  which  they  are  to  live.  The  need  for  systematized  effort  in 
behalf  of  such  persons  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  papers  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association,  the  American 
Neurological  Association  and  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction.  Last  winter  at  the  Xovember  and  Januarv 
conferences  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  with  the  manageT*9 
and  superintendents  of  the  New  York  State  hospitals,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  were 
present,  the  need  for  such  work  in  this  State  was  presented  and 
practical  plans  for  putting  it  into  operation  were  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  shown  at  this  ineetinc:,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  was  asked  to  organize  a  system  for  this 

hate  and  during  the  past  few^  months  such  work  has  been  in 
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practical  operation  in  connection  with  several  of  our  State  hos- 
pitals. The  standing  eornmittee  on  the  insane,  of  this  associa- 
tion, appointed  a  siibeoramittee  oil  the  after  care  of  the  insane, 
and  this  central  subcommittee  is  organizing  district  after  care 
committees  for  the  different  State  hospitals.  Already  those  at 
Manhattan,  Willard  and  Hudson  River  State  Hospitals  are  ap- 
pointed and  in  active  operation.  At  the  New  York  office  an 
agent  is  employed  to  assist  the  members  of  these  voluntary  com- 
mittees in  visiting  the  most  of  the  patients  discharged  recovered, 
or  about  to  be  discharged,  and  in  furnishing  the  assistance  re- 
quired according  to  the  needs  of  individual  cases.  To  a  large 
extent,  these  committees  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
patients  and  existing  agencies  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 
Those  requiring  a  few  weeks'  rest  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  managers  of  vacation  and  convalescent  homes.  Those  requir- 
ing assistance  in  finding  employment  are  directed  to  proper 
agencies.  Those  needing  the  encouragement  of  pleasant  social 
relations  are  introduced  to  churches,  settlements  and  other  be- 
neficent agencies. 

A  class  of  cases  which  frequently  comes  to  the  attention  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  work  are  persons,  who,  after  having  done 
well  for  some  months,  show  signs  of  a  tendency  to  relapse.  Such, 
whether  or  not  they  have  previously  been  under  the  supervision 
of  the  after  care  committee,  are  immediately  given  assistance, 
designed,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  trouble.  A 
few  weeks  in  the  country,  a  change  of  work,  or  even  a  rest  at  home 
frequently  proves  sufficient  to  restore  a  sound  mind  and  physical 
health. 

The  association  has  had  under  its  supervision  a  large  number 
of  cases  since  the  work  was  actively  started  last  spring,  and  the 
first  report  of  the  committro  shows  valuable  results  and  a  promise 
of  increasing  usefulness.  The  physicians  in  the  State  hospitals, 
who  have  co-oporatod  with  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in 
this  work  of  the  after  care  of  the  insane  see  in  this  new  branch  of 
philanthropy  a  promise  of  valuable  results  in  the  prophylaxis  of 
the  disease  which  afflicts  more  than  25,000  people  in  this  State. 

TiTE  President  (continuing) :  I  take  great  pleasure  now  in 
turning  over  this  meeting  to  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  the  Cfhairman  of 
this  section  on  standard  of  living. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  of  Living,  by  the 

Chairman,  Frank  Tucker. 

Mr.  Frank  Tucker:  The  progress  of  social  thou^t  in  this 
country  has  been  closely  related  to  the  National  and  State  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction.  It  is  true  that  the  history 
of  the  National  conference  begins  with  the  problem  of  the  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State ;  it  is  true  that  our 
various  State  conferencrs  are  largely  given  over  to  discussion  of 
the  administrative  and  financial  problems  of  institutions  and 
activities  dealing  with  the  wrecked,  the  broken,  the  deficient  and 
those  offending  law;  but  ever  increasingly  has  there  developed  a 
desire  to  get  at  causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  to  know  the  reasons 
for  industrial  inefficiency,  physical  infirmities,  lack  of  character 
and  sub-normal  mental  capacity.  We  know  the  amount  of  the 
bill  we  have  to  pay ;  we  want  to  know  why  it  is  so  big  and  why  it 
rolls  up  in  the  face  of  what  we  call  "  prosperous  times." 

The  future  historian  of  social  work  will,  I  am  sure,  record  two 
addresses  as  distinguishing  the  recent  Philadelphia  session  of  the 
National  conference. 

In  the  Presidential  address  of  Dr.  Devine  we  find  the  spirit  of 
this  conforonco,  which  sook<^  expression  in  to-night's  session, 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage : 

"  If  I  have  rightly  conceived  the  dominant  idea  of  the  modem 
philanthropy  it  is  embodied  in  a  determination  to  seek  out  and 
strike  effectively  at  those  organized  forces  of  evil,  at  those  par- 
ticular causes  of  dq^endence  and  intolerable  living  conditions 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individuals  whom  they  injure 
and  whom  they  too  often  destroy." 

In  Dr.  Frankol's  nddro-^s,  as  chairman  of  tlio  section  on  Needy 
Families,  we  find  a  new  statement  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  those  causes  we  realize  he  is  really  setting  up  the 
elements  of  a  standard  of  living  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
the  social  unit  becoming  a  social  deficit. 

Dr.  Frankel  says:  "Stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  reduced  to 
their  elements,  we  find  that  all  existing  poverty  and  pauperism 
are  attributable  and  may  be  attributed  to  one  of  three  major 
causes ;  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  however,  we  shall  define  four 
causes : 

"  1.  Ignorance. 

"  2.  Industrial  Inefficiency. 
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"  3.  Exploitation  of  Labor. 

"  4.  Defects   in  governmental   supervision  of  tho  wolfure  of 
citizens." 

To  (Hscnss  satisfactorily  the  Standard  of  Living  it  i»  ohvionn 
that  we  ranst  first  endeavor  to  define  the  phrase  in  such  torrnn  n* 
to  permit  it  to  convey  a  common  meaning  to  all  who  \\M  \t  If 
such  a  definition  can  be  evolved  tho  obvious  next  stop  ia  to  agrw 
upon  the  essentials  of  a  Standard  of  Living  which  shall  moan  for 
each  individual  existence  as  a  happy  and  independent  moiubor  of 
society.  Accepting  these  essentials  as  founded  upon  exporienoo 
and  embodying  the  best  thought  of  social  occmoinistH  it  Hhould 
not  be  difficult  to  measure  them  in  terms  of  dolhirs  and  c(»ntH  for 
given  social. units  in  definite  localities.  And  again  having  such 
schedules  setting  forth  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  tho  cost  of  tha 
essentials  of  a  standard  of  living  which  will  permit  a  given  nocinl 
unit  in  a  definite  locality  to  exist  in  a  happy,  healthy  and  irulo- 
pendent  manner,  it  should  not  bo  imj)08fiiblo  to  cornparo  nucb 
schedules  of  cost  with  the  known  standards  of  compenNation  In 
the  same  localities.  And  by  such  comparisons  alone  mIihII  wo 
know  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  exploited;  and  if  exfdoited  wo 
are  led  to  inquire  how  the  deficiency  is  made  up.  We  «httll  lio 
led  to  inquire  the  price  that  nocUtiy  pays  when  the  work  of  women 
and  children  i«  mcej^Hary  to  supplr rnrTit  the  wag'f«  of  the  fHfher, 
We  shall  Ih^  hd  to  inquire  the  price  that  H^K'iety  payn  wh'rn  h 
portion  of  it  ir  hou.wd  l^^flow  the  standard,  h  fed  Udow  fho 
standard,  i«  '•''••l;«-'i.  i-  wuntK-l,  ha-  it**,  n'-t  atul  pl^a-iir*'^,  i^  \fnp 
tecte<l  again-t  fcir-knr-fr-,  and  accid^'nt,  Udov/  the  standard  U'/;ui|ij*{ 
that  portion  i^  rzii'^raur  throu^fh  lack  of  ^j^liK'ation,  \tf'A$i%i>^*,  it  in 
incapab!e  *hro-  <.'?.  laf-x  of  ed 'juration,  l/f/faii>>:  jtn  V'rvi/'./?>,  anr  i^x 
ploitc-d  f  r  •;.':  v !:'!'};  ;/•>,*-; •y^e  of  'M,''.r^.f  'tr  Ur/^aij>!/f  of  th'?  oK^ffi- 
HgL*er>:d  k*':*  'i'-  '.:'  >^,;t.t'.  vh'/  t'/,u>/ut'fiUhi>\y  ^ ift':r\»'4\f>, f  tsr/iu- 
tain  thii:  W'/.r  >  >.  <",::,:-..' A\*y  V/  f/:  ya\'\  i*tf  i^fj^nvViw/  v>  t*^\t\t\j 
and  df-rr-isr. :  >  >;.',  .•  ;';/i;'j  Vy  •h/r  *'»/-Si*'iifU  vf  ^  n/jrff.sfl  ^*utAitt^ 
of  \rr.r:z  zrA  W'-  'v^*  vf  Vv/?/-  i-r>>d^,,*',^,>., 

dollar*  4-'.:  '-•;*'     -■    "/^*  vf  v- *,  'r^>/';.*;;fc,ij  ';f  ^  fifjfifM  k^JtsA^fA 
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discloses  tlie  cost  of  such  essentials  in  definite  localities  for  given 
social  units  —  society  cannot  determine: 

\M)ether  labor  in  that  community  is  exploited  or  adequately 
compensated. 

How  inadequate  compensation  of  the  natural  wage-earner  is 
supplemented  and  at  what  cost  to  the  well-being  of  the  family. 

Whether  our  educational  systems  are  effective  in  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  the  problems  of  our  modern  life. 

Whether  the  standards  by  which  our  material  relief  for  de- 
pendent families  is  measured  are  really  "  adequate  "  or  not. 

Nor,  in  the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  can  labor  in  its  various 
subdivisions  intelligently  move  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Off-hand  it  seems  a  simple  thing  to  define  the  phrase  Standard 
of  Living,  but  when  the  attempt  is  made,  terms  that  define  are 
found  to  be  elusive  and  the  natural  inclination  is  to  seek  a  defini- 
tion by  describing  the  essential  elements  of  a  normal  standard  of 
living.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  analysis  and  as 
offering  a  basis  for  our  discussion  the  following  definition  is  put 
forth : 

A  standard  of  living  is  a  measurement  of  life  expressed  in  a 
daily  routine  which  is  determined  by  income  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  earned,  economic  and  social  environment,  and 
capacity  for  distributing  the  income. 

A  normal  standard  of  living  is  one  which  permits  each  in- 
dividual of  a  social  unit  to  exist  as  a  healthy  human  being, 
morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

The  daily  routine  of  life,  as  most  of  us  know  it,  requires  as 
essential  elements: 

1.  Shelter. 

2.  Food  and  drink. 

3.  Clothing. 

4.  Light  and  fuel. 

5.  Furniture  and  furnishings. 

6.  Car  fares. 

7.  Lici dental  expenses. 

8.  Recreation. 

1).  Provision  for  sickn(  ss  and  accident,  dental,  surgical 
and  other  cave  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  sound  health. 

10.  Savings. 

11.  Insurance. 
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It  should  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  essentials.  The  list  given  above  is  generally  accepted  by 
those  who  have  written  recently  on  this  subject.  It  is  varied  but 
slightly  by  a  group  of  social  workers  who  have  prepared  budgets 
for  given  social  units  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

At  this  point  two  questions  naturally  arise: 

Has  the  cost  of  these  essentials  been  determined? 

Can  the  cost  be  reasonably  determined  ? 

The  first  question  I  answer  that  so  far  as  I  know  the  present 
•lay  writefs  on  social  economics  have  assumed  certain  round  sums 
as  the  cost  of  living,  as  for  instance,  Dr.  Devine  in  his  Principles 
of  Relief  says : 

"  Recognizing  the  tentative  character  of  such  an  estimate,  it 
may  bo  worth  while  to  record  the  opinion  that  in  New  York  City, 
where  rentals  and  provisions  are,  perhaps,  more  expensive  than 
in  any  other  large  city,  for  an  average  family  of  five  persons  the 
minimum  income  on  which  it  is  practicable  to  remain  self-sup- 
porting, and  to  maintain  any  approach  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  is  $600  a  year." 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a  lecture: 
'*  No  man  can  live,  bring  up  a  family,  and  enjoy  the  ordinary 
human  happiness  on  a  wage  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  estimates  the  minimum  wage  that  will  main- 
lain  a  workingman  and  his  family  according  to  the  "American 
standard  "  as  $600  a  year. 

Nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  government  tables  w^hich  are 
hasr-*!  on  irivrn  units  and  definite  localities. 

The  estimate  of  Dr.  Devine  has  a  value  in  that  it  is  for  a  given 
social  unit  in  a  definite  locality,  but  it  is  insufficient  in  that  it 
does  not  set  up  a  standard  of  essentials  and  the  total  is  not 
reached  by  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  element  —  and 
ho  frankly  savs  so.  Professor  SmalFs  estimate  is  without  value; 
it  is  a  sweeping  generalization  dealing  with  no  unit,  measured  by 
economic  conditions  in  no  locality,  and  without  educational  effect 
l>ecause  it  is  refuted  by  the  experience  of  many  men  in  many 
places.  While  Mr.  Mitchell's  estimate  in  its  explanation  conveys 
a  more  definite  picture  than  Professor  SmalFs  it  is  of  doubtful 
value  because  it  is  a  generalization,  and  the  processes  by  which  it 
is  arrive<l  at  are  not  set  out  for  our  judgment  as  to  their  sooncl 
ness. 
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Only  those  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  living 
are  sound  which  are  based  on  a  given  social  unit  and  on  the  cost 
of  the  essential  elements  of  that  standard  in  a  given  community. 

Can  these  costs  be  determined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  society 
believe  that  they  are  well  founded? 

To  this  question  I  answer  yes,  I  believe  thoy  can.  And  my 
belief  is  the  result  of  a  careful  experiment  to  test  the  possibility 
of  just  such  an  effort.  About  three  months  ago  five  social  workers 
came  together  in  Kew  York  by  accident,  and  the  above  question 
was  asked.  The  essential  elements  of  a  normal  standard  of  living 
were  agreed  upon  —  the  list  is  set  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper.  The  social  imit  was  fixed  as  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  under  earning  age.  The  cost  of  each  essential  was  calcu- 
lated in  reasonable  detail  and  with  more  than  an  average  knowl- 
edge of  economic  conditions.  The  total  when  cast  made  each 
man  and  woman  at  that  meeting  look  at  his' neighbor  and  wonder 
if  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  figures.  That  total  was 
$931,  which  meant  a  compensation  of  $3.10  per  day  for  300 
working  days  for  the  natural  bread  winner  of  that  family. 

If  those  figures  were  sound  it  meant  hard  thinking  for  some 
people  in  that  great  city.  But  were  they  soimd?  To  test  them 
this  question  was  put  to  two  groups  of  the  ablest  social  workers 
among  dependent  families  in  New  York;  women  familiar  with 
the  necessary  quantities,  qualities  and  costs  of  the  essentials, 
women  whose  daily  work  it  is  to  deal  with  them. 

'^  What  items  other  than  the  following  enter  into  a  family 
budget  ? 

"  1.  Rent.  2.  Food  and  drink.  3.  Clothing  and  shoes.  4. 
Light  and  fuel.  5.  Provision  for  sickness  and  accident,  dental, 
surgical  and  other  care  necessary  for  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  sound  physique.  6.  Insurance.  7.  Recreation.  8.  Furni- 
ture and  furnishings.  9.  Car  fares.  10.  Savings.  11.  Spend- 
ing money  and  incidentals. 

"  Would  you  eliminate  any  of  these  items  as  unnecessary  ? 
Will  you  make  up  a  budget  which  will  show  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  family  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  the  chil- 
dren being  under  earning  age,  it  being  assumed  that  the  family 
is  housed,  fed,  clothed,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ])reserve  health, 
mind  and  character,  and  permit  the  man  to  be  a  self-respecting 
citizen,  and  the  children  to  grow  up  as  such.  It  should  also  be 
assumed  that  both  man  and  woman  have  average  character  and " 
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average  capacity  for  management.  To  sum  up,  what  ought  it  to 
cost  a  normal  family  of  this  size  to  live  in  a  normal  way  under 
the  conditions  that  prevail  in  New  York  at  the  present  time?" 

One  group  consisting  of  six  sent  in  a  combined  estimate  which 
was  the  result  of  their  joint  deliberations ;.  the  other  group  sent  in 
individual  estimates. 

The  estimate  of  the  first  group  was  $942  a  year. 

The  individual  estimates  of  tlie  second  group  of  ten  showed 
three  divisions.     In  division  1  there  was: 

1  Estimate $1,449 

1  Estimate 1,40:3 

1  Estimate 1,394 

In  division  2  there  was : 

1  Estimate $1,0V8 

1  Estimate 98G 

1  Estimate 901 

1  Estimate 900 

1  Estimate 879 

In  division  3  there  were: 

2  Estimates    $768 

In  both  estimates  of  division  3  no  allowance  was  made  for 
medical  services,  furniture  and  furnishings,  savings  or  insurance. 
Had  these  items  been  included  these  estimates  would  have  been  in 
the  second  division,  a  fair  average  of  which  is  $950. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  estimates  in  division  one  are  entirely 
consistent  and  an  examination  of  the  details  of  cost  shows  a 
higher  ideal  of  life  than  that  contemplated  by  the  problem  to  be 
answered. 

The  reasonable  establishment  by  these  estimates  of  $950  a 
year  as  the  cost  of  the  essentials  of  a  normal  standard  of  living 
for  the  social  unit  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
New  York  City  points  the  way  for  investigations  and  estimates  in 
otlier  communities  by  a  body  whose  findings  would  carry  weight 
in  each  comnmnity  in  which  it  worked. 

But  assuming  that  the  essential  elements  of  a  normal  standard 
are  accepted;  tlicir  cost  for  different  social  units  in  definite  locali- 
ties known ;  how  can  this  knowledge  affect  standards  of  compensa- 
tion, adequate  compensation  being  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  standard;  and  what  basis  has  society  for  mte.Yfe-rcs^'^Vfc' 
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tween  employer  and  employee  in  a  matter  which  is  personal  to 
them? 

Let  us  answer  the  last  question  first.  It  is  fundamental  that 
society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  the  acts  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  detriDciental  to  the  general  welfare.  Poverty  is 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare.  Therefore,  society,  which 
pays  the  bill  for  poverty,  has  the  right  to  say  whether  poverty 
that  is  preventable  shall  continue  to  exist.  And  if  a  cause  of 
preventable  poverty  is  the  exploitation  of  labor,  as  Dr.  Frankel 
says  it  is,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  facts;  it  is  the  right  of  society  to  say  to  the  employer, 
"  You  are  not  obliged  to  employ  this  man  or  woman,  but  if  you 
do  you  must  pay  him  a  living  wage  for  a  given  day's  work  and 
you  must  permit  him  to  work  under  proper  conditions." 

Society  has  been  quick  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of 
physical  property  and  dumb  animals,  but  against  the  destruction 
of  human  beings  by  all  the  subtle  causes  growing  out  of  a  svb- 
normal  standard  of  living  there  is  little  or  no  protection  as  yet. 
.The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  we  hold  human  life  too  cheap 
and  we  pay  the  bill  for  its  destruction  by  subtle  causes  too  in- 
directly. 

At  the  same  time  society  has  the  right  to  say,  and  does  say,  to 
the  employee,  "  You  must  live  in  a  way  that  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  general  good." 

Before  this  audience  one  may  predict,  without  being  thought  a 
visionary,  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  new  court  created  to 
try  new  social  crimes  which  will  be  recognized  as  growing  out  of 
violations  of  an  established  standard  of  living. 

And  now  let  us  consider  how  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  a  normal 
standard  of  living  can  aflFect  standards  of  compensation.  In  the 
first  place  how  arc  standards  of  compensation  set  up?  (Having 
in  mind  people  of  moderate  earning  capacity.) 

1.  By  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  when  organization 

on  the  part  of  labor  is  powerful  enough  to  command  the 
rate  and  siii)ply. 

2.  By  mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  employer  and  employees 

when   there   is  an   intelligent  conception  by  both  of  the 
rights  of  each. 

3.  By   thought    and   consideration    on   the   part   of   intelligent 

employers  who  consider  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
OB  well  as  their  own  interests. 
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4.  By  payment  of  what  they  call  "  going  wages  *'  on  the  part 

of  thoughtless  but  not  necessarily  selfish  employers. 
(These  "  going  wages "  have  usually  been  going  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more  and  may  originally  have  had 
some  logical  basis  in  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment.) 

5.  By  exploitation  on  the  part  of  employer;  the  needs  of  the 

employee  being  used  to  reduce  the  compensation  to  the 
minimum. 

With  that  portion  of  labor  compensated  by  the  first  three 
methods  named  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  It  usually  com- 
mands a  sufficient  wage  to  maintain  a  normal  standard  at  least. 

From  the  body  of  labor  whose  destinies  are  controlled  by 
thoughtless  employers  there  w^ould  be  new  hope  if  upon  their 
standards  of  compensation  could  be  fixed  the  light  of  authoritative 
statement  of  what  is  necessary  to  a  normal  standard  of  diving  and 
what  these  essentials  cost.  To-day  the  wages  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  porters,  cleaners,  drivers,  deliverymen,  clerks,  and 
others,  are  fixed  by  employers  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  living  or  any  other 
interest  of  the  employee;  and  to-day  the  working  conditions  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  fixed  by  thoughtless  employers  without 
regard  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  employees.  And  I 
regret  to  say  that  among  this  group  of  offending  employers  may 
bo  found  the  managers  of  some  of  our  charitable  institutions  and 
activities,  although  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  this  direction. 

Individual  cases  illustrating  the  above  situation  have  multi- 
plied in  my  own  experience;  they  might  be  cited  here  but  time 
forbids. 

For  the  thoughtless  employer  there  must  be  an  educational 
campaign  based  on  knowledge ;  public  opinion  can  only  be  formed 
when  facts  are  produced.  All  our  life  of  to-day  is  too  much 
affected  by  attitudes  of  mind  which  originate  in  precedents  and 
axiomatic  sayings  based  on  facts  of  years  ago. 

For  tlic  scliisli  exploiter  of  the  dire  needs  of  num  and  women 
there  is  nothing  but  the  stern  arm  of  the  law.  But  law  cannot  be 
'intelligently  enacted  unless  there  is  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  demand  it.  Law  fixing  a  minimum  daily  wage  must  be 
based  on  knowledire  of  the  requisites  of  a  normal  standard  of 
liviiiir  and  their  cost  in  definite  localities.    ^^  \i«iN^  ^^^x^R.^'^^ofc 
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conditions  under  which  work  of  many  kinds  may  be  performed, 
and  we  have  decreed  those  conditions  in  order  that  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  may  be  prolonged.  We  have  decreed  in  many 
places  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  under  which  men  and 
women  may  live.  And  why  stop  short  and  not  say  that  in  that 
mutual  relation  of  men  and  women  we  call  labor,  there  shall  be 
paid  by  the  one  to  the  other  at  least  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
family  according  to  an  established  normal  standard? 

For  the  intelligence  of  employer  and  competence  of  employed 
society  is  responsible  through  its  educational  systems.  For  the 
exploitation  of  one  by  the  other  it  is  responsible  through  its 
legislation.  For  intelligent  action  in  both  directions  we  must 
have  facts  and  facts  can  only  be  obtained  by  investigation  by 
those  who  are  competent  and  fair  seekers  for  truth. 

The  Chairman  (continuing)  :  The  first  paper  on  our  program 
this  evening  is  by  a  member  of  this  Conference  who  is  so  well 
known  that  he  needs  no  introduction.  Dr.  Frankel  is  going  to 
talk  to  you  on  "  The  Relation  Between  Standards  of  Living  and 
Standards  of  Compensation." 

The  Relation  Between  Standards  of  Living  and  Standards 
OF  Compensation  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corroetion,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  last,  the  writer,  as 
chairman  of  th(*  comiiiittoc  on  Xeedy  Families,  presented  certain 
views  in  relation  to  the  question  of  dependence  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  presented  to-day,  and  which 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  desire  to  repeat  at  this  time. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  the  fact  was  brought  out,  as  shown  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bulletin  on  Benevolent  Institutions, 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  have  no  cause  to  fear  conditions  of 
pauperism  such  as  were  known  in  England  and  others  of  the 
older  European  countries. 

The  charitable  iui^titutions,  both  private  and  public,  throughout 
the  United  States,  showed  an  increase  of  inmates  of  553  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending"!:  January  1st,  1904,  a  practically  negligibhj 
quantity.  From  the  fic^ires  obtainable  in  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to  and  from  such  ntlicr  studies  as  ooiild  l)e  made,  it  was 
med  that  the  total  cost  of  the  dependent  poor  in  the  United 
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States  was  approximately  $50,000,000,  or  about  sixty-two  cents 
per  capita.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  expended  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  orphaned 
children,  neither  of  whom  can  be  classed  as  permanent  charges. 
Permanent  dependency,  including  the  deaf  and  the  blind  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  only  $13,500,000. 

In  the  paper  rof(  rrod  to  the  writer  hazarded  the  belief  that 
such  poverty  as  did  exist  was  not  the  result  to  any  extent  of 
moral  deterioration  or  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
became  dependent,  but  was  due  to  two  very  distinct  causes.  One 
of  these  was  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  community  at 
large  (an  assumption  which  has  become  historical)  that  poverty 
of  some  form  or  other  has  always  existed  and  will  continue  to 
exist, —  in  other  words  that  it  is  irremediable.  This  laissf'z 
faire  attitude  is  w-cll  conveyed  in  the  classic  phrases:  "The 
poor  shall  always  be  with  you  "  —  "  The  poor  shall  not  cease  out 
of  the  land."  The  second  cause  is  due  to  existing  conditions 
which  compel  those  who  have  become  impoverished  to  remain 
submerged  and  force  other  well-meaning  and  well-intentioned 
individuals,  in  spite  of  all  eflForts  to  the  contrary,  to  enter  the 
dependent  classes. 

On  this  belief  a  restatement  of  our  philanthropic  position  was 
suggested.  Instead  of  the  classical,  well  known  causes  for  dis- 
tress which  have  ^(mo  throiiirh  the  text-books  and  which  have 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  literature  of  philanthropy,  the 
v^Titer  grouped  the  causes  of  dependence  under  four  distinct 
headings,  in  the  belief  that  practically  all  dependency  could  thus 
eventually  be  classified.     These  four  groupings  are: 

1.  Ignorance. 

2.  Industrial  inefficiency. 

3.  Exploitation  of  labor. 

4.  Defects    in    governmental    supervision    of   the    welfare   of 

citizens. 

To  the  student  of  the  subject  and  to  one  who  comes  in  daily 
contact  with  forms  of  poverty,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  corrnlate  under  these  four  headings,  such  immediate 
causes  as  widowhood,  orphanage,  lack  of  work,  and  even  intem- 
perance and  immorality.  Sununarized  the  conclusions  which 
the  writer  drew  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Dependency  and  pauperism  are  abnormal  to  society  and 
are  remediable.  The  fact  that  they  have  existed  in  the  past  doei 
not  predicate  that  they  must  continue  to  exist  in  the  future 
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(2)  If  pauperism  and  dependency  exist  the  responsibility  for 
their  continuance  must  be  assumed  by  society,  and  must  not  be 
shifted  to  the  poor,  who  are  in  many  instances  the  victims  of 
society,  indifference  and  neglect. 

(3)  There  is  no  growth  of  pauperism  in  the  United  States. 
Even  the  amount  which  exists  can  be  minimized  by  legislation 
and  by  educating  public  opinion. 

For  .the  purpose  of  this  session,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  make  a  study  of  certain  dependent  families,  in  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  dependency  was  due  to  causes  over 
which  the  dependent  had  no  control. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  the  writer  made  a  study  of 
100  families  who  applied  to  the  United  Hebrew  Cliarities  for  as- 
sistance for  the  first  time  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1905.  It  will  probably  be  urged  that  100  families  is  too  few 
from  which  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion,  nor  is  it  the  idea  of 
the  writer  that  any  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  I  believe  you 
will  agree,  however,  that  the  facts  which  have  been  determined 
are  at  least  distinctly  suggestive  and  that  the  study  thus  made 
should  be  carried  out  along  similar  lines  with  other  groups  of 
individuals.  It  is  more  than  likelv  that  the  conditions  which 
maintain  among  the  applicants  for  assistance  at  the  above  society 
are  not  precisely  those  which  would  be  found  among  similar 
groups  of  applicants  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the 
Association  for  Inii)roving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  re- 
sults as  obtained  are  given  here  in  detail,  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  indicate,  at  least  for  this  particular  group,  that  a  revision 
of  our  relief  attitude  is  in  order  and  that  the  work  of  philanthropic 
organizations  in  the  future  must  be  along  the  lines  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  cure. 

As  above  stated  the  100  families  applied  for  the  first  time  for 
help  in  some  form  or  the  other  after  October  1,  1905.  The 
records  of  these  families,  which  were  kc^pt  by  the  society,  while 
fairly  accurate,  were  not  considered  sufficiently  conclusive  for 
the  study  in  question.  For  this  reason  a  special  investigation 
has  boon  made  of  each  one  of  these  families,  directed  to  ascertain 
not  so  much  the  immediate  cause  of  distress,  but  to  ascertain  the 
underlying  causes  which  produced  the  condition  requiring  the 
family  to  apply  for  assistance. 

It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  of  the  entire  number  the 
'^mnediate  causes  of  distress  came  under  but  four  separate  head- 
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ings.  In  sixty-two  of  these  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  distress 
was  sickness.  In  fourteen  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  distress 
was  widowhood;  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earner  neces- 
sitated six  of  the  dependent  families  to  apply  for  as8istane<^,  and 
the  remainder  of  eighteen  families  became  dependent  because  of 
insufficient  earnings  or  lack  of  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  analyze  these  families  and 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  particular  facts  in  relation  thereto 
which  bear  upon  the  topic  under  discussion : 

"  The  relation  of  standards  of  living  to  the  standards  of 
compensation." 

Sickness.  Sixty-two  of  the  100  families,  as  stated  above, 
applied  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  because  of  illness.  In 
all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  illness  was  that  of  the  wage  earner 
which  used  up  any  savings  which  the  family  might  hav^  had  and 
eventually  required  outside  intervention  in  order  to  keep  the 
family  together.  It  is  signilicant  that  in  eighteen  out  of  the 
iixty-two  cases  the  disease  which  afflicted  the  husband  was  tuber- 
culosis. Eight  of  the  wage  earners  suffered  from  rheumatism 
which  incapacitated  them  for  work ;  two  from  chronic  heart 
disease;  two  had  asthma;  two  cancer;  three  had  intestinal 
catarrh;  three  general  debility;  two  were  ruptured;  three  wore 
victims  of  operations,  of  which  one  was  necessitated  by  an  acci- 
dent happening  in  the  course  of  work ;  two  were  sufferers  from 
lead  poisoning;  two  became  insane;  four  suffered  from  diseases 
of  the  abdominal  tract  and  other  diseases  such  as  paralysis, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  gall  stones,  disjointed  spine,  impaired 
si^t  had  one  victim  each. 

The  occupation  of  these  wage  earners  were  as  diversified  as 
their  illnesses.  Eleven  of  the  wage  earners  were  tailors ;  thirteen 
pressers;  six  operators;  five  laborers;  two  carpenters;  two  paint- 
ers; two  peddlers;  and  there  was  one  in  each  of  the  following 
trades:  Restaurateur,  conductor,  teacher,  lithographer,  barber, 
printer,  clerk,  musician,  driver,  insurance  agent,  lens  driller, 
tobacco  stripper,  leather  cutter,  stocking  weaver,  bottle  washer, 
vamisher,  rag  sorter,  clothing  cutter,  examiner,  buttonhole  maker 
and  jobber. 

.  The  average  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  was  twelve 
years,  the  maximum  being  thirty  years  and  the  minimum  five 
years.  The  average  age  of  th/j  hushnnfl  snd  wage  earner  was 
thirty-nine  years,  the  maximum  h(\ng  fifty  and  the  ia\iv\TK\xai 
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twenty-four  years.  The  average  wages  per  week  were  $8.80^ 
the  maximum  (in  one  instance)  being  $30  and  the  miTiiTrmTn  $3. 
Eighteen  of  the  families  had  children  who  were  wage  earners, 
who  were  contributing  to  the  families'  support.  In  but  one 
instance  did.  the  father  carry  life  insurance  which  amounted  to 
$200.  Two  others  had  at  some  period  carried  life  insurance 
policies,  but  were  unable  to  meet  the  annual  premiimis.  Ten 
had  savings  running  from  $50  to  $600,  which  were  used  up  for 
medical  advice  and  other  support  during  the  period  of  illness 
prior  to  the  period  of  dependency.  Sixteen  of  the  families 
belonged  to  lodges ;  eight  belonged  to  benefit  societies  which  gave 
burial  expense  only;  ten  of  the  families  had  belonged  to  benefit 
societies  but  were  expelled  owing  to  their  inability  to  pay  their 
dues.  The  standard  of  living  prior  to  the  time  of  application 
was  poor  in  forty-two  families,  frugal  in  nine,  fair  in  eight  and 
good  in  three.  Fourteen  of  these  families  had  two  children 
each;  ten  had  three  children  each;  twenty-one  had  four  children 
each;  eight  had  five  children  and  nine  had  more  than  five. 

Widowhood:  Similar  studies  were  made  in  the  cases  of  desti- 
tution where  the  immediate  cause  of  distress  was  widowhood. 
Careful  inquiries  made  at  the'homes  in  reference  to  the  deceased 
husband  showed  that  the  average  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  had  been  fourteen  years,  the  maximum  being  twenty-three 
and  the  minimum  five  years.  It  seems  the  saddest  kind  of  a 
reflection  on  present  conditions  to  realize  that  the  average  age 
of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  death  was  thirty-tight  years,  the 
maximum  being  fifty-five  and  the  minimum  twenty-eight  years. 
Four  of  these  men  were  operators ;  two  \vere  painters ;  three  were 
bakers;  one  a  carpenter;  one  a  pressor,  and  one  a  purse  maker. 
The  average  wages  of  these  men  for  some  period  prior  to  their 
death  was  $9  per  week,  the  maximum  being  $14,  and  the  mini- 
mum being  $5.  The  diseases  w^hich  produced  death  were  tuber- 
culosis in  two  instances;  two  had  heart  disease;  one  paralysis; 
one  rheumatism;  one  intestinal  catarrh;  one  gall  stones;  one 
erysipelas;  one  appendicitis;  one  was  run  over  and  killed  and 
one  died  of  typhoid  fever.  But  one  of  these  men  carried  life 
insurance  amounting  to  $200.  Four  belonged  to  lodges;  in  one 
family  there  were  children  who  were  wage  earners.  Three 
families  had  two  children  each;  three  had  three  children  each; 
four   had   four   children  each,    and   four   had   more   than   four 

Idren  each. 
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Insufficient  Eabninos:  Eighteen  of  the  100  families  that 
were  studied  required  assistance  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
wage  earner  to  make  a  living.  The  average  length  of  time  in  the 
United  States  was  fourteen  years,  the  maximum  being  twenty- 
six  and  the  minimum  five  years.  The  average  age  of  the  husband 
was  thirty-seven,  the  maximum  being  fifty  and  the  minimum 
twenty-three.  Five  of  these  men  were  operators;  three  were 
polishers;  two  were  tailors;  one  was  an  oyster  opener;  one  a 
cutter;  one  a  glazier;  one  a  carpenter;  one  a  teacher;  one  a 
butcher;  one  a  pressor;  one  a  clothing  repairer.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  per  week  was  $6.80,  the  maximum  being  $12  and 
the  minimum  $3.  The  physical  condition  of  the  wage  earners 
was  poor  in  five  cases,  good  in  twelve  cases  and  fair  in  one  case. 
The  cause  of  insufficient  earnings  was  in  eight  instances  in- 
efficiency, six  low  wages,  and  in  four  instances  ladk  of  work.  Two 
of  these  families  .belonged  to  lodges ;  three  belonged  to  benefit 
societies  which  gave  burial  expenses  only ;  two  were  expelled  from 
lodges  for  nonpayment  of  dues.  Three  of  the  families  had 
contributing  wage  earners.  The  standard  of  living  in  fifteen 
families  was  poor  and  three  frugal.  Three  of  these  families  had 
two  children;  three  had  three  children;  four  had  four  children; 
three  had  five  children,  and  five  had  over  five  children. 

Desertion.  Of  the  entire  100  families  examined  the  only 
instances  in  which  moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
could  be  found  was  discovered  in  this  group.  Even  so  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  wage  earner, 
the  underlying  causes  producing  such  delinquency.  For  the  lack 
of  a  better  term,  desertion  in  three  instances  is  attributable  to 
shif  tlessness ;  in  one  instance  to  lack  of  work,  and  in  one  instance 
to  insufficient  earnings.  One  of  the  men  was  a  gambler  and 
general  ne'er-do-well.  The  average  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States  was  fifteen  years,  the  maximum  being  twenty  and 
the  minimum  eight  years.  Two  of  the  men  were  operators;  one 
a  baster;  one  a  peddler;  one  a  carpenter;  one  a  weaver.  The 
average  earnings  per  week  were  $10.50,  the  maximum  being  $20, 
and  the  minimum  $5.  In  one  instance  the  family  had  savings 
amounting  to  $400.  The  average  age  of  the  husbands  was 
thirty-four  years,  the  maximum  being  forty-two  and  the  mini- 
mum being  twenty-eight  years.  Two  of  these  families  had  two 
children ;  one  had  three  children ;  two  had  five  children ;  and  one 
family  had  seven  children.  The  standards  of  living  in  three 
cases  was  poor,  in  one  frugal,  one  fail  aii.4  oi^  \g:^^ 
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IIouKs  OF  Work.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  tabulate  the 
hours  of  work  per  week  in  which  the  wage  earners  in  these  100 
families  were  engaged.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  needle  industries,  there  are  dull  and  busy  seasons.  Those 
who  were  thus  employed  approximated  three  or  four  months 
during  the  year,  in  which  they  worked  a  minimum  of  forty-eight 
hours  per  week.  Then  the  dull  season  of  from  three  to  six 
months  and  a  slack  season  approximated  three  months  during 
which  they  were  idle. 

Of  the  forty-nine  individuals  engaged  in  the  needle  industry, 
twenty  men  during  the  busy  season  worked  from  forty-eight  to 
sixty  hours  per  week.  Twenty-one  worked  from  sixty-six  to 
seventy-two  hours  per  week;  seven  men  worked  from  eighty-four 
to  ninety-six  hours  per  week,  and  one  man  worked  120  hours 
per  week.  Many  of  these  men  during  the  busy  season  earned  as 
high  as  $18  or  $20  a  week,  which  fell  during*  the  dull  season  to 
from  $7  to  $10  per  week.  During  the  idle  season  they  of  course 
earned  nothing  so  that  the  average  for  this  class  of  work  during 
the  year  is  from  $7  to  $10  a  week. 

Of  all  the  trades  in  which  these  wage  earners  were  engaged, 
that  of  baker  seems  to  be  the  worst  from  the  standpoint  of  over- 
work. The  three  bakers  herein  enumerated  worked  eighteen 
hours  per  day,  seven  days  during  the  week.  The  barber  who  is 
recorded  in  the  group  of  sickness  was  on  duty  ninety  hours  per 
week.  The  butcher  was  on  duty  eighty-eight  hours  per  week  and 
the  waiter  seventy-seven  hours  per  week,  working  seven  nights 
per  week.  In  the  other  trades  referred  to  above  the  working 
hours  varied  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-six  hours  per  week. 

Conclusions  from  these  figures  must  be  drawn  with  care. 
Eight  hours  work  in  one  trade  might  be  equivalent  to  twelve 
hours  in  another,  and  the  influences  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
excessive  labor  would  be  materially  modified  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  labor  is  carried  on. 

Causes  of  Illness.  The  question  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  various  illnesses  which  have  been  recited  as  producing 
incapacity  or  death  is  even  more  difficult  and  more  delicate  to 
formulate  than  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  hours  of  labor, 
during  which  the  wage  earners  in  these  families  were  employed. 
Each  family  has  been  carefully  studied  with  respect  to  its  income, 
with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  it,  with  respect  to  the  surroundings  in  the  home  and  in 
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the  shops,  factories  and  other  places  in  which  the  wage  earners 
were  employed.  Finally,-  a  statement  of  the  wage  earner  or  of 
the  member  of  his  family  most  competent  to  judge  was  takeil 
and  in  ev^ry  instance  where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
illness  these  have  been  placed  in  the  unknown  colunm.  The 
evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive,  however,  that  the  diseases  from 
which  these  men  suffered  were  produced,  or  if  not  produced  at 
leiurt  a^atvated  by 

Overwork  in  five  instances. 

By  poor  nourishment  in  fourteen  instances. 

By  bad  industrial  surroundings  in  seven  instances. 

By  overwork  and  bad  industrial  surroundings  in  four 
instances. 

By  overwork  and  poor  nourishment  in  three  instances. 

By  bad  industrial  surroundings  and  poor  nourishment  in  two 
instance. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  these  figures  in 
extensd.  The  fact  seems  to  be  amply  demonstrated  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  fhe  families  that  have  been  thus  studied 
are  victims  of  conditions,  under  which  they  were  compelled  to 
live,  and  tiie  victims  of  industrial  and  econoniic  environment 
which  crushed  them  and  which  forced  them  iiito  the  ranks  of 
dependents,  notwithstanding  any  desire  on  their  part  to  rise.  If 
is  sigiiificant  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  distress  which  are 
chargeable  to  the  poor  do  not  enter  into  consideration  bene,  tii 
but  one  instance  Was  there  a  question  of  intemperance,  the  mUB 
eventually  be(;6ming  insane.  It  should  be  remember^  howevef, 
that  before  h6  bi^gan  to  drink  he  was  sutfering  fr6m  tubercu- 
losis. None  of  fhes^  families  ev^n  to-day  exhibit  riny  of  the  well 
known  symptoms  of  pauperism.  Some  of  them  hftve  reinained 
and  will  continue  to  remain  dependents,  for  the  simple  reason  thiit 
they  are  unable,  owing  either  to  present  illness  or  to  widowhood, 
to  firmly  establish  themselves  &tid  becoiAe  independent.  It  h  not 
at  all  difKcult  to  understand  how  k  b^r,  working  in  An  tinsani- 
tary  basement  eighteen  hours  a  day  fc*  seven  dAys  a  week,  must 
necessarily  break  down  and  become  a  physical  wrfeck.  It  r^ 
quires  no  stretch  of  the  im^igination  to  understand  how  a  bottle 
>vrisher  in  a  brewery,  who  works  in  winter  in  a  rooiU  where  no 
heat  is  permitted  and  where  the  water  froze  on  his  boots,  should 
become  a  victim  of  disease.  It  is  easily  conceival>le  how  pressers 
and  operators  and  tailors,  wotking  in  unsanitary  surroundings; 
Vol.  1—41 
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The  Chairman  :  Owing  to  the  close  relation  of  Dr.  FrankePs 
paper  and  that  of  the  next  speaker,  Miss  Caroline  Goodyear,  of 
Ifew  York,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
been  invited  to  lead  the  discussion  on  this  subject  it  has  been 
determined  to  change  the  order  of  the  program.  It  has  been 
decided  to  have  Miss  Goodyear's  paper  follow  Dr.  Frankel's  at 
once,  grouping  the  discussion  of  the  reports  or  papers  into  one 
discussion. 

Miss  Caroline  Goodyear,  of  New  York,  District  Agent  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  will  now  speak  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  ''A  Study  of  the  Minimum  Cost  of  an  Adeqtwte 
Standard  of  Living.'* 

A  Study  of  the  Minimum  Psaotioablb  Cost  of  aH  AsaxtUATM 
Standabd  of  Living  in  New  Yobk  City.     By  CABOum 

Gk)ODYEAB. 

It  wiU  be  evident  that  this  study  is  distinctly  froni  tiie  stand- 
point of  the  administration  of  relief  and  is  concamed  primarily 
with  the  standard  of  living  for  the  maintenance  of  which  relief 
ii?  necessary  and  desirable.  Li  cases  where  the  cause  of  distrefli 
is  such  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  inherent  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  family  and  to  reduce  it  permanently  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  material  necessities 
of  a  wholesome  and  reasonably  comfortable  home  life,  the  policty 
of  supplementing  the  income  in  some  way  so  as  to  re-establish 
normal  conditions  is  that  indicated  by  far-sighted  economy.  In 
behalf  of  this  class  of  applicants,  of  which  the  destitute  widow 
with  young  children  is  typical,  the  two  questions  which  logicdly 
suggest  themselves  at  the  outset  of  the  course  of  treatment  — 
aside  from  the  still  more  difficult  problem  of  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  relief, —  are  the  following:  First,  what  is  the 
minimum  income  which  is  sufficient  for  all  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  particular  family  —  and  second,  whence  shall  it  be  ob- 
tained, or,  what  share,  after  developing,  economizing  and  utilizing 
the  inherent  powers  and  natural  resources  of  the  family,  remains 
to  be  supplied  by  charity.  Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  seems  sometimes  to  be  attempted  before  the  first 
is  definitely  settled,  and  the  result  is  an  inconsistent  and  unin- 
telligible policy  which  is  disastrous  in  its  effects.  To  analyze 
the  difficulties  of  the  former  question  and  attempt  to  estimate 
"fl^ssary  cost  of  a  reasonable  standard  is  the  object  of  this 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  selection  among  them  in  order 
to  find  rooms  that  are  free  from- demoralizing  environment  or 
from  serious  defects  of  lighting,  sanitation  and  repair.  While 
the  children  are  very  young,  light  and  ventilation  are  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  than  primarily  the  number  of  rooms,  but  as  they 
grow  older  the  consideration  of  privacy  becomes  more  and  more 
important,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  a  proper  personal  reserve, 
but  to  avoid  an  undue  nervous  friction  which  in  many  families  is 
a  deep-seated  cause  of  trouble.  It  would  seem  that  reasonable 
comfort  can  hardly  be  attained  for  a  family  of  average  size  xintil 
there  is  at  least  one  room  besides  the  kitchen  which  is  not  ordi- 
narily used  as  a  sleeping  room,  though  the  common  experience  in 
most  New  York  homes  that  an  extra  room  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  more  or  less  permanent  guest  or  lodger  may  suggest  the  in- 
expediency of  too  great  liberality  in  this  direction.  The  presence 
of  a  permanent  invalid,  especially  of  a  consumptive,  will  usually 
necessitate  a  higher  rent  than  need  otherwise  be  paid,  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Food. 

The  necessary  cost  of  proper  food  is  the  most  difficult  division 
of  the  problem,  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  standard  as  to  quantity  and  variety.  Both 
seem  to  be  largely  a  question  of  habit  and  both  vary  according  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  family.  Good  management  is 
important  to  prevent  waste,  and  good  cooking  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der even  the  best  of  material  attractive  and  digestible.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  children  up  to  about  six  years  of  age  thrive  on 
the  simplest  and  least  expensive  diet  and  if  they  have  an  abund- 
ance of  milk,  cereal,  bread  and  butter,  and  soup,  are  well  nour- 
ished ;  but  above  that  age  they  begin  to  show  the  need  of  a  larger 
[iroportion  of  tissue-building  nutriment  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
flesh  foods,  which  are  of  course  more  expensive.  In  the  case  of 
adults  the  nature  of  the  occupation  is  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions. Where  there  is  plenty  of  active  exercise  and  digestion  is 
good,  dried  beans  and  peas  are  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute 
for  meat,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  is  as  often  as  they  should  be 
served  continuously.  Stew  meat,  heart,  liver,  tripe,  salt-codfish, 
etc.,  afford  much  more  nourishment  in  proportion  to  cost  than  the 
higher  priced  cuts  of  meat,  and  with  skillful  buying  a  goo<l  variety 
can  be  obtained  for  an  average  of  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound. 
tahlea  and  fruit  cost  more  in  proportion  to  the  aotoal 
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quantity  of  nutriment  contained,  than  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
foods,  but  a  uiore  generous  allowance  for  such  things  would  go 
far  in  tlic  direction  of  a  remedy  for  the  various  forms  of  indiges- 
tion which  are  so  often  found  where  the  diet  is  too  strictly  limited. 
In  order  to  leam  something  of  the  prices  and  variety  of  foods 
coinmonly  used  by  the  poor  of  our  own  race  in  New  York  City, 
about  100  families  were  visited  by  the  writer  during  the  summer 
of  1905,  almost  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  charitable  aid. 
The  prices  found  to  have  been  most  commonly  paid  for  some  staple 
articles  are  as  follows: 

Tea,  25  cents  to  60  cents,  usually  35  cents  per  pound. 

Coffee,  15  cents  to  30  cents,  usually  25  cents  per  pound. 

Broad,  2^  cents  to  5  cents  for  a  one-pound  loaf. 

Milk,  in  bulk,  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  quart. 

Butter,  23  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen. 

Sugar,  3^  pounds  for  23  cents. 

Oatmeal,  3J  pounds  for  10  cents. 

Rice,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Tapioca,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Dried  beans  or  peas,  8  cents  per  quart. 

Macaroni,  4  cents  to  12  cents,  usually  8  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese  ("store"),  16  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  tomatoes,  6  cents  to  8  cents  per  can. 

Dried  apples,  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

Prunes,  9  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  fresh  vegetables  were  baffling,  for  no  definite 
Ftandard  of  measurement  could  be  found,  Ihe  huckster's  call  for 
spinach  "ten  cents  a  whole  lot'*  being  a  fair  instance  of  the 
general  vagueness.  Eight  cents  a  basket  for  potatoes,  ten  cents 
a  pail  for  string  beans,  left  one  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
price,  for  the  "  baskets  "  are  of  many  sizes  and  the  "  pails  "  even 
when  of  the  same  height  and  circumference  have  their  bottoms  at 
varying  distances  from  the  tops. 

As  to  meats,  four  cents  per  pound  bought  beefs  heart  and  oc- 
casionally, in  the  large  markets,  acceptable  stew  meat;  six  cents 
bought  tripe ;  eight  cents,  chuck  steak,  liver,  neck  .and  breast  of 
mutton  or  veal,  corned  beef,  California  ham,  or  fresh  cod;  ten 
cents,  flank  steak,  chopped  beef  or  leg  of  mutton;  twelve  cents, 
loin  chops,  ])ork  chops,  veal  cutlets  or  shoulder,  or  fowl.  For  salt 
pork  and  bacon  the  usual  price  was  fourteen  centSi  and  for  ham. 
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round  steak  and  Frankfurt  or  Bologna  sausage,  sixteen  cents  was 
paid. 

Milk  being  one  of  the  most  important  items  the  diffeirettoe  ni 
price  between  ^'  loose  "  and  bottled  milk  is  a  very  serions  mattec 
The  use  of  the  former  was  found  almost  universal  among  the 
families  visited,  and  although  in  theory  one  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
vocate it,  I  have  certainly  noticed  more  benefit  from  its  abundant 
use  than  ill  effects  from  its  poor  quality. 

Canned  goods  and  ready-cooked  foods  from  the  delicatessen 
store  are  generally  recognized  by  the  poor  as  extravi^nt  but  A%y 
are  sometimes  a  boon  to  the  doubly  burdened  breadwinning  mother 
who  after  her  day's  work  must  prepare  the  family  meal  befoxe  she 
rests  and  who  without  them  would  seldom  have  either  time  or 
strength  for  any  but  fried  food. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  imder  the  discipline  of  a  smaU 
but  regular  income  many  women  who  would  be  demoraUsed  by 
fluctuations  become  practical  scientists  in  economical  management. 
I  have  before  me  the  actual  food  purchases  for  one  wecft:  oi  a  oer- 
tain  Mrs.  H.,  who  was  earning  about  $5  a  week,  and  wa^  trjing 
to  support  three  children.  The  amount  expended  is  $2.87.  Tea, 
coffee,  butter  and  fruit  are  entirely  lacking,  and  the  prices 
paid  are  the  result  of  keen  ^^  bargain  hunting,"  and  the  cheerful 
acceptance  of  inferior  grades  of  food.  Fully  60  per  cent  more 
money  is  needed  to  supply  the  proper  quantity,  quality,  and 
variety.  I  may  add  that  this  is  a  case  in  illustration  of  some 
of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  administration  of  ade- 
quate relief.  The  family  has  been  moved  much  against  the 
woman's  will  out  of  a  basement  so  unsanitary  that  it  mi^t  wcdl 
be  called  a  death-trap,  but  the  aid  necessary  to  maintain  &e  higher 
standard,  although  urged  upon  her  with  all  the  arguments  at  our 
command,  is  so  preying  upon  her  mind  that  she  has  twice,  against 
our  explicit  wiiming,  injured  herself  by  overwork,  she  has  ve- 
l>eatedly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  move  back  into  a  basement,  or 
to  crowed  a  lodger  into  her  three  rooms,  and  within  a  few  weei|u 
*h«)  family  have  barely  escaped  ptomaine  poisoning  fr<MSi  the  use 
Diled  meat. 

I  itemized  estimate  amounting  to  $4.54  is  submitted  for  an 
[Uate  week's  supply  of  food  for  such  a  family  as  that  of  Mrs.  H. 

«t  and  fish,  7  pounds  per  week,  average  8  cents  pound.  $0  56 

.f»ad  (2  loaves  daily,  at  4  cents) 66 

JraekArg  or  macaroni,  1  pound 08 

•ounds 10 
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Cereals,  including  rici%  4  pounds $0  12 

Milk  (3  quarts  daily,  at  6  cents) 1  05 

Butter,  J  pound  daily,  at  23  cents 41 

Eggs,  1  dozen 86 

Tea  or  coffee 18 

Sugar,  3^  pounds 81 

Beans  or  peas  (dried) 03 

Potatoes,  3^  quarts,  at  7  cents 26 

Other  vegetables 60 

Fruit 86 


$4  64 


The  presence  of  a  working  man  would  add  from  $1.60  to  $2  s 
week  to  the  amount  of  this  estimate.  ^ 

Clothing. 

The  cost  of  clothing,  especially  for  the  girls,  is  comparatively 
li^t  in  families  where  the  mother  is  free  to  devote  her  time 
directly  to  the  care  of  the  household.  The  processes  of  making 
over  and  handing  down  are  carried  so  far  in  some  thrifty  families 
that  only  the  full  grown  members  can  ever  rejoice  in  new  ma- 
terials, and  daily  recourse  to  the  washtub  may  maintain  a  fair 
standard  of  cleanliness  even  where  the  changes  are  few.  But 
these  miracles  should  not  be  expected  from  the  mother  who  must 
also  earn  the  daily  bread.  If  her  employment  is  in  private 
families,  however,  she  may  often  receive  gifts  of  partly  worn 
clothing  which  being  usually  of  much  better  material  than  ahe 
could  buy  new,  are  very  valuable  to  her.  Shoes  are  always  re- 
garded as  rich  prizes,  even  when  very  shabby.  The  price  mort 
commonly  paid  for  school  shoes  is  $1.25  per  pair,  and  I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  more  than  one  careful  mother  that  these  need 
mending  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  and  although  Ihe  eeeond 
soles  last  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  the  shoes  can  seldom  be 
made  to  last  longer  than  six  weeks  to  two  months  in  all.  The 
mending  costs  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents,  which  makes  the 
annual  cost  for  each  child  at  least  $10.  I  have  recently  heard  a 
fifood  word  spoken  for  the  shoes  made  at  the  N.  Y.  0.  P.  which 
at  the  same  price  are  said  to  last  much  longer.  I  have  no  figures 
showing  the  comparative  economy  of  higher  priced  shoes. 
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An  itemized  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  clothings  which  ap- 
plies to  cases  wh,ere  every  article  must  be  bought  ready  made,  is 
submitted.  It  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  women  in  whose 
thrift  and  judgment  the  writer  has  confidence.  The  prices  named 
are  probably  in  many  cases  sweat-shop  prices. 

Annual  cost  of  clothing  for  boy  in  knee  pants: 

1  suit,  including  2  pairs  pants $3  50 

1  pair  pants  extra 49 

1  overcoat 3  50 

1  hat,  25  cents,  1  cap,  25  cents 50 

2  shirtwaists,  at  50  cents 1  00 

6  shirtwaists,  at  25  cents 1  50 

2  pairs  overalls '. 1  00 

2  suits  winter  underwear 1  00 

3  suits  sumnior  underwear ; .  . . .  1  50 

8  pairs  stockings,  at  15  cents  per  pair 1  20 

4  underwaists,  at  15  cents 60 

3  nightshirts 1  50 

1  pair  hose-supporters 25 

6  handkerchiefs,  at  5  cents 80 

4  neckties,  at  10  cents 40 

6  pairs  shoos,  at  $1.25 7  50 

6  mendings 3  00 


$28  74 


Annual  cost  of  clothing  for  boy  in  long  trousers: 

2  suits,  at  $6 $12  00 

2  extra  trousers 2  00 

1  overcoat 6  00 

2  hats 1  00 

6  shirts,  at  50  cents 3  00 

2  sweaters,  at  75  cents 1  50 

2  pairs  overalls,  at  50  cents 1  00 

2  jinn|)(M*s,  at  50  cents 1  00 

2  suits  winter  underwear 1  60 

3  suits  summer  underwear '  2  40 

8  pairs  half  liose,  at  15  cents 1  20 

S  nightshirts 1  60 

1  pair  suspenders    50 

^  handkerchiefs 60 
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Neckties $0  50 

4  pairs  shoes,  at  $2 8  00 

4  mendings,  at  76  cents 3  00 


$46  80 


Annual  cost  of  clothing  for  girl  in  short  dresses: 

2  woolen  dresses,  at  98  cents $1  96 

3  wash  dresses,  at  98  cents 2  94 

1  winter  jacket   8  50 

2  hats 76 

4  underwaists 40 

4  petticoats ; 80 

2  suits  underwear  (winter)    1  80 

3  suits  underwear  (summer)   1  06 

G  pairs  stockings,  at  16  cents 90 

1  pair  mittens 60 

0  pairs  shoes,  at  $1.25 7  60 

6  mendings 2  40 

1  pair  rubbers 60 

1  pair  hose  supporters 13 

4  nightgowns 1  00 

4  aprons 1  00 

Ilair-ribbons 20 

12  handkerchiefs 60 

$27  43 

Estimate  further  cost  for  older  girl 10  70 


$38  13 


A  combination  of  sharp  bargaining,  home  manufacture,  and 
diligent  mending,  may  reduce  the  bill  for  the  girls  about  16  2-3 
per  cent,  and  for  the  boys  about  8  per  cent. 

Fuel. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  less  affected  than  other  items  by  the  size 
(f  the  family,  but  it  varies  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  to 
be  heated,  according  to  whether  the  entire  family  is  regularly 
away  from  home  during  a  large  part  of  the  day,  whether  washing 
i?  taken  in,  etc.     From  November  1  to  May  1,  two  tons  of  coal  is 
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ft  fair  average  allowance  for  a  family  occupying  four  rooms,  and 
one-half  ton  more  will  suffice  for  an  occasional  fire  for  the  family 
laundry  work,  etc.,  during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  gas  being 
preferable  at  this  season  for  cooking.  The  cost  of  kindling  wood 
in  some  cases  is  largely  saved  by  collecting  broken  boxes  and  other 
waste  from  storekeepers.  A  two-cent  bundle  will  seldom  do  more 
than  kindle  one  fire  in  an  ordinary  stove. 

It  would  perhaps  be  excusable  to  evade  the  responsibility  of 
hazarding  an  opinion  on  gas  bills  just  at  present.  Two  women  of 
my  acquaintance  agree  in  estimating  the  cost  of  lighting  by  gas 
at  about  seventy-five  cents  a  month  at  this  season,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  even  at  eighty  cents  per  1,000  feet  this  is  not  enou^ 
where  sewing,  ironing,  or  studying  is  done  in  the  evening.  One 
of  these  women  is  a  seamstress  and  in  order  to  get  near  enou^ 
1o  her  light  to  sew  by  it,  she  takes  her  seat  on  the  dining  table.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  her  sight  is  beginning  to  fail. 

Incidentals. 

The  heading  "  Incidentals  "  is  intended  to  cover  especially  the 
cost  of  maintaining  cleanliness  and  repair,  which,  not  including 
cobblers'  bills,  is  estimated  at  $5  to  $6  per  month.  The  import- 
ance of  this  division  of  the  family  budget  needs  emphasis,  be- 
cause it  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  the  consequent 
running  down  of  the  home  is  sometimes  unfairly  diagnosed  as 
lack  of  thrift. 

Follo\ving  is  a  list  of  tlie  actual  expenditure  in  thi^  line  for  one 
month  of  a  French  family  of  five  living  on  an  income  of  about 
$15  per  week. 

Washing  materials $0  50 

Soap  and  soapine $0  20 

Washing  soda 15 

Starch 05 

Bluing 10 

Sewing  materials 38 

Spool  cotton $0  02 

Xeedles 04 

Tape 14 

Elastic 10 

Crochet  cotton 04 

Vest  buttotifl 04 
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Home  remedies $0  GO 

Castoria $G  25 

"  Tincture  " 06 

Talcum  powder 10 

Throat  tablets 10 

Acid  oxalic 06 

Chloride  of  lime 06 


Utensils 8  40 

Sponge $0  06 

Can  opener 08 

Wire  for  fire  escape 45 

Gas  stove 1  69 

Stove  wick 04 

Pitcher 06 

Fly  netting 12 

Clothes  line 68 

Pulley 06 

Clothes  pins 10 

Matches 02 

Savings  bank    07 

Sharpening  scissors    10 

Barter 60 

Total $6  48 


Rbcbeation. 

Recreation,  althoitgh  an  important  item^  need  iiot  be  an  ox- 
[)ensive  one  for  as  a  general  rule  its  value  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  cost,  and  if  the  family  is  supplied  with  proper  cloth- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  social  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed  without  ex- 
pense. Car  fares,  however,  should  be  allowed  for  occasional  visits 
to  friends  and  relatives,  for  country  excursions  in  summer,  visits 
fo  innsenms,  picture  galleries,  etc.,  in  winter,  and  so  forth.  For 
n  family  consisting  of  man,  wife  and  three  children  two  weeks* 
country  board  in  summer  would  cost  not  less  than  $16  per  week 
besides  railroad  fares,  but  as  the  home  expense  of  food  would  be 
saved  during  that  time  the  entire  extra  expense  of  such  an  outing 
need  not  perhaps  exceed  $20. 

In  this  connection  the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  leisure^ 
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especially  for  the  wife  and  mother,  should  be  mentioned.  At  least 
let  her  evenings  be  kept  free  from  any  pressure  of  work  and  let 
her  night's  rest  be  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  children  in  her 
bed  for  lack  of  sleeping  room  elsewhere. 

Estimate  for  Dependent  Widow  and  Thbee  Chiudxkn. 

Consistently  with  the  forc^ing  the  annual  expenses  for  a 
aopendent  widow  with  three  children  would  be  estimated  about 
as  follows: 

Rent,  4  rooms  at  $16  per  month $192  00 

Food,  $4.50  per  week 234  00 

Ice,  6c.  a  day  for  4  months 6  00 

Clothing: 

Woman $38  13 

Boy 28  74 

2  girls 54  86 

121  73 

Fuel  and  Light: 

2V2  tons  coal,  at  $6.50 $16  25 

Wood 3  75 

Gas 24  00 

44  00 

Car  fares,  estimated  at  COc.  per  week 31  20 

Insurance,  estimated  at  30o.  per  week 15  ^60 

Incidentals 60  00 

Total,  $13.55  per  week $704  53 

Estimate  for  a  Family  of  Five. 

The  expenditures  for  the  typical  self-supporting  family  (con- 
tisting  of  man,  wife  and  three  children  of  school  age) —  it  being 
understood  by  this  phrase  "  self-supporting  '*  that  the  family  is  to 
remain  permanently  independent  of  any  charitable  assistance 
whatsoever,  medical,  recreational,  or  other  —  must  be  computed 
on  a  considerably  more  generous  scale,  in  order  to  allow  a  margin 
for  savings,  illness,  etc.  About  10  per  cent,  could  usually  be  saved 
on  the  foregoing  estimate  for  clothing,  as  the  mother  could  give  it 
more  attention. 

The  following  estimate  for  such  a  family  is  submitted: 

Rent,  4  rooms  and  bath,  $18  per  month $216  00 

\  including  ice,  about  $7  per  week 370  00 
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Clothing $145  00 

Fuel  and  Light 50  00 

Car  fares 45  00 

Insurance 33  00 

Incidentals 75  00 

Kxtra  expenses  of  2  weeks  outing  in  summer 20  00 

Margin  for  illness,  dentistry,  etc /.  . .  .  50  00 

Margin  for  savings 50  00 

Total $1,054  00 


It  has  become  axiomatic  that  relief  where  it  is  to  be. given  at  all 
bhould  be  "  adequate,"  but  unless  such  estimates  as  the  foregoing 
can  be  sho^vn  to  be  unnecessarily  high  there  seems  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  our  standard  of  adequacy  must  be  enormously 
raised  in  order  to  meet  them. 

Note  A. 

Mrs.  H's  actual  food  purchases  for  one  week : 

Bread,  14  loaves  at  2%  and  3c $0  40 

Meat  and  Fish : 

Salt  codfish,  Va  lb.  at  12c 06 

Stew  meat,  2  lbs.  at  8c 16 

Liver,  1  lb.  at  8c 08 

Bacon,  l^  lb.  at  14c 07 

Tripe,  1  lb.  at  6c /. 06 

Vegetables : 

Potatoes,  2  qts.  at  7c 14 

Dried  beans,  1  lb.  at  8c 08 

Macaroni,  1  lb.  at  8c. 08 

Cabbage 05 

Carrots,  1  qt 05 

Turnips,  1  qt 05 

Soup  greens   05 

Tomatoes,  1  qt.  can 08 

Milk,  3  qts.  daily,  at  5c 1  05 

Cheese,  %  lb.  at  16c 04 

Eggs,  1  doz.   (oracked) 12 

Sugar,  1%  lbs 09 

Cereal,  2^/4  lbs 06 
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Rice,  IV2  lbs $0  09 

Tapioca,  2  oz.  at  8c 01 

Total $8  87 


The  nutritive  value  of  the  above  has  been  compared  with  the 
dietary  standard  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  is  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  that  prescribed  for 
such  a  family,  showing  that  Mrs.  H.  had  purchased  about  as  well 
as  her  means  allowed,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  fruit,  butter  and 
tea  and  coffee  are  entirely  lacking,  the  quality  of  bread  and  eg^ 
ad  indicated  by  the  price  is  unsatisfactory,  and  some  margin  riiould 
be  allowed  for  variety,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  alter  the  list 
at  all  without  either  increasing  the  cost  or  diminishing  the  amount 
of  nutriment. 

Note  B. 

AN  actual  budget. 

The  following  is  the  actual  budget  of  the  family  of  a  German 
tailor  with  wife  and  four  children  for  the  year  1902.  As  two 
of  the  children  were  under  4  years  of  age  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  expenses  would  be  scarcely  more  than  those  of  the  typical 
family  with  three  children.  The  father,  D.,  died  two  years  later 
of  heart  failure  due  to  rheumatism  which  ^frs.  D.  believes  was 
aggravated  by  living  in  damp  ground  floor  rooms.  His  life  was 
insured  for  only  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  burial  and 
within  five  months  the  widow  and  children  be(»ame  dependent  upon 
charity. 

Mrs.  D.  has  had  some  training  as  a  nurse  which  gives  the 
family  some  advantage  over  others  in  the  direction  of  medical  at- 
tendance. The  amount  indicated  for  clothing  does  not  represent 
the  entire  expenditure  for  this  item  as  Mrs.  D^s  occasional  per- 
sonal earnings  of  which  she  kept  no  strict  account  were  sometimes 
applied  to  this  i)urpose,  and  her  ability  as  a  tailoress  and  seamstress 
were  also  turned  to  account  in  this  direction.  The  heading  "  Car 
fares,  etc.,"  includes  Mr.  D's  pocket  money  and  covers  the  cost 
of  occasional  excursions  for  the  family.  A  weekly  allowance  of 
$7  (not  itemized)  was  made  for  everything  purchased  at  grocery, 
market,  bakerv,  and  dairy,  and  probably  includes  incidentally  some 
expenses  other  than  food. 
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Mr.  D's  earnings  wete  $18  per  week,  except  during  the  slfiek 
season,  his  actual  income  for  the  year  being  $849. 

Rent,  $15  per  month '. $180  00 

Food,  etc.,  usually  $7  per  week 368  00 

Ice 6  66 

Clothing  and  sewing  materials 100  77 

Laundry,  for  man  only 3  80 

Medicines 6  40 

Utensils,  etc 7  80 

Fuel : 

Coal $^5  32 

Gas 23  00 

Wood 4  65 

42  »7 

Daily  paper 8  64 

Car  fares,  etc 87  15 

Insurance  for  family,  40c.  per  week 20  80 

Total $831  68 

Leaving  savings  for  year 17  32 


$849  00 


wrn     ■' 


The  Chairman  :  There  perhaps  has  been  no  more  valuable 
chapter  written  in  recent  times  on  the  Standards  of  Living  than 
that  found  in  Dr.  Devine's  book  "  Principles  of  Relief.'*  We  are 
fortimate  in  having  Dr.  Devine  with  ns  to-nigfat  to  lead  in  the 
discussion  on  this  subject.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr. 
E.  T.  Devine,  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Edwasd  T.  Devine:  The  demand  for  an  investigation  aa 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  under 
modem  conditions  in  the  various  communities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  justified.  The  Chairman  of  the  section  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  for  the  force  and  clearness  with  which  he  has  formu- 
lated this  demand,  and  Dr.  Frankel  and  Miss  Goodyear  to  equally 
generous  recognition  for  the  discriminating  studies  which  they 
have  made  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation 
may  profitably  proceed. 

High  prices  and  excessive  cost  of  living  are  general.  They  fall 
equally  upon  those  who  have  and  upon  those  who  have  not  diared 
in  the  prosperity  of  which  the  higher  prices  are  an  indication. 
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Higher  rents  and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  nearly  all  the 
articles  whicli  are  looked  upon  as  necessities  are  compensated  in 
the  organized  trades  by  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  but  these 
higher  wag(*s  and  sliortor  hours  themselves  help  to  increase  the 
cost  of  dwellings  and  manufactured  products,  and  there  are  very 
many  who  have  their  full  share  of  these  heavier  burdens  but  who 
do  not  share  at  all  in  the  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages. 

There  are,  first,  those  who  are  employed  in  the  occupations 
which  are  most  severely  overcrowded.  These  are  not,  as  the 
naive  economists  once  taught  us  to  expect,  the  light,  attractive  and 
well  remunerated  occupations.  On  the  contrary,  they  represent 
the  hardest  and  most  unattractive  toil.  They  are  overcrowded 
because  of  abnormal  conditions,  as  for  example,  in  New  York, 
because  various  regions  of  the  earth  have  sent  us  surplus  popula- 
tions who  have  low  standards  of  living  and  who  can  be  exploited. 
The  cost  of  living  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  these  overcrowded 
trades  has  gone  up  with  the  rest.  They  must  pay-  more  for  their 
apartments,  or  they  must  crowd  more  closely  together  —  and  they 
are  doing  both.  They  have  not  sufficient  economic  resistance  to 
enable  them  to  pass  on  to  others  the  burdens  of  higher  rents  and 
increased  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  The  margin  between  their 
incomes  and  their  cost  of  living  disappears,  and  a  balance  appears 
at  last  on  the  wrong  side,  taking  the  form  of  under-nourisbment 
and  disease,  widowhood  and  orphanage,  child  labor,  drink,  and  the 
whole  series  of  evils  with  which  public  and  private  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  have  to  deal. 

There  are,  secondly,  beside  the  overcrowded  occupations,  those 
of  various  occupations  who  arc  unemployed  because  of  a  slack 
season,  industrial  changes,  or,  it  may  be,  for  some  personal  or 
family  reason.  There  are  families  whose  wage-earners  have  died 
without  sufficient  insurance  or  savings,  before  the  children  were 
old  enough  to  take  up  the  family  burdens.  There  are  those  who 
are  disabled  by  sickness  of  a  chronic  character.  I  have  grouped 
together  all  those  who  might  ordinarily  be  sharing  in  any  general 
increase  of  prosperity  who  in  character  and  in  their  earlier  ex- 
periences present  no  striking  contrasts  to  their  neighbors,  but  who, 
temporarily  or  ])ermanently  deprived  of  income  and  wage-earning 
capacity,  suddenly  find  that  high  wages,  high  prices,  brisk  trade, 
abounding  i)r()sperity,  mean  for  them  tmly  a  quicker  exhaustion 
of  savings,  greater  helplessness  and  an  earlier  application  for 
eharitable  assistance. 
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Even  charitable  societies  are  finding  that  an  increased  expendi- 
ture for  relief  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  applications  or  a 
more  liberal  policy.  It  may  mean  —  at  the  present  time  in  prac- 
tice it  actually  docs  mean  —  that  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
for  a  given  number  requires  a  greater  outlay.  Fortunately  in  pros- 
perous times  when  the  well-to-do  have  been  making  good  incomes, 
contributions  are  likely  to  be  generous.  But  here  again  the  gener- 
ous gifts  are  not  always  equitably  distributed,  and  there  are 
societies  whose  work  has  become  more  difficult  and  more  import- 
ant, while  their  resources  have  not  increased. 

By  all  means,  therefore,  let  us  learn  the  facts.  Let  the  analy- 
sis which  Dr.  Frankel  has  made  of  the  relation  between  standards 
of  compensation  and  standards  of  living  be  extended  to  other 
riatur«^l  groups  in  N(  w  York  City  and  throughout  the  State, 
and  to  other  cities  and  states  wherever  any  one  can  be  found 
competent  to  undertake  it.  Let  the  inquiry  be  extended  to 
families  who  are  not  dependent,  and  let  us  learn  how  far  ein- 
ployers,  whether  voluntary  or  under  compulsion,  have  increased 
salaries  and  wages  to  correspond  with  the  increased  cost  of  living; 
how  far,  especially  in  the  occupations  yielding  the  smallest  in- 
comes, employers  pay  only  a  "  going  wage,"  fixed  by  tradition  and 
maintained  by  inertia ;  and  how  far  deliberate  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  needs  of  employees  to  reduce  their  compensation  below  any 
level  which  has  been  recognized  by  tradition  or  made  necessary 
by  the  state  of  the  industry.  Probably  the  earliest  estimates  of 
tlie  cost  of  living,  including  that  made  by  the  writer,  are  now  too 
low.  Certainly  they  do  not  leave  a  margin  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  misfortunes  which  have  overtaken  the  hundred  families 
described  by  Dr.  Frankel.  It  would  be  premature  at  present  to 
discuss  remedies.  Mr.  Tucker  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his 
declaration  for  the  "  selfish  exploiter  "  there  is  "nothing  but  the 
stern  arm  of  the  law."  Possibly  the  organization  and  education 
of  labor  and  effective  leardership,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion may  do  something  even  with  him.  It  behooves  tjiose  who  fear 
paternalism,  equally  with  others,  to  gain  by  patient  disinterested 
inquiry  a  better  knowledge  of  the  actual  present  cost  of  living. 
Charitable  agencio?,  public  and  private  managers,  executors,  visit- 
ors and  l)rnoficiari(  s  are  above  all  in  urgent  need  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

TiiK  Chairman:  Tn  onr  various  discussions  which  have  led  to 
this  meeting  to-night  no  man  has  been  more  sympathetic  and  in- 
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terested  in  the  trials  of  those  struggling  to  keep  from  being  sub- 
merged than  the  Rev.   Dr.   William   J.  White,   Supervisor  of 
Catholic  Charities,  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  White. 

Rev.  William  J.  White:  The  consideration  of  the  Btandard 
of  living  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  dependency  sounds  a  new 
note  in  our  State  eonferonees.  Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  housing,  clothing  and  feed- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  public  and  private  diaritable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  the  State.  We  have  studied  methods  of 
training  and  supervision  and  in  a  limited  way  have  tried  to  get  at 
the  causes  of  dependency  and  delinquency.  To-night  the  thought- 
ful paper  of  Miss  Goodyear  with  the  silent  arraignment  of  our 
social  and  economic  order,  that  is  implied  in  the  figures  she  has  so 
carefully  collated  shows  us,  how  many  thousands  of  families  in 
the  city  of  New  York  are  living  on  the  verge  of  dependency  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  income  the  head  of  the  family  ree^ves. 
It  is  true  that  the  investigation  made  by  Miss  Qoodyear  was  in- 
tended to  establish  the  share  that  charity  is  to  supply  when  after 
^^  developing,  economizing  and  utilizing  the  inherent  powers  and 
natural  resources  of  the  family,"  that  family  needs  the  help  of 
the  hand  which  charity  holds  out  to  it,  but  she  has  gone  further 
and  has  given  u9  the  estimated  cost  of  living  of  an  average  family 
living  a  normal  life  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  we  place  side 
by  side  of  that  estimate,  $1,054,  the  wages  that  unskilled  and 
unorganized  labor  receives  we  wonder,  not  that  there  are  so  many 
institutions  for  dependents  but  that  there  are  so  few. 

The  work  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  North,  according  to  Robert 
Hunter  receives  less  than  $460.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  New 
York  City  the  average  unskilled  laborer  gets  $2  a  day,  or  allow- 
ing for  siekness  and  bad  weather,  $600  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand  let  us  suppose  that  Miss  Goodyear  has  been  generous  in  her 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  family  althou^  I  do 
not  see  where  her  figures  can  be  corrected.  Let  us  say  $900  a 
year  is  suffieient  to  support  a  man,  wife  and  three  children.  The 
problem  still  remains.  The  danger  of  dependency  through  the 
death  of  or  accident  to  the  breadwinner,  that  stares  so  many 
thousands  of  families  in  the  face  is  still  imminent  and  if  the 
causes  of  that  danger  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  forces  that 
this  conference  represents,  we  ean  at  least  enunciate  a  principle 
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that  ought  to  govern  in  the  economic  order,  and  point  out  th6 
lines  along  which  the  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

In  his  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labor,  Leo  XIII  declar^ 
that  the  remuneration  of  the  workingman  ought  to  be  at  l^adt  silffi- 
cient  to  support  him  in  reasonable  and  frugdl  coinfort.  If 
through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  evil,  the  workingnian  a(;cepts 
harder  conditions,  because  an  employer  or  a  contractor  will  give 
him  no  better,  he  is  the  victim  of  force  and  injustice. 

Dr.  John  Ryan,  author  of  A  Living  Wage,  says :  "  The  labor6V 
who  complies  in  a  reasonable  degree  with  nature's  univei^lQ  la'w 
of  work  has  a  natural  right  to  at  least  a  minimum  condition  of 
decent  and  reasonable  living."  Afid  Professor  Albion  Smftll, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  ChicagP; 
declared  a  few  years  ago  that  "  no  man  can  live,  bring  tip  k  family 
and  enjoy  the  ordinary  happiness  on  a  wag^  of  less  than  $l,00t)  A 
year.  Now  the  right  to  a  decent  and  reasonable  living  for  the 
adult  comprises  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.  Self  pro|/b^- 
tion  is  a  primary  instinct;  hence  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  family 
living  wage  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  realise'  thid 
condition  of  normal  life.  The  obligation  corresponding  to  the 
right  falls  on  the  industrial  community  in  which  he  liv^s  and 
works,  in  the  first  place  on  his  employer,  and  secondly  on  the  rest 
of  the  community  that  enjoys  the  benefit  of  his  productivity.  If 
the  employer  is  not  able  to  pay  a  living  wage,  he  is  frfee  for  the 
time  from  the  obligation  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  titttil  h6 
has  paid  his  employees  a  living  wage  he  ought  to  refrain  from  all 
that  is  summed  up  in  th6  word  luxury.  That  emjfloyet  Who  iff 
paying  his  men  $9  and  $10  a  week  for  twelve  hours  work  a  d^y 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  fraught  with  danger  froAi  accident 
and  disease,  and  yet  maintains  a  yacht  and  a  summer  home  te^l 
in  its  appointments,  and  two  or  three  automobiles  for  hid  us^, 
offends  against  justice.  The  primary  and  vital  needs  of  the  em- 
ployee are  morally  superior  to  the  incidental  needs  of  the  em- 
ployer. I  make  a  distinction  bsetween  conventional  ne^  and 
luxury  and  I  say  that  an  employet  of  labor,  if  he  had  to  chooai" 
between  paying  a  living  wage  and  indulging  in  eztravagitbt 
amusements,  and  ostentatious  displays  or  generous  gifta  to  chariiy 
ought  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  pay  his  employees  a  decent  wagt. 
But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  employer  is  unwilling  to  pay  a  living 
wage,  then  the  State  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  compel  its  paymiibtti. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  validity  of  this  principle;  it  ia 
sufficient  to  say  that  although  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  practical  ap2)licationy  these  difficulties  are  not  insuper- 
able. There  is  a  JVliniuium  Wage  Board  Law  in  Victoria  and 
New  Zealand.  Dr.  Victor  Clark,  in  Bulletin  49  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  says  of  the  law,  "'  With  all  its  apparent  defects  the  act 
is  a  success  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  earliest  supporters." 

In  the  presence  of  the  problem  that  stares  at  us  from  the  figures 
compiled  by  Miss  Goodyear,  it  seems  to  me  the  importance  of 
rationally  conducted  labor  unions  cannot  be  minimized.  Pro- 
fessor T.  B.  Adams  in  his  Labor  Problems^  quoting  from  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Lidustrial  Commission,  says:  "An  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  testimony  before  the  Indus^al  Com- 
mission indicates  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  workers.'' 

To  organize  unskilled  labor  is  so  difficult  that  even  John 
Mitchell  admits  that  the  problem  is  only  partially  solvaUe  by 
direct  trade  union  efforts,  but  any  organization  however  fe^Ue 
adds  something  to  the  resisting  powers  of  those  who  enter  them  and 
at  least  calls  attention  to  the  crying  needs  of  underpaid  workers. 
The  union  of  the  Ciariiuiit  Makers  of  New  York  City  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  an  organization  of  what  is  styled 
unskilled  labor. 

Finally  I  offer  as  a  suggestion  that  is  not  impossible  of  execution 
the  formation  of  benefit  societies  in  factories  and  stores  where  a 
large  number  of  hands  are  employed.  Most  of  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  have  aid  societies  which  offer  free  medical  treatment 
and  a  sum  of  money  in  case  of  death.  These  societies  were 
organized  by  the  employers  to  take  the  place  of  collections  in  case 
of  distress  among  employees  to  which  the  employers  were  supposed 
to  contribute.  Many  of  these  stores  made  membership  in  the  aid 
society  a  condition  of  employment.  Here  is  the  machinery  ready 
to  hand.  Let  the  State  step  in  and  extend  the  scope  of  these  aid 
societies  to  every  industry  employing  a  certain  number  of  hands, 
the  State  taking  charge  of  the  fund  as  it  does  of  the  Police  Pension 
Fund.  If  a  lireman  is  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his 
widow  receives  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  maintain  her  children 
until  tliey  are  of  working  age,  if  instead  of  being  a  fireman,  a 
man  was  employed  for  example  in  the  subway,  no  such  provision 

-nade  for  him. 
.  the  solution  of  the  problem  suggested  by  the  paper  we  have 
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just  listened  to,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  a  be- 
ginning might  be  made,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for  employers 
M)  put  liway  yachts  and  automobiles,  until  they  pay  a  living  wage, 
wo  might  begin  by  creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  aid  societies 
with  State  supervision  and  direction  and  crystallizing  that  senti- 
nioiit  into  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  behind 
our  schedule,  but  we  can  afford  time  for  one,  two, or  three  one- 
minute  discussions  if  there  are  any  who  want  to  discuss  these 
questions.  As  there  seems  to  be  none,  we  will  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  the  president  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Mabon. 

President  ^Iabon:  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements to  invite  all  present  to-night,  whether  delegates  to  the 
eonferfnee  or  residents  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  to  attend  the 
reception  and  collation  to  be  served  in  the  dining  hall. 

Mr.  Frank  Tucker:  Mr.  President,  before  we  adjourn  I 
should  like  to  offer  this  resolution :  • 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  hereby  authorizes  and  directs  the  incom* 
ing  President  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Eleven,  with  power  to 
add  to  its  numbers,  to  investigate  and  determine:  (1)  The  essen- 
tials of  a  normal  standard  of  living;  (2)  The  cost  of  such  a  normal 
standard  of  living  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
which  committee  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  next  conference; 
and, 

l?e  It  Further  Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  have  power 
to  solicit  funds  for  its  expenses  in  the  name  of  the  conference. 

The  President:  The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  President  of  Rochester 
Theological  S<»minary,  will  pronounce  the  benediction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong:  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee :  The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious 
to  thee;  the  Lord  lift  His  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee 
])eace. —  Amen. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  November  14,  1906. 

President  Mabon  :  Under  the  heading  of  "  General  bttsinesB 
of  the  Conference  "  I  will  announce  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing conunitteee: 
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Committee  on  Oboaxizattoh. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry Xew  York 

Rtfv«  Max  Landsberg Kocheffter 

Dr.  W.  P.  Sprading Sonjea 

Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott Elmira 

T.  E.  McGarr Albany 

Dr.  A.  W.  Kurd Bufiklo 

Rev.  William  J.  White BrooUvn 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Nathan  Bijur New  York 

F.  H.  Briggs Rochester 

Homer  Folks New  York 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

W.  R.  Stewart New  York 

.Abram  J.  Katz Rochester 

ifrs.  M.  M.  Acker Homell 

Dr.  ir.  V.  Bmce Hudson 

Dr.  D.  C.  Potter New  York 

The  President  (continuing) :  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  this  announcement: 

Members  holding  railway  certificates  are  requested  to  leave  them 
NX  ith  the  registration  clerk  in  the  hall.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
t(»  inakf*  ihi'ux  oflFectivo.  After  they  have  been  vised  they  are  to 
bo  rwilaimed  by  their  owners.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  neoes- 
nary  for  the  vise.  If  members  came  on  mileage  or  round  trip 
tickets  they  are  requested  to  leave  their  names  with  the  clerk  in 
order  that  the  required  number  of  100  del^ates  may  be  certified. 

1  wish  to  remind  members  of  the  conference  of  the  invitation 
to  tea  at  the  Samovar  this  afternoon  and  of  the  trip  to  the  Roch- 
ester Orphan  Asylum  and  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Ross,  a  trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  is  in  the  hall,  and 

he  is  I  would  like  to  have  him  come  to  the  platform  and  say 
lething  to  the  eonference  in  relation  to  this  visit.     Is  Mr.  Ross' 

Jie  hall  ? 

A  Deleoatk  :  I  think  he  just  left. 

The  President  :  The  Institute  is  a  place  of  great  lociil  inter- 
silf  tfhd  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  eonference  will 
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have  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  profitable  visit  if  they  go  there 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

I  hope  the  business  of  the  conference  will  begin  to-morrow 
morning  sharply  at  10  a.  m. 

I  would  also  announce  the  meeting  of  tlie  section  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Defectives  will  be  held  to-morrow  at  2  instead  of  2 :20 
p.  M.,  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  conference. 

I  am  also  requested  to  announce  that  a  free  telephone  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  this  conference  is  placed  in  the  hall.  This 
further  illustrates  the  great  attention  to  detail  and  the  careful 
work  of  the  Rochester  Committee  in  preparing. for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visiting  delegates. 

The  last  announcement  which  I  wish  to  make  is  a  telegram 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  appreciate.  It  is  from  Kamp  Kill 
Kare,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Kovember  13,  to  Dr.  Wm.  Mabon, 
President,  N.  Y.  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Powers'  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

"I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  meet 
with  the  conference.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  matter  with  which  it  deals  and  I  gladly  recognize  the  devo- 
lion  and  public  spirit  of  its  members.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  dnties,  1  may  count  upon  your 
cordial  co-operation  and  I  shall  greatly  ap})reciate  your  advice  and 
assistance. 

Chas.  Evans  Hughes." 

Are  there  any  matters  of  special  interest  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  conference  ? 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour:  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Barbour. 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour:  If  I  may  have  the  courtesy  of 
the  floor  for  a  moment  I  would  be  glad  to  present  a  minute  which 
was  adopted  in  seven  centers  of  the  city  where  the  union  evan- 
gelistic meetings  are  going  on,  as  doubtless  members  of  the  con- 
ference well  know.  This  was  adopted  last  night  by  some  8,000 
people  gathered  in  those  meetings: 

"  The  congregations  assembled  in  seven  houses  of  worship  this 
evening,  representing  sixty  churches  now  united  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive evangelistic  movement  in  the  history  of  Rochester,  send 
their  cordial  greeting  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Seventh 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
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"  Believing:  that  the  problem  of  society  is,  at  the  root,  th« 
problom  of  tlie  iiidiviJual,  and  that  religion  is  the  most  potent 
force  for  the  production  of  hiirh  individual  character,  we  are  en- 
deavoring in  our  wav,  without  r(»gard  to  sectarian  differences,  to 
persuade  men,  women  and  children  to  bring  their  lives  under  the 
sway  of  God's  love  and  law. 

*'  But,  recognizing  the  enormous  difficulties  placed  in  the  way 
of  all  workers  in  the  cause  of  religion  by  evil  social  conditions 
and  arrangements,  we  hail  as  our  friends  and  fellow-laborers  all, 
of  whatever  name  or  faith,  who  are  striving  to  ameliorate  those 
conditions  and  arrangements. 

"  We  shall  pray  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  guide  the  delibera- 
tions of  your  distinguished  body  and  use  them  widely  and  lastingly 
for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare." 

I  beg  to  present  this  as  the  sense  of  these  meetings  and  also  to 
present  to  you  for  a  moment  Dr.  Chapman,  who  is  the  leader  of 
the  movement  here. 

The  President  :  I  understand  Dr.  Chapman  desires  to  second 
the  resolution. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman  :  As  representing  the  ministers  of  the  city 
and  also  representing  the  company  of  evangelistic  workers  chosen 
from  several  different  denominations,  it  is  my  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing to  second  these  resolutions. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  ministers  to  say  just  a  word  in  ex- 
planation of  the  campaign  not  only  in  Rochester  but  which  seems 
to  be  on  in  the  entire  country.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
as  a  pastor  in  this  State,  first  in  Albany  and  then  in  New  York 
City,  so  that  I  know  something  of  the  conditions  in  this  easti^m 
country. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  great 
inter-denominational  movement.  We  began  five  years  ago  to  try 
to  make  Presbyterians,  but  after  awhile  we  found  it  a  great  deal 
easier  to  make  Christians  than  it  was  to  make  Presbyterians;  so 
we  ceased  to  do  denominational  work,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  denominations  we  did  so;  and  we  now  do  not  ask 
people  to  become  Baptists  or  Methodists  or  Presbyterians,  but  we 
do  ask  thom  to  become  Christians,  and  we  ask  them  to  unite  with 
the  church  of  their  choice.  We  stand  for  Christian  influence  in  this 
work:  First,  we  stand  for  right  living  in  the  home.  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  that  Burbank,  the  famous  wizard  of  the 
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west,  had  produced  an  apple  which  was  on  one  side  sweet  and  on 
the  other  side  sour.  Au  editor  commenting  on  it  said  it  was 
only  company  manners  and  home  manners  in  the  same  person. 
We  believe  a  man  should  live  in  public  as  in  the  home,  and  if  he 
iy  not  living  in  both  places  as  God  would  have  him  live  he  is  un- 
worthy of  the  home  as  well  as  of  the  public. 

In  the  next  place  we  stand  for  a  imited  church.  In  these  meet- 
ings we  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  particular  choice  of  a  church. 
I  say  to  a  Catholic,  if  you  are  not  a  good  Catholic  you  are  not 
living  as  you  should,  and  if  you  do  not  see  a  priest  you  ought  to. 
We  say  to  a  man  who  is  a  Jew,  if  you  are  not  living  up  to  the 
traditions  of  your  father  it  is  time  you  were  getting  your  vision 
back  again  on  your  fathers;  and  in  that  way  we  find  the  whole 
church  of  God  is  coming  to  be  a  mighty  force  for  the  upbuilding  of 
el'aracter. 

You  have  a  splendid  organization  to-day  here  which  includes 
Catholics  and  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  spirit  of  this  conference,  and  evangelistic  churches  are 
with  you,  and  I  am  here  not  only  to  pledge  the  evangelistic 
churches,  but  also  the  ministers  of  the  city  stand  by  you  in  the 
iiiighty  work  you  are  accomplishing,  and  we  ask  you  simply  that 
you  give  us  your  sympathy.  We  ask  you  to  believe  we  are  striving 
'c  accomplish  practically  the  same  end  as  yourselves. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  privilege  of  seconding  this 
resolution. 

The  Pkesident:  The  resolution  has  been  duly  made  and  seo- 
( nded  and  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mk.  William  C.  Gannett,  of  Rochester:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
.isked  by  the  President  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Suffrage 
Assof'iation  to  express  to  this  conference  the  sympathy  of  that 
association  in  the  work  of  this  body  and  to  say  that  they  recognize 
that  tho  women  who  do  such  valuable  work  in  this  line  with  the 
men  of  the  State,  that  they  be  permitted  to  register  by  lawful 
inctliod,  by  the  ballot  of  the  State,  their  convictions  as  to  the 
l)robleins  we  are  all  working  together  to  meet. 

The  President:  Unless  there  are  other  matters  requiring  the 
action  «>f  the  conference,  I  will  turn  the  chair  over  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  this  section,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cabb  of  Ghiij>bbn  bt  thb 

Hon.  Uomeb  Foi-ks.* 

I  wish  to  state  I  have  been  unable  to  submit  the  report  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  revision  and  approval,  and 
that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  it.  I  have  written  it,  however,  not 
primarily  as  an  expression  of  my  own  views  but  of  what  I  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  committeei  and  that, 
'  before  publication,  it  would  be  submitted  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  revision  and  approval. 

This  report  is  an  endeavor  to  summarize,  in  the  briefest  possible 
form,  some  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  the  care  of  destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent  childroi  in 
this  State  and  what  appear  to  be  the  directions  in  which  further 
progress  should  be  sought. 

Separation  of  Childbbn  fbom  Pabbntb. 

At  the  threshold  of  our  subject  lies  the  question —  what  children 
should  be  accepted  as  proper  charges  upon  public  or  private  charity 
and  under  what  circumstances  ?  Destitution,  improper  guardian- 
ship, and  the  (logical  result  of  these  two  factors)  delinquenoy, 
are  the  three  great  causes  or  groups  of  causes  which  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  public  to  take  the  place  of  the  parent.  There  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  be  less  ready  to  remove  children  from  their 
homes  because  of  destitution,  preferring  rather  to  give  sufficient 
aid  to  enable  the  parent  if  he  be  of  good  character  and  of  reason- 
able efficiency,  to  care  for  the  child  at  home.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  widows  and  deserted  wives.  The  separation  of 
the  child  from  the  parent  is  necessarily  a  hardship  to  both,  not  to 
be  imposed  lightly.  We  should  consider  well,  before  imposing 
upon  those  whom  the  heavy  hand  of  disaster  has  fallen,  the  further 
penalty  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  home.  Special  effort  has  been 
made  by  charitable  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  increase 
the  giving  of  home  relief  to  widows  and  deserted  wives.  In  our 
opinion,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  throughout  the  State,  this 
course  should  be  followed  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  now  dona 

There  should  be  especially  greater  hesitation  in  separating  the 
young  child  from  its  mother  whether  the  mother  be  married  or 
otherwise.  The  proportion  of  children  so  separated  from  their 
mothers  in  infancy  who  live  to  be  two  years  of  age  in  even  our  best 

•'I'his   report  has  been  signed   b/   the  following    members    of    the    conunlttae: 

^'^Xk;   Joseph    P.    B/ers,    Mrs.    Carolena  M.   Wood,   John   Kletn,  Arthar 

u,  ReT.  Isaac  GibSard,  D.  D.,   Miss   Marion   I.   Moore,   Porter  B.   ' 

•miotkp  Heniy  Clay  Preiton,    Bdward  Lauterbach,  Solomon 
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institiitions  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  practice  even  if  no 
moral  considerations  were  involved. 

But  if  less  haste  should  he  made  in  separating  parents  from 
children  because  of  destitution,  greater  haste  should  be  made  in 
separating  children  from  parents  who  are  morally  imfit  to  care  for 
them.  Our  practice  in  this  regard  lags  far  behind  our  statutory 
provisions.  The  law  makes  ample  provision  for  such  enforced 
separation.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  through  tjie  societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  also  through  the  police, 
neighbors  and  others,  the  law  is  put  into  operation  in  some  degree; 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts  it  is  rarely  invoked.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  however  to  assume  that  improper  guardianship 
exists  only  in  the  large  cities  or  that  it  exists  there  in  greater 
degree  than  in  small  cities  and  rural  communities.  These  are 
moral  plague  spots  all  through  the  State,  very  possibly  in  more 
hideous  forms  and  proportionately  in  larger  numbers  in  the 
country  and  small  cities.  That  degenerate  family  of  world-wide 
reputation,  the  Jukes  famSly,  was  a  product  of  rural  New  York. 
There  is  no  greater  need  in  our  opinion  than  that  there  should  be, 
throughout  the  State,  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  and 
cities  and  in  the  big  cities,  continuous,  systematic,  well  directed 
effort  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  finding  out  and  breaking  up  such 
moral  plague  spots,  in  which  the  education  of  the  children  consists 
of  careful  training  in  vice  and  crime. 

We  are  still  very  far  from  a  reasonable  enforcement  of  the 
letter,  much  less  the  spirit  of  the  rules  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  under  the  revised  Constitution,  requiring  a  re- 
acceptance  and  contemplating  a  reinvestigation  each  year  of  the 
circumstances  of  parents  whose  children  are  public  charges.  Such 
annual  reinvestigations,  when  carefully  made,  indicate  ofttime? 
that  the  parents  have  now  become  able  to  support  their  children 
and  are  willing  to  do  so ;  ofttimes  that  they  have  made  such  ship- 
wreck morally  that  the  children  should  be  permanently  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  returning  to  them  by  being  placed  in 
families  far  from  their  reach  and  often  times  that  circumstances 
are  unchanged  and  the  children  should  remain  for  another  year 
subjects  of  public  support. 

Placing  Childben  in  Families. 

There  is  a  gratifying  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  effect  a 
better  adjustment  of  family  care  and  institut\OTk»\  <iax^ — "^^XNSstfe       \ 
general  recognition  that  certain  claB&Qi&  oi  ^^^««xi«»  ^^AR^t  ^^stfvws^ 
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circumstances,  can  best  be  cared  for  in  families,  that  other  children 
under  other  circumstances  can  best  be  cared  for  in  institutions. 
To  the  former,  home  finding  agencies,  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish,  there  have  been  added  during  the  year,  two  county  super- 
intendents for  dependent  children  in  Onondaga  county.  These 
positions  were  established  bv  the  board  of  supervisors  in  January, 
190H,  and  were  actually  filled  in  Mav  as  the  ref»iilt  of  a  com- 
petitive  exaniination.  Those  two  agonts,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
should  supplement  and  make  more  eifective  and  useful  the  work  of 
the  numerous  institutions  for  children  iu  that  locality.  The  Rock- 
land  county  agency  for  dependent  children  established  by  the 
Rockland  county  committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion in  April,  1905,  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in  improv- 
ing the  situation  in  that  county  as  similar  agencies  have  been  in 
Columbia  county  and  in  Xewburgh. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  eonservatiye  deyelopmeiit  of  placing-out 
work,  should  go  a  continual  refinement  of  its  methods;  wiser  and 
more  aggressive  methods  for  securing  applications  from  desirable 
families,  more  systematic  and  thorough-going  selection  from  among 
the  applications  received ;  wiser  and  more  eflFective  oversight  over 
children  placed  in  families ;  all  these  should  be  constantly  sought. 
The  appointment  during  the  past  year  of  an  inspector  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  for  the  s|x^eial  purpose  of  gaining  better  knowl- 
edge of  plaeing-out  work  is  an  important  ste])  in  the  right  direction. 
Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  placing  out  officials  and 
agencies  shall  not  feel  their  own  responsibility  in  any  degree 
diminished.  The  administrative  responsibility  rests  upon  them  as 
directly  and  completely  as  before.  The  State  Board  throng  this 
inspector  can  only  t(  st  the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
here  and  there,  and  utilize  the  information  thus  gained  in  the 
holding  of  oflfieials  and  agencies  to  a  better  performance  of  their 
work. 

It  is  gratifyins:  to  note  the  acquisition  of  a  site  by  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society  in  Westchester  county  of  sufficient 
vize  to  permit  the  housing  of  its  800  children  on  the  cottage  plan ; 
as  also  the  acquisition  of  a  site  in  the  same  general  region  by  the 
Jewish  Protectory.  The  cottage  system  in  its  general  outline  may 
almost  be  said  to  l)e  generally  accepted ;  but  as  to  it?;  details  much 
^mains  to  bo  worked  out  in  the  light  of  experieiu-e.  The  size  of 
lie  cottages,  their  distribution  over  the  otmiumI^,  tlnir  adjustment 
educational  features  of  the  int^titutinn,  the  internal  nianaire- 
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ment  of  the  cottage  and  kindred  matters  deserve  and  are  reoeiving 
most  careful  attention.  We  should  soon  be  able  to  state,  as  we  are 
not  at  present,  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  systems  both  as  to  con- 
struction and  what  is  of  much  greater  importance,  administration. 
In  comparing  cost  of  cottage  and  congregated  systems  we  must  be 
careful  to  compare  institutions  of  the  same  standards  of  clotEing, 
food,  education,  salaries,  etc. 

Classification  in  Institutions. 

Important  progress  is  to  be  noted  in  the  better  classification  of 
children  in  institutions,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  separating 
the  destitute  from  the  delinquent.  Admittedly  the  actual  cause 
of  commitment  stated  in  the  official  proceedings  is  often  a  most 
inadequate  and  s6metimes  a  most  misleading  factor.  As  a  basis 
of  classification,  this  should  only  be  a  starting  point  to  be  modified, 
and  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  actual  knowledge  of 
the  child's  conduct.  Admitting  the  inadequacy  and  ofttimes  the 
positive  injustice  of  any  classification  based  solely  on  cause  of 
commitment,  it  nevertheless  remains  true,  and  must  always  re- 
main true,  that  some  of  the  children  received  into  public  care  are 
good  children,  others  are  pretty  good,  others  are  rather  bad,  and 
still  others  are  very  bad,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  rather  bad  and 
the  very  bad  will  spread  rapidly  and  do  unlimited  harm  among  the 
good  and  the  pretty  good  if  there  is  free  association.  Further- 
more, the  sending  of  any  child,  by  reason  of  poverty  or  for  any 
other  reason  except  that  of  actual  wrong-doing  or  depraved  habits 
on  his  part,  to  an  institution  generally  known  to  the  community  as 
a  reformatory  institution  is  a  handicap  to  that  child  upon  his 
release,  nay  more,  is  a  crime  against  the  child  committed  by  the 
community  in  the  name  of  charity  and  reform. 

As  to  the  children  in  institutions  (we  do  not  know  just  how 
many,  but  about  35,000)  we  also  believe  that  great  improvements 
have  been  and  are  being  made  in  their  physical  care  and  in  their 
academic,  industrial  and  moral  education.     Any  survey  of  the 
situation  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  conscientioiis  and 
intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  managers  and  executive  and  sub- 
ordinate officials  of  such  institutions  would  be  notably  incomplete 
They  would,  however,  be  the  first  undoubtedly,  not  to  admit 
to  voluntarily  assert,  that  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  d< 
Perhaps  first  of  all  should  be  the  acquisition  of  much  mop* 
plete  data  than  we  now  have  had  concerning  the  actual 
physical,  industrial,  social  and  moral  oi  VIIi!X\^?a^alcn^tll3 
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imusiial  opportunity  is  before  institutions,  that  of  having  under 
llieir  observation  children  during  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four, 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every  week  in  the  year.  For  a  thorou^- 
going  study  of  educational  methods  and  results  there  is  perhaps 
no  more  favorable  opportunity  than  that  afforded  by  an  institution. 
Some  of  them,  may  the  number  rapidly  increase,  are  giving  to  the 
community  highly  valuable  information,  based  upon  close  observa- 
tion of  the  results  of  their  own  work. 

Children's  Courts. 

The  children's  court  is  the  starting  point  for  movements  for 
the  betterment  of  our  care  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 
It  is  the  place  of  beginnings  and  of  endings ;  it  should  be  a  place 
of  profound  study  and  of  the  formulations  of  new  and  far-reaching 
policies.  Its  incidental  advantage  of  separating  children  from 
adult  offenders  is  but  the  least  of  its  values.  The  important  thing 
is  that  by  excluding  all  other  cases,  the  problems  of  the  neglected 
and  delinquent  child  may  here  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  highly 
responsible  re])re?entative  of  the  community  careful  deliberation 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  of  the  wide  range  of  commimal  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  needy  children.  To  the  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  may  we  say  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  it  is  not 
simply  your  high  privilege,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  such  courts.  We  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is 
ycMir  (Inty,  Ix  causo  the  statute  says  so.  The  law  (chapter  331, 
Law^s  of  100*5,  amending  section  201  of  the  penal  cod(0,  provides 
that  children's  cases  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  heard  in  a 
se])arate  (H)urtr(>oiii  to  hr  known  as  the  children's  court,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  trial  and  examination  of  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  That  law  means  something.  The  law 
does  not  say  that  the  separate  courtroom  shall  be  provided  when 
it  may  be  convenient  or  when  the  judge  thinks  it  worth  while,  or 
when  some  citizen  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  It  says 
tliat  the  separate  courtroom  rhall  be  provided  unless  it  is  actually 
not  practicable  to  do  so.  Practicable  means  reasonably  possible. 
Will  anv  one  have  the  hardihood  to  sav  that  in  anv  city  of  this 
State  it  is  not  reasonably  possible  to  have  a  separate  room  for  the 
trial  of  children  ? 

PliOHATlOX    S  VST  KM. 

riosely    connect(Ml    with    the    establishiiicut    of    the    children's 

court  pooi^  that  other  invalusvWo  tVtor  in  dealing  with  juvenile 

need,   the  probation  system.    Ilo\>ei\\\  v^\i^  xi\\\^^  ^^^^vkm^i^ 
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have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  yet  we  doubt  if  any 
one  will  read  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission  of  1905-6,  he  will  venture  to  say  that  in  any  part  of 
the  State  there  exists  a  reasonably  effective  probation  system. 
Unless  someone  can  come  forward  and  show  that  the  findings  of 
the  commission  are  incorrect  or  that  there  are  other  and  better 
remedies  than  those  proposed  by  that  commission,  their  recom- 
mendation should  be  adopted.  The  probation  system  of  any  com- 
munity should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  utilize  the  services  of  all 
agencies  and  individuals  who  are  willing  and  qualified  to  do  useful 
work;  it  should  be  sufficiently  organized  to  hold  all  such  agencies 
and  individuals  to  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  which 
they  voluntarily  assume.  It  should  be  sufficiently  local  to  permit 
each  community  to  work  out  its  problem  with  full  allowance  for  its 
local  conditions  and  needs ;  it  should  be  sufficiently  centralized  to 
enable  each  conmaunity  to  know  how  its  work  compares  in  method 
and  results  with  that  of  other  commtinities.  If  it  contemplates 
positive  results  it  must  provide  the  means  whereby  those  results 
may  be  achieved.    Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw. 

No  one  can  participate  in  any  of  these  agencies  for  the  care  of 
destitute,  neglected  or  wayward  children,  without  having  his  atten- 
tion drawn  sharply  to  the  causes  which  make  it  necessary  that  such 
numerous  numbers  of  children  should  be  cared  for  by  others  than 
their  natural  guardians.  It  is  as  inevitable,  as  it  is  desirable,  that 
we  should,  in  our  thought  and  in  our  effort,  proceed  from  result 
to  underlying  cause.  Important  as  is  the  wise  care  of  the  35,000 
children  who  are  now  public  charges  in  this  State,  it  is  tremen- 
dously more  important  that  we  ascertain,  and,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  preventable,  correct  the  social  conditions  which  lead  to  this 
ghastly  result.  Among  all  the  social  agencies  which  make  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  poor  children,  one  stands  pre- 
eminent above  all  others,  and  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject 
the  greater  becomes  its  pre-eminence  —  the  school  system.  The 
schools  are  only  just  beginning  to  see,  and  are  still  very  far  from 
realizing,  their  greater  purpose,  not  only  to  teach  the  three  R's,but 
to  promote  healthy  physical  development,  afford  large  opportunities 
for  recreation,  provide  instruction  in  the  means  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood, develop  civic  interest,  and,  in  whatever  other  ways  may  be 
n(»cossarv  and  practicable,  promote  the  all  ^round  development  of 
efficient  men  and  women.  They  must  be  adapted  to  all  the 
children  of  the  community  —  the  crippled  children,  the  backward 
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children,  the  children  of  'he  desperately  pcor,  children  speaking 
foreign  langnagirrs.  The  ?chool  i?  fhe  great  agency  throng  which* 
and  in  connection  with  which,  the  commnnity  \iill  correct  the 
pre%'en table  evili?  that  now  '.\eich  5^»  heavily  upon  our  child  popula- 
tion that,  in  round  number?,  r.ne  r-hild  of  every  eighty  in  the  State 
i  •  a  ward  of  the  public. 

Underlying  and  above  all  we  nee<J  in  our  child-caring  work  a 
large  d^^r^re  of  mutual  n-spf-i-t  and  cntidence,  a  n.*c«:^ilion  that 
none  of  our  methods  are  }»erfect,  and  consequently  a  willingness 
to  aficertain  their  weak  points  and  to  correct  thent,  and  to  this  end 
frcfifh  study  and  ever  more  and  deeper  study,  of  what  we  are 
actually  doing  and  of  what  it  all  comes  to  in  terms  of  net  results 
on  life  and  character. 

When  I  said  there  were  some  35,000  children  in  this  State 
receiving  institutional  care  certainly  every  one  must  have  agreed 
with  me  that  there  is  no  more  important  subject  than  to  perfect 
and  improve  and  make  the  most  of  the  possibilities  that  are  in 
our  hands  in  caring  for  those  children. 

We  have,  therefore,  selected  as  the  first  paper  to  be  taken  up  this 
morning  some  of  the  problems  of  institutions,  and  we  have  asked 
to  prepare  that  paper  the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  institutions 
who  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
01  three  years  in  institutional  administration.  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Ilort^nse  V.  Bruce,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  Xew  York,  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting. 

Inhtitijtional  Problems,  An  Address  by  Dr.   Hortense  V. 

Bruce. 
I'ho  first  and  the  great  problem  that  an  institution  for  children 
should  answer  is, —  what  is  tho  purpose  of  its  existence?  If  we 
can  rej)ly  that  it  is  that  the  children  may  have  a  home  in  which 
thc^y  may  develop  so  that  tliey  "  may  stand  perfect  and  complete 
in  all  the  will  of  God,''  we  have  a  statement  that  we  may  use  as  a 
toiK'hstone  in  trying  to  dotcrmino  the  value  of  the  answers  that 
are  offered  to  all  the  other  problems  that  have  arisen  from  our 
trying  to  find  Uio  means  to  bring  about  this  end. 

With  this,  then,  as  our  guide;  we  go  on  to  some  particular  prob- 
lems.    Naturally  the  first  is  tho  system  of  liousing  to  bo  adopted, 
lat  is.  tlio  cottage  5r  tho  congregate  system.     There  is  now  prac- 
qucetion  that  the  cottage  system  has  distinctly  the  ad- 
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\nntai>o  over  the  eongregate,  and  the  chief  reasons  for  this  will 
follow. 

No  one  questions  that  the  ideal  environment  for  the  child  is 
the  lioine  with  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  nearer 
the  siihstitute  homo  approaches  this  ideal  the  more  nearly  does  it 
nttain  its  ])urpos(\  Therefore,  the  first  argument  in  favor  of  the 
rottaire  system  is  that  it  gives  something  approaching  a  home  life, 
jmd  this  the  congregate  system  cannot  do. 

2.  The  smaller  the  group  the  more  individual  attention  the 
( hild  may  have,  the  less  will  there  be  danger  of  its  becoming  only 
n  cog  in  the  wheel  of  routine,  the  more  freedom  will  there  be  for 
ihe  natural  way  of  gaining  knowledge  by  experience,  and  finally 
tlio  more  will  it  receive  and  give  love,  sympathy  and  understand- 
nvx  and  its  life  firrow  richer  with  the  intimate  acquaintances  it  will 
iijive  with  an  elder's  point  of  view  upon  its  childhood  problems. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  fear,  the  barrenness, 
the  lone  liiH  ss  of  the  child  life  that  has  had  to  grope  its  way  alone, 
through  experiences  and  more  or  less  abstract  teachings,  to  the 
solution  of  its  life  questions. 

3.  In  the  small  group  the  child  can  realize  itself;  it  may  de- 
velop a  sense  of  its  own  worth  as  an  individual,  and  a  sense  of 
res]^oiisibili ty  for  the  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  it,  as  it  hardly 
ran  if  one  of  a  mass.  If  the  desire  for  an  expression  of  its  indi- 
viduality be(^omes  strongly  assertive  in  the  child  who  is  one  of  a 
large  number,  we  are  apt  to  find  it  selfish,  pushing,  anti-social. 

4.  With  the  multiplication  of  kitchens,  laundries,  dining  rooms 
and  other  departments  of  the  home  there  jcome  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  each  child  to  participate  in  all  kinds  of  household 
duties,  affording  some  a  chance  to  learn  what  kind  of  labor  they 
would  clioose  to  do,  insuring  to  others  the  variety  of  work  they 
find  necessary  to  happiness. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  kitchens,  there  will  be 
increase  in  the  variety  of  food  prepared  —  which  is  no  small  con- 
sideration in  the  pursuit  of  health  and  happiness. 

5.  The  choice  of  a  cottage  system  practically  means  a  location 
in  the  country.  With  this  true,  there  are  numerous  additional 
advantages,  such  as  the  out-of-door  occupations  that  may  be  taken 
iij)  ])y  girls  as  well  as  by  boys,  the  productions  from  the  farm  that 
can  be  added  to  the  dietary,  room  for  play,  and  a  richer  environ- 
ment for  child  life  because  of  all  that  Nature  has  to  offer* 
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In  comparison  with  these  things,  the  question  of  cost  becomes 
less  significant,  yet  it  must  be  considered.  As  to  the  cost  of  oon- 
Ktruction,  I  cannot  speak  as  authoritatively  as  I  had  hoped  to  do, 
but  I  have  gathered  that  for  the  institution  having  the  style  of 
cottages  ordinarily  erec*ted,  it  is  greater  than  for  the  institution 
housed  in  larger  buildings.  The  cost  is  further  increased  where 
there  are  separate  sleeping  rooms,  each  bath  and  toilet  a  distinct 
room,  and  a  laundry  and  fixtures  in  each  building.  In  mainte- 
nance, there  will  be  more  roofs  and  chimneys  and  gutters  to  keep 
in  repair,  more  floor  space  to  keep  oiled  and  waxed.  More  coal 
will  be  burned,  the  more  kitchen  and  laundry  stoves  there  are. 
The  larger  the  numlx?r  of  children  that  handle  dishes,  and  utensils 
in  doing  housework,  the  more  dishes  and  utensils  will  be  broken 
and  destroyed.  More  soap  will  be  used  where  the  laundry  work 
is  all  done  by  hand.  The  cost  of  preparing  some  of  the  food,  e.  g., 
the  bread,  is  doubtless  greater  than  where  it  is  prepared  in  a  cen- 
tral kitchen. 

In  fine,  in  so  far  as  all  the  work  and  property  of  the  institution 
become  educational  material,  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  in- 
creased. Another  source  of  increased  cost  for  some  institutions 
will  be  in  the  larger  number  of  supervising  officers  or  attendants 
needed.  Otherwise  the  cost  of  maintenance  ought  not  to  be  larger 
than  in  one  large  building. 

The  second  j)robIem  of  importance  that  presents  itself  is  the 
classification  of  tlio  children  of  the  institution. 

Wliih^  the  nun\l)er  of  cottages  will  influence  the  classification^ 
there  are  two  classes  to  be  found  in  many  institutions  which,  I 
believe,  should  not  Ix?  included  in  the  general  question  of  group- 
ing. Th(\«e  are,  those  suffering  from  specific  disease  and  those 
v.ho  are  l>ack\vard  or  in  some  degree  deficient  mentally.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  first  safeguards  the  health  of  the  other  children;  it 
gives  the  afflicted  ones  the  chance  to  perform  all  the  housdiold 
duties,  as  (h>  the  children  in  the  other  cottages. 

The  backward  or  mentally  deficient  children,  if  not  of  such  a 
grade  that  their  removal  from  the  institution  is  imperative  for 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  are  much  hap|)ier  by  themselves,  and  can  therefore  be  more 
^satisfactorily  trained  and  managed  in  a  cottage  set  apart  for  thenL 
They  are  not  then  subjected  to  teasing  by  the  normal  children  or 
to  undue  influence  l)y  those  ill-disposed.  They  are  not  made  ip- 
^y  having  constantly  to  endure  comparison  with  others 
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whose  mpntal  superiority  they  dimly  recognize  and  with  disheart- 
ening effect. 

The  other  children,  I  believe  from  experience,  are  best  grouped 
according  to  character  or  conduct  —  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing. 

This  we  consider  better  than  age,  for  the  number  of  years  does 
not  always  indicate  correctly  the  experience  of  the  child  and  the 
extent  of  development  of  its  mind.  And  even  taking  character  as 
the  fundamental  line  of  division,  we  find  that,  sufficiently  for  all 
educational  and  play  purposes,  the  grouping  corresponds  with  that 
which  might  be  made  if  age  were  taken  as  a  basis. 

Havins:  made  the  grand  divisions,  we  have  found  it  best  next 
to  consider  the  dispositions,  temperaments,  mental  characteristics, 
inclination?,  in  fine,  the  "  capacity  '*  of  the  children,  in  order  to 
cret  those  that  are  similar  into  a  group  with  a  view  to  ease  of 
handliufir,  and  for  insurinsr  to  each  the  special  treatment  it  would 
be  less  apt  to  have  were  the  efforts  of  the  family  heads  dissipated 
amonsr  entirely  dissimilar  natures. 

Classification  accordinie  to  the  grading  in  school  would  be,  from 
our  own  experience  with  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen,  most  unsatisfactory:  for  such  children  have  had  different 
preparations  and  progress  at  such  different  rates  that,  before  a 
term  is  half  through,  the  necessity  for  a  new  crradinfif  is  uoticeable. 
Where  each  cottage  has  a  schoolroom,  it  might  make  this  method 
seem  important^  but-  practicallv,  T  believe,  to  do  justice  would  re- 
quire a  reclassification  every  few  months. 

The  gradinsr  by  character  would  also,  to  a  certain  deenree,  answer 
ihe  nuery  made  about  color  classification.  But  in  the  lowest  errade 
in  correctional  institutions,  at  least,  where  certain  abnormal,  low 
characteristics  become  prominent,  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  draw 
the  color  line.  The  two  races  react  harmfully  when  those  havinc 
these  characteristics  live  together,  hence  their  separation  would 
l>e  «  benefit  to  both. 

Before  taking  up  the  next  two  problems  T  would  remind  you 
that  there  have  been  read  in  past  vears  in  this  conference  two 
papers  —  one  on  "  Sanitation  and  TTvfiriene  *'  and  one  on  "  Bdn- 
cation  of  Dependent  Children  *' —  that  so  thoroudilv  disettasi' 
many  important  points  pertaining  to  these  subjects  that  {m^* 
few  of  them  need  be  selected  f^r  emphasis  here. 

Our  third  problem  then  is,  Tfo^v  may  we  safeguard  and  ^^^ 
the  health  of  the  institution  child  \ 
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We  may  presuppose  that  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  pure  water  and 
pure  milk,  good  plumbing  and  cleanliness,  are  recognized  as  essen- 
rials  in  this  matter;  and  I  name  them  only  to  warn  you  that  to 
have  them  you  must  pay,  as  a  price,  eternal  vigilance.  For  lack 
of  time  there  can  likewise  only  be  mentioned  such  needs  as  proper 
Iwurs  for  sleep,  clothing  suitable  to  the  season,  and  bathing  — 
which  will  require  supervision  until  the  habit  is  acquired. 

We  may  further  presuppose  that  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Health  Law  are  complied  with  and  thus  the  little  community  pro- 
tected in  the  following  ways:  (1)  The  newly  received  child  not 
only  must  have  a  careful  physical  examination,  but,  because  of 
the  danger  of  communicable  diseases,  it  must  be  quarantined  until 
the  attending  physician  certifies  it  may  be  released;  and  (2)  the 
plumbing,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  cleanliness  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  must  be  inspected  monthly  by  a  physician. 
Thus  the  law  regularly  reminds  us  of  many  of  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

After  these  things,  which  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  routine, 
the  institution  should  have,  in  order  to  produce  and  maintain 
physical  perfection,  a  physician,  either  in  attendance  or  in  resi- 
dence, who  will  know  constantly  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  recognize  the  be- 
ginning of  any  disease,  but  to  give  indisjx^nsable  advice  about  the 
most  that  is  important  in  the  daily  life  of  a  child.  Especially 
is  such  advice  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  child  that  is  at  all 
abnormal.  Misundei*standings  at  least,  possibly  cruelties,  would 
be  avoided  in  view  of  the  light  that  might  be  thrown  upon  a  case 
by  a  physician. 

That  food  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  is,  of 
course,  agreed  uj)on ;  but  are  we  so  i)ersauded  of  it  that  our  insti- 
tutions insist  upon  having  what  is  really  necessary? 

Upon  this  subject  I  beg  to  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall:  "  Perverse  or  defective  nutrition  tends  to  retard  growth 
and  to  delay  the  characteristic  growth  })eriods,  and  also  that  the 
final  size  attained  is  thus  reduced  seems  also  established  with 
great  probability."  In  adolescense,  he  states,  the  <ihanges  in  tho 
different  parts  of  the  body  require  an  increased  supply  of  the 
different  food  elements,  and  that  '^  normally  the  food  supply  is 
increased  with  height  and  weiglit.''  A  few  sentences  more  give 
a  view  we  would  do  well  to  heed  and  remember.  These  are:  "  I 
ced  that  one  of  the  causes  of  diseased  cravings,  which 
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may  lead  to  wrong  food  habits  and  to  intemperance,  U  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  normal  changes  of  appetite  for  both  quantity,  and 
quality  of  fnod  aro  perversions  of  normal  appetite  bo  often  un- 
noticed and  unmet.  Kow  judicious  oversight,  perhaps  eked  out 
by  a  little  wholesome  authority,  does  more  to  push  the  psycho- 
physic  organisms  on  to  pass  safely  over  the  immature  stages  and 
dangers  of  arrest  arid  to  come  to  full  maturity  with  a  real  maxi- 
mnm  of  utilized  nutrition,  than  almost  any  other  influenca  Very 
many  of  the  failures  of  middle  and  later  life  are  due  to  avoidable 
errors  of  diet,  and  the  arrest  thus  caused.  *  *  *  Perverted  ap- 
petites, sometimes  aided  by  adulteration  and  bad  cooking,  are  one 
of  the  causes  of  degeneration,  because  man  is  really  not  fed  ac- 
cording to  his  physiological  needs." 

We  are  not  attaining  our  purpose,  then,  unless  we  provide  the 
proper  kind  of  food,  have  it  sufficient  in  variety  and  in  quantity, 
and  made  palatable  in  preparation. 

Next  to  the  effects  of  good  feeding,  which  usually  appear  soon 
after  a  child  is  received  in  an  institution,  at  least  for  the  destitute 
or  delincjuent,  the  effects  of  physical  culture  become  conspicuous. 
Practicing  exercises  fitted  to  its  age,  the  child  not  only  learns  to 
stand,  to  walk,  and  to  sit  better,  but  its  brain  and  nerves  enter 
into  an  immeasurably  Ix'tter  condition.  .Exercise  and  play  —  ex- 
I  rcise  in  the  gymnasium  or  at  work  up  to  a  certain  point;  play  — 
free  or  in  gauies  directed  by  a  teacher  —  are  likewise  vital  for  the 
symmetrical  developuient  of  mind  and  body  and  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Lastly,  in  the  care  of  the  health,  the  hospital  may  be  made  of 
irrent  advantage,  at  least  in  correctional  institutions,  by  using  it  as 
a  plac(*  w^here  a  child  in  any  abnormal  state  may  be  taken  for 
observation,  that  a  more  scientific  study  of  mental,  moral  and 
jfhysical  conditions  may  be  made  than  is  possible  under  ordinary 
cottage  conditions  and  with  the  ordinary  matron.  The  need  of 
Hir>h  study  often  is  imperative  for  classification,  or  for  discipline, 
or  for  general  treatment. 

Tn  any  discrssion  of  the  education  of  children  in  institutions, 
whicli  is  the  n(»xt  problem,  there  is  a  needed  opportunity  for  em- 
phasizing to  such  institutions  that  they  have  peculiar  advantages 
for  educational  work,  that  there  are  eliminated  for  them  so  many 
of  the  troiihlcs  that  the  ordinary  public  school  teacher  has  to  meet 
that  they  oui^ht  to  appreciate  the  good  in  their  conditions  in  order 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  what  must  necessarily  \»  ^MMoateox:^  \s^ 
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the  mode  of  life  tbey  offer  cliildreii.  Such  advantages  are  regular 
hours  for  sleep,  proper  food  at  proper  times,  and  an  atmosphere 
sympathetic  to  school  work. 

As  to  what  shall  be  taught,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  institu- 
tions will  undertake  to  provide  for  a  hi^er  education  for  their 
children,  but  they  can  choose  and  teach  thoroughly  things  essential 
for  ordinary  business  transactions,  can  cultivate  such  an  appre- 
ciative sense  of  real  worth  and  beauty  that  the  cheap  and  tawdry 
(a  source  of  extravagance  to  the  poor)  will  be  disapproved,  and 
can  open  up  the  child's  mind  to  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of 
knowledge  that  lie  all  about  it  and  may  be  gained  at  every  point 
of  contact  with  the  world.  This  can  be  done  by  the  book  school, 
but  there  is  at  hand  much  more  educational  material  —  to  be 
known  and  studied  by  actual  experience  —  and  that  is  all  the  work 
of  the  institution.  Most  of  these  children  will  grow  up  to  lives  of 
labor  and  much  of  what  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  what  i« 
thought  of  as  drudgery.  By  treating  all  the  work  in  the  institu- 
tion as  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  a  new  view  point  may  be 
established.  All  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  work  that  must  be 
done  to  insure  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  home,  should  be  well 
and  thoroughly  taught  and  practiced,  until  the  performance  of  such 
duties  becomes  an  easy  matter,  if  not  a  pleasure.  These  things 
should  be  dignified  in  every  possible  way.  By  learning  these 
things  as  part  of  a  course  of  study,  worthy  of  one's  best  efforts, 
upheld  as  interesting  accomplishments,  as  vital  for  well-being  in 
a  home  as  in  an  institution,  these  future  home-makers  may  be  so 
much  better  equipped  than  their  progenitors  that  they  will  have 
homes  wherein  children  may  be  bom  who  will  receive  their  birth- 
right of  parental  and  private  home  care. 

The  last  problem  this  paper  will  bring  up  is  that  of  discipline. 

As  preparatory  for  dealing  with  this,  be  of  a  mind  sympathetic 
with  children  —  the  unsympathetic  person  has  no  place  in  an  in- 
stitution for  children.  Then  study  child  nature:  learn  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  different  periods  of  child  life,  and  remember  the 
acts  naturally  to  be  expected  in  those  periods.  For  environment, 
bond  every  energy  to  cultivating  among  the  children  such  a  spirit 
that  the  tendency  will  be  to  will  to  do  the  right  thing.  The 
influence  upon  every  child  toward  right  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
pressure  of  nearly  every   individual   in   the   institution  and  the 

rce  becomes  strong  enough  to  carry  along  many  a  child,  with 

ilv  an  occasional   lift  over  hard  places,  imtil  habits  of  right 
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doing  are  established.  Be  very,  very  sure  you  are  providing  inter- 
esting material  for  the  child  mind  to  feed  upon.  It  is  most  active. 
Il  will  be  occupied  somehow.  Our  opportunity  and  privilege  as 
well  as  duty  is  to  lead  and  direct  this  abundance  of  enthusiasm. 
If  it  is  true  that  development  is  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  make 
it  easy  to  do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong.  Cultivate  a  voice 
that  will  soothe  and  cheer,  while  it  spreads  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  a  self-controlled,  sane  and  wholesome  mind. 

To  the  individual  child,  when  it  gets  out  of  line,  as  each  must, 
since  it  is  an  ordinary  human  being,  give  needful  attention.  See 
that  it  is  in  proper  physical  condition.  Find  out  its  reason  for 
doing  what  has  appeared  wrong.  The  motive  may  have  been  right 
and  the  act  only  an  error  of  judgment.  If  such  is  the  case,  or 
even  with  a  wrong  motive,  try  giving  it  your  own  point  of  view. 
Conditions  may  be  such  that  only  a  change  of  environment  is 
needed.  For  the  irritable,  quarrelsome  child,  try  outrof-door  em- 
ployment For  the  one  subject  to  flashes  of  temper,  that  must 
expend  its  accumulated  energy  by  kicking,  pounding  or  striking, 
but  who  wants  to  control  itself,  urge  regular  arm  and  leg  move- 
ments, deep  breathing  and  a  bath. 

Those  who  disregard  the  rights  of  others  can  usually  be  niade 
to  correct  their  faults  by  having  to  lose  privileges  they  have  with 
others  —  a  deprivation  that  may  need  to  be  extended  even  to 
6f>paration  temporarily  from  the  rest  of  the  famSly. 

There  are  still  others,  and  they  are  few,  even  in  such  an  institn- 
tinn  as  the  Girls'  Training  School,  who  cannot  at  first  be  con- 
trolled by  any  of  the  above  methods.  Until  they  have  learned  to 
respect  authority  by  having  to  know  it  as  capable  of  exercising 
superior  brute  force  —  the  only  superiority  their  limited  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  to  respect,  their  minds  will  not  take 
c'\*rnizance  of  the  need  of  cultivating  self-control.  External  re- 
straint of  some  kind,  until  they  feel  the  impotence  of  their  own 
bodily  strength,  has  been  a  necessary' forerunner  of  any  attempt  at 
control  of  self. 

In  connection  with  all  disciplinary  measures,  there  must  be 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  disciplinarian  a  desire  to  act  justly,  and 
that  the  rebellions  child  is  still  being  dealt  with  in  love  and  with  a 
sympathetic  knowledire  of  the  causes  of  its  faults,  and  that  it  will 
find  this  love  and  sympathy  waiting  to  help  it  when  it  tries  to  rite^ 
no  matter  hr»\v  often  it  falls. 

44 
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In  conclusion,  if  we  would  find  better  solutions  to  our.  problems, 
we  must  keep  an  open  mind.  We  have  our  limits  of  usefulness, 
but  we  should,  within  the  limits,  do  to  the  utmost. 

The  world  wants  to  know  more  of  the  child  mind.  We  mav 
become  a  laboratory  where  some  results  of  scientific  treatment 
may  be  studied.  While  we  offer  to  the  child  what  it  may  never 
have  otherwise  —  the  chance  to  live  a  clean  and  decent  life  —  we 
may  watch  its  development  with  something  of  the  careful  attention 
that  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  animals  and  plants. 

We  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  efforts  at  child  culture.  We  are  a 
part  of  the  great  struggle  to  find  what  is  best  for  coming  genera- 
tiens.  We  must  take  our  place  in  the  line,  get  into  right  relation 
with  the  whole  movement  —  and  it  is  a  privilege  that  we  may  — 
but  we  stand  or  fall  by  what  we  do. 

Many  of  us  have  control  of  all  of  a  child's  time.  The  responsi- 
bility is  tremendous.     The  opportunity  is  glorious. 

CiTATRMATf  FoLKs  I  The  discussiou  on  this  subject  will  be 
opened  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum, 
Mr.  Solomon  Lowenstein.  That  is  an  institution  to  which  I  have 
often  referred  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  as  a  complete  antithesis 
of  the  oottaiore  idea.    T  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Lowenstein. 

Dr.  Solomox  Lowenstein:  I  have  been  selected  to  do  this  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  althoufl^h  as  stated  in  the  report  of  lie 
Chainnan  of  this  rominittoo,  tlio  pottac^o  system  is  now  generally 
rogRrdod  ns  the  only  one  to  be  adopted  by  an  institution  caring^  for 
rhildron,  yet  there  are  many  details  unsolved  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  report  presented  to  you;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
omit  tliat  part  of  the  discussion  which  I  had  intended  to  devote  to 
this  part  of  the  discussion. 

We  must  be  can>ful,  admitting  as  we  all  do  the  value  of  the 
eottacre  system,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  cottage 
Bvstem  is  onlv  another  method  or  means,  another  form  of  ma- 
chinorv,  and  no  institution  has  any  right  to  feel  that  when  it  has 
ohanired  from  the  congregate  to  the  cottage  plan  that  it  must  sit 
hv  thoroaftor  and  fold  its  hands. 

TTndor  the  congregate  system  it  was  possible  to  secure  good 
r^pultp.  T  have  in  mind  a  certain  institution  not  located  in  this 
State,  having  r>00  children.  It  is  conducted  on  the  congregate 
plan,  and  it  looks  a  little  old  and  worn,  the  walls  are  not  as  new 
and  bright  as  -some  others,  and  the  institution  would  seem  to  be 
^ry  far  behind  the  times  at  first  glance,  and  particularly  so  as 
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Beema  to  be  shown  or  evidenced  by  the  uniforms  of  the  children. 
And  yet  that  institution  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  country.  Its 
superintendent  is  a  raan  of  true  fatherly  nature.  He  knows  every 
one  of  the  children  residing  in  his  homle.  He  knows  them  inti- 
mately, he  knows  them  personally;  he  is  always  present  in  their 
play  and  in  their  school.  They  never  think  of  him  as  dissociated 
from  their  life.  I  know  a  number  of  the  ordinary  graduates  of 
that  institution.  Some  of  them  were  classmates  with  me  in 
college,  and  I  found  them  up  to  the  standards  of  the  other 
students.  I  have  met  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  successful 
business  men,  and  many  of  the  girls  who  are  now  taking  their 
places  as  mothers. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  personality  of  the 
man  directing  the  work :  and  we  must  realize  that  even  with 
archaic  conditions  the  right  sort  of  man  can  turn  out  the  right 
sort  of  men  and  women  from  the  boys  and  girls  he  receives  into  the 
institution.  So  that  shows,  that  given  the  best  material  and 
machinery,  all  would  be  futile  if  the  right  sort  of  man  is  not  put 
in  charge  to  work  the  means  at  his  command. 

The  great  problem  is  of  course  the  problem  of  education ;  with 
]>roper  health  and  proper  living  conditions  thn^  is  the  supreme 
problem ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  un^^or  tlie  best  system  — 
T  am  now  talking  of  the  cottage  system  —  there  are  deficiencies  in 
the  life  of  the  child  living  under  that  system.  The  cottage  system 
is  an  approach  to  the  home,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ideal 
home  does  not  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  children.  So 
while  we  are  near  the  ideal  with  the  cottage  system,  we  are  yet  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  Again,  the  man  or  the  woman  in 
charge,  they  are  not  the  father  and  mother  of  the  children  living 
in  those  homes.  The  children  in  those  homes  >do  not  see  from  con- 
tact with  tliose  in  charge  of  them  the  conditions  of  strife  in  the 
business  Avorld  as  the  child  does  when  living  in  a  home.  Their 
foster  pjnciits  do  not  have  to  struggle  for  a  living;  they  are  not 
fliscussiii'i:  (M)nstantly  the  adjustment  of  means  to  income,  and  all 
the  thini>s  which  a  child  learns  at  home  to  fit  him  or  her  for  the 
life  ill  V  liirh  they  must  go  when  they  launch  forth  into  the  world, 
fill  t1i<  <f'  conditions  are  lacking  in  the  cottage  system.  This,  it 
seei!!-^  i<'  i:ie,  is  the  chief  educational  problem  to  be  solved  by  those 
in  <  lijiur  of  the  cottage  system.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  by  which  this  may  be  attained. 
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Dr.  Bruce  has  suggested  how  the  child  may,  throu^  the  institn- 
tional  work,  come  to  know  how  the  school  is  managed.  If  Uie 
school  correlates  this  work  with  the  life  of  a  child  then  that  makes 
it  up,  but  I  think  the  education  of  the  institution  should  be  to  the 
fullest  extent  a  correlation  of  all  the  factors  of  the  child's  life. 

Where  the  children  received  into  the  institution  are  largely 
members  of  one  religious  faith,  where  sectarian  differences  do  not 
prevent  it,  I  would  like  to  see  religious  instruction  made  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  I  believe  we  mistake  in  distinguishing 
between  our  religious  instructions  and  our  regular  work.  We  con- 
sider them  as  something  separate  and  not  entering  into  the  real 
life  of  the  child. 

Again,  not  only  should  we  develop  the  mind;  mental  traininf; 
IS  but  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  the  child ;  and  I  should  go 
further  in  the  case  of  children  wholly  dependent  upon  the  institu- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  life.  I  refer  now 
particularly  to  the  full  orphans.  Tn  those  cases  it  is  a  child  wholly 
dependent  on  the  institution,  and  we  should  give  it  the  folleet 
equipment  possible  for  life.  I  believe  in  some  of  the  larger  city 
institutions  we  discharge  them  too  early.  In  an  institution  such 
98  I  am  connected  with,  where  we  have  one  thousand,  most  of  the 
disadvanta^fl,  a  child's  disadvantages,  may  overcome  the  advan- 
tages ;  but  if  we  went  to  the  countr^^  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  children  longer,  and  give  them  a  thorough  industrial 
training. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  child  could  get  a  really  industrial 
training  heretofore  was  to  be  a  bad  boy  or  a  bad  girl ;  but  the  boy 
or  girl  who  because  of  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  because  of  th'e 
death  or  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  was  placed  in  a  school  for 
dependent  children,  was  given  an  ordinary  school  course,  and  they 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Our  children  attend  the  public  school,  and  there  are  some  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  mingling  with  the  public  school  children. 
But  I  believe  everybody  will  agree  with  me  that  the  public  school 
cmrriculum  is  not  ideal ;  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal  training 
for  the  field  in  life  which  the  child  is  to  fill  after  leaving  school, 
and  these  deficiencies  have  to  be  filled  by  some  agency  outside. 
So  I  say  it  is  our  place  to  give  the  child  in  the  institution  a  better 
equipment  than  the  public  school  can  do.    Therefore,  I  believe  the 

titution  must  conduct  its  own  school,  a  school  better  if  possible 
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than  any  public  school,  and  it  certainly  should  be  adapted  to  the 
part  the  child  is  to  play  in  life,  and  it  should  give  him  such  in- 
dustrial traming  as  will  enable  him  to  become  a  good  ciflzen  when 
he  leaves  the  institution. 

I  find  to-day  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  it  is  the  simplest 
possible  matter  to  put  a  boy  to  work  when  he  has  completed  the 
public  school  course.  I  can  get  all  the  positions,  all  the  $4  a  week 
jobs  I  want  for  my  boys ;  but  I  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  the 
boy  when  he  takes  his  place  ten  years  hence,  as  indicated  in  the 
papers  read  last  night,  and  what  would  have  become  of  him  if  the 
institutions  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  and 
make  a  decent  living. 

Chairman  Folks:  We  have  been  running  on  schedule  time 
since  we  took  up  this  subject,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
will  not  continue  the  session  beyond  the  time  set.  We  have  ten 
minutes  for  discussion,  and  I  see  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Hilles,  Dr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  We  would  like  to  hear  from  these 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Brown:  My  name  was  mentioned  first.  I  am  perhaps 
niodiato,  not  quite  so  good  as  some  nor  so  bad  as  others,  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  sadly  at  sea  yet.  It  is  easy  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
speakers  tell  us  that  the  working  class  must  live  on  $600  or  $1,000 
a  year,  and  then  we  go  outside  and  have  fried  chicken  and  a  five 
or  six-course  dinner  and  forget  all  about  the  $600  we  have  set  as 
the  limit.  The  inconsistencies  of  institutional  life  are  as  great 
us  its  advantages.  To-day  the  cottage  plan  is  coming  into  ex- 
istence, and  it  is  much  better  I  think  than  the  congregate  institu- 
tions. We  are  progressing  and  we  must  remember  in  all  our  dis- 
cussion that  conditions  in  every  place  are  dilSerent;  that  the 
advantages  for  some  children  in  some  institutions  are  great,  and 
for  others  in  that  same  institution  they  are  not  so. 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  to  find  that  some  of  the  people 
utid  that  certain  things  were  the  only  right  things,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  right ;  I  was  amused  to  have  them  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  what  they  should  do  for  their  own  diildren  in  their  own 
home  ( ircles,  and  they  differed  entirely  in  their  views  from  their 
foimor  theories  as  to  what  was  the  right  thing.  We  should 
hoar  in  mind  that  e/mditions  differ  in  different  places  and  with 
(litVoront  individuals,  and  therefore,  be  careful  what  we  say  is 
the  right  thing. 
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^Ir.  Nichols:  In  the  preceding  discussion  reference  was 
made  to  the  public  schools  not  furnishing  the  education  that  is 
desirable.  *That  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  but  on  the  other  hand  an 
institution  existing  in  the  city,  a  congregate  institution,  has  the 
advantage  of  sending  its  children  to  the  public  school.  It  seems  to 
nie  that  the  congregate  system  should  not  attempt  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate school,  but  to  supplement  the  public  school  work.  I  send  my 
children  to  the  public  school  because  I  would  not  send  them  to  a 
private  school.  It  is  true  I  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  school,  and  I  have  one  of  the  large  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  in  mind,  which  sends  its  children  every 
day  to  the  public  school.  Those  children  are  then  relieved  from 
the  monotony  of  the  institutional  life,  and  they  mingle  with  other 
children,  and  1  believe  it  is  a  great  advantage;  and  I  certainly 
wonder  why  these  big  institutions  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  education  offered  by  the  public  schools  and  sup- 
plement it  witli  what  may  be  considered  its  shortcomings,  so  I 
would  raise  the  question:  Whether  we  want  to  institute  in  our 
congregate  institutions  a  school  system  different  from  the  public 
schools.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  congregate  institu- 
tion—  you  can  use  the  public  school. 

A  Dklkgate:  In  this  connection  I  would  ask  if  the  speakers 
have  ever  thought  of  the  difficulty  of  contagion.  For  instance,  in 
a  congregate  institution  for  children  the  difficulties  are  very,  very 
groat  in  that  regard.  In  Rochester  we  have  tried  sending  the 
children  to  tlio  public  schools  and  found  it  almost  impossible  on 
account  of  contagious  diseases. 

I)k.  Bkrnstein  :  This  question  of  education  of  institution  chil- 
dren, wlu  thcr  in  the  public  school  or  institution  school,  is  of  course 
of  the  groiito.^t  moment  to  us ;  but  when  you  consider  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  institution  schools  have  three  or  four  grades  running  in 
one  class  room,  and  when  von  consider  that  their  school  work  is 
exceedingly  meagre  (with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions),  and  when 
yoii  further  consider  that  there  is  an  over-emphasis  laid  on  the 
|)rndential  side  of  manual  work  —  you  will  see  that  there  are 
(piite  a  number  of  ])oints  in  favor  of  the  public  school.  Besides, 
llie  training  re(|uin  d  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  at  least,  in 
New  \'(»rk  City,  and  I  presume  for  every  other  large  city,  is  by 
far  more  thorough  than  the  training  ordinarily  found  among 
teaehers  in  institutional  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  institu- 
tion that  has  the  advantage  of  sending  the  children  to  a  public 
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school  should  forego  that  tremendous  advantage  merely  because 
not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  manual  labor  in  the  public  schools. 
If  the  institution  wants  nioro  niannal  labor,  or  foreipi  languages, 
lot  the  institution  attend  to  it,  or  if  it  wants  special  moral  or  re- 
ligious training  let  the  institution  give  that. 

This  leads  me  to  one  more  point,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  that  is  the  question  of  moral  training  for  our 
institution  children.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  separate  re- 
ligious training  from  moral  training  —  and  yet,  when  you  consider 
that  a  number  of  the  children  we  have  in  our  institutions  come 
from  homes  where  the  distinction  between  w^hat  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  is  exceedingly  vague,  it  seems  that  something  more  is 
necessary  than  mere  denominational  instruction.  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  moral  instruction, 
pure  and  simple,  such  as  may  be  carried  on  through  fairy  tales, 
and  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women.  This  is 
something  that  our  institutions  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  con- 
sider for  the  training  of  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Rev.  William  J.  White  :  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Nichols'  sugges- 
tion of  sending  the  children  to  ])ublic  schools  is  practical  in  New 
York  f'itv.  The  difficultv  we  suffer  from  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn  is  the  half-time  classes ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nichols  must  have  seen 
or  heard  of  many  boys  who  play  truant  because  of  these  half-time 
classes.  I  do  not  think  we  will  solve  that  problem  for  several  years 
to  come,  and  hence  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  the  children 
of  our  institutions  to  public  schools. 

T  would  differ  also  with  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  giving  moral  training  and  drawing  lines 
between  right  and  wrong  we  want  to  have  something  else  to  offer 
besides  fairy  tales  and  the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women. 

Chairman  Folks:  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  speaker 
did  not  intend  to  limit  moral  instruction  to  those  fairy  tales  and 
lives  of  famous  men  and  women,  but  merely  offered  them  as  a 
suggestion. 

ilR.  Reeder:  The  weak  spot  in  the  public  school  curriculum 
is  that  it  does  not  touch  the  every  day  experience  and  life  of  the 
child.  That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  it  is  "  academic." 
When  we  send  the  children  from  the  institution  to  the  public 
school  we  send  them  to  another  institution  w^hich  is  just  as  much 
an  institution  in  a  way  as  the  institution  from  which  they  came. 
If  we  should  subject  them  to  such  institutionalism  as  the  public 
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Bchool  provides  twenty-four  hours  a  day  they  would  be  worse  off 
than  in  the  ordinary  institution.  I  do  not  think  the  main  defect 
in  the  public  school  system  is  the  lack  of  industrial  training,  but 
it  is  the  lack  of  correllating  the  instruction  with  the  every  day 
facts  of  life.  In  the  institution  the  every  day  life  and  experience 
of  the  child  can  be  fused  into  educative  material.  Not  only  may 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  industrial  training  in  the  public  school, 
but  the  life  of  the  children  outside  the  school  can  be  worked  up 
into  the  corriculum  much  more  than  is  done  at  the  present  time, 
and  this  weak  spot  in  the  child's  instruction  remedied.  K  the 
two  schools,  the  institutional  and  the  public  school  are  about  equal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  are  so  far 
above  the  institution  school,  as  usually  administered,  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  their  relative  merits. 

Mr.  Hilles  (of  the  Juvenile  Asylum) :  I  sometimes  feel  I  must 
object  to  the  opinion  that  we  must  separate  dependent  from  de- 
linquent children,  from  the  fact  that  the  commitment  papers  are 
never  a  true  index  of  the  character  of  the  child.  The  separation 
should  be  made  after  admission  to  the  institution.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  any  county  to 
determine  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  few  minutes  in  which  he  has 
to  ascertain  that,  whether  a  child  is  a  dependent  or  a  delinquent 
child. 

Are  we  not  assuming  that  institution  men  think  institutional 
life  is  better  than  home  life  ?  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  insti- 
tution men.  We  believe  the  home  life  is  the  best,  and  that  all 
educational  forces  combined  do  not  reach  the  level  or  the  status  of 
the  good  home ;  but  we  certainly  contend  that  good  institutions  are 
better  than  a  bad  home.  And  again  I  do  not  believe  that  super- 
intendents and  directors  of  institutions  contend  that  the  institution 
is  a  panacea  for  all  ills.  With  that  exception  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  suggestion?  of  the  speakers. 

Father  Hickey:  I  desire  to  go  on  record  with  this  one  state- 
ment: If  I  understood  the  speaker  rightly  he  said  that  one  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  public  school  and  against  the  schools  of  the 
institutions  was  that  the  standards  of  the  teachers  would  favor 
the  public  schools  as  against  the  teachers  of  the  institutions.  1 
wish  to  go  strongly  on  record,  not  to  make  any  comparison,  but 
to  oppose  what  is  the  recognized  standard  nf  tho  teachers  of  the 
institutions,  which  will  be  seen  first  of  all  in  the  severe  examina- 
tion required  of  them  before  admission;  and  secondly,  many  of 
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them  are  required  to  give  a  technical  training  of  a  hi^  character. 

I  wish  to  give  no  other  statement  on  this  subject,  but  merely  to 
go  on  record  to  that  effect 

Me.  Julius  W.  Kimball,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. :  I  just  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  moral  question  now 
before  us.  I  want  to  say  that  the  whole  question,  in  my  judgment, 
of  morality  and  the  teaching  of  morality  —  I  was  about  to  say 
religion,  but  I  won't  —  depends  upon  the  morality  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  whether  it  is  in  a  public  or  institutional 
school.  If  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  such  as  it  should  be 
it  will  carry  with  it  a  moral  force  that  can  hardly  be  estimated.  I 
believe  that  better  morals  can  be  taught  by  a  teacher  in  a  class  in 
arithmetic  or  in  grammar  that  can  be  taught  to  that  same  class  by 
a  special  speech  or  lecture  upon  morals.  In  a  class  in  arithmetic 
if  a  boy  or  girl  is  caught  doing  wrong,  or  handing  in  a  paper  in 
his  or  her  name,  which  is  not  his  or  her  own,  or,  which  in  the 
common  parlanc*  *  of  school  b(\vs  would  be  called  "  caught  cheating," 
that  is  a  time  when  morality  can  he  taught  one  hundred  times 
better  than  bv  any  special  code  of  ethics  that  the  teacher  can  lay 
dowTi  in  a  lecture. 

I  speak  with  the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  as  a  school- 
master in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  and  I  think  that  experience 
has  taught  me  the  fact  that  there  is  more  of  morality  to  be  taught 
by  the  personality  of  the  teacher  than  can  be  taught  by  any 
special  lecture  that  a  teacher  might  give  to  a  class.  I  have  heard 
this  question  of  morals  in  schools  discussed  many,  many  times, 
and  certainly  had  no  thought  of  its  coming  up  here. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
whether  or  not  tlicy  are  superior  to  the  teachers  of  the  institutional 
or  industrial  schools,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  a  great  friend  of  the 
public  schools.  In  my  own  town  we  have  many  children  in 
institutions  that  attend  the  public  school  with  great  profit. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
children  of  criminals,  and  what  can  be  done  for  them.  I  would 
like  to  siigge«^t  this:  That  at  your  next  conference  you  discuss 
the  causes  that  lead  these  children  to  be  objects  of  charity  and 
cause  them  to  be  sent  to  these  institutions.  You  know  as  well  as 
T  do  that  there  is  a  great  river  pouring  down  its  thousands  and 
thousands  of  criminals  upon  our  State  for  the  State  to  support 
That  there  are  other  great  streams  of  corruption  pouring  out 
thousands  of  criminals.    Now  then,  there  must  be  a  <i«cv»fcisst  ^Sb&s^ 
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and  in  my  jiiclgincnt  it  is  easy  to  trace  that  cause.  If  you  will 
follow  up  these  streams  and  cut  them  off  at  the  source  of  these  two 
channels,  you  will  then  have  little  use  for  institutional  work  or 
prisons  or  almshouses. 

(-IIAIKMAN  Folks:  Wc  would  now  like  to  hoar  from  Father 
AIcMahon,  Supei'visor  of  Catholic  Charities  of  New  York  in 
Manhattan. 

Father  McMahon  :  About  two  months  ago,  after  having  a  talk 
with  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  having  learned  much 
that  he  had  to  say  on  the  Probation  System  (and  he  had  great 
opj)ortnnities  of  learning  about  it)  1  consulted  one  of  the  judge? 
of  the  special  sessions  in  ordea*  to  see  if  another  probation  officer 
conld  not  be  j)rovided  to  look  after  the  cases  that  came  in  there, 
particularly  referring  to  the  fact  that  of  the  probation  officers  in 
that  court  at  the  time  none  of  them  were  of  the  faith  I  represent. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  having  a  less  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted, as  I  felt  that  when  a  charitably  inclined  officer  of  the  same 
church  used  some  effort  he  would  often  find  enough  mitigating 
circumstances  to  bring  many  of  the  accused  either  to  be  dis- 
charged or  to  be  placed  on  parole  under  a  suspended  sentence. 

The  jiidfre,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  said:  **' The 
more  we  learn  by  investigation  of  these  people  brought  before  m, 
jhe  less  chance  is  there  to  get  them  free.  Their  arrest  is  usually  at 
the  end  of  many  other  misdeeds ;  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  evil.'* 

I  think  the  same  aj)]>lie3  to  a  great  many  of  the  children  de 
limineiits.  It  has  Ikh'U  my  duty  to  be  frequently  in  the  children s 
coiirr,  ami  it  is  f<niud  that  a  great  many  are  more  delinquent  than 
appears  on  tlie  surface  when  investigation  is  made  into  their 
previous  iR^iavior. 

I  airree  with  Doctor  Ililles  that  they  should  be  studied  for  a 
\\hih\  and  then  properly  classified;  and  thereafter  there  should  be 
a  clear-cut  distinction  drawn  between  the  dependent  and  the  de- 
linquent class  of  children  that  are  put  into  institutions.     There 

should  he  a  revision  of  the  cases  after  thev  have  been  in  the  insti- 

1'  ■ 

tutiou  for  a  tini(\  after  the  child  has  been  studied,  and  we  should 
not  put  that  baduc  upon  them  which  will  hang  to  them  after  they 
go  out  of  the  institution. 

I  am  interested  in  what  Mr.  Lowenstein  said,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  chauirc-^  he  would  suiracst  in  re<xard  to  the  studv 
curriculum  in  insf  itutinii<.  I  liave  just  gone  through  every  Cath- 
olic in<tituti«'ii  fnr'  children  \vr  have  in  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
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and  I  find  that  the  curriculum,  as  fixed  by  the  public  schools, 
accords  very  well  with  the  children.  That  the  after-eflFects  may 
be  diflForent  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  yet  gone  into  that  phase. 
But  1  suppose  some  beneficial  changes  can  be  made,  and  if  those 
in  cliarge  of  institutions  could  get  together  we  could  have  it 
settled  in  a  very  shortjime.  We  can  accomplish  that  by  a  meeting 
of  the  managers,  rather  than  by  this  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Darxey  (of  Brooklyn)  :  Representing  a  congregate  institu- 
tion I  feel  that  I  represent  an  institution  or  one  of  a  class  of 
institutions  that  is  open  to  criticism,  and  I  have  attended  all  but 
one  of  thr»  State  charities  conferences;  and  I  have  heard  plenty 
of  critieism,  kindly  criticism,  not  criticism  meant  to  hurt,  but  criti- 
eisni  pointing  out  defects  in  our  institutions,  I  have  heard  papers 
read  and  arguments  advanced  against  congregate  institutions, 
:iiid  I  have  even  heard  arguments  on  the  advantages  of  the  home 
over  institutions.  That  last  fact  is  not  contended  against  by  me. 
But  there  are  times  when  the  institutions  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  wlien  you  take  the  large  cities  it  is  very  hard  and  almost  im- 
possil)le  tliert'  to  have  the  cottage  plan  instituted.  Furthermore, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  big  institutions  in  which  large  sums  of 
money  have  l)een  invested  and  they  are  doing  the  best  work  they 
ean,  or  that  they  know  how;  and  to  break  this  up  by  simply  say- 
ing we  should  adopt  the  cottage  plan  is  very  harmful. 

I  suiiiiest  that  instead  of  criticism,  we  have  at  the  next  confer- 
eneo  papers,  or  a  session,  or  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  conference 
devoted  to  improvements  in  methods  suggested  by  men  who  have 
!ind  ex]M  rienee  in  institutional  methods;  and  even  suggested  by 
those  wlio  criticize  the  congregate  institutions;  not  only , stating 
wliere  the  defects  lie  but  pointing  out  where  the  defects  can  be 
remedicMl. 

Talking  for  my  own  institution  I  say  that  if  one  suggestion  is 
made  next  year  that  we  can  put  into  effect  which  would  tend  to 
lessen  or  obviate  tlie  disadvantages  of  the  congregate  system,  I 
nill  say  that  the  conferences  I  have  attended  will  have  repaid 
nie  with  that  one  suggestion;  and  while  honest  criticism  is  always 
i>ood,  nevertheless  I  claim  that  suggestions  for  betterment  should 
he  made*  rather  than  merely  indicating  faults. 

CiiMRMAx  Folks:  The  chairman  would  suggest  that  the 
speakers  calltMl  on  arc  officials  of  institutions,  and  we  have  asked 
till  ;ii  1«.  -fate  their  opinions;  and  if  there  has  been  any  criticism 
.  r  iii<titiiti'  n>  it  has  been  l)v  institution  ofHeiwU. 
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Let  me  surest  also  that  some  institutions  have  made  mud 
money  by  selling  their  congregate  property  in  town  and  moving 
into  the  country. 

I  think  we  must  pass  on  now  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  the 
logical  sequence  to  this  one.  We  have  awakened  in  many  lines  to 
the  importance  of  adjusting  those  people  who  have  been  separated 
for  a  time  from  their  ordinary  routine  of  life  by  stays  in  hospitals 
or  institutions  of  any  kind.  We  see  in  the  after-care  of  the  in- 
sane, and  in  sanitaria  for  cousuniptives  and  in  hospitals,  good 
results,  and  there  must  be  also  more  after-care  for  children  leaving 
institutions. 

Judge  Wilkin  who  was  to  read  this  paper  is  not  here,  he  is 
in  Chicago,  but  he  has  asked  Mrs.  Tunis  Bergen  to  read  his  paper. 
T  have  asked  Mrs.  Bergen,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
to  kindly  state  to  us  in  five  minutes  a  synopsis  of  the  speech,  or 
to  read  such  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  convey  the  central  idea  of 
the  paper.     After  which  Bishop  Hickey  will  discuss  it. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mrs.  Timis  Bergen. 

Mrs.  Tunis  Beroen  :  The  Chairman  first  asked  me  to  perform 
a  surgical  operation  ou  Judge  Wilkin's  paper,  to  cut  it  down,  and 
now  he  asks  me  for  an  abstract  of  it. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  absence  of  Judge  Wilkin  and  my  sub- 
stitution in  his  stead.  The  subject  of  Judge  Wilkin's  paper  is 
"  After  the  Institution,  What?  " 

AfTKR     TM  K     TXSTITITTION  WlIAT  ? By     JuDOE     RoBEBT    J. 

Wilkin  of  the  Children's  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Shortly  jiftor  tho  inauguration  of  the  children's  court,  in 
Brooklyn,  a  condition  made  itself  apparent  in  relation  to  the  care 
of  children  who  have  been  committed  t/>  reformatory  institutions 
and  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  or  who  in  some  way  had 
tamed  the  right  to  discharjore.  Tt  appeared  that  occasions  would 
arise  where  a  boy,  having  been  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  or  of 
fome  other  statutory  oflFense,  had  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion and.  after  having  stayed  there  a  stated  period,  been  dis- 
charged to  his  parents,  and  shortly  thereafter  had  again  been 
arrested  by  the  police  charged  with  a  similar  delinquency. 

Tt  also  developed,  in  a  numl>er  of  cases,  that  children  had  been 
found,  on  investieration  after  a  spcond  arrest,  to  have  been  livinc: 
in  unfortunate,  if  not  improper  snrronnrlins^s  and  conditions.  One 
ease  was  that  of  a  l>oy,  who  was  nii  orphan,  nnd  who  had  been 
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discharged  by  the  institution  to  a  person  who  claimed  to  be  the 
uncle;  shortly  thereafter  the  boy  was  rearrested,  and  the  investi- 
gation then  showed  that  he  had  no  home  and  was  practically  a 
vagrant,  the  uncle  feeling  that  his  responsibility  had  ended  when 
he  had  taken  the  boy  out  of  the  reformatory  and  offered  him  a 
home. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  been  the  inmate  of 
a  home  with  unfortunate  surroundings  at  the  time  of  his  first 
arrest,  his  mother  being  an  office  cleaner  who  was  of  necessity 
away  from  home  a  great  portion  of  the  day  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, give  adequate  attention  to  the  home  and  the  children,  and 
his  father  being  a  man  of  intemperate  habits  working  alongshore, 
who  contributed  little  to  the  house.  Nay,  more,  the  father  even 
took  from  the  earnings  of  his  wife  to  supply  himself  with  liquor. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that,  imder  such  circumstances,  the  boy 
drifted  away  from  home,  did  not  attend  school,  but  became  the 
victim  of  the  evil  surroundings  and  bad  companions  of  the  street, 
with  the  usual  result  of  the  commission  of  a  crime?  He  was  ar- 
rested, found  to  have  been  guilty,  and  committed  to  an  institution. 
After  he  had  been  there  for  some  months  an  application  was  made 
by  his  mother  for  his  discharge,  and  the  institution  sent  to  the 
home  to  ascertain  the  surroimdings  of  the  family.  The  mother 
had  prepared  for  the  visit,  and  the  father  had  been  doing  pretty 
well  as  far  as  intoxication  was  concerned,  so  that  the  rooms,  at 
this  time,  were  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  boy  was  discharged. 
His  mother  received  him  at  the  institution  and  brought  him  home 
with  joy  in  her  heart;  but  there  her  happiness  ended,  for  her  hus- 
band, in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  of  his  boy's  return,  started 
on  another  drunk,  which  continued  for  several  days;  in  fact,  did 
not  end  until  a  large  portion  of  the  furniture  and  clothing  of  the 
I'ainily  had  been  pa\\^ed  and  destitution  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Was  there  any  wonder  that  this  boy  should  return  to  the  street, 
and  be  subsequently  arraigned  before  the  justice  sitting  in  the 
ohildren's  court? 

Several  other  cases  of  this  character  have  developed,  which  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  something  cannot 
be  done  to  protect  children  after  they  leave  the  institutions  to 
which  they  have  been  committed  for  cause.  There  is  no  intention 
on  my  part  to  criticise  the  institutions  or  their  management,  for 
well  I  know  that,  with  the  means  at  their  command,  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  our  State  are  doing  most  exoelksil 
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service.  In  addition  to  the  roof  covering  and  clothing  of  the 
children,  the  foundation  of  a  good  education  is  laid,  their  health 
protected,  and  in  many  instances  infirmities  which  would  develop 
into  invalidism  are  corrected  and  cured,  so  that  the  children  come 
from  the  institutions  in  a  physical  and  mental  shape  to  benefit 
the  communitv. 

We  have  here,  however,  a  situation  that  calls  for  some  remedy, 
and  it  is  for  those  who  are  wise  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
to  determine  what  the  remedy  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  applied. 
In  Brooklyn,  where  the  question  first  occurred  to  the  writer,  the 
query  was  made,  shall  this  remedy  be  applied  by  each  institution, 
by  the  probation  officers  of  the  children's  court,  or  by  a  separate 
organization,   or  committee,   who  would   take  the   responsibility 
upon  itself  to  look  after  these  children  after  they  are  discharged 
from  reformatory  institutions.     To  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
best  method,   the  managers  of  all   the   different  institutions  in 
Brooklyn  were  called  together  and  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  institution,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  care  for  and  educate  the  diildren,  to  employ  a 
sufficient  corps  of  investigators  to  seek  out  and  watch  over,  dur 
ing  their  minority,  the  children  who  were  discharged  therefrom. 
The  work  of  the  officers  of  the  children's  court  is  of  so  engross- 
ing a  nature,  and  so  much  time  is  spent  in  court  and  in  investi- 
gating the  new  cases  immediately  under  their  supervision,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  entail  on  them  any  further  duties. 

The  only  other  plan  sugcrested  is  now  being  attempted.  An 
organization  has  been  formed,  with  the  presiding  justice  of  the 
children's  court  as  its  president,  several  leading  citizens  pe- 
culiarly interested  in  charitable  work  and  representing  the  various 
persuasions  of  religious  thought,  chosen  as  vice-presidents,  and 
the  name,  *'  Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association  "  has  been 
selected. 

What  the  outcome  of  such  a  movement  will  be  at  present  is  pro- 
hleniatical.  Where  a  large  number  of  children  are  discharged 
from  institutions  each  month  and  thev  return  to  the  homes  from 
which  they  were  originally  committed,  it  is  a  matter  which  can- 
not be  determined  altogether  by  argument,  but  it  is  hoped  the  num- 
ber of  repeated  arrests  will  be  diminished,  with  resulting  good  ef- 
fect upon  the  children  and  upon  the  community. 

The  writer  is  quite  familiar  with  the  natural  impulse  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  not  given  this  subject 
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special  attention,  and  that  is  that  the  home  surroundings  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  training,  education  and  inclinations  of 
the  child,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  home  surroundings 
of  a  cliild  are  very  pregnant  with  the  cause  that  affects  his  actions; 
while,  coupled  with  this  among  other  conditions,  the  ])arents  and 
friends  of  a  paroled  person,  whether  it  be  child  or  adult,  are 
opposed  to  the  institution  and  contend  against  any  obedience,  by 
being  paroled,  to  the  rules  thereof,  when  once  released.  The 
parole  officer  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Parole  reported, 
at  the  September  meeting,  that  he  found  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  securing  information  and  benefiting  the  boys  paroled 
from  the  City  Reformatory,  was  the  interference  of  the  parents, 
especially  the  mother.  He  stated,  further,  that  to  prevent  his 
keeping  track  of  a  boy,  they  would  not  only  misinform  him  as  to 
the  boy's  habits,  bnt  in  several  instances  actually  had  denied  the 
paternity.  With  this  attitude  can  there  bo  any  wonder  that 
reformatorv  results  do  not  follow? 

The  study  of  questions  of  this  character,  with  relation  to  the 
parole  of  prisoners,  whether  they  be  adult  or  juvenile,  is  of  so  re- 
cent a  date  that  the  writer  could  not  find  much  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  if  the  earnest  workers  and  thinkers  who  attend  this 
conference,  and  to  whom  this  subject  is  pertinent,  will  cx)nsider 
a  solution,  T  believe  that  the  results  would  amply  pay  for  the  effort 
made. 

With  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  conditions,  and  with  a  hope  for 
its  solution,  as  in  the  beginning,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  to  be 
thought  well  over,  —  "After  the  Institution,  What?" 

Since  writing  the  above  another  phase  of  this  same  question 
has  been  suggested  to  the  writer,  namely,  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
meet  the  question,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  keeping 
track  of  the  child  when  discharged  from  the  institution  in  each 
case  where  a  boy  or  girl  was  about  to  be  returned  to  his  home, 
would  lx»  to  have  a  postal  card  or  notice  of  that  character  sent  to 
the  local  school  authorities,  merely  notifying  them  that  the  child 
had  Ix^en  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  that  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
turned home,  and  requesting  that  he  be  placed  In  the  most  con- 
venient school,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  education  lie  had  received 
in  the  institution  would  not  be  lost  to  him.  In  this  way,  at  least 
the  fact  that  the  child  required  attention  would  be  recognized,  and 
the  school  authorities  would  be  informed  of  the  fact  of  his  disr 
charge  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  should  be  retamed.     Thea 
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if  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  register  within  a  reasonably 
short  time,  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  attendance  officer  or  the  truant  agent  would  proceed  to  look 
him  up  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  absence.  It  might  be 
advisable,  rather  than  merely  to  request  the  institution  to  notify 
the  board  of  education  in  such  eases,  to  make  provision  so  that 
each  institution  should  be  supplied  with^a  number  of  cards  prop- 
erly addressed,  and  which  would  only  require  the  filling  in  of  the 
name  and  address  prior  to  mailing.  In  this  way  co-operation 
would  exist  between  the  institution  and  the  educational  authorities. 
Perhaps  some  similar  arrangement  could  be  devised  between  the 
institution  and  friendly  societies,  similar  to  the  Society  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  interest  could  be  enlisted  in  taking 
friendly  notice  of  the  child  and  his  family.  I  do  not  believe  that 
very  material  results  would  follow  merely  the  adoption  of  a  plan, 
unless  this  plan  contemplated  the  providing  of  such  blanks  as  would 
give  the  institution  returning  the  child  but  little  trouble.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  I  understand,  there  is  a  system  in  existence 
whereby  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  is  notified  by  postal 
card  from  the  institution  when  a  child  is  discharged,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  postal  card  the  child's  name  is  taken  oS  the  county 
roll  and  the  institution  does  not  receive  any  per  capita  pay  for  its 
board  thereafter.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  children  whose  home 
surroundings  have  been  unfortunate,  or  even  detrimental  to  the 
child,  much  more  care  would  of  necessity  follow,  but  a  society 
could  be  established  through  whom  the  weakness  of  the  family 
in  the  past  could  be  presented  to  those  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  child's  welfare  and  consequently  in  that  of  the  family  also.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  work  already  attempted  in  Brooklyn 
by  a  voluntary  organization  which  is  forming,  might  be  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  this  conference.  I  have  felt  that  the 
work  has  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  writer  to 
present  such  a  statement  I  would  say,  however,  that  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  several  charitable  and  benevolent  societies 
in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  organi- 
zation has  been  formed,  with  the  presiding  justice  of  the  chil- 
dren's court  as  its  president,  and  a  full  set  of  officers,  to  consider 
and  endeavor  to  remedy  the  condition  of  affairs  that  is  here 
presented.  Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  herself  a  member  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1906,  to 
oonsider  and  report  on  the  whole  system  of  probation  of  offenders, 
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has  kindly  volunteered,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  act  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  association.  It  is  contemplated,  later, 
however,  to  employ  a  person  for  this  position  who  will  be  able  to 
give  his  full  time  and  attention  to  the  duties.  The  voluntary 
work  of  Mrs.  Bergen,  along  all  lines  for  human  betterment,  is  so 
well  known  tliat  some  degree  of  success  is  assured.  In  closing  this 
postscript,  as  it  might  be  called,  fo*r  the  writer  has  not  had  time 
to  review  the  whole  paper,  I  must  leave  the  question  with  you, 
as  before  presented. 

Chairman  Folks:  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Father 
Ilickey  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  subject  of  the  care  of 
cfiildren.     W(?  wwll  now  hear  from  Father  Ilickey. 

Kt.  Eev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey  :  I  appreciate  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  I  regret  it,  as  I  consider  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  of  this  conference.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  to  deal  with  a  class  of  humanity  in  the  period  of 
construction,  with  children  or  young  people  who  are  dependents 
or  delinquents.  We  have  thousands  of  these  in  our  State,  and  our 
institutions  are  doing  admirable  work  for  them;  but  when  a  boy  or 
a  girl  passes  beyond  the  walls  of  that  home  and  goes  out  into  the 
world,  either  to  return  to  his  natural  home  or  to  be  engrafted  on 
another  home,  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  does  not  cease 
but  only  becomes  intensified,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult,  as  we 
all  understand.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  hundreds 
of  children  under  the  discipline  of  an  institution  as  against  deal- 
ing with  a  few  children  scattered  over  the  State.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  from  my  short  experience  as  a  parole  agent  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  and  with  my  dealings  with  children  of  other 
institutions,  that  it  is  necessary  —  I  will  say  absolutely  necessary 
—  if  we  are  going  to  make  our  work  comparatively  perfect,  to 
continue  that  work  beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

We  recognize  all  that  is  being  done  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  or  religious  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  various 
institutions.  It  is  a  blessing  to  many  of  them  that  they  enter  these 
institutions.  Manv  of  them  receive  for  the  first  time  worde 
of  life  and  kindness.  The  physical  man  is  looked  after  as  can- 
not be  done  at  many  of  the  homes  whence  many  of  these  boys 
come;  training  such  as  has  been  described  to-day  is  given  in  the 
institutions,  and  then  by  the  broad  and  generous  and  just  spirit 
of  our  State  constitution  the  religious  rights  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls  are  thoroughly  respected  in  these  State  institutions,  so  that 
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everything  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  which  should  be 
expected  is  given  to  the  children. 

Now,  that  investment  means  money,  time,  care  and  great  pains, 
and  if  that  work  is  to  be  left  imperfect,  even  relatively  so,  I  hold 
there  should  be  an  instant  remedy.  We  realize  that  the  first  claim 
on  the  child  is  its  natural  home ;  and  in  dealing  with  dependents 
and  delinquents  we  leaiii  to  know  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of 
a  child  going  to  an  institution  is  not  from  the  child,  but  from  the 
home ;  and  if  the  cause  is  from  the  child  it  is  because  of  its  weak- 
ness, and  not  from  any  malice  of  the  child.  If  when  the  child 
leaves  the  institution  it  goes  back  to  that  environment,  we  assume 
responsibility.  That  is  the  principle  of  it.  When  that  child  is 
committed  legally  to  an  institution,  the  institution  becomes  the 
adopted  parent  of  the  child  and  it  has  all  the  obligations  of  the 
parent  to  the  child ;  it  has  no  right  to  experiment  on  the  child. 

Now  then  the  institution  must  follow  that  child  to  that  home, 
and  as  our  institutions  are  varied  and  conditions  are  not  alike,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  hard  and  fast  rules;  but  I  believe  that 
supervision  should  be  continued,  and  it  should  be  a  supervision  of 
authority  and  kindness  blended.  By  authority  I  mean-  that  all 
the  authoritv  tliat  can  be  vested  in  an  institution  should  be  con- 
ferred  on  the  institution.  I  remember  in  my  visits  throughout 
the  State  a  groat  deal  of  my  sti'ength  lay  in  my  authority.  I  was 
a  i)ar()le  ofKcor  of  tlio  Stat(»,  and  the  institution  had  charge  of  the 
chihl  until  it  lK*eaino  oi  age.  The  parents  of  tlie  children  recog- 
nized that.  'J'hereforo  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  have 
authority  and  I  believe  that  authority  should  be  given  as  far  as 
can  be.  All  the  attributes  of  cliaracter  which  go  to  build  up 
human  nature  should  enter  into  this  work.  I  not  only  en- 
couraged but  urged  that  that  supervision  be  followed  by  industrial 
and  moral  traininir,  and  I  think  our  net  gain  from  this  would  be 
materially  increased  and  that  the  money  invested  in  the  great  in- 
stituti<>ns  in  this  State  will  have  greater  return  according  to  the 
greater  amount  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  child  after  it  has 
left  the  institution. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Loekport,  N.  Y. :  I  am  Secretary  of  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  and  a  dclogatr  to  this  confi-rence. 

Speaking  of  the  care  of  children  after  they  are  placed  out  I 
think  that  Loekport  is  about  the  only  place  that  kei]>s  a  person  to 

itch  the  children  continually  and  report  back  to  the  trustees.     I 

.  also  one  of  the   trustees  of  the   home.       We  have   had   at 
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least  1,000  children,  and  we  have  all  the  time  h^d  a  man  to  watch 
over  tlieni,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  the  proper  place  or  not  after 
thoy  leave  the  institution,  and  if  they  are  not  to  put  them  in 
another  place.  Out  of  those  1,000  children  we  haven't  had  a 
single  case  of  one  of  them  being  arrested.  We  keep  up  that 
supervision  over  a  child  continually;  we  pay  a  man  for  watching 
the  child.  We  have  between  fifty  and  sixty  there  now  and  we 
keep  that  number;  and  this  man  is  kept  continually  watching  over 
those  children  to  see  that  they  progress  in  the  right  direction.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  to  just  put  the 
child  in  the  proper  place,  and  then  they  leave  him  to  go  wrong.  I 
think  we  should  follow  him  up  and  see  that  he  is  properly  placed 
and  keep  up  the  supervision  continually.  If  this  supervision  is 
a  good  thing  you  should  continue  watching  him. 

;Mr.  Kobinson  (President  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protec- 
tory) :  I  did  not  intend  to  jo^n  in  the  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  say 
of  this  departure  of  Judge  Wilkin's,  which  Mrs.  P>ergeu  referred 
to,  in  summing  up  the  paper  —  I  am  sorry  the  whole  paper  was 
not  read  —  in  following  up  this  plan  Judge  Wilkin  consulted  with 
representatives  of  institutions  in  New  York.  I  told  him  that , 
thcTo  was  an  institution  which  had  employed  for  years,  a  man 
to  follow  up  the  boys  discharged  on  probation;  and  it  was  not  too 
imicli  to  say  that  this  institution  could  employ  well  and  profitably 
al  least  a  dnzen  probation  officers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  families 
of  the  boys  discharged.  This  departure  will  fill  a  necessity  in 
that  field.  I'hc  institution  I  refer  to  has  done  this  work  for  five 
or  six  yeai*s  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  expect  the  society  now 
established  in  BrookljTi,  and  soon  to  be  established  in  New  York, 
will  do  the  same  work  and  accomplish  much. 

In  regard  to  the  "after-care"  there  are  other  methods,  and  I 
refer  now  to  the  work  done  by  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, in  establishing  a  home  for  those  who  should  remain  in 
the  city.  On  the  subject  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  I  would 
remark  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  that  home  have  been 
admitted  a<  dcliiKiueiits  to  the  protectory;  they  were  committed 
for  petty  larc(  iiy  and  other  petty  crimes.  In  the  juvenile  courts 
of  other  cities —  Chicago  and  Boston  —  it  is  impossible  to  commit 
for  petty  larceny,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  who  takes  some 
paltry  thing  of  the  value  of  ten  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  hav^ ' 
go  out  before  the  world  from  the  institution  as  a  "  ref < 
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boy."  Thcso  boys  should  not  be  committed  for  petty  larceny  or 
for  othor  oiToiises  at  such  tender  ag(».  We  had  a  case  of  burglary 
the  othfT  (lay,  nine  years  of  age.  lie  had  been  in  the  company 
of  bad  boys  and  they  had  broken  into  a  shanty  and  took  some  old 
lead  and  sold  it  for  ton  or  fifteen  cents  and  used  the  money  to  buy 
candy.  Committing  boys  of  that  age  for  such  offenses  sliould  be 
stopped.  I'lic  judges  should  not  commit  under  such,  titles  unless 
the  bov  has  offended  several  times  and  is  of  confirmjcd  bad  habits. 
I  think  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter,  and  New  York 
City  sliouM  canio  to  the  practice  of  Boston  and  Chicago;  thi* 
offense  should  not  be  given  prominence,  but  the  child  should  be 
committed  as  "  negligent  or  wayward,"  without  giving  it  a  label 
of  "  potty  larceny.'' 


niIRD  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  November  14,   1906. 

Pkm:sii)i:xt  Maho.;:  Is  there  anything  coming  under  the  head- 
iuir  of  *' Cicnoral  Business  of  the  Conference?" 

J; 

.\ri;.  WiMjAM  Ti.  Stkwart:  At  the  sixth  oonferonce  tln^  at- 
tciitinii  (»f  tlic  omifcM'cnfM'  was  pmIUmI  to  tho  death  of  one  of  it- 
m(Miil»(iN,  Mrs.  .Inscphino  Shaw  Lowell,  ami  that  coiifon  nee  t<M«k 
aetioii  l.y  jipp<»iiif in][]^  a  s])eeinl  eonnnittee  of  six,  the  then  pn-si- 
(lent  of  til!'  cunfrTeiiee  and  tli(»  iive  ex-jn-esidents,  to  frame  a 
minute  In  he  snbniitle^l  lo  this  eonferenee.  That  committee  has 
niPt  Jurinir  the  interim,  framed  a  minute,  had  it  engrossed  and 
sent  a  enpy  to  ^liss  Low(ll.  It  could  not  form  part  of  the  record 
of  the  Inst   eonferenee,   therefore  the*  commit  1<h»  now  presents  it, 

*'  ilrs.  Josej)liine  Shaw  Lowell,  a  member  of  the  Xew  York 
State  Confen^neo  of  Charities  and  Correction,  departed  this 
earthly  lifr  a1   her  residence  in   Xew  York  <'ity,  on  October  1*2. 

1905. 

"  IMrs.  LriwelTs  services  to  the  cause  of  ])liilanthropy  stand  pre- 
eminent. Her  life  from  early  womanhood  was  devoted  to  the 
poor,  and  her  achievements  in  th(M*r  behalf  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
In  ])readth  th<y  encompass  the  Slate  an«l  their  uplifting  inibieno  s 
touch  everv  form  of  sHfTjM'iii'r  human  it  v. 

"A  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  con fe n  n (•(•>;  of  this  nature. 
oVio  willingly  served  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  comuiiuee 
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of  fifty,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1900  to 
organize  the  conference. 

^*  In  n  cognition  of  her  work  in  behalf  of  a  reformed  civil 
service,  ])articnlarly  in  public  institutions  of  charity,  ifrs.  Lowell 
was  (»l(M*tc<l  cliairinan  of  the  qoinniitt(e  on  politics  in  penal  and 
cliaritaljlc  institutions  of  the  second  conference,  which  met  in 
i\<  w  \'«>rk  (ity.  She  ])repared  and  j)re«ent(d  the  report  (»f  the 
comniittrc,  and  presided  at  its  meeting  in  the  afisend)ly  hall  of  the 
Tiiited  Charities  Building,  Kovend>er  21,  1001.  Mrs,  Lowell 
was  also  a  member  of  this  committee  of  the  third  conference. 

"  At  the  fourth  conference,  Mrs.  Lowell  was  a  member  of  the. 
(M)inniittee  on  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  a  subject  to  which 
y\\Q  had  given  much  attention,  but  failing  health  prevented  her 
(\(nn  participating  in  the  work  of  subsequent  meetings. 

*'  I'his  conference  and  the  charitable  work  of  the  State  will 
miss  the  influence  exerted  by  Mrs.  Lowell,  for  every  good  cause 
!<»  which  she  put  her  hand  prevailed.  In  common  with  all  who 
I  new  her,  the  members  of  this  conference  deeply  mourn  the  loss 
It  has  sustained  in  her  death." 

^'  Will.  Prvor  Letchworth,  president  of  the  first  conference; 
liohert  W.  do  Forest,  president  of  the  second  conference;  Wm. 
R.  St(  wart,  president  of  the  third  conference;  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
president  of  the  fourth  conference;  Robt.  W.  Ilebberd,  president 
(»f  the  lifth  conference;  Xathan  Bijur,  president  of  the  sixth  con- 
ference/' 

T  a^k  that  the  minute  be  adopted  and  that  it  be  recorded  in  the 
n  (MH«1  i\{  the  proceedings  of  this  conference. 

Pkksidext  ilABON:  It  seems  eminently  appropriate  that  this 
iiK  iii«»rial  should  be  included  in  the  proceedings  of  this  conference. 
As  Mr.  Stewart  had  said  the  committee  was  appointed  last  year 
and  the  action  was  taken  at  that  time,  but  no  record  could  be  en- 
tered then. 

Is  there  any  matter  of  general  business  to  come  before  the  con- 
fer! nee  this  afternoon?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  papers. 
I  rake  trreat  ]>leasure  in  introducing  to  you  -Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  the 
ireiieral  airent  for  the  Xew  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
('on<lirion  of  the  Pror,  who  will  preside  over  this  section  of  "  Care 
(  f  tlie  Por.r  in  Their  Homes,"  and  after  the  papers  have  been 
I'  al  an<]  discussion  had  on  the  papers,  we  hope  those  who  wish  to 
diseu>s  the  two  papers  read  last  night  will  do  so,  not  occupying 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes  each  in  the  discussion. 
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CiiAiRMxYX  Allkx:  In  behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  re- 
port that  our  comniittce  is  unanimously  in  favor,  for  this  session, 
of  a  very  free  informal  practical  discussion  of  the  questions  that 
actually  trouble  us  as  administrators  or  as  visitors  or  as  practical 
workers.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  needy  families  in  their  homes 
h  concerned  it  seems  we  have  more  to  learn  from  a  testimonial 
me(»tin^  than  from  any  statement  by  a  committee.  We  have,  how- 
ever, introduced  two  subjects,  both  of  which  are  relatively  new  to 
ill  is  body. 

We  are  going  to  reverse  the  order  and  take  up  first :  the  care  of 
needy  families  in  small  communities,  and  see  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  any  different  method  should  be  used  in  small  communitied 
from  that  laid  down  as  orthodox  and  standard  for  larger 
communities. 

The  first  speaker  will  be  Ifrs.  E.  Kuichling,  of  various  Ro- 
chester charities. 

!Mks.  E.  KricHi.ixo:  The  poor  in  all  communities  can  easily 
be  classified  in  this  way:  Those  who  will  work,  those  who  will  not 
work,  ^nd  those  who  cannot  work.  I  shall  say  very  little  about 
those  who  will  work,  because  the  condition  of  poverty  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  will  work  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  as  was  said 
by  one  of  the  speakers  last  night  the  remedy  for  that  is  a  campaign 
of  education ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  suggestions  were 
made  for  beginning  such  a  campaign  of  education,  both  of  the 
])ublic  and  eni]>]oyers  as  well  as  the  people,  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
come, the  U!^e  instead  of  the  waste. 

In  tli(»  other  two  <']asses  it  seems  the  causes  of  poverty  are 
in  general,  sickness,  (►Id  age,  mental  weakness,  permanent  physi- 
cal debility,  lack,  or  loss,  of  work  and  a  chronic  disinclination  to 
physical  or  mental  exercise.  These  causes  prevail  in  the  smaller 
communities  in  proportion  to  the  population;  and  as  the  larger 
cities  reach  out  and  absorb  these  communities  they  make  acces- 
sions of  this  i)0vertv,  and  they  also  attract  the  unsuccessful  and  tlie 
discouraged  from  homes  abroad  ;  and  thus  the  proportion  of  pov<Tty 
in  comparison  to  po])u4ation  is  vastly  gi*(»ater  in  large  conunun- 
ities  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

In  the  small  communities  the  ]>oor  have  a  greater  measure  of 
Hght  an<l  air.  This  is  denied  to  those  in  centres  of  large  jmpula- 
tion,«but  on  the  other  hand  the  social  side  of  life  in  a  crowd,  the 
interests  and  entertainments  of  the  street  and  neighlx)rhood,  and 
tho  pleasures   furnished   by  rich   municipalities,   such    as   play- 
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grounds  and  band  concerts,  together  with  the  charities  from  public 
and  ])rivato  sources,  make  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  cities  much 
happier  than  those  of  tlie  indigent  in  small  communities.  The 
lest  proof  of  this  is  the  impossibility  of  transplanting  the  poor  of 
cities  to  the  most  favored  places  and  conditions  in  the  country. 

Tn  the  list  of  causes  of  poverty,  sickness  is  given  first  place,  as. 
it  nreives  earliest  recognition  and  relief  in  small  communities. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  policy  of  this  conference  to  fit  its  discussions 
and  sun;i}:esti()ns  to  the  conditions  of  the  to\vn  in  which  it  meets. 
Therefore  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  experience  of  Rochester 
to  illustrate  the  need  of  organized  charity  in  smaller  communities. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  history  the  custom  of  direct  giving  pre- 
vailed. It  was  a  kind  and  neighborly  custom  whereby  the  super- 
abundance of  one  household,  in  food  and  clothing,  was  passed  on 
to  another  less  happily  situated,  and  many  large  families  were 
thus  reared  without  loss  of  self-respect.  The  churches  established 
poor  funds  and  tried  to  look  after  needy  members  of  their  con- 
greirations;  but  as  this  locality  was  like  other  new  sections 'of  the 
country,  and  sickness  threatened  its  growth  and  prosperity,  it  be- 
came evident  that  some  concerted  action  must  be  taken  if  all  cases 
of  illness  were  to  be  found  and  cared  for.  Accordingly  in  1822, 
hs  the  mayor  of  Rochester  told  you  last  night,  xthe  Female  Chari- 
table Society  was  organized.  The  village  was  then  only  five  years 
of  Hire  and  it  was  only  nine  years  after  the  Indians  had  celebrated 
their  last  ])niran  rites  on  this  site.  Its  charter  says  this  society 
was  "  formed  for  the  relief  of  indigent  persons  or  families,  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  distress." 

Rochesterville  has  become  the  city  of  Rochester  with  a  popula- 
}\<m  of  two  hundred  thousand,  yet  the  Female  Charitable  Society 
."till  exists  and  carries  on  its  work,  through  district  visitors,  in 
])?aetieany  the  same  w^ay  that  it  did  enghty-f  our  .years  ago. 

The  churches  also  continue  their  relief  work.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  iiHution  the  socular  societies  and  institutions  established  here 
for  tli(>  care  of  different  classes  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  There 
are  many  of  them,  and  of  a  kind  with  which  you  arc  all  familiar. 
After  a  tiiiir  abust^  crept  in  and  it  was  found  that  families  were 
licttiiiii  aid  from  many  sources,  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  re- 
licv  ihciii  of  the  necessity  of  labor.  Several  members  of  the 
hoiisohoM    would   attend   as   many   different   Sunday  schools   or  ; 

churches,  and  others  called  upon  different  societies  or  individuals,        '  * 
and  the  family  collectively  made  demands  \v50Tv  \5cife  ^^^^^  ^^i«t 
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partmoiit.  To  remedy  this  overlapping  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  was  founded.  As  one  of  its  charter  members  I  recall  how 
definitely  it  was  settled  that  this  new  agency  should  be  used  for 
investigation  and  recommendation  only,  and  not  at  all  for  relief. 
This  rule  was  modified  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  deal  with 
k11  eases  as  originally  planned. 

How  much  work  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  doing  at 
he  present  time,  T  am  unable  to  say.     Mrs.  Arnold  will  tell  you 
of  that,  but  it  is  safe  to  f?ay  that  whatever  relief  is  given  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  careful  investigation  and  the  methods  of  this 
society  seem  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  smaller  communities. 

Where  there  is  no  organization  of  this  kind  the  natural  channels 
for  getting  information  concerning  the  poor  of  the  community 
would  seem  to  be  through  the  cliurches  and  the  schools.  The  re- 
lation of  the  teacher  to  the  scholar  and  what  sHe  may  do  for  pupils 
who  come  from  homes  of  poverty,  has  been  considered  in  a  pre- 
vious discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  churches  in  the  great 
cities  are  coming  into  closer  relation  with  the  people  through  their 
institutional  departments.  Many  of  them  have  city  missionaries 
who  spend  their  time  in  working  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Cer- 
tain churches  ordain  deaconesses  for  this  work,  while  others  em- 
ploy  women  to  look  after  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  congregation. 
Any  man  or  woman  well  fitted  for  such  investigation,  and  devoted 
to  the  work,  may  accom])lish  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  -either 
small  communities  or  lari^e  ones. 

With  the  enormous  influx  of  foreicniers  and  their  wide  distri- 
bution  over  the  norfhoni  states,  it  is  becoming  very  necessary 
to  take  aocoiint  of  the  increasing  poverty  in  villages  and  small 
towns;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  ag(*ncy  for  this  is  a  society 
organized  for  investigation,  and  so  administered  as  to  gain  the 
respect  and  co-operation  of  churehes  and  of  city  and  village  offi- 
cials; but  let  there  be  a<lde(l  to  that  the  means  and  the  authority 
to  give  immediate  relief  in  extreme  cases. 

Chairmax  Allen:  The  definition  of  '*  small  city"  is  so  broad 
that  ifrs.  Knichling  has  incliidcd  Rochoster  in  that  definition. 
r{o<'hester,  from  the  standpoint  of  Xew  York  City,  is  a  small 
city. 

The  second  city  to  be  directly  roj)Te«ented  is  Elmira,  which  has 
between  »3r),000  and  40,000  inhabitants.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  from  the  official  repres(*ntative  of' both  public  and 
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private  charitable  works  in  Elmira.  We  will  now  liekr  from  Miss 
Pratt,  of  Elmira. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt  :  Elmira  is  much  smaller  than  Rochester, 
and  can  in  truth  be  called  a  small  city,  but  we  find  that  we  need 
concentration  and  co-operation  as  much  as  in  any  larger  city. 
They  tell  us  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  sending  up  her  poor  be- 
cause we  are  so  charitable.  We  foimd  one  family  that  had  been 
aided  by  throe  societies,  four  churches,  two  sunshine  societies 
and  a  visiting  nurse;  besides  coming  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 
That  office  was  giving  more  relief  than  any  organization.  If  a 
man  appeared  to  be  respectable  and  bis  neighbor  said  he  did  not 
drink  he  would  get  a  little  help  if  he  went  there.  Thirty-eight 
families  had  been  aided  for  ten  consecutive  years,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  grand  children  were  going  there  for  shoes.  In  one 
instance  an  aged  couple  was  given  attention  because  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  had  played  with  the  wife  in  the  old  coimtry;  their 
son-in-law  conducted  a  grocery  store  and  his  wife  wore  her  jewels. 
Because  the  supervisors  voted  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the 
overseer  to  give  more  than  $10.00  a  winter  to  any  one  family, 
there  were  even  worthy  people  who  felt  that  they  should  have  that 
amount  for  their  coal.  One  young  and  able-bodied  colored  man 
said  ho  wouldn't  have  voted  for  the  mayor  if  he  had  thought  he 
could  not  got  his  coal  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  last  January  it  was  made  possible  to  reorganize  the 
charitable  work  of  the  city  through  this  office.  The  churches  and 
relief  societies  came  together  and  formed  a  committee  of  feder- 
ated relief,  whose  secretary  is  assistant  to  the  overseer  of  the 
poor.  At  first  the  city  funds  were  used  for  the  work  and  it  was 
not  until  November,  of  this  year,  that  all  out-door  relief  was 
abandoned.  Now  the  money  used  is  raised  by  subscription  and 
txcept  in  emergencies  nothing  is  given  without  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

All  the  churches  came  into  the  work.  In  one  very  small  and 
poor  church  there  was  no  minister  and  the  only  person,  whom  they 
could  recommend  to  represent  that  church,  belonged  to  a  family 
that  had  boon  aided  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  eighteen  years. 
When  at-last  they  understood  the  situation  they  gave  up  the  aid, 
and  the  man  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  his  mother's 
support. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  Elmira  is  that  the  people  do  not 
yet  understand.    A  visitor  was  asked  to  call  upon  a  poor  family 
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in  the  church.  All  she  saw  was  dirt  and  all  she  did  was  to  give 
old  clothes  to  gather  more  dirt.  Old  clothes  and  a  dime  have  been 
the  panacea  for  many  ills,  but  there  are  those  now  who  see  the  evil 
of  such  indiscriminate  giving  and  are  reaching  out  for  a  remedy. 
How  can  we  make  the  people  imderstand  the  need  that  exists 
for  trained  workers  ?    Will  not  this  conference  give  us  suggestions  I 

Chairman  Allen  :  The  President  announced  that  time  would 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  session  for  two-minute  discussions  of 
last  night's  papers.  I  am  grateful  to  our  president  for  thus  con- 
necting the  question  of  standards  of  living,  with  the  subjects  of 
this  section.  Our  second  question  is  the  need  for  relief  of  expert 
attention  disclosed  at  school.  I  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  all  of  us  if  at  this  point  instead  of  asking  questions  or  as  tlhree 
phases  of  the  same  subject  we  treat  these  three  subjects  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  as  separate  subjects.  Therefore,  I  venture  to  ask  your 
unanimous  consent  for  the  discussion  of  these  three  subjects  as  a 
whole. 

Commissioner  Darlington  has  not  been  able  to  attend,  but  he 
has  sent  us  as  the  representative  of  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  City,  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin.  Dr.  Cronin  has  thoroughly 
examined  100,000  children  up  to  the  present  time.  You  will  find 
by  the  cards  in  your  st^at  the  percentage  of  those  children  needing 
attention.  In  short  his  thesis  is  that  for  every  child  found  to  be 
in  need  of  dental,  mental,  ocular  care  or  better  food,  there  is  a 
home  needing  some  attention  from  a  relief  society  or,  perhaps,  a 
hospital.  Dr.  Cronin  will  tell  us  how  New  York  City  finds  those 
who  need  such  attention. 

Paper  by  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin. 

The  opportunity  of  studying  various  social  problems  by  a 
proper  system  of  physical  examination  of  school  children  in  the 
school  is  reco<rnize(l  now  as  most  desirable;  in  fact,  so  pointed  are 
the  suggestions  offered  by  this  method  that  Mr.  William  H.  Allen 
has  st4ited  that  he  believes  no  home  investigation  should  be  carried 
on,  until  after  llie  condition  of  the  children  and  a  report  thereon 
has  been  received  from  the  school  physician.  There'  should  be 
strict  co-operation  of  the  health  authorities  and  the  authorities  of 
the  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  about  G00,000  children  in 
public  schools.     In  the  borough  of  ^fanhattan  only  are  inspec- 
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tioiis  of  all  public  school  children  made  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity or  system;  in  the  other  boroughs,  On  account  of  great  dis- 
tances between  schools  and  the  small  number  of  medical  inspectors, 
public  schools  can  be  visited  not  more  frequently  than  twice  a 
week,  and  then  the  amount  of  work  performed  is  necessarily 
meagre. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  present  talk  will  refer  only  to 
the  school  children  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  In  Manhattan, 
September,  1906,  we  had  323,000  children  in  147  public  schools, 
48  parochial  schools,  30  industrial  schools,  47  kindergartens  and 
2  private  schools. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  we  have  found  in  school 
3G  cases  of  diptheria,  17  scarlet  fever,  211  measles,  369  chicken 
pox.  These  cases  having  been  found  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  it  means  a  great  reduction  in  number  of  exposures  of 
other  children  of  susceptible  age.  Tuberculous  cases  are  referred 
to  our  Tuberculosis  Clinic.  The  cases  are  very  few  indeed.  Two 
cases  only  have  been  recorded  this  year.  On  class  index  cards  are 
recorded  12,470  cases  of  trachoma  —  trachoma  is  now  an  entirely 
different  disease  from  what  it  was;  no  such  severe  cases  as  were 
found  originally. 

The  chief  work  of  the  department  is  the  physical  examination  of 
school  children,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inspection  for  con- 
taarious  diseases. 

From  IVfarch  27,  1905,  to  September  29,  1906,  99,240  children 
were  examined  by  65  inspectors  of  this  department.  Of  this 
number,  1,700  had  marked  nervous  disease;  30,958  defective 
eyesight;  1,956  defective  hearing;  11,968  who  can't  breathe  prop- 
erly through  nose;  39,778  had  decayed  teeth;  18,131  had  hyper- 
tro])hied  tonsils;  9,850  had  adenoid  growths. 

A  special  examination  of  children  who  are  backward  in  their 
ttudies  show(d  that  95  per  cent,  had  some  defect  of  eyes,  nose, 
throat  and  cars,  which  in  95  per  cent,  of  these  cases  was  remediable 
by  a  slight  operation  or  proper  adjustment  of  eye-glasses.  In  a 
very  liuiitod  way,  as  regards  a  group  of  children,  operations  have 
been  perforuied  on  137  children  of  one  school  and  thirteen  had 
eye-glasses  adjusted. 

Eeports  from  teachers  show  that  the  improvement  in  conduct, 
effort  and  proficiency  of  these  children  has  been  so  marked  that 
in  a  very  short  time  they  have  been  able  to  advance  them  to  higher 
classes. 
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Many  individual   instances  of  similar  improvement  in  studj 
after  operation  could  be  cited. 
"  Public  School  110, 
Broome  and  Cannon  Streets, 
Adeline  E.  Simpson,  Prin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Office  of  the  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  110, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  Oct,  1,  1906. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin,  Chief  Inspector,  Division  of  Medical  School  In- 
spection, Board  of  Health,  New  York  City. 
« 
My  Dear  Dr.  Cronin  : 

You  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  learning  about  the  little  ones 
who  were  operated  upon  last  June.  Without  exception,  we  have 
found  a  marvelous  improvement  in  these  children.  They  all 
assert  that  they  can  breathe  better,  sleep  more  soundly  and  have 
better  appetites.  Several  of  the  boys  have  been  able  to  give  up 
their  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  and  all  appear  to  be  in  far  better 
physical  condition ;  mentally,  thoy  exhibit  an  unusual  alertness, 
interest  and  iutelligoiico,  the  absence  of  which  was  the  chief  and 
most  noticeable  feature  of  their  previous  condition. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  little  ones  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  b(»cn  amonc:  the  children  who  were  sent  away  for  the  sum- 
mer  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  and  pure  air  and  nourishing  food  have  per- 
formed miracles  for  them.  Even  our  lowest  tyj^es  of  mentally 
defective  pupils  exhibit  a  wonderful  physical  and  mental  im- 
provement, Avliich  only  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  come  in 
daily  contact  with  the  children.  Much  of  their  abnormal  restless- 
ness and  nervousness  has  disappeared,  and  they  show  a  ready 
resi)onse  to  dire<*ti<)ns  which  previously  was  wholly  lacking,  the 
latter  probably  due  to  their  inij)roved  hearing. 

On  behalf  of  those  who  are  unable  to  convey  tlieir  gratitude  to 
you  in  any  other  way,  permit  nie  to  thank  you  for  the  generous 
aid  and  encourairenient  vou  have  afforded  tlie  unfortunate  little 
ones  of  this  crowded  oast  side.  1  iHiirct  thai  von  cainiot  listen 
to  the  parents  who  have  come  to  thank  mo  for  the  interest  we  have 
taken  in  their  little  ones  and  the  beneiits  tliose  little  ones  have 
enjoyed. 

Again,  thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion^ I  remain, 

Very  rc^poctfuWy,  ADELINE  E,  SIMPSON." 
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This  fact  having  been  established  it  follows  that  all  children 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  proper  physical  examination.  When 
it  is  considered  that  from  March  27,  1905,  to  June  30,  1905,  of 
school  year  1904-1905,  the  entire  school  year  1905-1906,  and 
from  September  11,  1906,  to  September  29,  1906,  of  school  year 
1906-1907,  only  99,240  children  have  been  examined  of  a  school 
population  of  over  600,000;  further,  that  6Q^  of  children  ex- 
amined show  need  of  medical  attention;  that  95^  of  backward 
children  have  physical  defects;  that  95j^  of  backward  children 
improve  after  operation  and  proper  adjustment  of  glasses,  in 
conduct  and  proficiency  in  studies:  it  folloAvs  that  the  city  is  not 
doing  its  full  duty  with  all  its  children  in  that  only  16;^  of  the 
children  in  one  and  one-fourth  school  years  have  been  examined. 

For  Manhattan,  140  school  inspectors  are  needed,  so  that  each 
inspector  has  about  two  schools  to  look  after.     This  would  give 
each  inspector  about  2,000  children  to  care  for,  and  would  allow 
a  re-examination  of  all  children  each  year,  and  a  re-examination* 
of  defectives  each  term. 

With  the  present  imperfect  system,  about  30^  of  the  notices  to 
parents  advising  treatment  are  honored;  if  we  could  keep  after 
them,  more  could  easily  be  accomplished. 

About  these  adenoid  operations:  On  investigation,  we  found 
a  special  class  of  defectives  in  public  school  Xo.  110,  about  150  in 
nnmbor.  This  showed  about  955^  defective.  Two  or  three  boys 
wore  backward,  never  having  been  at  school,  or  were  foreigners. 
Eliminating  those,  the  class  showed  100;^^  defective  of  eyes,  ears, 
noso  juid  throat.  Operations  were  beting  done  at  !Mt.  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal in  clinic  of  Dr.  Eniil  Mayer.  These  children  were  obliged  to 
travel  about  five  inil(\s  each  way  to  this  hospital ;  that  means,  after 
operation  the  children  had  the  shock  of  this  journey  to  endure. 
At  the  best,  only  four  or  five  children  were  operated  on  each  week. 
There  were  137  who  needed  operation  —  some  56  had  been  ope- 
rated on.  Now,  arrangements  were  made  through  Mr.  Allen  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  to  send 
all  these  children  to  the  country,  provided  they  had  been  operated 
on.  Therefore,  parents'  consent  was  gotten,  and  Dr.  Mayer  and 
assistants  agreed  to  do  the  work,  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  allowed  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  school. 
It  was  done  on  Tune  21,  1906,  Thursday.  Eighty-four. children 
were  oj^erated  on  by  Dr.  iNfayer,  Dr.  Yankauer  and  Dr.  Ballin. 
Seventy-six  children  reported  for  school  the  next  day  and  tkeaeft 
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were  a  number  of  mothers  who  wanted  their  children  operated 
on,  the  next  time  they  were  to  be  done. 

The  following  Monday  there  was  a  full  house  at  the  ice  cream 
party  given  by  the  principal,  Miss  Simpson.  The  value  of  noting 
and  correcting  these  defects  early,  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
may  be  appreciated  best  by  stating  boldly  that  I  believe  the 
neglect  of  these  matters  by  the  State  results  in  the  propagation 
of  bad  citizens. 

It  must  not  be  imderstood  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  to  correct  these  physical  defects.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  rule  must  be  adopted  that  all  children  are  advised  to 
consult  their  family  physician.  Then  the  family  physician  dis- 
poses of  the  case  —  either  he  operates  or  adjusts  glasses  himself, 
or  refers  them  to  some  institution  for  treatment. 

And  a  plea  for  the  co-operation  of  the  family  physician :  Kindly 
believe  that  the  inspector  of  schools  is  honest ;  believe  that  he  has 
had  sufficient  medical  training,  and  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  respect  his  opinion  if  he  referred  to  you  for  consultation, 
respect  his  opinion  now.  If  he  errs,  tell  the  authorities,  not  the 
laity:  so  much  good  is  being  done  that  this  is  your  duty. 

With  co-operation  of  health,  school,  charitable  and  private 
authorities,  co-operation  of  the  parents  is  easily  obtained.  When 
the  parents  are  told  their  children  are  backward,  considered 
dunces,  and  have  defects  which  prevent  them  from  studying  and 
learning  properly,  they  readily  yield  consent  to  operations. 

If  they  arc  told  their  children  cannot  become  soldiers,  police- 
men, firemen,  or  enter  the  service  of  the  government  if  these 
defects  are  not  remedied,  you  will  be  able  to  do  as  you  please  with 
the  children. 

The  co-operation  of  teachers  and  principals  is  not  exhorted  — 
we  have  it ;  the  teachers  and  principals  are  rather  impatient  that 
we  do  not  do  more.  Now,  I  am  impatient  also.  What  we  want 
will  come,  and  soon ;  but  what  I  regret  is  that  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate who  needs  attention  now  may  be  neglected  on  account  of  no 
or  insufficient  attention,  and  simply  by  a  narrow  margin  of  time, 
will  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  drudgery. 

The  State  must  enact  laws  such  as  these.     All  children  must 
be  made  physically  perfect  and  the  government  inspectors  must 
pass  on  this  perfection  before  the  State  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  educating  these  children.     Any  refusal  to  comply  with 
/A^  /^j^  QJ2  fi^ig  matter  (of  course,  right  of  appeal  being  granted 
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lo  any  parent  against  the  diagnosis  of  the  school  inspector)  should 
be  punishable  as  interfering  with  the  compulsory  education  law. 
Xo  one  who  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  has  seen  results 
of  cases  attended  to,  wuU  doubt  that  with  a  proper  system  of  school 
inspection  so  that  each  child  is  required  to  show  a  card  signed 
by  a  medical  inspector  as  to  its  physical  soundness  and  ability  to 
absorb  knowledge,  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  is  reduced.  This 
reduction  in  price  of  educating  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  degree 
of  scholarship,  and  industrial  efficiency  will  be  enhanced;  habit 
disorders,  immoral  conduct,  truancy  will  be  practically  eliminated. 
The  money  now  wasted  to  support  prisons,  truant  schools,  pay 
teachers  for  teaching  backward  children,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
association  of  these  moral  degenerates  ^vith  good  children,  thus 
causing  imitative  disorders,  may  be  spent  in  giving  proper  parks, 
glV'-mnasiums  and  instructors,  swimming  pools,  etc.,  to  help  better 
physical  development 

Who  doubts,  when  you  consider  that  among  those  children  who 
lead  in  their  classes,  you  find  no  bad  habits,  that  there  is  a  reason. 
The  end  of  the  child  is  to  love  to  3tudy,  to  learn.  If  they  are 
physically  perfect  they  satisfy  their  nature  by  study.  But  the 
poor  defective  can't  see,  or  his  brain  cannot  work  on  account  of 
altered  cerebral  circulation,  or  he  can't  hear  —  is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  becomes  a  moral  degenerate? 

So  little  is  needed,  apparently,  to  make  the  children  we  have 
perfect,  that  the  government  must  compel  compliance  with  its 
advice.  If  we  do  assume  the  responsibility  of  protecting  a  child 
against  physical  harm,  we  must  more  strenuously  protect  a  child 
against  the  ignorance,  the  hysterical  and  spasmodic  concern  of  its 
parents,  which  doom  a  child  to  a  life  of  sin,  drudgery,  and  de- 
generacy as  regards  these  particular  children,  and  save  our  good 
children  the  dishonor,  the  disgrace  of  association  with  these  moral 
decjenerates.  To  get  results,  the  children  must  be  attended  to 
early,  before  six,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  school  life,  some  habits  are  formed.  These  are  much 
nion*  readily  prevented  than  corrected. 

Our  duty  is  manifest:  Let  us  all  tmite  in  our  best  efforts  to 
save  the  child. 

The  public  school  child  is,  after  all,  a  very  healthy  proposition; 
if  lie  were  not,  considering  the  prevalence  of  physical  defects  and 
the  uphygienic  modo  of  living,  ^  great  many  more  would  hi^vo 
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dropped  by  the  wayside  before  completing  their  school  life.  What 
inflnciico  the  Departiiiout  of  Health  may  have  in  producing  im- 
proved living  conditions  is  not  always  demonstrable.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  if  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  were 
ideally  carried  out,  that  there  necessarily  would  be  less  contagious 
illness  than  there  is;  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  produce 
an  ideal  condition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  such  that 
self-conccm  and  concern  for  the  members  of  their  family  will  be 
paramount  to  the  question  of  business  or  money,  is  the  question 
to  be  settled  before  we  can  determine  just  how  much  good  can  be 
really  accomplished. 

As  regards  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  often 
when  it  is  recommended  by  the  inspectors  of  the  department  that 
treatment  is  necessary,  the  parents  object  and  assert  that  the 
department  is  using  its  doctors  to  make  business  good  for  the 
medical  profession.  Members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  some 
very  few  instances,  criticise  the  department  physicians  for  in- 
competency, and  sometimes  so  forget  themselves  as  to  state  such 
opinion  to  parents ;  this  opinion  is  not  made  less  by  repetition  as 
it  is  spread  throughout  the  school  and  neighborhood,  causing  less 
respect  for  honest  efforts  of  the  inspectors  of  the  department. 
The  officei*3  of  the  department  cannot  always  formulate  rules 
that  will  be  exactly  right  for  every  condition  and  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  That  the  officers  of  the  department  always  give  due 
consideration  to  the  members  of  the  profession  cannot  be  success- 
fully gainsaid.  I  trust  the  time  is  near  when  all  physicians  will 
have  a  proper  ethical  consideration  for  the  fellow  practitioner  who 
feels  that  service  in  the  department  is  necessary  for  a  proper 
livelihood.  I  feel  that  all  members  of  the  profession  have  an 
honest  desire  that  the  health  of  the  city  shall  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  standard;  this  certainly  is  the  desire  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Public  departments  are  so 
correlated  that  one  department  demands  that  the  other  departments 
perform  their  full  functions.  The  Department  of  Education 
h(>l(ls  the  Department  of  TToalth  to  the  task  of  preventinc:  as  much 
contagious  disease  as  possible  from  occurring  in  the  children  of 
the  public  schools.  Consequently,  medical  inspection  of  schools 
was  demanded  and  inaugurated  in  March,  1897.  This  system 
employed  150  men  at  $30  per  month  who  had  charge  of  one  or 
two  schools.  The  duty  consisted  in  a  moi-ning  visit  to  the  school 
'mine  all  cbildren  suspected  of  \\av\ng  contagious  disease. 
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This  system  continued  until  September,  1901,  when  a  different 
plan  was  adopted.  In  the  fall  of  1901,  fewer  inspectors  were 
assigned  to  the  work  and  they  were  remunerated  at  $100  a  month. 
It  was  required  that  the  regular  assignment  of  work  would  require 
the  time  between  9  and  12  a.  m.  Each  man  was  assigned  to  four 
or  five  schools,  the  attendance  of  the  group  averaging  about  5,000 
children. 

The  method   consisted   in   morning   and   routine   inspections: 
morning  inspection  consisted  in  calling  at  the  school  at  a  definite 
time  and  reaching  all  schools  before  10  a.  m.     At  this  time,  the* 
inspector  examined  the  following  classes  of  cases : 

(1)  Those  isolated  on  account  of  suspected  contagious  diseases. 

(2)  Those  who  had  been  absent  for  several  days. 

(3)  Those  excluded  from  school. 

When  morning  inspections  were  completed,  the  inspector  re- 
turned to  some  one  school  and  made  routine  examination  of  each 
child  in  each  class  in  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  class  index  card  was  made  out, 
recording  the  name  of  each  child  with  any  communicable  con- 
dition or  diseasa  On  subsequent  routine  inspections,  the  children 
recorded  on  the  class  index  card  were  called  in  turn  and  examined 
and  required  to  show  evidence  that  the  child  was  under  treatment 

The  pediculosis  cases  were  easily  disposed  of  by  appointing 
school  nurses  to  treat,  advise  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  children 
to  instruct  parents;  while  we  still  have  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  pediculosis  recorded,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  the  pediculosis  —  we  find  very  few  really  bad  cases  —  and  it 
is  now  a  rarity  to  find  any  cases  with  demonstrable  live  pediculi 
in  the  head. 

The  trachoma  cases  numbered  at  first  17,000.  This  great  num- 
ber was  thrown  at  once  on  the  clinics  of  the  city  and  rather  over- 
whelmed the  services  of  the  various  dispensaries.  Complaint 
and  criticisms  were  the  pleasantries  heaped  on  the  department 
inspectors  in  many  instances  on  account  of  diagnosis.  Refusal 
on  the  part  of  some  clinics  to  treat  trachoma  was  another  factor 
to  be  combated.  The  almost  universal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
eye  surgeons  of  clinics  to  give  certificates  of  treatment  necessitated 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  all  this 
time  the  poor  children,  suffered  unwarrantedVj.    T\^<&  ^^t^Sjc^'ss^ 
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was  simply  this:  the  department  inspectors  found  17,000  chil- 
dren suffering  with  a  contagious  eye  disease  of  which  they  and 
their  parents  had  no  knowledge ;  this  fact  was  promulgated  by  the 
department  and  the  children  ordered  under  treatment;  in  some 
instances  refusal  and  in  others  the  inability  on  the  part  of  clinics 
to  treat  them,  showed  that  the  department  must  take  action;  the 
attitude  of  the  department  compelling  these  children  to  be  ex- 
cluded unless  they  could  show  evidence  of  treatment  was  a  correct 
one;  the  almost  universal  refusal  of  eye  surgeons  to  stamp  cards 
or  give  the  certificates  that  children  had  been  under  treatment 
was  a  factor  which  worked  a  hardship  on  the  poor  school  child. 
The  children  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  department,  but  had 
no  documentary  evidence  to  show   that  they  had  really  been 
treated;  much  comment  was  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
inspectors  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis.     More  criticism  publicly 
voiced  than  could  be  called  strictly  ethical  was  indulged  in  among 
sopae  few  medical  men  of  the  bad  diagnosis  made  by  medical  in- 
spectors.    One  would  imagine  that  no  effect  was  made  to  have  the 
inspectors  qualified  for  their  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  lectures 
were  given  to  the  inspectors  at  various  times  in  the  year,  clinical 
cases  wore  shown  at  the  lectures  to  demonstrate  the  condition. 
At  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary,  and  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinics,  each  inspector  received  a  two  weeks'  service  at  the 
clinics.     If  too  many  complaints  were  made  against  an  inspector, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  made  too  many  wrong  diagnoses,  he  was 
again  assigned  to  the  hospital  for  instruction.     Where  the  out- 
side physician  differed  in  opinion  from  the  insi)ector,  and  the 
inspector  felt  he  was  right,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  consulting 
oculist  of  the  department  any  school  day  between  twelve  and  one. 
Now  those  men  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  department  are 
graduates  of  reputable  colleges;  are  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
in  tlie  State  and  members  in  good  standing  in  the  medical  societies, 
and  have  been  successful  candidates  in  civil  service  examinations 
and  spent  time  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  under  good  tutelage, 
and  justly  demand  that  they  be  used  as  ethieiilly  in  their  dc^part- 
ment  work  as  if  they  had  referred  a  case  to  their  fellow  prac- 
'^itioner  privately.     The  department    officers    might    think    their 
iirse  wrong  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  so  m«qny  representa- 
e  men  from  the  various  colleges,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and 
>cieties,  who  are   alwavs  consulted  before  anv  marked  innova- 

^n  is  adoptedf  not  only  3ay  that  what  we  were  doing  and  are 
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about  to  adopt  is  right,  but  aflirm  it  is  an  unavoidable  duty  wc 
must  recognize  and  perform. 

Many  times,  special  assignments  were  given  to  the  oculists  of 
the  department  to  inspect  a  school,  in  which  it  was  thought  too 
many  cases  of  trachoma  were  recorded.  Invariably  the  report 
came  back  that  the  school  inspector  was  at  least  80  per  cent,  right. 
Oculists  agree  that  in  doubtful  cases  this  discrepancy  is  not  very 
groat.  The  dc  partment  was  compelleil  to  open  an  eye  hospital  and 
dispensary  at  Gouvemeur  Hospital  in  December,  1902,  and  also 
at  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  street  and  Pleasant  avenue  in 
March,  1904.  All  operations  are  performed  now  at  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Street  Hospital;  there  is  only  a  clinic  at 
Gouverneur  slip. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  cases  at  Gk)uvemeur  Hos- 
pital from  December,  1902,  to  March  12,  1906: 


Number  of  cases  treated  by  operation 

Xumber  of  revisits 

Number  of  cases  rejected  as  not  contagious 


Not  pchool 

School 

caseft 

cases. 

5,039 

417,184 

74 

889 

Number  of  cases  at  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  Hospital, 
from  March,  1904,  to  May  12,  1906: 


Not  school  School 

cases.  cases. 


Number  of  cases  treated  by  operation 106  2,955 

Number  of  revisits 9,161  84,953 

Number  of  cases  rejected  as  not  contagious.  157  1,183 


An  investigation  by  an  oculist  of  615  cases  operated  upon  showed 

tlio  followinc:  result: 

Xiimlxr  of  cases  o|K'ral('<l  upon 015 

XimiiIkt  of  cases  rtM*xaniincd 251 

Xiiml)cr  of  cases  cured 195 

XiuiilKr  of  cases  showing  more  or  less  trachoma 50 

Xiuiilur  of  caso.s   not   fonnd,   due   to  transfer  or  dis- 

chariz;e  from   school ■ 364 

IN'rcen(ai!:e  of  cures  .,.,... 78> 
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For  soino  years  it  has  l)oen  thought  that  the  department  func- 
tions were  more  than  the  mere  looking  after  and  finding  con- 
tagions (liseasos;  the  matter  was  seriously  taken  up  and  forced 
on  the  attention  of  oflieers  of  the'  department  until  action  was 
taken  during  the  fall  of  1904.  Oculists  were  assigned  to  special 
duty  of  testing  the  vision  of  school  children.  They  found  about 
29  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  defects  of  vision.  Then  the  regu- 
lar inspector  was  instructed  in  this  work  by  oculists  and  assigned 
to  examine  the  vision  of  all  children  in  his  school.  These  children 
were  not  selected,  but  each  class  gone  through,  child  after  child. 
The  results  show^ed  about  the  same  average  of  defects.  Inasmuch 
as  these  children  were  examined  privately  in  a  room  generally 
about  twenty  feet  long,  it  was  thought  that  a  complete  physical 
examination  could  profitably  be  made  and  reports  of  defects  sent 
to  the  parents,  requesting  them  to  take  the  child  to  the  family  phy- 
sician for  treatment. 

The  prime  instruction  given  to  the  inspectors  is  that  as  far  as 
possible  they  must  make  a  proper  diagnosis,  otherwise,  they  must 
be  conservative,  and  if  anything  is  honestly  indefinite  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  condition,  that  child  must  be  referred  to 
the  family  physician  as  the  consultant  for  further  disposition  of 
the  case. 

It  is  in  these  eases  that  a  gi*eat  grievance  is  felt  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Jepartnioiit.  These?  children  are  examined  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom  —  clothing  and  sometimes  the  light  and  facility  for 
proper  examination  are  not  at  all  adequate;  in  fact,  not  50  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  afford  even  a  tolerable  room  for  this  purpose; 
marked  conditions  are  easily  diagnosed,  but  less  marked  cases  are 
doubtful,  and  the  inspector  does  not  feel  justified  in  passing  the 
case  as  normal. 

Many  times  conditions  change  materially  in  a  few  days  and  if 
the  advice  given  bv  the  r|('])artnicnt  to  go  to  a  doctor  is  not  heeded 
at  once,  when  the  family  physician  sees  the  case  the  picture  may 
be  entirely  different.  While  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  the  inspector  is  corroborated,  it  often  happens  that  a 
letter  is  written  by  the  mother  stating  that  the  family  doctor  de- 
cried the  trouble  she  was  put  to  on  account  of  the  poor  diagnosis 
of  the  department  inspector,  or,  in  fact,  the  phvsieian  writes  on 
the  card  sent  to  the  parent,  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  the 
matter  with  the*  child.  The  department  does  not  request  that 
'"^rora  of  diagnosis  be  hidden  by  the  physician,  but  does  request 
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that  if  the  physician  has  any  grievance  that  this  be  discussed,  not 
bc^forc  the  laity,  but  before  the  proper  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ment. Good  results  have  been  gotten  in  so  many  instances  that 
adverse  criticism  may  be  the  cause  of  neglect  in  some  cases  that 
could  otherwise  be  cured ;  if  there  may  be  occasion  for  complaint, 
complain  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Dr.  Darlington,  or  the  General  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Hermann  M. 
Biggs.  You  all  know  such  communications  •will  receive  proper 
consideration  from  these  gentlemen;  in  this  way,  great  and  regular 
offenders  could  be  eliminated  from  the  department  staff. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  with  figures  just  what  the 
result  of  the  present  work  of  the  department  is  in  advantage  to 
the  school  child,  as  one  who  is  brought  face  to  face  daily  with  the 
facts  and  appreciates  the  reliable  sources  from  which  the  informa- 
tion coinos,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  backwardness,  tnfalicy, 
inattention,  and  other  obliquities  of  school  life  will  be  eradicated 
when  the  present  system  is  so  perfected  that  not  only  will  the 
physically  defective  condition,  which  is  now  found  in  95  per  cent, 
of  the  backward  and  truant  children  be  under  such  control  that 
an  operation  or  other  therapeutic  measures  may  be  made  com- 
pulsory so  that  the  school  child  may  be  put  in  proper  physical 
condition  for  the  absorption  of  knowledge,  but  also  that  it  will 
be  fcasibk^  for  the  department  to  have  such  further  control  that 
each  child  is  examined  and  made  right  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
and  attend  regularly  at  school.  A  certain  time  should  be  allowed 
for  arrangements  to  be  made  for  these  remedial  measures,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  nothing  is  done  by  the  parents,  the 
child  should  be  excluded  from  school.  Just  as  is  now  the  case 
with  vaccination,  so  would  I  like  the  rule  for  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  school  child;  much  valuable  time  and  nervous  energy 
that  is  now  wasted  by  teacher  and  child  on  account  of  obstruc- 
tive^ ])liysical  conditions  would  by  this  means  be  saved. 

When  the  work  was  first  started,  the  number  of  defects  was 
found  so  groat  that  the  higher  officers  of  the  department  did  not 
think  the  reports  reliable.  Special  men  selected  on  account  of 
clinical  associations  were,  therefore,  assigned  to  the  work  and 
given  the  names  of  ten  or  twenty  pupils  found  defective  by  the 
insp(»ctors.  These  children  were  re-examined  and  the  reports  com- 
pared with  tlie  original.  As  is  usual,  the  cases  re-examined  by 
bj)ccialist.s  were  found  more  defective  than  originally  stated,  and 
in  sonic  instances  those  not  considered  defective  originally  were 
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found  with  some  fairly  well-marked  defect.     This  was  continued 
until  the  work  of  each  inspector  was  reported  on. 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  on  the  work  performed  from 
March  29,  1905,  to  March  31,  1906: 

Number  examined 79,065 

Number  of  cases  of  bad  nutrition 4,537 

Number  of  cases  of  anterior  cervical  glands 22,493 

Number  of  cases  of  posterior  cervical  glands 4,989 

Number  of  cases  of  chorea 1,184 

Number  of  cases  of  cardiac  disease 1,332 

Number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease 885 

Number  of  cases  of  skin  disease 1,574 

Number  of  cases  of  deformity  of  spine 674 

Number  of  cases  of  deformity  of  chest 500 

.Number  of  cases  of  extremities 663 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  vision 24,534 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  hearing 1,633 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  nasal  breathing 8,974 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  teeth 1 29,386 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  palate 936 

Number  of  cases  of  hypertrophied  tonsils 13,411 

Number  of  cases  of  post-nasal  growths 7,375 

Number  of  cases  of  defective  mentality 1,477 

Number  of  cases  where  treatment  was  necessary 50,913 


All  defects  are  noted ;  no  condition,  however  slight,  is  neglected 
from  the  departmental  standpoint.  The  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment is  conservative  in  the  extreme.  It  is  better  that  a  few  doubt- 
ful cases  should  be  examined  specially  by  the  family  physician 
than  one  real  case  should  escape  notice  until  irretrievable  damage 
may  have  been  sustained.  Consequently,  bad  teeth  are  as  great  a 
defect  as  the  presence  of  adenoids  or  defective  vision;  one  allows 
as  much  absorption  of  toxic  substances  as  the  other  and  may  cause 
as  much  physical  inconvenience  and  interference  with  school  life  as 
the  other. 

Calling  attention  of  the  parents  to  these  small  defects  and  the 
profession  attending  to  these  slight  conditions,  may  produce  such 
public  concern  that  people  will  be  alive  to  proper  care  of  their 
children. 
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WTiat  part  do  defective  teeth,  enlarged  glands,  tonsils  and 
adenoids  play  in  spread  of  contagious  disease?  If  not  the  cause, 
they  are  certainly  a  potent  predisposing  cause.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  note  whether  or  not  the  number  of  contagious  diseases 
would  not  diminish  if  the  Department  of  Health  could  control  the 
conditions  so  that  adenoids,  tonsils  and  teeth  might  be  properly 
attended  to  before  the  child  is  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  school 
and  looked  after  regularly  thereafter.  It  would  help  as  regards 
diptheria;  Uie  mortality  of  diptheria  now  has  been  reduced  so  low 
that  the  treatment  of  diptheria  is  uninteresting.  We  should  look 
now  to  reducing  the  number  of  cases.  Why  shouldn't  the  cfeild 
population  of  each  tenement  house  be  immunized  at  the  time  the 
cpse  reported  is  attended  to?  Secondary  cases  in  families  where 
there  is  a  case  of  diptheria,  if  the  rest  of  the  family  is  immunized, 
are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  of  no  account,  0.4  per  cent,  being  the 
actual  number.  Day  after  day  we  find  cases  of  sore  throat  in 
classes  in  which  a  pupil  at  home  sick  with  diptheria  has  attended; 
'  why  shouldn't  all  the  children  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  be  im- 
munized ?  With  immunization  more  generally  adopted  and  faulty 
throat  and  nose  conditions  relieved,  the  number  of  cases  should  be 
rediioed.  When  it  is  learned  what  classroom  the  sick  child  at- 
tended, fumigation  should  be  performed  in  this  schoolroom  on 
the  very  day  that  the  knowledge  has  been  obtained.  This  fumiga- 
tion should  be  done  also  for  measles  and  scarlet  fever  cases  which 
have  recently  attended  school. 

As  I  remarked  earlier  in  the  paper,  up  to  date  the  work  has 
been  merely  experimental.  At  the  present  time,  however,  an 
experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  which  will  prove  or  disprove  one 
of  our  contentions:  that  is  the  assertion  that  physical  defects 
militate  against  higher  scholarship. 

At  public  school  No.  110  is  a  special  class  for  backward  chil- 
dren. The  class  numbers  157;  seven  children  of  this  number 
are  in  the  class  due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  had  entered  school ; 
two  boys,  ten  and  seven  years,  had  never  been  to  school,  were 
found  in  a  cellar,  one  made  4,000  and  the  other  3,000  paper  bags 
per  day ;  the  other  five  are  foreigners  who  were  too  old  and  back- 
ward for  assignment  to  any  of  the  regular  grades. 

The  remaining  150  were  children  who  entered  school  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  who  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not  progrees. 
The  school  is  recruited  from  the  backward  children  of  the  nei^- 
boring  schools,   the  children's  police  court,  and  truant  scbooly 
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New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  and 
Eandall's  Island.  They  have  been  referred  to  this  school  as  impos- 
sibles. 

A  physical  examination  was  made  of  these  children  by  an  in- 
spector who  devotes  his  time  to  special  study  in  children's  di- 
seases, and  his  report  shows  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  children 
have  physical  defects  more  or  less  marked. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  these  physical  defects  be  remedied  at 
once. 

At  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  a  number  of  cases  have  been  operated 
on  for  adenoids,  liypertrophied  tonsils  and  nasal  obstructions;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  hardship  for  these  people  to  pay  car  fare  and  go 
any  distance  from  home,  parents  have  consented  to  allow  opera- 
tion on  all  these  children  in  the  school  just  as  soon  as  permission 
may  be  obtained  from  the  school  authorities  and  a  surgeon  ob- 
tained. 

We  have  the  history  of  these  children  from  their  former  sehool, 
as  regards  their  scholarship;  we  have  a  complete  history  of  Hie 
child  from  the  day  he  entered  this  special  class,  the  daily  report 
showing  and  noting  progress  or  retrogression ;  we  have  a  complete 
history  of  physical  defects  of  the  child ;  we  have  a  history  of  the 
home  life  of  the  child.  Now  with  the  persuasion  of  the  principal 
and  teachers  of  the  school,  we  have  gotten  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents to  allow  the  operations  to  be  performed. 

The  date  of  the  operation  will  be  noted  and  strict  record  kept 
of  changes  in  conduct,  attention  and  learning,  noted  daily  (and, 
by  the  way,  the  amount  of  interest  shown  by  .the  principal,  Miss 
Simpson,  and  her  coworkers  toward  these  children  —  visiting 
their  homes,  caring  for  comfort  in  a  thousand  different  ways  at 
the  expense  of  the  teachers'  recreation  time  —  is  a  picture  of  self- 
sacrifice  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  by  the  people  of  this 
practical  age).  All  these  factors  will  be  compiled  into  one  report 
and  submitted.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  what  the  result 
will  be  —  not  what  I  believe  it  will  be;  individual  reports  are 
many,  where  with  vision  corrected,  adenoids  removed,  nasal  ob- 
struction relieved,  a  child  has  changed  from  an  inattentive, 
choreic,  restless,  stupid,  incorrigible,  nonprogressive  nuisance  to 
an  attentive,  calm,  calculating,  lively,  submissive,  progressive 
pupil.  Twenty-five  of  these  children  have  already  been  operated 
on  and  the  principal  reports  that  the  improvement  in  scholarship 
is  mar\'ellous.     If  we  may  benefit  of  these  150  pupils  only  60 
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per  cent,  and  this  50  per  cent,  will  become  self-supporting  and 
useful  citizens,  and  if  this,  ratio  should  obtain  all  along  the  line, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  blessing  to  our  country  and  an  honor  to  our  pro- 
fession from  a  politico-economic  standpoint  ?  Will  it  not  repay  a 
municipality  better  to  invest  money  now  to  prevent  these  slight 
obliquities  from  developing  so  that  they  make  their  possessors 
absolute  moral  degenerates  rather  than  neglect  these  conditions 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  a  greater  amount  of  money  will 
have  to  be  expended  for  the  care  of  these  degenerates  with  abso- 
lutely no  hope  for  the  State  that  they  will  ever  become  useful 
citizens  ? 

One  other  point,  whether  or  not  those  underfed,  viciously-fed, 
undersized  children  should  not  be  compelled  to  rest  during  their 
recreation  time  and  take  nourishment  such  as  milk,^  eggs  or  other 
nutritious  diet.  Certain  standard  lectures  on  hygiene  should  be 
given  at  the  schools  at  least  twice  a  week  by  school  inspectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  put  in  operation  a  properly  perfected  system  of  civic  school 
inspection.  This  will  require  the  services  of  at  least  140  in- 
spectors. Each  inspector  would  be  required  to  be  in  the  school 
from  9  o'clock  until  12.  lie  would  not  have  more  than  two 
schools  under  his  supervision.  The  inspector  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  of  the  vaccinations  of  children  entering  school,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  children's  physical  condition  during  the 
term.  All  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  would  first 
be  examined  as  to  their  physical  condition,  and  it  would  be  made 
obligatory  on  the  parents  that  all  physical  imperfections  be  rem- 
edied before  the  child  would  be  received  as  a  regular  attendant  at 
school.  The  present  record  would  be  improved,  so  that  we  would 
take  into  consideration  the  height,  weight,  chest  measurements, 
muscular  development  of  each  child  entering  school.  A  record 
will  be  kept  of  the  family  history  of  the  child  and  its  social  en- 
vironment. The  card  originally  made  out  for  each  child  would 
accompany  that  child  during  its  eight  years  of  school  life,  the  card 
moving  from  one  class  to  anothei:  with  the  child.  With  a  suffi- 
cient corps  of  inspectors,  a  general  physical  examination  could  be 
made  at  least  twice  a  year  on  each  child  in  the  school.  The 
inspector  would  be  responsible  for  the  proper  delivery  of  two 
standard  lectures  each  week  on  hygiene.  Apparatus  should  be 
installed  in  each  public  school  for  the  correction  of  locomotor 
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defects.  The  doctor  having  become  perfectly  familiar  with  his 
otildren  could  very  well  during  recreation  hour  have  charge  of  the 
forced  feeding  of  the  child.  Trachoma  cases  should  be  treated  in 
the  school,  except  those  under  the  family  physician,  regularly. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  trachoma,  the  dispensaries  and  private  phy- 
sicians are  unable'to  attend  to  the  amount  of  nose  and  throat  work, 
some  moans  must  be  provided  by  which  these  needy  children  might 
have  their  defects  remedied. 

It  is  with  such  prospects  as  this  that  I  say  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  of  schools  in  its  conception  is  good,  and  I  bespeak  the 
kind  offices  of  all  physicians  to  assist  in  this  good  work.  If  the 
department  will  find  the  defects  and  you  will  remedy  them, 
jointly  we  shall  have  co-operated  to  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  human  race  and  encouraged  a  higher  morality  among  those 
who  soon  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

Chaieman  Allen  :  The  question  of  backward  children  is  one 
that  interests  all  teachers  as  well  as  all  taxpayers.  Rochester's 
population  is  about  200,000.  The  backward  population  of  New 
York  schools  is  very  much  in  excess  of  200,000.  This  blocking 
of  lower  grades  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  what  the 
societies  think  they  should  do.  I  have  never  heard  a  better  state- 
ment of  what  "the  child  should  receive  than  w^hat  I  received  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Finch  who  has  consented  to  speak  on  all  three  of 
these  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  a  school  teacher. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Finch:  As  the  first  point,  I  would  like  to 
accentuate  that  principle  presented  to  you  by  each  speaker, 
namelv,  closer  articulation  between  all  the  bodies  interested  in  this 
question.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  it  is  that 
we  are  all  desirous  of  doing  something  for  these  people,  but  each 
is  trying  to  do  it  alone.  If  we  could  each  know^  all  that  is  in  the 
possession  of  all  other  workers,  much  more  good  could  be  ac- 
complished.    I  will  leave  that  as  point  one. 

More  study  of  the  home  in  detail,  would  be  my  second  point. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  home 
by  passing  it  on  the  sidewalk.  We  must  come  to  it,  attempting 
to  study  it  and  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  parents  and  the  children  arc  couipolled  to  live;  not  con- 
ditions we  have  desired,  or  that  tlioy  have  desired,  but  conditions 
that  have  been  forced  on  them;  and  in  that  connection  comes  the 
question  of  the  better  home.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  parents 
fibout  better  homes  until  you  give  them  a  better  home  to  live  in. 
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Some  people  say,  "  Why  not  prevent  congestion  and  spread  your 
people." 

The  first  answer  is  to  bring  into  the  congested  section  good  and 
proper  homes ;  and  once  they  have  had  a  taste  of  these  homes  they 
will  seek  these  better  homes  on  the  outskirts  of  cities.  We  speak 
of  the  cleanliness  we  would  like  to  find,  and  we  go  to  the  homo 
and  wonder  how  much  better  we  would  be  under  those  circum- 
stances, in  the  crowded .  tenement  without  toilet  accommodations 
JOT  other  facilities,  all  crowded  into  a  few  rooms.  We  must  help 
them  to  remove  these  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled 
to  live.  They  are  not  conditions  such  ss  they  want  to  live  in. 
We  must  work  to  bring  to  them  real  homes  and  better  influence 
for  the  amoimt  of  money  as  rent  which  they  can  pay.  It  is  one 
of  the  facts  that  disturbs  you  when  you  come  to  learn  that  the 
people  living  in  the  poorest  homes  are  paying  proportionately  the 
highest  rent. 

Then  again  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  compelled  to  board. 
What  provisions  are  made  for  them?  Why  do  they  seek  this 
congested  family  existence?  It  is  because  there  are  no  other  ac- 
commodations at  hand.  Who  will  be  the  one  to  open  a  field  where 
these  people  can  find  a  home-like  place  to  board? 

Then  coming  to  the  religious  question  there  should  be  more 
vital  interest  in  the  homes  by  the  various  religious  bodies  them- 
selves. Under  the  matter  we  have  just  heard  so  ably  discussed 
I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  sentence  which  came  to  me 
from  a  medical  inspector,  a  worker  who  is  careful  and  con- 
scientious. He  said,  "  Who  cares  what  wo  do?  Who  cares  about 
this  amount  of  eflFort  we  are  putting  into  these  things?" 

That  question  carried  with  it  a  great  deal  it  seems  to  me.  Do 
the  city  officials  care?  If  so,  how  much  are  they  spending  for 
this?  Wluit  doos  New  Yrirk  City  pay  its  inspectors  $1,200  a 
year  for  ^  1  won't  tell  you  what  Kochoster  pays;  but  if  we  are 
fo  get  these  gofxl  things  we  must  remember  that  they  cost  money. 
They  are  worth  all  the  money  that  you  may  put  into  them;  but 
if  we  are  to  have  the  good  things  we  must  face  the  problem 
sqnartly.     They  will  cost  us  money. 

If  we  ir«>  to  thf  nr-xt  stop,  the  education  of  the  peoph*  thom- 
?(lvo?,  and  make  them  see  these  things  in  as  interesting  and  as 
thrilling  a  manner  as  we  have  seen  them  presented  this  afternoon, 
they  will  be  willing  to  see  that  some  of  these  things  are  carried 
out 
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I  would  say  that  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  the  prin- 
cipals are  seriously  interested ;  that  the  teachers  do  care  *  and  that 
they  welcome  the  morning  visit  of  the  inspector;  that  the  in- 
telligent parents  do  care.  I  am,  too,  willing  to  believe  that  the 
sarcastic  letter  which  appeared  in  a  Kochester  morning  paper  was 
the  result  of  another  letter  which  appeared  in  the  paper.  That 
article  appeared  one  night  and  the  next  night  came  this  sarcastic 
letter  wondering  whether  parents  would  ever  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  children  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

We  want  to  get  this  thing  so  well  before  the  public  and  get 
them  to  see  these  advantages  so  fully  that  the  question  asked, 
"  Who  cares  ? "  will  not  be  a  question  that  obtains  at  all,  because 
I  believe  we  all  care ;  and  if  there  is  any  minority  which  does  not 
care,  it  is  because  they  do  not  know.  I  hope  it  will  be  one  of  the 
results  of  this  ccmference  coming  to  this  city  that  the  people  will 
be  led  to  care  more  for  the  various  things  Dr.  Cronin  has  been 
speaking  about. 

Chairman  Allen  :  To  change  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  Dr.  Goler  of  the  Health  Department  of  Rochester  is  in  the 
room. 

I  saw  something  that  I  did  not  know  existed  in  any  place  this 
morning.  I  was  hearing  from  Dr.  Goler  about  the  splendid  work 
on  the  milk  sn])])]y  and  he  was  interrupted  by  a  call  and  a  little 
later  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  not  permitted  to  obtain  his  working 
papers  because  the  condition  of  his  mouth  was  such  as  to  make 
him  ill,  and  to  remain  industrially  inefficient  if  he  went  to  work 
without  having  his  teeth  attended  to. 

I  wish  Dr.  Goler  would  tell  us  what  led  to  this  step  and  any- 
thing else  he  might  have  to  say  on  Dr.  Cronin's  paper  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  Kochcster's  Health  Department 

l)i{.  (iot.kk:  1  am  verv  cAad  this  eonference  has  come  to 
Rochester  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Cronin  has  come  to 
Rochester  with  such  a  paper  as  he  has  presented  to  us  this  after- 
noon. In  this  I  am  selfishly  glad  because  it  shows  how  far  be- 
hind Xew  York  ('it v  this  eriniparativelv  little  town  of  Rochester 
can  be,  with  all  the  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  magnificent 
example  of  medical  school  inspection.  We  have  a  magnificent 
example  of  medical  school  inspection  for  which  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester pays  $40  a  month  to  its  medical  school  inspectors,  who  are 
not  only  able  to  look  after  two  or  three  large  schools  but  also  are 
compelled  to  look  after  the  indigent  sick  in  their  districts.     I  do 
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not  wonder  that  the  principal  of  school  No.  9  hesitated  to  mention 
that  $40  a  month. 

Has  any  one  in  Rochester  raised  his  or  her  voice,  done  any- 
thing to  see  that  the  men  working  on  these  lines  should  receive 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  work  they 'perform? 

When  we  endeavored  to  have  medical  school  inspection  intro- 
duced in  Rochester  it  was  with  great  difficulty.  There  were  two 
or  three  or  four  that  were  in  favor  of  it  that  came  forward  and 
said  so;  but  there  was  so  little  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  the  funds  could  not  be  procured  before  a  philanthropic  gentle- 
man came  forward  and  presented  an  offer  to  pay.  I  presented 
his  plan  to  the  authorities.  I  was  told  if  I  didn't  stop  agitating 
this  question  of  medical  school  inspection  I  would  be  compelled  to 
resign  my  office. 

Very  few  people  tell  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  the  beginning. 
We  now  have  medical  school  inspectors  to  be  sure  who  are  doing  a 
great  deal  more  work  thati  they  are  paid  for,  and  who  are  doing  it 
intelligently;  but  the  medical  school  inspector  without  the  nurse 
is  like  the  farmer  who  would  drill  the  well,  wall  it  up  and  put  in  a 
pump,  and  then  go  off  with  the  handle. 

The  so  defects  in  the  children  cannot  be  remedied  without  the 
aid  of  the  skilled  nurse,  who  can  go  to  the  families  and  see  the 
children  and  who  may  carry  out  the  simple  prescriptions  of  the 
physician  in  connection  with  that  family.  Now  the  results  of 
some  of  this  work  I  would  like  to  talk  about.  If  you  walk  along 
the  streets  of  Rochester  or  any  other  city  you  are  confronted  by 
open  mouthed  people,  they  have  their  mouths  open  because  they 
cannot  close  them  and  breathe.  They  have  sunken  faces,  receding 
chins  and  receding  foreheads,  and  all  these  people  were  affected 
in  early  life  by  bad  tonsils.  We  have  in  this  city  the  largest 
nursery,  and  the  largest  output  in  the  world.  If  the  gentlemen 
who  established  this  outfit  do  not  prune  and  weed  out  what  is  not 
needed,  the  plants  do  not  do  well.  We  ask  you  to  prime  the 
adenoids  of  the  noses  and  mouths  of  our  children,  and  unless  you 
are  willing  to  do  it  for  your  own  children  and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  have  it  done,  you  will  have  a  race  of  hooligans  in  this 
country  just  as  they  are  now  having  abroad. 

Chairman  Atj.en  :  This  question  comes  up  because  the  child 
who  has  not  had  this  pruning  process  becomes  weak  and  sick  and 
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is  unable  to  support  himself.  We  wish  to  discuss  this  particular 
question  from  the  need  of  curing  and  the  need  of  preventing  it. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Almy  of  Buffalo:  Doctor,  do 
you  think  a  relief  society  would  be  justified  in  demanding  to  see 
every  member  of  a  family  before  giving  friendly  relief  to  it,  and 
demanding  also  to  know  the  physical  condition  of  every  member 
of  the  family  ? 

Dr.  Frederic  Almy:  We  have  no  relief  society  in  Buffalo. 
As  far  as  our  charitable  organization  is  concerned,  do  you  want  to 
know  what  they  are  doing? 

Chairman  Allen  :  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  have  ever 
made  it  a  condition  on  the  part  of  one  of  your  visitors  that  he 
shall  see  every  member  of  a  family  to  which  you  are  furnishing 
relief ;  and  secondly  do  you  inisist  upon  knowing  the  physical  con- 
dition  of  every  member  of  the  family? 

Dr.  Almy  :  We  have  not  done  so.  We  of  course  expect  every 
visitor  to  see  every  member  of  the  family  we  are  aiding;  as  to  the 
physical  conditions  I  have  been  informed  that  the  reports  show 
there  were  no  backward  children.     So  far  as  I  know  there  is  none. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  Dr.  Goler  and  Miss  Kane  of  Phila- 
delphia could  come  to  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  where  Dr.  Wende  and 
our  next  Department  of  Health  Commissioner  could  be  present  to 
he^r  and  learn. 

On  the  physical  condition  of  the  families  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
with  public  paid  inspectors  we  have  not  insisted  upon  it,  but  we 
know  we  should. 

Chairman  Allen:  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?  If 
not  we  will  proceed  with  the  program  for  the  session. 

Delegate  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  light 
that  can  be  th^o^^^l  on  the  subject  of  the  delinquency  of  the 
children  in  the  juvenile  courts. 

CiiAiu.\rAN  Allen:  IMr.  Ilillis,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York  City,  is  hero,  and  I  think  can 
tell  11^  something  about  the  investigation. 

Mr.  IIiLLis:  We  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the 
physical  condition  of  1,000  children.  That  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Ilermety  who  came  from  Germany  to  do  the  work.  He  ex- 
amined the  children  upon  his  arrival  and  at  intervals  thereafter 
for  six  months,  and  made  comparisons  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
has  made  a  number  of  valuable  charts.  That  was  largely  because 
of  backwardness  in  the  school  and  because  of  certain  physical 
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conditions  that  bad  been  observed,  and  his  conclusions  are  that 
64:  per  cent,  of  these  1,000  children  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. In  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  do  not  recall  the  per- 
centage at  this  time,  it  was  the  result  of  bad  teeth.  Ninety-four 
per  cent,  of  the  children  examined  had  defective  teeth  and  a  very 
large  number  of  that  large  proportion  were  children  of  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  so  that  they  had  passed  the 
period  of  second  dentition,  they  had  lost  their  teeth  forever.  In 
one  case  a  boy  of  sixteen  has  lost  sixteen  teeth.  He  had  lost  the 
power  to  properly  grind  the  food  and  that  had  caused  mal- 
nutrition and  the  boy  had  suffered  as  a  result.  Twenty-four  per 
cent,  had  serious  eye  trouble.  I  do  not  recall  the  percentage,  but 
a  large  percentage  had  neglected  scalps,^  so  that  one  boy  was  in 
the  hospital  sixteen  months  under  treatment  for  a  scalp  disease. 
The  percentage  is  shockingly  large  for  eye  diseases,  bad  teeth, 
scalp  diseases  and  adenoids. 

Mb.  Nichols:  One  need  is  for  better  and  simpler  literature  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  these  people.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem 
to  be  a  difficult  matter;  but.it  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute literature  of  that  kind  than  such  as  now  exists.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  begim  to  exhaust  the  work  of  the  printing  press.  I 
believe  the  right  kind  of  literature  in  very  simple  and  attractive 
form,  gotten  up  by  people  with  a  genius  for  that  sort  of  thing 
would  do  wonders.  Take  the  case  of  bad  teeth,  in  those  cases  the 
parents  do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  giving  attention  to  it. 
All  this  furore  about  cutting  throats  in  New  York  City  could  have 
been  anticipated  to  a  large  extent  by  proper  literature.  I  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  more  fully  realize  the  advantage 
of  simple  literature.  Just  see  the  effect  of  the  tuberculosis  ex- 
hibit. It  is  easy  there  to  see  the  effect  upon  ignorant  people  when 
they  see  our  exhibits.  They  have  these  little  cards  "  Don't  take 
consumption.  Don't  spit  on  the  floor,"  and  they  take  those  things 
at  once  to  heart.  They  readily  understand  them.  When  we  have 
people  with  a  genius  to  get  up  literature  in  a  form  which  is  under- 
standable by  the  poor,  we  can  then  teach  them  how  to  conduct 
their  homes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  need  greater  than  that.  I 
have  no  such  genius  as  that  myself,  but  I  think  one  such  person 
should  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  IMead  (Warden  of  Auburn  Prison) :  The  last 
speaker  has  touched  upon  a  theme  that  should  receive  attention. 
The  present  school  movement  is  important.     I  have  taken  paina 
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to  get  statistics  on  the  reading  matter  of  the  priaonenSi  reading 
matter  which  they  had  in  childhood,  and  over  forty-two  per  cent 
of  them  read  nothing  but  dime  novels  of  the  Jesse  James  descrip- 
tion. They  never  read  anything  else.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  prevalence  of  dime  novels  within  their  reach  in  the  State 
prisons  largely  defeats  the  object  of  our  educational  work.  I 
have  had  men  tell  me  they  would  not  touch  the  school  work  if  they 
had  dime  novels  within  reach.  This  is  a  need,  a  great  need  that 
very  few  recognize. 

Chaikman  At.len  :  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  some  day  we 
will  be  in  possession  of  simple  literature  on  the  subject  of  the 
health  of  the  body  which  will  be  suitable  for  our  purposes. 

Dr.  Goler  said  that  parents  protested  when  he  informed  them 
that  they  should  have  the  teeth  of  their  children  attended  to,  and 
that  in  one  case  the  parents  said  the  boy  did  not  work  with  his 
teeth.  It  is  generally  the  fact  that  these  troubles  of  the  city  boys 
do  not  affect  the  country  boy.  I  will  ask  one  gentleman,  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  those  having  defective  teeth  and 
adenoids  and  defective  lung  power  is  greater  in  the  New  York 
tenement  district,  or  in  say  the  small  rural  districts,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  us  or  is  it  so  small  as  to  be  a 
negligil)le  quantity  in  a  couference  like  this?  Will  Dr.  Devine 
answer  that  '^ 

Dr.  E.  T.  Dkvink:  I  want  to  say  that  the  Xew  York  Associa- 
tion for  Iniproviiii!:  tlit*  Condition  of  tlic  Poor  deserves  gi'cat  credit 
for  tlie  eNanij)le  it  lias  ^^iven  us,  and  th(^  Health  ]>oard  of  the  city 
of  ^^Cw  York  deserves  fin^at  praise  for  its  co-operation  with  the 
private  soeiety.  Sreondly  1  want  to  say  that  when  the  New  York 
Assoeiation  for  Inii>roving  the  Coiulition  of  the  Poor  recently 
adopted  a  rule  that  its  visitors  must  see  all  the  inmates  of  a  familv. 
that  thev  seon  d  not  oidv  on  Buffalo,  but  on  our  society,  and  I 
mean  to  instruct  all  our  visitors  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  get  back  home 
and  have  the  o])])ortunity. 

The  country  boy  is  probably  w^orse  off  in  the  respects  to  which 
you  have  referred  than  tlio  boy  of  the  city  tenement.  His  defects 
are  not  so  quickly  discovered.  He  is  probably  better  nourished, 
but  I  think  the  need  for  early  treatment  and  regular  attention  is 
quite  as  great  in  the  case  of  the  farm  boy  as  of  the  city  boy. 

It  occurs  to  me  there  is  no  better  work  for  charitable  organiza- 
tion societies  and  j)hilanthropic  workers  in  small  towns,  than  to 
see  that  th^^  ^^^^sical  condition  of  the  children  in  the  coimtry  in 
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what  percentage  of  those  children  have  come  into  the  court  because 
of  this  condition,  we  would  get  better  statistics  than  we  can  get 
from  the  schools,  and  it  would  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  schools 
to  take. 

A  Delegate  to  the  Conference  :  In  my  home  I  am  interested 
in  all  these  children  who  are  examined,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
disposition  of  a  child  has  been  changed  completely,  a  disagreeable 
child  has  been  changed  completely  through  some  operation  we 
have  carried  out  during  the  last  four  years  in  our  homes.  One 
little  girl  came  to  us  six  weeks  ago,  her  name  was  Rosa,  but  she 
really  was  more  like  a  thistle  than  a  rose;  and  we  found  the  child 
could  hardly  see.  We  provided  her  with  medical  treatment,  and 
she  was  furnished  with  glasses,  and  she  has  changed  completely. 
We  could  not  at  first  leave  her  alone,  and  I  took  her  wherever  I 
could^  wherever  I  went  Bosa  must  go,  and  she  followed  me  up* 
stairs  and  down-stairs  from  morning  till  night.  We  could  not 
leave  her  with  the  other  children. 

I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  discussed  so  thoroughly.  I  find 
that  even  with  our  children  there  is  a  great  deal  more  good  than 
bad  in  children ;  and  we  want  to  bring  out  the  good  and  do  away 
with  the  defects  and  place  in  their  young  lives  the  influence  of 
beautiful  things.  We  use  every  means  we  can  have  to  bring  out 
the  better  nature  of  the  children,  by  music  and  dancing,  and  so 
forth.  I  used  to  be  opposed  to  dancing,  but  now  we  dance  every 
night  in  our  home,  every  night  the  children  come  down  to  these 
little  parties  and  some  of  the  children  have  even  come  down  with 
bridal  veils  and  long  trains  on.  My  method  is  first  take  out  the 
defects  from  the  child,  and  then  fill  it  with  all  the  joy  and  music 
of  life  that  you  can  give  it,  and  you  will  certainly  see  in  time  a 
great  change. 

Mb.  Carroll:  It  would  be  in  order  for  us  to  look  into  the 
school  system  and  to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  there  is 
between  this  great  organization  and  the  school  system  quoted  so 
often  here  a  proper  degree  of  co-operation.  I  believe  that  is  the 
one  word,  my  friends,  upon  which  we  need  to  place  emphasis 
when  we  discuss  this  question  —  co-operation,  in  its  largest  ap- 
plication. 

I  understand  our  health  physician  was  called  on.  I  thought  the 
doctor  did  not  quite  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  He 
spoke  of  his  limitations.  I  supposed  he  was  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  the  school  board.    But  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
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Aim,  the  ambition  and  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  teadier  of 
iorday  is  to  reach  every  child  as  an  individual;  to  make  the  public 
ficbool  a  delightful  place  for  the  child  to  live  in. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  one  speaker  say  that  the  children  love  edio^L 
That  is  the  best  guard  you  can  have  against  delinquency. 

We  can  say  almost  truthfully  that  the  delinquent  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  our  schools.  We  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
auee  with  every  child  and  we  study  him  face  to  face  on  the 
gfound. 

I  wish  to  say  that  principal  and  tcacjier  are  enthusiastic  on  this 
pointy  that  every  public  school  teacher,  nine  or  ten  ceFtainly  in 
(lie  city,  arc  religious  in  their  instincts,  and  in  their  principles 
and  feelings  they  are  all  right.  They  cannot  help  being  moral 
and  spiritual  teachers,  the  course  of  study  contributes  to  it.  It  is 
our  pleasure  to-day  as  a  public  school  system,  to  welcome  this 
organization  and  to  say  that  we  are  co-operating  with  you,  and 
we  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  spirit  of  our  Board  of  Education 
and  our  teachers  and  our  citizenship. 

It  is  our  pride  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  the  individual,  and 
we  spend  our  money  along  the  lines  emphasized  so  delightfully  by 
this  organization.  Many  of  our  teachers  and  principals  I  see  here, 
and  we  shall  appreciate  very  much  the  strengthening  we  get  from 
the  deliberations  of  this  conference. 

Db.  E.  T.  Devine:  I  see  we  are  not  likely  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  specifically  the  questions  on  the  slips  of  paper 
which  have  been  handed  about. 

A  few  of  these  questions  answer  themselves,  as  for  instance^ 
"  Ought  cash  ever  to  be  entrusted  to  beneficiaries?  "  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  obvious:  "Yes;  if  you  have  the  cash."  It 
WMMiis  to  me  that  questions  of  this  kind  aaked  and  not  answered 
"•igJ^t  give  sonic  one  the  idea  that  they  cannot  be  answered.  1 
suggest  that  it  b  •  understood  by  every  member  of  the  conference 
that  we  take  these  questions  homo  with  us  and  think  them  over 
very  carefully,  and  if  we  do  not  see  the  obvious  correctness  of  the 
answer  which  I  gave  to  one  of  the  questions  they  might  confer 
with  other  delegates. 

CHAiRAfAN  Alt.en:  The  President  announced  that  we  inighl 
take  up  the  question  in  regard  to  the  papers  read  ;it  last  evcMjin!^'? 
meeting.  We  still  have  eight  minutes.  If  there  are  any  speakers 
who  wish  to  touch  on  those  points  we  have  eight  minutes'  time. 
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information  which  has  no  practical  bearing  on  life  and  thoee  things 
wliich  we  require  to  load  a  decent,  honorable,  moral  existtece, 
that  rtuch  things  are  tahood  and  ostracised.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
questions  of  birth  and  of  reproduction,  those  things  learned  by  all, 
and  by  so  many  learned  through  vicious  channels,  they  are  through 
i;  sense  of  prudery  excluded  from  the  instruction  in  our  public 
schools,  these  things  of  the  household  and  of  every-day  life  ?  That 
18  why  we  have  crime.  Why  is  it  necessary,  why  should  it  be 
necessary  in  the  twentieth  century  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
it  should  be  required  to  found  a  society  for  moral  prophylaxis? 
That  is  a  question  where  we  must  recognize  the  fundamentals,  just 
as  we  did  with  poverty.  In  England  they  have  poverty  which  we 
do  not  yet  know  in  this  country,  and  this  question  of  masses,  and 
the  ability  to  teach  them  trades  and  have  them  earn  their  liveli- 
hood, to  teach  them  the  requirements  of  life  and  the  things  that 
make  men  and  women,  the  things  that  enter  into  the  marriage  ro- 
tation and  the  question  of  raising  children,  the  question  of  healtli 
and  the  ability  to  prevent  the  diseases,  those  are  things  that  our 
public  school  systems  must  take  up  and  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
and .  the  young  men  and  young  women. 

!A[r.  Chairman,  I  am  always  hopeful,  but  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  splendid  section  of  this  meeting,  as  I  think  it  augers 
well  for  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  poet  when  he  said,  "  There  is  a 
good  time  coming." 

Kev.  Nelson  ifiLLAiii):  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken.  I  would  like  to  see  many  of  the  things  he 
speaks  of  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  that  is  the  duty  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  not  the 
duty  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  the  public  school. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  14,  1906. 

Chairman  IIickky:  Under  the  heading  of  General  Business 
we  ask  for  any  further  reports  f)f  conniiitteo^. 

The  eoniniittoo  (m  Time  aud  Plnc^c  u\o\  this  ovc^ning  and  unani- 
mously agreed  in  recommending  Albany  as  the  city  for  the  holding 
of  the  next  conference,  and  the  time  such  days  in  the  month  of 
November  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
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President  Mabox  :  The  Chair  accepts  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place,  and  will  now-  hear  from  the  commit- 
tee on  Organization,  which  has  submitted  the  following  report: 

"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1906,  10  a.  m. 

"  The  Organization  Committee  of  the  8th  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  begs  to  report  the  following 
nominations  for  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees : 

"  For  President,  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  For  Vice-President,  Hon.  Wm.  Cary  Sanger,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

"  For  Vice-President,  Paul  Warburg,  New  York. 

"  For  Vice-President,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Pilgrim,  of  Poughkeepsie^ 
N.  Y. 

'^In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Sixth  Now 
York  State  Conference  that  hereafter  a  permanent  secretary 
should  be  elected ;  Mr.  Walter  Kruesi,  of  New  York,  for  perma- 
nent  Secretary. 

"  For  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  of  New  York. 

''  For  Assistant  Secretaries,  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler,  of  Yonkers ; 
Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bauer,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Wm.  Elkus,  of 
BufiFalo. 

^'  For  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Poor  in 
their  Homes,  Francis  H.  McLean,  of  Brooklyn ;  for  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Care  of  the  Sick,  Edward  Angell,  M.  D.,  of  Roch- 
ester. 

"  For  Chairman  on  committee  on  Care  of  Children,  Dr.  C.  F. 
McKenna,  of  New  York. 

"  For  Chairman  of  committee  on  Mentally  Defective,  Sheldon 
T.  Viele,  of  BufiFalo. 

*'  For  Chairman  of  committee  on  the  Study  of  the  Criminal, 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  of  Matteawan. 

**  For  Chairman  of  committee  on  Vagrancy  and  Homelessncss 
(this  Committee  to  take  the  place  of  former  Committee  on  Public 
Institutions),  Dr.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  of  New  York. 

**  For  Chairman  on  committee  of  Reports  on  Counties  and 
Cities,  Arthur  W.  Towiie,  of  Syracuse. 

*'  Tlie  committee  approves  of  the  resolution  presented  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  session  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Standard  of  Living. 
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^'  It^  therefore,  offers  no  nominations  for  a  committee  on  the 
Standard  of  Living  pending  the  report  of  the  eonmiittee  on  Reso- 
lutions." 

Mr.  Hebbehd:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  that  the  report  of  com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Organization  which  have  just  been  received  and  read  be  adopted 
by  this  conference. 

CoL.  Sanger  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  The  motion  has  been  regularly  made  and 
seconded  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Time  and  Place, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Orgtoization  be  adopted. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  f  All  in  favor  signify  it  by  the 
usual  sign.    It  seems  to  be  carried ;  it  is  carried. 

As  there  will  be  no  further  general  business  at  this  session,  W6 
will  take  tip  the  first  paper  on  the  topic  of  the  evening.  It  is  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  Institutions  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee^  Mr.  George  E.  Dunham,  who  will  now  read  his  ptper, 
and  take  charge  of  this  section. 

RfePORT   OF    THE    Co&MlTTEE    ON    PUBLIO    InSTITUTIOKS. 

Chairman  George  E.  Dunham:  The  figures  if  not  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  public  institutions  in  the  departments  of 
charity  and  correction  are  found  in  the  reports  of  their  supeirin- 
tendents  and  of  the  Census  Bureau,  which  make  a  specialty  of 
statistics.  The  multitude  of  their  inmates  and  the  tnagnitude  of 
their  affairs  demand  the  attention  of  good  citizens  in  the  broader 
and  more  general  sense  which  is  not  confined  to  calculations  as  to 
per  capita  cost  and  the  lineage  of  those  thus  maintained.  The 
whole  session  of  an  entire  conference  could  be  taken  up  by  experts 
with  the  discussion  of  single  phases  of  care  and  treatment,  to  say 
nothing  of  buildings,  bookkeeping  and  other  business  details. 
This  is  not  altogether  a  company  of  men  and  women  taught  and 
trained  along  these  lines  of  work,  but  a  gathering  which  includes 
that  growing  class  of  good  citizens  whose  public  spirit  begets  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  who  find  pleasure  for  themselves  and  profit 
*bf  the  State  in  studying  and  solving,  where  they  can,  the  problems 

•ever  present  in  the  practical  operation  of  charities  and  correc- 

Fot  the  superintendents  and  wardens,  for  the  nurses  and  thel 
/uarda,  for  the  teachers  and  the  attendants,  wise  men  and  women 
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train  can  do  that  Though  he  seea  a  score  of  wrongs  that  need  a 
remedy  and  may  go  as  far  as  to  mention  thenii  there  is  none  from 
superintendent  to  scullery  maid  to  do  him  reverence  because  they 
know  he  has  no  authority. 

Local  boards  with  only  visitorial  powers  may  be  ornamental,  but 
they  are  as  useless  as  fifth  wheels  were  before  automobiles  became 
so  common.  If  given  some  authority,  the  position  gains  not  only 
dignity  but  incentive  for  those  who  are  really  willing  to  be  of 
service  to  their  fellows.  Wlien  there  is  actually  something  to  do 
there  are  usually  plenty  who  are  willing  to  do  it.  In  this  oountiy 
the  call  for  volunteers  never  goes  unanswered.  This  service 
flhouldy  of  course,  be  without  pay  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
a  sense  of  duty  which  prompts  work  that  is  worth  while.  To  at- 
tach any  salary  to  places  on  the  local  boards  of  public  institationB 
would  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  mere  political  patronage  and 
keep  out  the  very  ones  whose  aid  is  most  efiScient  and  moat  to  be 
desired.  The  active  cooperation  and  assistance  needed  is  that  of 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  sell,  but  would  gladly  give  of  their 
time  and  attention.  There  is  no  call  to  change  the  system  in  this 
respect 

It  is  for  conferences  like  this  to  create  a  wider  and  more  intel- 
ligent  interest  not  only  among  managers  and  trustees  of  these 
institutions,  but  to  prompt  the  people  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  which  this  gratuitous  service  offers.  Within 
bounds  the  more  the  people  know  about  the  public  institutions,  the 
better  it  will  be.  There  need  be  no  secrets  of  management^  ap- 
pointment or  expenditure.  The  publication  of  reports  in  the  news- 
papers as  well  as  in  pamphlets,  is  not  only  instructive  and 
interesting,  but  as  well  advantageous,  in  that  knowledge  begets 
confidence.  No  honest  record  ever  fears  the  light  of  day.  If  the 
taxpayers  are  pleased  with  these  institutions  they  will  favor  more 
generous  appropriations  for  enlargement  and  improvement 

A  question  at  once  perplexing  and  important  is  as  to  whiat 
extent  miscellaneous  visiting  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged. 
Much  of  it  is  from  idle  curiosity.  Near-by  residents  entertaining 
friends  from  out  of  town  often  bring  them  to  see  one  of  the  local 
sights.  Those  suffering  from  mental  or  physical  maladies  are 
not  benefited  by  being  looked  at  by  strangers,  and  many  are  so 
sensitive  that  visitors  are  a  menace  as  well  as  a  nuisance.  So  far 
as  the  inmates  are  concerned  almost  without  exception  they  would 
be  better  off  if  seen  only  by  relatives  and  friends.    On  the  other 
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hand,  curiosity  grows  proportionately  to  the  ohstacles  put  in  its 
way.  Folks  surmise  and  imagine  when  they  cannot  inspect  for 
themselves,  and  they  gossip.  They  suspect  what  they  cannot  see, 
and  tales  never  shrink  in  the  telling.  When  refused  they  say  aloud 
or  secretly :  "  This  is  a  State  institution,  and  we,  the  people,  are 
the  State  and  want  to  examine  our  property.*'  Now  that  very 
idea  rightly  cultivated  is  excellent  and  helpful.  If  the  people 
can  he  induced  to  take  pride  in  their  institutions  they  will  treat 
them  generously.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  proverbially 
well  kept  and  clean  whether  callers  are  expected  or  never  admitted. 
Those  who  go  away  favorably  imptessed  create  confidence  in  the 
community.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world,  individual  or  cor- 
porate, animate  or  inanimate,  which  does  not  get  along  better  for 
having  a  good  name.  The  arguments  about  miscellaneous  visiting 
are  not  all  on  one  side. 

Another  phase  about  which  the  public  should  be  better  informed 
is  the  danger  which  always  threatens  when  politics  gets  ever  so 
little  into  the  management  of  these  institutions.  When  places 
and  appointments  therein  anywhere  from  cellar  to  garret  become 
places  of  patronage  to  be  parceled  out  to  those  who  have  been 
handy  at  a  caucus  or  who  have  any  sort  of  political  pull,  then 
efficiency  is  by  just  so  much  reduced.  There  is  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  where  in  the  last  eighteen 
years  the  very  few  attempts  in  that  direction  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  hence  have  come  to  be  of  rare  oocurrenee.  When 
any  boss  can  name  the  nurses  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  the  sick.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service 
law  are  respected  in  the  State  hospitals  for  Hie  insane  and  probably 
others  can  bear  similar  testimonv  as  to  other  institutions  with 
which  thev  are  familiar.  Conscientious  observance  of  this  statute 
is  an  appreciated  safeguard.  If  the  people  can  only  be  brought 
to  nnderptand  the  facts  they  can  usually  be  depended  «n  to  apply 
the  remedy.  Whenever  there  is  occasion,  it  is  som^Knly's  busineap 
to  inform  them.  There  are  a  great  many  politicians,  but  there  are 
more  people,  and  at  the  polls  every  vote  oonnts  one.  Tliere  are 
tens  of  thoiisRiids  of  families  whenoe  has  gone  some  nnfortmiat^ 
member  to  a  public  institution,  and  their  proper  care  is  to  Ae 
rplafivf'C  mr.r^  imr^ortaTit  than  the  welfare  of  any  partisan.  Coo- 
fprppr^f-c  lito  this  pflTi  r*all  attention  to  the  dangers  that  not  tmly 
Inrk  but  =talk  whenever  politiVg  butts  in  where  objects  of  dbarifcr 
or  correction  are  concerned.  The  public  \yfoyncl^  VaXwriBiA. '^Sl 
protect  tbem  from  §aA  irtt^fW 
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Happily  some  excellent  mi^fiiongrj  yrork  ha3  been  d(m^  wion/f 
these  lines.  In  the  main  those  institutions  are  in  good  hands,  but 
to  keep  thein  so,  constant  vigilance  is  required.  There  ia  more 
and  readier  acceptance  of  the  sentiment  that  patronage  has  no 
place  in  this  work,  and  that  the  political  preference  or  prejudices 
of  an  appointee  have  no  bearing  on  fitness  or  efficiency.  A  notaUe 
instance  of  recent  occurrence  was  when  Mayor  McClellan  of 
(Greater  New  York  made  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities,  on  a  strictly  non-political  basis.  That  depart- 
ment has  8,000  or  9,000  inmates  under  its  care,  has  more  than 
9i000  employees,  and  disburses  $2,500,000  annually.  In  a  city 
vher^  up-Stat0  people  believe  that  the  residents  must  pay  tribute 
tp  Tammany  and  show  a  working  card  signed  by  the  boss  hefor^ 
t])ey  go  to  breakfast,  this  incident  is  as  remarkable  as  com- 
mendable, and  ought  to  set  the  fashion.  Just  before  the  last 
election.  Commissioner  Hebberd  issued  a  general  order  forbidding 
the  pollection  of  political  assessments,  and  declaring  that  '^thf 
ri^t  of  every  employee  to  exercise  the  duties  of  citizenship  ai  hf 
chooser  must  in  every  case  be  recognii^ed  and  respected  tbroughont 
the  entire  department."    That  has  the  right  ring. 

A  member  of  this  committee,  in  suggestions  to  the  chairman, 
writes:  A  better  survey  of  the  field  reveals  the  pressing  need  of 
immediate  enlargement  in  the  matter  of  accommodations  for  ip- 
Uiates.  The  population  of  the  State  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  is  oiir  provision  for  the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent 
classes.  The  number  of  the  wards  of  the  public  seems  to  inoreaae 
with  the  growth  of  population,  but  appropriations  for  new  build- 
ings do  not  seem  to  take  this  fact  into  view.  As  a  consequence,  w 
far  as  the  defectives  and  delinquents  are  concerned,  there  is  urg^t 
need  for  enlarged  appropriations  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
buildings  to  provide  adequately  for  those  who  now  are  excluded 
from  State  care  because  the  State  has  no  place  to  put  them.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  is  so,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  number 
of  feeble-minded,  epileptics  and  insane  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  ia  onr  provision  for  their  care.  The  legislature,  therefore 
ahonld  be  urged  to  give  most  serious  attention  to  this  problem  of 
public  provision  for  its  defectives,  its  delinanent.^,  and  its  insane. 

Some  will  say  that  since  but  few  can  be  man  asters  there  is 
liothiner  else  for  others  to  do.  There  is  one  thing  those  living  in 
tbfi  nfiahborhood  can  do  and  that  is  to  help  entertain  the  patients. 
Tiefjlwd  can  hear  and  enjoy  good  music  and  so  do  the  insane  and 
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The  Americans  are  nothing  if  not  sympathetic.  They  hart 
small  use  for  the  lazy,  but  arc  always  willing  to  assist  the  lame. 
With  all  their  hearts  they  demand  justice  and  are  generous.  New 
Yorkers  want  the  best  in  their  public  institutions  and  will  gladly 
pay  the  proper  price.  All  that  is  needed  i&  that  they  be  infonned 
of  the  facts  and  in  a  Rochesterian  phrase,  that  button  prNwd« 
they  canbe  depended  on  to  do  the  rest.  Conferences  like  this  wee 
valuable  not  only  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  those  already 
interested  but  as  well  for  extending  that  general  information 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  larger  activity. 

All  things  honestly  considered  there  is  cause  for  congratulation 
at  the  advance  accomplished  and  the  progress  made.  For  so  much 
as  has  been  achieved  this  association,  without  boasting,  can  take 
pome  credit  to  itself.  To  have  helped  in  a  cause  of  this  character 
is  worth  all  the  cost  in  time  or  effort.  What  has  been  done  diould 
prompt  renewed  endeavor.  The  more  the  general  pubKc  can  ba 
brought  to  a  clear  imderstanding  of  this  subject  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  The  technicalities  are  for  the  trained  workers  and 
the  sttrdious  experts,  but  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  State's  wards,  be  it  for  physical, 
mental  or  moral  delinquencies,  come  home  to  all  the  people,  and 
in  them  a  wider  and  more  intelligent  interest  will  insure  the 
improvement  that  in  all  human  undertakings  is  to  be  desired. 

Cttatrman  Dunham  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  CoL 
William  Cary  Sanger. 

Some  Foreign  Methods  by  Hon.  William  Caby  Sangeb. 

One  of  the  many  splendid  phases  of  modem  civilization  is  the 
ever  widenins:  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  m«T>. 
More  and  more  the  world  recognizes  that  every  person  is  resnoii- 
•iW»  for  his  less  fortunate  brother;  more  and  more  is  cmelty 
giving  place  to  kindness;  and  sympathy  in  its  best  and  noblaet 
^sense  is  bringing  into  closer  relations  men  whose  lots  in  life  are 
widely  different. 

Many  changes  evidence  this  new  and  better  spirit.     Tn  the  past 

only  the  monastery  or  the  rioli  mnn  r^onM  nflForrI  to  collect  lar^ 

numbers  of  useful  or  valuable  hooks ;  to-day  throno^hout  the  lencrth 

and  breadth  of  the  land  thore  are  wonderful  collections  of  books 

rliicfa  are  within  the  voarli  of  the  poorest  resident  of  the  city  or 
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village.  Xot  verv  Ions:  as:^  the  sick  received  only  such  care  and 
attention  as  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  in  their  own  homes,  or  as 
the  generosity  of  some  rich  neighbor  might  supply;  to-day  in  all 
our  cities  the  services  of  the  greatest  doctors  and  surgeons,  whose 
professional  charges  to  rich  clients  would  be  thousands  of  dollars, 
are  at  the  command  of  the  poorest  without  charge.  Our  children 
can  be  educated  in  schools  whose  doors  are  open  to  the  rich  and 
poor  alike  without  fees  from  parent  or  child;  and  our  criminal, 
dependent  and  delinquent  classes,  receive  the  best  care  and  medical 
treatment*  Not  only  are  the  sick  and  needy  and  helpless  given 
the  care  they  need,  but  the  important  duty  of  helping  men  to  help 
themselves  is  being  more  effectively  lived  up  to  by  individuals 
^nd  communities. 

Every  community  should  care  for  those  of  its  members  who  need 
it,  but  to-day  this  duty  is  so  freely  and  generously  performed  that 
there  is  less  need  of  calling  attention  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  down  than  of  urging  the  importance  of  preventing  men 
and  women  from  getting  down.  The  community  should  be  pro- 
tected, so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  evil  consequences  of  ignor- 
ance, disease  and  the  promiscuous  presence  in  its  midst  of  crim- 
inals or  of  persons  incompetent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
important  work  of  preventing  sickness  and  crime  should  be  ener- 
getically carried  on,  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  because 
of  the  enormous  burden  which  is  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  which  are  accepted  as  necessary 
for  the  care  of  those  who  have  become  sick  or  criminal. 

In  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  questions  which  concern  the 
dependent  and  criminal  classes,  two  facts  stand  out  with  startling 
clearness:  first,  the  great  number  of  people,  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  community,  and  secondly, 
the  enormous  cost  which  this  entails.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Henderson  in  his  "Modem  Methods  of  Charity"  that  "the  total 
numbor  of  public  and  private  abnormal  dependents  in  the  United 
States  must  not  be  far  from  3,000,000,  or  one-twenty-fifth  of  thp 
total  population  of  the  country,  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly 
$200,000,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  total  wage  income  of  all  the 
manufacturing  ectnblishments  of  the  country."  * 

Mr.  Euffono  RTnith  octimates  "that  there  are  in  the  TTnited 
Rtatofl  nboiit  2r)0,000  who  make  their  living,  at  least  in  some 
degree   by   tlio   practice   of  crime.     Their   annual   income,"  he 
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thinks,  'Ms  $1,600  each,  or  aggregate  income  of  $400,000,000 
annually.  Taxation  caused  l^  crime  is  set  at  $200,000,000. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  property  destroyed  by 
criminals,  or  the  money  value  of  time,  life  and  labor  lost,  and  the 
amount  of  private  expense  entailed  by  these  crimes;  aot  the 
expenditure  caused  by  the  existence  of  crime,  as  for  lockp  and 
bars  and  bolts,  steel  safes,  safe  deposit  vaults,  burglar  alarms, 
involving  the  outlay  of  many  million  dollars,^  beyond  all  the 
material  losses  are  the  miseries  and  nioral  degradations  which  fp 
with  crime  in  all  its  phases." 

With  reference  to  our  own  State  the  same  writer  tells  us*  that 
"  from  a  special  report  and  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  for  1902,  it  is  officially  shown  that  during  1902  there 
were  in  New  York  110,000  persons  imder  public  relief  and  cor- 
rection at  a  public  expense  of  $16,000,000.  The  Qumber  re- 
ported in  the  private  institutions  of  relief  alone  was  about  10,000, 
exclusive  of  tramps  and  vagrants,  which  if  included  with  unre- 
ported work  of  churches  and  organizations,  would  probably  swell 
the  total  to  160,000,  at  a  total  annual  expense  of  $25,000,000.'* 
And  he  points  out  that  this  expenditure  represents  "  the  income 
on  $500,000,000,  yielding  five  per  cent.  The  value  of  public  and 
private  property  reported  as  invested  in  these  institutions  of  relief 
and  correction  was  $100,000,000,  making  a  total  capital  involved 
of  $600,000,000,  and  a  total  annual  burden  to  the  State  of 
$30,000,000,  or  $18  per  year  for  each  family.  These  are  large 
figures,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  current  expense  for 
these  purposes  is  more  than  $4,000,000  greater  than  that  for  all 
the  city  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  the  capital  involved  is 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  State, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  manufacv 
tures  in  the  State." 

Possibly  you  have  long  known  these  facts,  but  to  me  they  came 
with  a  shock,  and  were  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  further  this  line  of  investigation,  but  figures 
as  appalling  mark  the  records  of  many  other  communities.  The 
burden  entailed  upon  the  industrious  and  hardworking  is  far 
greater  than  it  should  be.  While  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States  have  always  been  willing  to  pay  w-hatever  money 
may  be  needed  for  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  only 
fair  to  them  and  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  race  and  the 
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ooimtry,  that  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  lessen  the 
number  of  those  who  by  disease,  drunkenness,  bad  conduct,  or  any 
fault  of  their  own,  are  become  the  recipients  of  State  or  local  aid, 
and  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  hpnest,  hardworking  and  de- 
sprving,  who  through  accident  or  misfortune  are  deprived  pf  a 
IJving  wage,  should,  if  proper  means  can  be  found  for  it,  be 
Jielped  to  tide  over  the  period  of  financial  embarrassment,  which 
if  pot  relieved  will  bring  them  into  the  dependent  classes. 

Thp  result  of  the  study  which  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  give  to 
the  preparation  of  this  paper,  has  so  impressed  me  with  the  im- 
portance of  lessening  the  number  of  the  dependent  and  criminal 
that  my  impulse  would  be  to  discuss  no  other  phase  of  the  subject ; 
but  as  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  speak  about  some  of  the 
foreign  methods  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  certain  interesting  feature^ 
of  the  Danish,  German  and  Swiss  systems. 

Tn  the  Danish  poor  relief  system  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
eflFort  is  made  to  lessen  the  number  pf  those  who  get  into  the 
pauper  class.*  "  The  Danish  Poor  Eelief  system  is  a  combina- 
tion of  expedients  skillfully  devised  for  securing  to  the  destitute 
the  treatment  they  individually  merit." 

The  Danes  proceed  upon  the  excellent  theorv  that  among  the 
poor  there  is  need  of  a  discriminating  judg  ii:  nr  in  order  to  prop- 
erly treat  and  help  the  individual  case,  just  as  there  should  be 
discrimination  in  providing  for  the  care  or  fixing  the  punishment 
of  criminals.  "  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
features  of  the  Danish  Relief  system  is  the  infinite  trouble  that  is 
taken  to  prevent  any  person  who  deserves  a  better  fate  from  be- 
coming a  pauper  owing  to  misfortune,  temporary  distress,  illness 
or  accident.'* 

It  is  believed  that  money  can  be  more  wisely  spent  in  warding? 
off  pauperism  than  in  maintaining  workhouses  for  paupers,  and 
the  poor  law  officer  is  expected  to  be  an  adviser  and  counsellor  for 
the  unfortunate  person  who  comes  to  him,  and  one  of  his  most 
important  duties  is  to  bo  of  help  in  finding  work.  , 

"  In  every  town  and  commune  throughout  Denmark,  except  in 
Oopenhaeen,  where  each  parish  has  its  own  free  fimd  under  con- 
trol of  the  parishioners,  there  is  a  special  fund,  a  '  free  fund/  for 
the  relief  of  persons  in  temporary  distress,  and  help  granted  from 
this  fund  carries  with  it  neither  the  stigma  nor  disabilities 
tailed  by  pauperism  relief.     If,  therefore,  a  respectable 


1  In  desoribini^  this  syvtam  I  havt  used  IhA  IxMk  \i| 
"DRniah  Poor  ReliH  Syttm.** 
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IP  destitnto  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  can  show  when  he  brinf!;8 
his  case  before  the  authorities,  that  with  a  little  help  he  will  be 
able  to  earn  his  living  again,  inst^'ad  of  panpor  relief  being  given 
him,  he  will  be  granted  relief  out  of  these  funds." 

Medical  relief  is  never  pauper  relief,  and  the  aged  respectable 
poor,  those  workers  who  have  grown  old  and  feeble  and  incapable 
of  earning  their  livelihood,  whose  record  is  honorable,  are  treated 
as  a  class  apart,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  pauper  law.  The 
Afired  Poor  Kelief  Law,  which  provides  homes  for  the  aged  poor 
of  good  character,  was  passed  in  1891.  In  order  to  become  an 
inmate  of  one  of  these  homes  a  man  must  be  free  from  criminal 
offence,  must  be  free  from  debt,  must  be  sixty  years  old,  and  muRt 
have  lived  in  Denmark  ten  years  and  not  have  received  poor  relief. 
These  homes  are  not  only  reserved  for  the  acred  respectable  poor 
but  no  pauper  is  ever  allowed  to  cross  their  threshold. 

With  an  extremelv  humane  and  considerate  attitude  toward 
those  who  need  relief,  it  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the 
poor  law  official,  as  Miss  Sellars  expresses  it,  to  "Wage  war 
generally  asrainst  the  whole  loafer  tribe,  to  worry  and  harass 
them  without  mercy,^  nnd  this  the  Danish  law  enables  him  to  do 
in  a  singularly  effoctivo  fashion.  A  German  poor  law  official 
(representing  a  government  which  is  supposed  of  all  others  to  be 
possessed  of  adequate  authority  to  treat  as  they  deserve  those  mem- 
bers of  society  whose  conduct  makes  them  amenable  to  law) 
ptafed  after  a  visit  to  Denmark  that  he  recrarded  with  admiring 
wonder  the  way  in  which  the  vagrants  were  dealt  with.  While 
the  Danish  nanper  has  under  the  law  a  right  to  demand  and  re- 
reive  help,  the  government  in  supplying  what  is  needed  surroundp 
its  action  with  conditions  which  make  the  status  of  the  pauper 
most  undosirahle  and  he  forfeits  certain  risrhts  as  a  citizen  and 
*o  some  extent  his  freedom  of  action.  He  cannot  vote  at  any 
election,  or  take  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  public  affairs,  and  he 
rannot  marry  without  the  express  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  government  not  only  undertakes  to  provide  work  but  asserts 
its  riorht  to  make  the  man  work,  and  the  riorht  of  detain  in  or  for 
definite  periorl*?  the  poor  in  the  penal  workhouse  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  tlie  T^nttle  anainst  uauperism.  Tn 
the  effort  to  find  out  wl^at  the  past  ehnraeter  of  the  applicant  for 
help  has  been,  the  ]^oor  law  authorities  are  permitted  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  police,  and  this  record  is  lar^elv  nserl  in  determin- 
how  he  shall  be  treated.    If  hia  reciOTd  \^  tVvorou^hly  good  and 
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he  only  wants  temporary  help,  a  grant  is  made  to  him  out  of  the 
free  fund.  If  he  is  likely  to  need  help  for  months  and  his  record 
is  not  perfect,  he  is  given  what  is  called  out-relief.  Applicants 
who  are  lazy  and  thriftless  rather  than  vicious  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house, while  applicants  of  the  worst  sort,  the  drunken,  vicious  and 
degraded,  are  sent  to  the  penal  workhouse.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Danes  have  four  different  classes  for  those  who  need  help, 
into  one  of  which  the  applicants  for  help  go  after  the  most  careful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  determine  their  character 
and  standing,  and  these  are  in  addition  to  the  old  age  relief 
system. 

The  causes  which  increase  the  number  of  dependents  and  crim- 
inals are  financial,  sanitary  or  moral,  the  three  qualities  being 
often  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.  Many  of  the  wage 
earners  are  not  in  a  position  to  continue  to  live  in  their  usual  man- 
ner if  their  wages  cease,  and  they  have  not  sufficient  income  or 
reserve  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  which  are  made  necessary  by 
long  or  serious  illness.  The  loss  of  work  by  a  wage  earner,  or 
his  illness,  is  a  contingency  fraught  with  serious  consequences. 
I  pass  over  tiie  interesting  and  important  question  of  the  "  Living 
Wage,"  which  I  am  glad  to  know  will  be  discussed  at  this  con- 
ference, with  the  statement  that  the  importance  of  securing  to 
all  wage  earners  a  living  wage,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  less 
than  this  is  a  cause,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  increased  burden 
which  the  community  has  to  bear  in  helping  dependents  or  guard- 
ing against  criminals;  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  the  future,  more 
and  more  attention  will  be  given  to  this  as  well  as  to  every  phase 
of  our  economic  system  which  is  connected  with  the  heavy  bur- 
<!en  to  which  I  have  referred. 

One  way  to  protect  the  conunynity  against  the  evils  which  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  loss  of  employment  or  the  illness  of  the  worker 
upon  whose  wages  the  family  is  dependent  for  its  daily  neces- 
sities, is  the  system  of  workingmen's  insurance.  The  Qerman 
£mpire  has  gone  further  than  any  other  government  in  its  system 
of  cumpulsory  insurance  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidism 
and  old  age. 

^^  In  1883  and  in  1892^  insurance  against  sickness  was  made 
compulsory  for  all  workingmen  and  employees  in  trades  who  le- 
ceived  less  than  2,000  marks  annually.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Acoordiiig  to 
the  statistics  of  1898,  out  of  a  population  of  54,300,000  inhab- 
itants, 14,000,000  wage  workers  w^ere  under  this  law.  *  * 
Voluntary  auxiliary  funds  are  also  eft\;«iVAVdftft^  «a^.  t« 
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In  1898  there  were  22,997  funds  and  9,200,000  members.  The 
premiums  are  paid  two- thirds  by  the  workmen  and  one-third  by 
the  employers.  In  the  voluntary  associations  the  emplojers  are 
iiot  obliged  to  pay. 

The  benefits  received  under  this  system  are  free  iHedical  treat- 
ment, payments  in  money  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  ay^tb^ 
wages,  or  free  treatment  in  a  hospital  and  one-half  the  sickneed 
money  to  the  family.  Payments  continue  thirteen  weeks.  In 
case  of  death  payment  is  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  day^a 
wages  of  the  person.  In  case  of  disputed  claims,  the  matter  is 
decided  by  an  advisory  board  without  cost  of  application."^ 

The  laws  effecting  accident  insurance  were  enacted  during  the 
period  from  1884  to  1887.  This  insurance  is  obligatory  for  wage 
earners  and  foremen  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  buaineaa 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than  2,000  marks.  Disputes  are 
settled  without  cost  by  court  and  by  impartial  insurance  office  and 
the  employers  and  workingmen  are  equally  represented  at  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Henderson  states  that  "  The  aims  of  the  compulsory  and 
governmental  features  are: 

1.  Universality  —  that  all  (or  as  nearly  as  possible  all)  la- 
borers and  those  dependent  on  them  may  be  kept  from  de- 
pendency. 

2.  Great  security. 

3.  Avoidance  of  litigation. 

4.  Lessening  of  class  bitterness. 

5.  Continuation  of  insurance  when  workmen  change  their  place 
of  residence. 

6.  Least  possible  cost."^ 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  workingmen's  insurance  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Henderson  quotes  Dr.  Miinsterberg  as  saying. 
**  That  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  of  wage  workers, 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  many  improvements 
have  been  promoted,  and  charity  itself  has  been  spurred  to  in- 
creased use  of  methods  to  prevent  disease,  employers  guard  ma- 
chinery, cities  forbid  the  occupation  of  unwholesome  dwellings, 
boards  of  health  are  more  active  in  suppressing  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness.    Everywhere  the  rate  of  morbidity  and  mortality  is  dimin- 

1  Henderson,  Modern  Methods  of  Charity,  p.  70. 
^lUd,  p.  127. 
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ishingr,  and  thus  ono  of  tho  fjjroiiN^Ht  <'inis<'s  of  paupcrihin  in  n^- 
chu^ed.     Thns  both  tlio  <lii'r»<'f  nnil  iinlircct  inllii(Mic(*  in  wIio|i*hoiim«,"' 

In  Switzerland  the  iniportHnce  of  raring  for  no^l(*(*tod  (*hildrfiii 
18  accepted  as  an  obligation  of  the  Statn,  and  it  ifl  not  twoi^tmnry 
for  snch  a  child  to  commit  any  oflFcnw!  in  order  to  receivn  rarft 
from  the  State.  The  importance  has  been  reco/^ized  of  approxi- 
mating the  conditions  of  family  life  in  the  public  inKtitiitions,  In 
some  of  which,  not  more  than  12  or  15  children  are  kept  M  a 
group  nnder  the  care  of  some  one  iier»vin.  The  desirability  of 
working  in  the  household,  garden  or  field  is  clearly  recogniaced. 
Prorisioni  are  also  made  for  sr.'iiding  children  into  the  r'onntry, 
in  some  places  this  being  done  by  voluntary  «»J>jk»rif>tionH.  In 
Berne,  money  is  given  to  the  young  people  of  either  w-x,  v/ho  are 
without  funds  or  friends  to  h^lp  them,  for  the  purf>//wr  of  «i- 
abling  them  to  learn  trades.  A  goo^l  record  at  nf'h'fpl  in  i-xf/^'cf^ 
of  those  who  are  to  be  thus  aided.  Wh^'U  they  leave  jyli'V/l  ^Uf^y 
are  given  advice  and  suegeftion**  in  n'gard  to  the  M-K^'tion  of  a 
calling. 

In  Switzerland,  as  everywherf-  rd«e.  dnink'^inep|(  hat;  \jf-irn  r^yjg- 
nized  as  a  potent  r^ause  of  individual  failur*'.  I'h^-  Swjws  l^ttn^ 
tion  has  bought  up  the  di*till"ri^».  vlvA  '^/ne-t^rith  of  the  valu^  tjt 
their  output  i?  devoted  to  ho<ij>j*a!r  iur  in^bria^^.  workbotuw?.  in- 
stitutions for  the  jn«»rj^-  anH  kindr*^  fi^n^o-M-*. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  tiie  fsnancial  \}\XT*i*n  whiHb 
the  dependent  and  crimina!  imp^*?  uprm  tbe  rf}mtti^\u\*y  '\k  b^vur 
than  it  should  be,  acd  a?*lo'i5i  ^Le  razpayen?  ar**  v  .I!if;jr  t/^  benr 
it,  it  is  a  wajrte  of  m^i'Dev  if  th*-  ii««tBf!tT  ffjr  it«  ^^r^^tidi^'Te  can 
be  avoidei  But  far  ii.cTe  iiaiortast  ♦^fcan  tte  tax.  h  ♦'be  fn^ 
•bat  :t  is  &  -*agte  of  Lujnan  !5f*-.  M^^.  xtroiijifA  zsA  <'h\\6r*^u.  wlio 
'inrit  V,'  be  healtLT  ai,*?  r-rid.  heh-har  r:iEvard  lie  w->fk  cf  tl** 
A'or!'^  ar.'^  tesdir-g  t-.  rrlift  tbe  '•liEra'^er  rf  ^Le  Lia*!'^.  *re  4fjft^ 
Z.Z  -'-,*/,•  rr:z:jt.  iti;C  ir'/.-  a  •^^••:»i:i>j':«:  c*?  d«-peiiO^!j';e  wLi<4  e-ith^r 
'^^•r.rire/y  c^irrc'j?  •i*';r  T»''^er  f^r  jpr<^»d  or  uiitket  ♦b*'!fi  a  potrrtiv^ 

r, -  f^ .  ',':,  • '.  t  •  '*^»r-  f  r'  '1 :  -  *  ii*-  "v^  **:f  tr^   '. 'f  Ti*''  ♦•*:»!  i : * !•  v t;  !•  y .  Tf i*-  j!:f<rirt 

r^'T    ^'->  V '  rr  -ii'.-vi  r*-**:""  »■  tb*-  b€rfcr*ie»r  ^^♦r'irnt^^-iiietj'  ^^  nil. 


Kutf^;^    K'.*:iHiai  tf   CkacUff.  s    Ttt 
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done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Sooiety  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  now  declared  a  oontagioua 
disease,  and  which  a  doctor  must  always  report.  Over  4,000,000 
copies  of  printed  information  on  the  subject  have  been  distributed 
by  this  committee  and  lantern  slides  giving  information  and  in- 
struction on  this  important  subject  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
parks. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  insur- 
ing normal  child  life.  If  children  grow  up  under  bad  influences 
and  unsanitary  conditions  there  will  be  an  over  proportion  of 
invalids,  and  mental,  moral,  and  physical  failures.  Ample  play- 
grounds, improved  conditions  in  the  city  tenements  and  the  pre- 
vention of  child  labor  and  child  vagrancy  have  already  received 
the  attention  of  many  earnest  people^  but  the  efforts  which  are 
making  along  these  lines  should  have  more  hearty  and  generous 
support. 

I  wish  that  I  could  point  out  some  quick  and  certain  way  by 
which  better  sanitary  and  financial  conditions  could  be  secured  for 
all,  and  the  number  of  dependents  and  criminals  lessened;  in  this 
presence  w-here  there  are  so  many  experts  I  hesitate  to  offer  any 
opinions  upon  specific  methods.  But  as  one  who  has  much  to 
learn  regarding  the  important  work  which  so  many  of  you  are 
doing  with  marked  success,  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  more  general  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  diflSculties 
v\"ith  which  these  complex  problems  are  beset,  and  a  keener  ap- 
[•reciation  by  the  millions  who  are  well-to-do,  of  their  duty  toward 
their  neighbors,  will  hasten  the  time  when  poverty  and  crime  with 
all  their  awful  consequences  will  play  a  greatly  diminished  part 
in  our  social  life. 

Chairman  Dunham:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  led 
by  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  President  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady. 

Dr.  Kaymond:  The  appearance  of  my  name  upon  the  program 
as  the  one  to  open  this  discussion  is  one  of  the  many  evidences 
given  to  the  world  that  my  good  nature  is  superior  to  my  good 
judgment. 

I  understood  that  my  friend,  Col.  Sanger,  was  to  read  a  paper 
upon  some  foreign  institutions,  and  I  was  asked  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. I  told  ilr.  Kruesi,  w-ho  asked  me,  that  some  of  us  had 
to  work  for  a  living  and  I  had  not  been  to  Europe  for  ten  years. 
He  said  that  did  not  make  any  difference,  I  did  not  have  to  know 
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anything  about  foreign  institutions  to  discuss  Col.  Sanger's  paper. 

Colonel  Sanger  has  brought  the  European  institutions  to  us, 
and  we  have  looked  into  them  and  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
them  now  than  we  did  before.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  college  graduate,  and  a  trustee,  and  being  a  colonel,  or  at 
least  of  being  Colonel  Sanger,  that  is  the  ability  to  make  things 
so  clear  that  are  thousands  of  miles  away. 

There  are  many  things  about  this  paper  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  —  it  does  not  mean  disapproval  to  discuss  a  thing  —  there 
are  many  things  I  would  like  to  discuss  if  I  should  follow  my  in- 
clination, but  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  repeat  the  experience  of 
the  Union  College  graduate.  There  was  a  clergyman  who  was 
accustomed  to  preach  regularly  at  an  insane  asylum  —  I  should 
not  suggest  any  comparison  between  an  insane  asylum  and  this 
meeting  —  but  his  experience  was  this:  After  every  service  one 
of  the  inmates  would  come  forward  and  present  him  with  an 
orange.  He  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  per- 
son and  paid  little  attention  to  it.  But  one  day  she  came  forward 
with  two  oranges  and  he  said,  "  My  dear  woman,  what  does  this 
mean  —  you  generally  bring  one  orange,  but  to-day  you  bring 
two  oranges."  She  said,  "  I  bring  you  two  oranges  to-day  be- 
cause you  have  done  for  me  what  all  the  physicians  I  have  had 
were  unable  to  do."  ITe  was  very  much  pleased,  and  supposed  he 
had  been  helping  her  by  mental  science  or  suggestion,  so  he  asked 
what  good  he  had  done  her;  and  she  said,  "  Why  to-day  you  have 
made  me  sleep." 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  all  the  good  points  in  Colonel  San- 
ger's paper  but  one  or  two  points  impressed  me,  as  they  must  have 
impressed  you,  which  are  pertinent  to  our  work  in  this  country. 
It  seems  they  ])ut  more  emphasis  on  the  individual  over  there  than 
we  do,  and  T  think  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  work.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  a  man  to  see  an  individual.  Any  kind  of  a 
man  can  see  a  mass  of  individuals.  You  all  remember  the  man 
whose  eyes  were  opened  and  his  blindness  cured  by  our  Lord,  that 
he  saw  first  men  as  trees  walking  —  everything  was  indistinct  — 
he  was  eonsoious  of  movement  of  a  mass,  but  not  one  man  wis 
clearly  dofinocl.  And  so  it  is  with  our  moral  eyes.  At  first  WB 
51  re  conscious  of  so  uiany  people  in  a  mass,  and  it  takes  a  loiif 
period  before  w(^  can  separate  them  and  see  the  individual, 
see  where  it  is  the  orphan  and  not  the  orphan  asylum;  wlw 
one  person  and  not  the  institution  that  calls  for  our  help.' 
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that  abroad  they  have  developed  along  that  line  farther  than  we 
have.  I  know  in  one  part  of  our  charitable  work  in  which  I  am 
interested,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  separating  pe<^le,  for  pay- 
ing some  regard  to  the  individual,  and  bringing  together  thoae 
who  represent  the  sariie  trouble,  not  compelling  them  to  live  with 
those  who  are  so  very  different  from  them.  There  must  he  xnone 
individualizing  before  we  can  help  more  directly  and  more  effi- 
ciently. Then  I  think  they  pay  more  regard  over  there  to  one's 
self-respect,  and  as  I  look  at  it,  that  is  the  basis  of  all  reformation, 
the  awakening  of  self-respect,  that  is  the  basis  of  all  moral  im- 
provement. Instead  of  pushing  a  man  down  to  the  claas  faelow 
himself,  make  him  realize  that  he  does  not  belong  to  that  claas; 
in  some  way  make  him  feel  a  necessity  to  respect  himself|  and 
that  is  essentially  necessary  in  America  where  we  try  to  empha- 
size and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self  respect' 

Whenever  I  think  of  this,  I  am  reminded  of  that  illustra- 
tion with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  of  our  Lord's  treatment  4i^an 
individual  —  and  by  the  way  he  was  big  enough  to  individualize 
in  all  his  sympathy;  he  never  treated  classes  but  always  dealt- with 
the  individual.  The  science  of  political  economy  can  never  be  a 
real  Christian  science,  it  seems  to  me,  so  long  as  it  deals  with  men 
in  classes,  the  laboring  classes  and  the  capitalistic  class  and  so 
on  —  and  fails  to  recos^ize  the  needs  of  individuals.  This  in- 
dividual case  of  our  Lord's  treatment  of  a  man  who  had  gone 
wrong  was  the  case  of  Zacheus,  the  publican,  the  man  who  had 
gone  wrong,  who  should  have  been  in  jail,  a  man  who  uuder  the 
Roman  government  was  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  The  people  all  know  it,  and  they  hated  him.  Now  you 
will  notice  this:  that  people  are  very  tolerant  of  men  who  are 
wealthy  if  the  money  has  been  made  without  special  reference  to 
them,  but  if  they  think  the  money  of  a  particular  rich  man  has 
been  taken  from  them,  he  will  hear  from  them.  Then  they  hate 
that  man,  and  those  people  all  had  a  feeling  of  hatred  against 
Zacheus  that  ostracized  him.  Tie  was  a  publican  and  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

When  onr  Lord  uiot  him  von  will  remember  he  was  in  a  tree, 

«  7 

and  he  called  liiiii  down  from  that  tree  and  told  him  he  was  going 
home  with  him.  Xow  tliero  was  not  one  man  in  that  country  who 
would  not  have  Inon  glad  to  walk  with  Jesus  at  that  time,  and 
it  needed  just  that  one  thing  U)  change  the  whole  moral  nature  of 
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that  man  Zacheus,  to  be  noticed  by  Jesus;  he  was  ready  at  onoe 
to  give  back  all  that  he  had  taken..  By  restoring  the  self-respect 
of  the  man,  the  man  himself  was  saved.  I  think  that  must  be 
the  trend  of  a  good  deal  of  our  work  with  the  poor  as  well  as  with 
the  criminal  class,  if  we  are  to  restore  them  and  lift  them  up,  and 
not  simply  to  j^rovidc  for  a  time,  or  imtil  death,  but  to  save  and 
I'estore. 

Chaibman  Dunham  :  The  Union  Collie  graduates  have  some 
queer  experiences.  Before  Dr.  Eaymond  was  president  of  that 
institution  they  were  making  great  preparations  for  commence- 
ment exercises  and  they  prepared  their  orations,  a  group  of  them, 
and  they  had  said  that  at  such  a  word  they  were  to  put  in  a  left 
hand  gesture  and  at  such  a  word  a  right  hand  gesture  and  double 
gestures  at  others,  and  the  prize  orator  was  presented  to  the  au- 
dience, and  he  had  forgotten  the  words  of  what  he  had  studied. 
But  his  presence  of  mind  came  to  him  and  he  walked  to  the  foot 
lights  and  said,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  forgotten  my 
speech,  but  I  can  remember  some  of  the  gestures."  Now  since  Dr. 
Raymond  has  been  president  of  the  college  we  know  that  if  any 
of  the  students  have  forgotten  their  words,  Dr.  Raymond  has  not 
forgotten  any  of  his  gestures. 

The  next  paper  is  by  one  who  needs  no  introduction  where 
public  charities  are  to  be  discussed  —  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd. 


Our  Public  Charities,  by  Hon.  Robbbt  W.  Hebbebd. 

This  subject  will  be  recognized  as  a  most  comprehensive  one  to 
be  treate<l  in  a  paper,  limited  to  twenty  minutes  duration.  The 
time  should,  however,  be  sufficient  for  a  discussion  of  the  more 
important  general  needs  of  our  public  charities. 

While  to  describe  the  many  excellencies  of  such  charities,  and 
particularly  the  work  of  individual  institutions,  would  be  thr 
more  pleasing  task,  the  pointing  out  of  what  are  undoubtedly 
."^crious  deficieiicios  in  the  system  should,  it  seems  to  me,  serve  a 
more  useful  purpose. 

With  this  in  view  let  us  first  consider  the  oharitiea  of  the  Strti 
itself.     Wherein   do   they  require  improvement?      Among  (Jntf 
great  institutions,  giving  splendid  evidence  of  the  humanilgf.  < 
our  people,  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  stand  pre-emili 
Tlicv  daily  shelter  over  25,000  more  or  less,  mentally  ton 
bouls.     The  care  of  the  insane  by  the  State  itself  was  iol 
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mark  and  actually  does  mark  a  distinct  advance  over  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  local  institutions  of  charity.  The  hoards  of  man- 
agers of  these  great  State  institutions  may  be  trusted  to  co-operata 
with  the  central  authorities  at  Albany  in  seeing  that  the  baneful 
effects  of  partisan  politics  are  successfully  eliminated  from  the 
management  of  the  State  hospitals.  We  have  a  ri^t  to  be 
thankful  to  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  for  his  assistance  in 
restoring  to  some  considerable  degree  this  desirable  balance.  De- 
spite, however,  the  large  expenditures  of  the  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  aggregating  over  $5,000,000  annually  for  maintenance, 
it  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  care  of  the  depend- 
ent poor  in  this  State  that  a  lack  of  sufficient  facilities  prevents 
these  institutions  from  caring  for  all  of  the  dependent  insane,  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Insanity  Law  originally  contemplated. 

In  its  annual  reports,  and  otherwise,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  has  not  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  State  author- 
ities to  these  unfortunate  conditions,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  appropriating  sufficient  means  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  all  of  the  dependent  insane. 

In  order,  it  would  appear,  to  make  up  for  this  lack  of  proper 
facilities,  a  lack  caused  entirely  by  the  failure  of  the  State 
authorities  to  make  sufficient  appropriations,  the  superintendents 
of  the  State  hospitals  are  authorized  by  a  section  of  the  Insanity 
Law  to  decline  to  receive,  and  also  empowered  to  discharge  all 
inmates  who,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  law,  are  "  not  insane 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."  By  another  section  of  the 
same  act  they  are  authorized  to  discharge  dotards  and  idiots, 
although  the  latter  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  actually  insane. 

The  result  is  that  many  persons  who  are  officially  adjudged 
insane,  and  actually  are  so,  are  returned  to  and  retained  in  alms- 
houses and  other  like  institutions,  where  they  do  not  and  cannot 
receive  the  care  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  are  a  constant 
source  of  disturbance  to  the  cthor  inmates  and  to  the  general 
welfare  and  discipline  of  such  institutions.  This  wrongful  state 
of  aflFairs  helps  to  retard  that  desirable  evolution  whereby  alms- 
house institutions  lose  their  complex  character,  and  become  simply 
homes  for  the  dependent  aged  and  infirm. 

The  cure  f()r  this  defect  is  the  appr()])riation  of  sufficient  means 
by  the  State  government  to  enable  the  State  hospitals  to  take  all 
of  the    depc^ndent   insane.       Otherwise    the    su])erintendents    will 

■"  naturally    decline    t<>    reetive    many    of  the  less  agreeable 
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about  half  the  number  are  well  cared  for  in  such  institutioiis  and 
the  other  half  are  poorly  mainiaiiiod  in  ahnshouses  and  other  like 
institutions. 

This  is  unworthy  of  a  great  State  like  New  York  and  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  generous  people. 

Disquieting  as  this  situation  is  with  relation  to  the  male  idiot, 
it  is  immeasurably  worse  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  On  what 
is  reputed  to  be  good  authority  it  is  said  that  the  progeny  of  one 
feeble-minded  woman  in  this  State  have  cost  the  puUie  more  in 
money,  not  to  speak  of  morals,  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  splendid 
State  Institution  for  the  custodial  care  of  this  class  of  women  at 
Newark. 

While  I  cannot  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  I  can  well 
believe  that  it  is  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State 
id  earning  large  dividends  in  the  case  of  every  woman  of  this 
class  that  is  cared  for  at  the  Newark  asylum,  particularly  those 
from  the  almshouses  where  proper  protection  is  impossible,  the 
inmates  being  practically  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  choose. 

There  are  in  this  State  at  present  over  400  such  women 
urgently  needing  the  care  of  the  Newark  asylum,  but  who  cannot 
be  received  because  of  want  of  room. 

The  facilities  of  these  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  idiotic  in  this  State  should  be  rapidly  extended 
until  they  are  able  to  care  for  all  this  unfortimate  class  under 
conditions  that  will  prevent  their  multiplication. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  select  the  most  desirable  and  easily  man- 
aged cases,  the  institutions  should  be  required  to  take  all  such 
cases  for  the  protection  not  only  of  the  inmates  but  of  the  public 
as  well.  Instead  of  being  refused  admission  to  the  Newark 
asylum,  feeble-minded  women  whose  physical  condition  make  them 
a  further  menace  to  the  community  should  be  among  the  first  to 
be  chosen. 

We  send  to  the  Newark  asylum  feeble-minded  women,  who  when 
they  become  troublesome,  we  are  called  upon  to  remove  on  the 
ground  that  thoy  are  insane.  Complying  with  the  requirement  we 
send  such  women  to  the  State  hospital,  only  to  have  them  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  idiots,  or  "  not  insane  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Statute."  We  are  then  compelled  to  care  for  them  in 
almshouse  institutions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code.  In  so  doing  we  become  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  despite 
rouble  and  the  expense  to  which  we  have  gone  to  obey  the 
s  of  the  law. 
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cannot  be  managed  satisfactorily.     To  add  to  the  natural  per- 

[ilexities  of  administration,  the  confusing  clement  of  party  or 
factional  politics  is  simply  to  spell  failure  at  the  outset 

The  local  poor  law  officers  of  the  State  are  for  the  most  part 
not  only  intelligent  and  reliable,  but  are  also  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  office.  If  at  times  one  is  found  to 
have  bodi  unworthy  of  his  trust,  it  is  but  the  exception  that  is 
said  to  prove  the  rule. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  almshouse  sys- 
tem of  this  State  during  the  past  few  years,  conducing  to  the  more 
humane  care  of  the  inmates,  can  hardly  be  realized,  so  great  is 
their  extent.  They  amount  practically  to  the  reorganization  of 
our  entire  almshouse  svstem. 

With  all  this  improvement,  however,  there  are  some  radical 
defects  in  the  system  which  require  early  remedy.  One  difficulty 
arises  from  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  at  sufficient  length,  to  remove  mentally  affected 
inmates  who  should  be  in  State  institutions.  The  presence  of 
these  inmates  greatly  retards  the  desirable  progress  of  these  local 
institutions. 

,  The  other  defect  arises  from  the  more  or  less  general  failure 
( n  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to 
ein])loy  a  better  class  of  subordinate  helpers  in  such  institutions. 
Until  such  means  are  provided  the  management  of  these  institu- 
tions can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  largest  collection  of  almshouse  institutions  under  a  single 
management  will  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Here  we  have  a  daily  census  of  inmates  and  employees  aggregat- 
ing over  10,000  people. 

The  great  majority  of  the  hospital  helpers  in  the  department 
receive  on  an  average  less  than  $10  a  month  and  maintenance,  and 
while  a  few  reasonably  good  men  and  women,  without  any  special 
ambition  to  invite  them  to  other  fields,  may  be  willing  to  work  at 
this  rate,  largo  numbers  of  these  helpers  come  and  go  after  pay 
day.  This  calls  for  a  practical  reorganization  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  working  force  of  the  several  institutions  about  once  a  month. 
No  private  business  could  well  succeed  under  such  conditions,  and 
it  requires  no  elasticity  of  the  imagination  to  comprehend  their 
effect  upon  the  pub'*  '  'n,ess  of  administering  the  charities. 
The  changes  undei  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood, 

when  I  state  th'  t  800  such  positions  filled  during 

th^  nine  mon^  er  80,  of  this  year,  required  2,636 
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Afr.  Buck.     'S\t.  Buck  had  Mr.  Hebberd's  paper  a  sufHcient  time 
ill  advance  to  be  able  to  discuss  it. 


Discussion  nv  William  Bradford  Buck. 

There  is  little  one  can  add  to  the  clear  and  forceful  discussion 
of  the  more  striking  defects  of  New  York's  system  of  public 
charities,  as  they  have  been  presented  in  the  paper  read  by  Com- 
missioner Hebberd.  Fortunately,  however,  the  duty  of  one  who 
opens  a  discussion  of  this  character,  is  not  so  much  to  present  ad- 
ditional facts  or  ideas,  as  to  raise  pertinent  questions,  which  may 
be  discussed  by  those  who  follow. 

Commissioner  Hebberd's  paper  suggests  several  important 
topics  worthy  of  discussion  and  careful  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  all  of  whom  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  public  charities  of  the  State.  The  Honorable  Commissioner 
has  stated  admirably  the  major  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the 
public  charities  of  the  State  in  a  way  that  suggests  also  &  dear 
picture  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these  charities.  Tlie 
sums  of  money  expended  annually  for  their  maintenance  are  little 
short  of  stupendous  in  their  proportions,  but  large  as  they  are, 
do  they  not  still  seem  inadequate?  Indeed,  will  not  larger  sums 
than  those  mentioned  perhaps  be  required  in  the  near  future,  and 
may  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  spend  even  more  money  than 
is  now  being  devoted  to  these  ends  ?  Every  dollar  added  to  these 
millions  should^  if  rightly  administered,  repay  to  the  State  large 
dividends  in  the  protection  of  communities  against  the  spread  of 
insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  and  in  the  control  of  the  stream 
of  poverty  and  destitution  which  sometimes  threatens  to  overrun 
its  banks. 

While  suggesting  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  now  being 
spent  by  the  State  for  its  charities,  it  seems  proper  at  the  same 
time  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  State  is  apportioning  its 
present  expenditure  with  sufficient  care  and  discrimination  be- 
tween the  lines  of  work  which  are  distinctly  curative  or  reme<Ii:i1, 
and  those  which  are  preventive  in  their  character;  in  short, 
whefiier  the  opportunities  for  preventive  and  educational   work 

in  connection  with  the  Charities  of  the  State  have  be^n  sufficicntlv 

• 

recognized,  and  adequately  provided  for.  Is  tha  State,  using 
that  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  setting  itself  definitely  to  tlie 
task  of  studying,  and  if  possible  removing  certain  causes  of  de- 
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pendency  ?  Is  sufficient  attention  and  sufficient  money  being 
devoted  to  the  important  work  of  providing  emergency  hospitals 
in  the  large  cities  to  give  immediate  attention  to  cases  of  insanity, 
either  incipient  or  merely  threatening?  Is  sufficient  inquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  and  is  the  public  being 
systematically  informed  as  to  these  causes  and  the  measures 
which  may  be  taken  by  every  individual  to  avoid  attacks  of  this 
disease?  In  short,  is  there  room  for  more  of  such  work  as  has 
been  done  by  the  various  organizations  for  the  relief  and  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis,  in  spreading  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  approved  methods  of  combating  it  ? 

Mr.  Hebberd's  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  brings  him  to 
that  inevitable  wall  which  so  often  blocks  the  progress  of  public 
charities,  namely,  the  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations  by  local 
iiiithorities  having  control  of  the  purse  strings.  His  paper  sug- 
gests a  way  of  overcoming,  in  some  measure,  the  barriers  which 
balk  many  excellent  plans  for  the  development  of  public  institu- 
tions. He  has  referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  need  for  increased  appropriations  to  the  institutions 
caring  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  Is  there  not  a 
crying  need  in  every  community  for  an  active  and  influential 
body  of  people  who  are  interested  in  local  and  State  charities, 
to  work  intelligently  and  constantly  for  adequate  appropriations 
for  their  local  public  charitable  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  arouse  local  sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  Stat^  charitable  institu- 
tions which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  their 
local  charities?  If  such  a  body  of  people  could  be  efficiently 
organized  in  every  community  of  the  Stat«,  and  its  activities 
intelligently  directed,  the  whole  State  might  soon  be  made  alive 
to  the  importance  of  remedying,  by  adequate  appropriations,  this 
sinister  defect  to  which  Commissioner  Hebberd  has  called  at- 
tention, namely,  the  presence  of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  persons 
in  almshouses  and  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Hebberd  has  done  a  service  to  the  State  in  presenting  so 
clearly  the  results  of  the  so-called  "  economical "  period  of  the 
State's  charitable  history,  in  its  inhumanity  to  the  feeble-minded, 
and  in  the  consequent  propagation  of  their  kind,  when  they  should 
have  been  safely  guarded  in  custodial  institutions. 

A  final  question :  Is  it  not  worth  considering  whether  the  Sta.^ 
and  local  authorities  having  charge  of  pw\i\\c  Av«tT\\\^  ^wJA  -^vnX 
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for  large  appropriations  from  the  State  or  municipality  before 
proceeding  with  the  work  of  providing  increased  aoconmiodatiozifl 
for  their  wards?  Has  there  been  a  tendency  to  build  ''numn- 
mental"  structures^  costing  large  sums  per  capita,  and  to  wait 
for  appropriations  to  build  such  structures,  rather  than  to  put 
up  with  temporary  buildings  of  a  less  expensive  kind?  For 
some  classes  of  patients,  such  as  those  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis, the  tent  or  wooden  shack  is  considered  to  be  more  desirable 
than  expensive  brick  or  stone  structures,  and  yet  some  of  our 
more  recently  constructed  hospitals  for  this  class  of  patients  are 
large,  many-storied  brick  and  stone  buildings,  which  would  be 
eminently  suitable  for  general  hospital  purposes  in  a  large  city, 
but  which  suggest  having  been  btiilt  with  the  needs  of  some  fa- 
vored contractor  in  view,  rather  than  those  of  the  patiait. 

Fatheb  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  here  to-ni^t  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  wisdom  rather  than  to  speak;  however  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Long  Island  Hospital  at  Flat- 
bush  I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  the  view  of  the  chairman 
about  the  great  good  done  to  the  unfortunates  by  doctors,  nurses 
and  attendants.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  our 
hospital  to  a  well  organized  hotel,  with  its  library  and  billiard 
room  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  amusement  of  patients. 

There  arc  25,000  insane  in  the  State  and  13,000  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Xew  York  City.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  20,000  there,  considering  the  number  of  immigrants 
that  enter  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

As  the  speakers  took  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  standards  of 
living,  I  feel  I  can  touch  upon  that  by  reason  of  a  remark  Com- 
missioner Ilebberd  has  made.  I  said  the  laborer  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  his  employer  a  living  wage,  and  if  the  employer  can- 
not give  it,  then  the  laborer  has  a  right  to  expect  it  from  the  com- 
munity. Xow  that  theory  has  been  somewhat  jarred  when  we 
find  the  State  of  Xew  York  paying  the  princely  simi  of  $10,000 
a  month  to  these  attendants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of 
New  York  should  pay  more  to  its  hospital  attendants. 

In  speaking,  after  the  session  of  the  conference  this  afternoon, 
with  a  large  employer  of  labor,  he  told  me  that  he  began  years 
ago  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  his  employees  not  from  humane  mo- 
tives alone,  but  as  business  policy,  because  he  knew  he  could  get 
better  work  out  of  men  who  received  a  proper  salary  than  he 
could  from  others  who  did  not.    ^ov?  l^t  the  State  look  at  this 
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question  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  a  higher  class  of  at- 
tendantSy  who  will  give  more  efficient  service.  This  thought  comet 
to  me  and  it  seems  to  strengthen  what  was  said  at  the  session 
this  afternoon. 

Chaibman  Dunham:  Are  there  any  others  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion? 

A  Delegate:  This  is  probably  the  third  time  that  Commis- 
sioner Hebberd  has  stood  before  us  on  the  question  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in  and  around  New  York.  We  have  an 
increasing  number  of  them.  We  have  heard  of  the  feeble-minded 
who  appear  before  the  Commissioner  of  Cha|*ities  and  who  are  to 
be  sent  away  up  to  Bochester,  it  seems  as  far  away  as  sending 
them  to  Ireland  or  to  Italy  when  you  tell  them  they  are  to  be 
sent  to  Rochester ;  but  as  the  colony  at  Sonyea  is  rapidly  filling 
up  it  seems  that  we  should  take  some  action  that  we  in  the  city 
of  New  York  who  pay  all  or  nearly  all  the  taxes  that  support 
Sonyea,  that  we  should  get  something  down  our  way  for  these 
people.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  now  but  Randall's  Island. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  should  adopt  a  resolution  to  be  presented 
to  the  authorities,  framed  as  strongly  as  we  can  put  it,  in  order 
to  obtain  accommodations  for  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
children  around  New  York  who  will  not  be  sent  away  from  New 
York  City.  I  know  in  my  district,  the  gas  house  district,  six 
families  who  are  keeping  their  children  in  their  homes  because 
they  will  not  send  them  away  these  long  distances.  These  chil- 
dren could  be  given  up  to  some  institution  nearer  New  York 
City;  therefore,  I  endorse  with  all  the  feelings  of  my  heart  the 
sentiments  of  the  Commissioner  on  that  point. 

Dk.  Spratlino:  When  the  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea  was 
founded  eleven  years  ago,  there  was  a  record  of  771  epileptics  in 
the  State  who  might  be  admitted  to  the  Colony.  In  eleven  years 
we  have  admitted  a  grand  total  of  2071  patients,  and  we  have 
at  the  present  time  on  file  applications  for  the  admission  of 
approximately  1,000  more. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said  he  thought  that  New 
York  City  should  have  better  representation  at  the  Colony.  We 
are  hampered. very  much  in  the  admission  of  patients  from  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State  because  vie  have  no  room  for  them. 

Under  the  law  we  are  compelled  to  apportion  space  at  the 
Colony  equally  among  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

It  must  be  apparent. to  every  one  familiar  with  the  situation 
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that  there  should  be  better  and  more  ample  provisioiu  to  care  for 
depeDdent  epileptics  in  this  State,  and  particularly  should  mens 
attention  be  paid  to  measures  of  prevention.  There  aeems  litUe 
use  in  trying  to  cure  what  von  know  you  absolutely  cannot  cure, 
and  it  seems  now  that  fully  00  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy 
are  incurable.  Why  not  try  to  prevent  it,  and  while  you  cannot 
prevent  it  entirely,  I  think  yon  can  reduce  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  to  some  extent  through  the  application  of  proper  measures 
of  prevention. 

I  took  the  trouble  about  a  year  ago  to  secure  two  hundred  en- 
'  doreeraents  of  a  proposed  Logiflative  bill  on  this  subject  The  bill 
waa  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Stevens  of  the  46th  dis- 
trict. Its  purjmse  was  to  prevent  the  niarri^je  or  intermarriage 
of  epileptics,  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  The  hill  wag  re- 
ported favoralily  by  the  jiuUeiary  eominittee  of  the  Senate  and 
later  passed  that  body.  When  it  reached  tiic  Assembly  it  was 
defeated  by  a  perpona!  iippenl  —  I  have  so  understood  —  to  every 
member  of  the  Assembly  jiiiH;iary  coiiiiiiiltee  by  a  person  who 
I  understand  was  an  epileptic  and  who  wanted  lo  get  married. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  tpiestions  this  conference  should 
discuss,  is  some  definite  measure  or  measures  for  making  ade- 
quate provisions  for  ilie  core  of  more  dependent  epileptics.  1 
think  that  n  great  cosmopolitnn  "  community  "  sliould  be  eatab- 
lishcd  near  .\iw  Vork  City;  such  community  to  receive  patients 
now  at  C'rjii^  diliiny,  at  Newark,  at  Syracune  and  at  Rome,  who 
obviously  un<ler  llic  urif^inal  lawn  that  founded  these  institutions, 
were  never  dc^igiiatoil  1"  l)o  cared  for  in  them. 

It  gives  me  v<-ry  great  pleasure  tn  say  to  this  cmference  that 
I  have  the  ]>roniisc  of  the  speaker  of  the  present  Assembly  that  he 
will  ciiiie  to  The  Craig  Colony  on  Friday  afternoon  on  the  occa- 
son  of  your  vi*ii  and  talk  on  this  particular  subject.  What  is 
raoH!  to  the  point,  he  has  declared  that  he  will  give  his  support 
to  a  measure  like  that  proposed  above  —  that  is.  the  creation  of 
a  large  cosmopolitan  community  not  very  far  from  Xew  York 
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who  solve  such  problems  in  the  interests  of  science.  I  think  thkt 
both  the  Federal  and  State  government  should  pay  a  premium  or 
give  some  mark  of  distinction  to  those  who  solve  these  problems 
wholly  or  in  part;  and  should  the  government  do  this  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  entire  country  would  reap  a  very  great  advantage. 
Why  cannot  this  country  follow  the  example  of  (Jermany  —  the 
most  scientific  country  in  the  world  in  this  respect  ? 

I  hope  to  see  every  member  of  this  conference  visit  The  Craig 
Colony  at  Sonyea  on  Friday,  that  they  may  personally  see  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  New  York  State's  dependent  epileptics 
in  that  institution. 

Judge  Lewis,  of  Buffalo:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Honorable  William  P.  Letchworth,  of  Portage,  N.  Y., 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  taking  part  ih  proceedings  of 
the  character  that  we  have  here.  If  this  is  an  appropriate  time  I 
wish  to  make  a  motion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  conference  con- 
vey a  suitable  expression  to  Mr.  Letchworth  of  the  greetings  and 
kind  wishes  of  this  conference. 

President  Mabon:  The  motion  has  been  regularly  made  and 
seconded  that  the  conference  send  to  the  Hon.  William  P.  Letch- 
worth a  resolution  expressing  its  kind  wishes  and  greetings.  All 
in  favor  will  give  the  usual  sign.  It  is  carried  and  will  be 
ordered. 

Db.  Spratlino:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  that  this  conference  recommends  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is  requested  t9 
seek,  through  the  aid  of  Congress,  to  grant  to  charity  dependents 
under  public  care  for  three  months  or  longer,  the  ri^t  to  send 
sealed  letters  through  the  United  States  mail,  postage  free;  and 
that  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution  in  which  such  a  public 
dependent  resides,  endorse  on  the  envelope  of  such  letters  the 
words  "  Charity  Dependent  Postagie  Free,"  followed  by  the  name 
written  in  ink  of  the  officer  so  certifying;  a  dependent  to  be  al- 
lowed not  to  send  more  than  one  letter,  postage  free,  each  month ; 
and  that  the  secretary  of  this  conference  is  'directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Postmaster-Greneral  in  Washington. 

President  Mabon:  The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  there  being  no  objection  to  such  course. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  November  15,  1900. 

President  Mabon  :  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Towne  to  make  a  report 
on  cities  and  counties. 

Report  on  Cities  and  Counties  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Towke. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Towne:  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  ascertain  the  present  facilities,  needs  and  plans  of 
each  community  so  as  to  afford  each  year  a  basis  for  measuring 
the  progress  achieved,  and  secondly,  to  bring  before  the  confer- 
ence recommendations  for  such  changes  in  law  or  practice  as  seem 
to  urgently  demand  r(»fonu  in  any  one  place  or  to  call  for  the 
concerted  action  of  different  localities. 

The  collecting  of  the  r('i>orts  has  unavoidably  yielded  results 
that  are  incomplete  borh  as  regards  number  and  uniformity;  but 
it  is  l)elieved  that  the  dii»est  to  be  published  will  prove  helpful  in 
stiniulatinfi:  a  frienrllv  rivnlrv  ainoufi:  the  various  communities. 

The  fifty-three  re])(>rts  wliicli  have  been  submUted,  furnish 
grouixl  for  the  observation  that  this  conference  should  so  shape 
its  j>o]ioy  as  to  allow  j>ro])ort!<»nate  attention  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts.  Especially  striking  is 
the  nmnnrr  in  which  the  reports  contrast  how  different  places  of 
different  size  and  resources  vary  in  their  stages  of  advancement. 
The  issue  which  presses  in  one  city  has  not  yet  come  to  a  focus 
in  some  otiier  center.  The  reform  or  method  that  is  soundly  es- 
tablished in  the  large  city  may  be  only  just  beginning  to  be  con- 
scious elsewhere.  AVliat  is  almost  axiomatic  in  one  city  may 
smack  of  extravagant  radicalism  in  some  more  provincial  region. 
This  conference  should  adapt  itself  to  this  unevenness  of  develop- 
ment and  should  cater  in  proper  degree  to  the  awakening  of  the 
smaller  localities. 

To  this  end  this  committee  off(Ts  these*  re(*oinmendations : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  annual  meeting  places  of  this  con- 
feren<'e  be  chosen  with  a  vi(»w  of  duinir  a  i)roj>aganda  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  —  if  necessary  even 
at  some  sacritice  of  conveniences  and  entertainment  —  the  con- 
ference meet  occasionallv  in  the  small  cities. 

2.  We  recoumiend  the  conducting  at  the  next  conference  of  an 
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information  bureau  in  some  side  room  at  specified  hours  where 
(juestions  may  be  asked  and  answered  either  orally  or  later  in 
writing. 

8.  We  recommend  the  annual  free  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  this  conference  to  the  mayors  and  a  selected  list 
of  the  chief  charitable,  correctional  and  educational  executives 
of  each  city  and  coimty. 

4.  We  suggest  the  desirability. of  having  small  exhibits  and 
simple  instructive  leaflets,  treating  of  the  most  fundamental 
concrete  social  problems,  collected  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  such  uses  as  may  arise. 

Furthermore  we  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  this  conference  send 
to- the  juvenile  court  judges  of  each  city  in  this  State  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

6.  We  recommend  that  unless  a  violation  of  the  law  by  a  child 
imder  sixteen  years  of  age  is  flagrant  and  determinedly  vicious, 
the  charge  should  be  entered  on  the  court  records  as  being  either 
a  "  neglected  "  or  a  "  delinquent "  child. 

It  often  severely  handicaps,  and  even  ruins  a  boy  or  girl  to 
be  branded  a&  having  committed  some  specific  crime;  whereas 
the  act  was  probably  mischievous  or  thoughtless  and  due  to  un- 
fortunate circumstances.  When  a  child  is  committed  under  the 
blanket  charge  of  being  neglected  or  delinquent,  the  court  can  and 
should  transmit  to  the  institution  a  confidential  statement  of  the 
details  of  the  offense. 

Pending  a  modification  of  the  statutes  in  New  York  State,  ac- 
»'ording  to  the  custom  of  Illinois,  Colorado  and  Massachusetts, 
which  commit  under  the  charge  of  being  neglected  or  delinquent, 
this  committee  urges  that  the  judges  of  the  State  who  hear 
juvenile  cases,  should  use  their  influence  to  extend  the  practice  of 
generalizing  the  titles  of  charges  against  children. 

The  President:  This  report,  containing  as  it  does  a  recom- 
mendation, will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott, 
Superintendent  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  who  will  conduct  this 
session. 

Report  of  ttfe  Committee  ox  Treatment  of  the  Crimin^al 
BY  tife  Chairman,  Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott. 

Two  important  laws  were  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  for  the  improvement 
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the  prison  system  of  the  State ;  the  &tst,  for  the  establiahment  of 
a  new  State  prison  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison; 
and  the  second  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  hoard  of  managers 
of  reformatories,  vesting  in  them  the  management  of   the  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  and  the  State  Reformatory  at  Xapanoch. 
The  act  to  establish  a  new  State  prison  is  embodied   in  chapter 
670,  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  and  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  nor  more  than  five,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act    .It  further  provides 
that  said  commission  shall  select  a  suitable  site  for   such  new 
State  prison,  containing  not  less  than  500  acres  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  containing  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  trap-rock  for  use  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  highways;  and  on  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  commission  of  prisons,  shall  purchase  such  site.      It  also 
provides  that  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  water  supply, 
facilities  for  drainage,  and  easy  communication  by  rail  or  water, 
or  both,  with  the  city  of  New  York.     It  also  empowers  the  said 
commission  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  building 
of  the  same,  and  requires  that  prison  labor  shall  be  employed  in 
such  work  of  preparation  and  construction,  as  far  as  practicabla 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  requirement  that  the  site  shall 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  trap-rock  for  use  in  the  imtprove- 
ment  of  the  public  highways  has  proved  a  serious  embarrassment 
in  the  selection  of  a  site,  as  it  limits  such  selection  to  an  extremely 
small  area,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  ask  the  L^slature 
to  relieve  the  commission  of  this  restriction. 

In  the  building  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 
Napanoch,  it  was  the  intention  to  establish  a  reformatory  institu- 
tion similar  to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 
Comprehensive  plans  were  prepared,  and  a  main  building  includ- 
ing two  cell  blocks,  each  containing  250  cells,  was  completed,  when 
a  bill  was  passed,  turning  it  over  to  the  State  prison  department 
to  be  used  as  a  State  prison.  It  has  never  been  a  place  of  original 
commitment,  but  its  population  was  made  up  of  transfers  from 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  and  the  different 
State  prisons.  During  this  period,  a  mess  hall,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500,  has  been  completed ;  and  a  three-story  shop  of 
trades  school  building,  225  feet  in  length  by  fifty  in  width,  has 
also  been  erected,  and  a  residence  for  the  superintendent,  begun. 
There  have  been  expended,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  little  in 
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excess  of  $G00,000  on  these  building?.  While  the  prison  popula- 
tion of  the  State  has  shown  no  increase  in  the  past  few  years,  th^re 
has  been  a  decided  tendency  in  the  courts  to  sentence  more  men, 
each  year,  to  the  reformatory  institutions.  There  were  committed 
to  the  Xew  York  State  Reformatory,  in  the  year  1901,  six 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1906, 
1,177  or  nearly  double  the  commitments  of  five  years  ago.  The 
average  population  for  the  year  just  closed,  was  1,452 ;  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  institution,  is  1,250.  This  large  population  greatly 
overcrowds  the  reformatory  and  hampers  efficient  administration. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  the  next  five  years  there  will  be 
an  average  reformatory  population  to  be  provided  for,  of  between 
2,000  and  2,500 ;  therefore,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  completion  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 
Napanoch,  to  suitably  house  and  provide  for  at  least  1,000  in- 
mates. This  will  necessitate  the  building  of  two  additional  cell 
bJocks  of  equal  capacity  with  those  already  erected;  the  building 
of  an  additional  mess  hall  and  shop  building,  together  with  a 
powder  plant,  bath  house,  laundry,  hospital,  gymnasium,  and  an 
administration  building,  w^hich  buildings  will  cost  in  the  vicinity 
of  $600,000,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  expended. 

The  new  State  board  of  managers  of  reformatories  consists 
of  seven  members,  which  comprise  the  Old  Elmira  Board  and  two 
additional  members.  They  have  organized,  appointed  a  super- 
intendent of  reformatories,  and  took  possession  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  Reformatory  on  the  30  th  day  of  September,  and  all 
existing  laws  relative  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  and  the  transfer  and  parole 
of  inmates  therein,  are  made  applicable  to  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
a  place  of  original  commitment  and  it  is  the  intention  to  admin- 
ister both  in  conjunction,  allowing  for  a  more  complete  classifi- 
cation of  the  prisoners,  and,  while  the  institutions  must  necessarily 
be  similar,  it  is  not  intended  to  make  them  identical,  but  to  pro- 
vide such  methods  in  each  as  are  applicable  to  the  different  prison- 
ers, after  such  classification  is  made. 

There  seems  to  be  throughout  the  State  an  erroneous  opinion  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  Napanoch  as  a  suitable  site  for  sueh  an 
institution.  It  is  situated  in  the  Rondout  valley,  at  the  base  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountains,  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Wes- 
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tern  Bailway,  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York  City  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  in  a  locality 
of  special  purity  of  air,  with  an  abundant  and  exceedingly  pure 
water  supply.  Some  criticism  has  been  made  upon  the  drainage 
facilities  of  the  institution,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  gravelly  soil, 
forty-five  feet  above  Rondout  creek  which  runs  about  six  hundred 
feet  in  front  of  the  institution,  and  which  allows  of  sufficient  fall 
for  suitable  drainage.  It  seems  to  my  mind  to  possess  all  the  re- 
:}uirements  for  a  suitable  location  for  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
in  carrying  to  completion  the  original  plans  for  the  reformatory. 

It  has  now  been  thirty  years  since  the  New  York  State  Before 
matory  at  Elmira  was  established.  During  that  period^  15,816 
prisoners  have  been  conmiitted  to  it,  charged  with  felonies.  The 
percentage  of  reformations  has  been  such  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world  and  to  warrant  the  completion  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  to  provide  for  the  additional 
numbers  who  may  properly  be  committed  to  such  institntions. 
Since  the  State  of  New  York  inaugurated  the  reformatory  for  the 
treatment  of  adult  male  felons,  nine  other  states  of  the  XTnion 
have  built  similar  institutions,  copying  Elmira  methods.  The 
reformatory  system  has  passed  beyond  experiment  and  has  a  rec- 
ognized place  in  the  penal  system  of  the  country.  Its  influence 
has  been  wide  and  has  had  its  modifying  effect,  not  only  upcm  the 
administration  of  the  State  prisons,  but  also  upon  the  criminal 
courts,  in  dealing  with  those  who  come  before  them. 

Hon.  Cornelius  V.  Collins,  in  his  able  and  comprehensive  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  National  Prison  Association  which  held 
its  recent  congress  at  the  Capitol,  in  this  State,  after  summing  up 
the  many  prison  reforms  having  their  inception  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  said,  "  Shall  we  not  go  forward  one  more  step,  and  put 
reformatory  methods  into  the  administration  of  our  State  prisons 
where  we  may  do  something  for  the  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
in  prison  for  the  first  time,  and  many  there  only  by  accident,  or 
through  ignorance  and  inability  to  understand  the  law,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  susceptible  to  reformatory  influences?" 

The  indeterminate  sentence  has  given  a  new  viewpoint  to  many 
of  our  magistrates,  in  dealing  with  criminals,  so  that  now  the 
character  of  the  criminal  is  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
character  of  the  crime.  Juvenile  courts  have  been  established  in 
many  places  similar  to  those  so  ably  presided  over  by  Judge  Lind- 
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say,  in  the  city  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Parole  laws  have  been  en- 
acted in  some  states  already  in  line  with  the  reformatory  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  Here,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
have  their  inception,  the  congregate  prison  system,  the  induA- 
trial  school,  the  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane,  the  reformatory 
for  young  male  felons,  and  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  for  the 
State  prisons.  With  this  progressive  history,  the  State  of  New 
York  should  not  falter  imtil  she  has  enacted  laws  for  the  creation 
of  juvenile  courts,  checking  the  sources  of  our  criminal  popula- 
tion and  providing  suitable  probation  law  giving  to  each  court  of 
the  State  a  probation  officer  to  deal  with  the  large  number  which 
may  be  taken  on.  probation,  with  economy  to  the  State  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  probationer;  until  she  extends  those  reformatory 
methods  which  she  now  gives  to  her  prisoners  committed  for  felon- 
ies, to  those  who  are  committed  for  misdemeanors,  who  form  the 
greater  numbers  and  have  the  greater  need  for  such  reformatory 
treatment;  until  she  has  placed  practically  all  of  her  criminal 
population  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State.  The  criminal, 
in  breaking  the  statutes,  commits  an  offense  against  the  State; 
he  is  tried  before  the  court  of  the  State,  and  then  in  most  oases, 
is  committed  to  the  local  authorities  for  his  safe  keeping  and 
treatment,  which,  logically,  should  be  done  by  the  State  itself. 
The  State  should  establish  reformatories  for  misdemeanants,  simi- 
lar to  those  for  felons,  by  the  building  of  new  institutions,  or 
purchasing  county  penitentiaries  and  converting  them  into  suoh 
institutions,  and  then  enacting  a  law  that  no  person  should  be 
committed  to  a  county  jail  for  more  than  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  and  requiring  that  all  commitments  for  longer  periods 
should  be  to  State  institutions.  Such  laws  would  keep  the  State 
of  New  York  where  she  now  stands  —  in  the  advance  line  of  all 
the  states  in  her  broad  charities  and  enlightened  administration 
of  her  penal  system. 

T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  George  McLaughlin,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Prison  Commission,  to  discuss  the  report  just  read.  He  has 
consented  to  do  so  and  I  present  him  to  you  now, 

Mb.  George  McLaughlin  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, as  T  have  heard  this  report  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  have  to 
extemporize  my  discussion. 

There  used  to  be  in  one  of  the  upper  comers  of  the  New  York 
dailies  this  printed  statement:  "If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun  ifs  so." 
Now  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  we  can  all  safely  feel  that  if 
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Colonel  Scott  says  so  it  is  so,  because  he  gives  as  one  knowing 
what  is  true  in  relation  to  penology  and  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal.  lie  has  had  not  only  a  long  experience  but  a  successful 
experience,  and  when  he  signs  a  paj)or  setting  forth  his  ideas,  of 
the  treatment  of  the  criminal  it  is  pretty  safe  to  do  as  the  western 
man  did  who  wanted  to  economize  and  so  he  pinned  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  the  head  of  his  IkmI  and  on  retiring  each  night  he  would 
put  his  finger  on  it  and  say,  **  Lord,  them's  my  sentiments."  So 
if  we  concur  with  the  sentiments  Colonel  Scott  may  set  forth  we 
will  not  be  much  out  of  the  wav. 

I  shall  not  take  up  all  the  matters  which  he  has  presented,  but 
things  that  have  l)een  accomplished  show  that  New  York  State 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  criminals  of 
the  State. 

There  is  one  feature  he  did  not  mention  which  is  well  worthy 
of  mention,  and  that  is  that  New  York  State  leads  the  Union  in 
its  provision  for  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane,  for  the 
treatment  of  criminals  who  become  insane  after  conviction.  In 
this  State  they  are  separately  housed  at  the  State  Hospital  at 
Dannemora,  and  the  persons  accused  of  crime  found  to  have  been 
insane  after  conviction  are  confined  in  the  institution  at  Mattea- 
wan;  in  both  of  which  institutions  they  receive  expert  attention 
under  skilled  specialists.  In  that  respect  New  York  State  leads 
the  Union  and  it  is  a  commendable  feature  of  our  criminal  ad- 
ministration. 

Now  I  wish  particularly  to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  upon  just 
one  thought  suggested  by  the  paper,  and  that  is  the  need  of  fur-r 
nishing  an  additional  institution  to  complete  the  circuit,  so  to  ex- 
press it,  so  that  we  will  have  in  this  State  a  proper  and  fitting 
place  to  send  not  only  felons,  but  misdemeanants  for  treatment. 

The  onlv  institutions  to  which  they  could  be  committed  bv  the 
••  •  %■ 

courts  after  such  conviction  were  the  jails  and  the  penitentiary, 
prisons  for  the  housing  of  misdemeanants. 

This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Legislature  some  time 
ago;  it  was  repeated  the  following  year  and  the  year  after  that; 
and  in  1901,  1  draftcnl  a  hill  and  presented  it  to  the  Legislature,  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  initiate  the  establishment  of  such  a  prison. 
However,  the  matter  did  not  receive  that  j)ul)lic  attention  which 
was  necessary,  an<l  there  was  not  sufficient  public  sentiment  back 
of  it  and  the  Legislatun*  failed  to  enact  that  law.  Later  at  Buffalo 
this  conference  took  up  the  question,  as  many  of  you  will  remem- 
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York  committed  to  these  institutions,  5,000  not  over  twentj-one 
years  of  age. 

Now  what  we  desire  to  have  yon  do  would  be  to  aid  the  Legis- 
lature, to  use  your  influence  and  persuasive  powers  upon  your 
members  of  the  Legislature,  to  establish  such  an  institution,  to 
take,  say  one  of  these*  i)onitentiarie8  and  convert  it  into  a  reforma- 
tory for  boys. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  establishing  an  institution 'of 
this  kind  right  at  the  beginning  is  the  necessity  that  these  boys  if 
connnitted  to  a  reformatory  and  made  over,  given  an  education 
and  taught  a  trade,  both  of  tliose  things  are  necessary  in  order  to 
refonn  —  they  can  then  be  g(XKl  citizens. 

It  is  necessarv  that  the  term  of  coiiniiitment  shall  be  made  about 
the  same  as  commitments  arc  made  to  the  women's  reformatories, 
for  a  maximum  period  of  two  or  throe  years  with  powers  to  the 
board  of  managers  to  parole.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  boy  an 
education  and  teach  him  a  trade  in  sixty  days  or  ninety  days, 
the  term  for  which  he  is  usually  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  jail 
for  a  misdemeanor ;  but  out  of  this  large  number  of  young  men  and 
boys  annually  committed  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  this 
State  there  must  be  a  considerable  ])erccutage  which  could  be 
sorted  out  by  the  courts  where  it  would  be  a  great  public  and  j>ep- 
sonal  benefit  to  have  these  boys  tak(  n  away  from  their  evil  environ- 
ments and  sent  to  an  institution  where  they  would  be  taught  the 
first  elements  of  an  occupation  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  many  of  them  would  in  that  way  be  saved 
to  the  community. 

I  presume  I  have  occupied  my  time  and  I  will  not  digress  upon 
many  other  subjects  which  might  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal,  but  I  want  to  leave  this  one  thought ; 
that  we  do  need  such  an  institution  as  this. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  is  being  called  upon  by  the  differ- 
ent commissions  and  by  the  peo])le  who  have  ehar<re  of  the  differei^t 
classes  of  dependents,  for  large  sums  of  money.  As  Colonel  Scott 
stated,  we  are  about  to  build  a  new  prison  to  take  the  place  of 
Sing  Sing  —  an  improvement  very  much  needed  for  that  old  in- 
adequate structure  is  a  disiT^raee  to  the  State  —  and  we  need  new 
buildings  at  Auburn  also;  and  as  the  Colonel  has  said,  we  need 
to  spend  about  half  a  million  for  a  now  ])ri<on  at  Xapanoch.  So 
you  see  in  the  face  of  these  requirements  it  will  necessitate  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  to  induce  tl;e  T.egislaturc  to  establish  yet  another 
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institution  for  the  care  of  criminals;  and  yet  we  believe  from  a 
careful  study  of  this  matter  and  knowledge  of  the  results  likely 
to  be  obtained,  that  the  result  of  such  an  institution  will  bring  to 
the  State  of  New  York  large  ( conomic  as  well  as  moral  results  to 
the  persons  who  shall  receive  instruction  therein. 

Chaibman  Scott  :  We  have  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  an 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  women  offenders,  and  over  that 
institution  presides  a  woman  superintendent;  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Miss  Katberine  Bement  Davis. 

Treatment  of  the  Female  Offender,  by  Miss  Katksbinb 

B.  Davis. 

Yesterday  afternoon  some  one  referred  from  the  floor  to  the 
high  note  sounded  in  this  convention  in  the  striking  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
also  a  high-water  mark  reached  in  the  convention  in  the  clear 
showing  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Each  of  us  is  so  apt  to  think  our  particular 
work  is  the  most  important  work  to  be  done.  We  are  so  apt  to 
think  everybody  else  thinks  so,  or  ougbt  to  think  so. 

T];iere  is  a  very  direct  connection  between  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards of  living  which  was  discussed  at  the  first  section  and  our 
reformatory  work  discussed  at  this  section.  We  who  are  dealing 
with  the  women  and  men  offenders  are  dealing  with  the  results  of 
low  standards  of  living,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime. 
No  men  and  women  of  families  with  low  standards  of  living,  who 
are  victims  of  poor  nutrition,  and  who  have  an  environment  that 
cannot  give  them  high  ideals  will  be  able  to  attain  very  high 
standards  of  dec^cy  or  morality.  Yesterday  we  discussed  the 
care  of  families  in  the  home  and  the  care  of  children  who  become 
delinquent  through  fault  in  the  homes,  and  we  discussed  yesterday 
afternoon  a  wonderful  work  which  is  being  done  in  correcting 
physical  defects  of  the  school  children.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  all  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  there  are  many 
who  might  have  been  saved  if  such  care  had  been  given  to  them 
as  18  now  being  extended  to  the  school  children.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  failures. 

Colonel  Soott  has  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the  way 
Xew  York  Stnte  takes  care  of  its  women  offenders;  that  is,  wm^ 
Vol.  1—50 
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idea  of  the  machinery  and  the  laws,  and  a  general  understanding 
of  what  is  at  the  command  of  the  public  in  the  way  of  public  care 
for  women.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  women,  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public.  There  is  a  sympathy  which  amounts  almost  to  weak 
sentimentality  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  women  offenders.  We  have  two  reformatories, 
the  Kew  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  in 
Westchester  county  and  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women 
at  Albion.  Bedford  receives  commitments  from  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Judicial  Districts,  and  the  Western  House  of  Refuge 
receives  commitments  from  the  balance  of  the  State. 

Unlike  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  we  receive  not  only  commit- 
ments for  felony,  but  for  all  other  offenses,  beginning  with  va- 
grancy and  going  up  to  manslaughter  in  the  first  "degree.  There 
still  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  notion  that  women  are 
sent  to  reformatories  as  a  punishment,  and  we  constantly  hear  it 
said  by  magistrates  and  judges,  who  should  know  better,  **  Is  it 
fair  to  punish  a  woman  guilty  only  of  vagrancy  by  sending  her 
away  for  possibly  three  years  "  —  for  in  these  two  institutions 
the  maximum  term  is  three  years.  "  Is  it  fair,''  they  say,  "  to 
send  a  woman  away  for  that  time  for  associating  with  dissolute 
or  disorderly  characters,  to  send  her  away  on  that  ground  for  as 
long  a  time  as  a  woman  convicted  of  murder?  " 

You  cannot  tell  anything  about  what  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  training  for  a  girl  or  a  woman  by  the  character  of  the  specific 
crime  for  which  she  stands  sentenced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  our 
experience  we  have  found  that  the  women  convicted  of  murder 
have  been  women  far  less  dangerous  to  the  community  and  far 
less  likely  to  commit  the  same  offense  another  time  than  the  women 
coniniitted  for  vagrancy.  Often  the  woman  committed  for  va- 
grancy needs  the  greatest  amount  of  training,  they  are  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  conununity  in  which  they  live,  and  are  most  likely 
to  become  public  charges  unless  trained  and  sent  out  reformed. 

You  cannot  tell  by  the  eharaotor  of  the  offense  how  long  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  person  remain  in  a  reformatory  institution. 
I  wish  to  point  out  and  emphasize  this  point  in  our  work:  that 
the  institutions  are  educational.  When  I  say  that  I  mean  it  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  women  are  sent  tiiere  to 
be  educated. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  figures  to  you.  I  do  not  lay  great  stress 
on  statistics  usually  but  sometimes  they  indicate  symptoms. 
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Bedford  was  opened  in  1901 ;  up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  30th  of  September,  we  had  received  572  women;  foreign  born, 
166,  a  little  over  29  per  cent,  American  bom  of  foreign  parents, 
191,  or  a  little  over  33  per  cent;  leaving  a  balance  of  only  about 
33  per  cent,  of  American  bom  women  of  American  parents ;  and 
of  these  115  out  of  195  were  colored  girls,  leaving  only  eighty 
white  American  girls  of  American  parents  committed  in  five 
years. 

Of  the  572  there  were  fifty-one  individuals  who  could  not  read 
or  write  in  any  language  at  the  time  of  their  commitment  There 
were  forty-two  others  who  could  read  foreign  languages  but  no 
English,  making  a  total  of  a  little  over  16  per  cent,  who  could  not 
read  or  write  at  all  in  English.  There  were  153  others  who  could 
read  and  write,  but  had  no  further  education.  In  many  instances 
that  did  not  mean  they  could  read  well  —  they  could  not  read  a 
newspaper  or  a  book ;  they  could  write  their  names  and  perhaps  a 
little  more,  but  they  could  not  write  a  letter.  That  makes  26 
per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write  but  had  no  further  education, 
or  a  total  of  42  per  cent  who  had  no  education  whatever  beyond 
the  barest  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 

There  were  only  thirty-six  individuals  out  of  572  who  had  had 

ft  «, 

Mny  education  beyond  the  grammar  sohoolj>.  Others  had  gone 
through  the  grammar  school,  making  a  total  of  eighty-three  that 
had  been  through  the  grammar  school. 

Where  did  the  responsibility  for  this  lack  of  education  belong  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  bom  they  came  from  the  peasantry  of 
countries  where  there  was  no  compulsory  education  for  boys,  and 
little  of  any  kind  for  girls.  These  girls  bom  in  foreign  countries 
who  come  over  here  and  go  vnrong  are  largely  the  victims  of 
ignorance.  They  are  not  necessarily  of  bad  habits  or  necessarily 
vicious.  They  come  to  this  country  unable  to  read  or  to  write 
any  language.  They  think  they  have  come  to  a  land  of  liberty, 
which  for  many  of  them  means  to  do  anything  they  wish  to  do. 
If  they  can  be  caught  in  time  they  are  the  most  hopeful  class  of 
our  foreign  element. 

In  regard  to  the  colored  girls,  many  of  them  come  up  here  from 
the  back  woods  of  the  south  where  there  is  no  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  come  north  thinking  they  can  get  fabulous  wages. 
When  they  get  here  they  find  they  are  not  fitted  to  perform  the 
class  of  service  required,  and  they  drift  into  bad  living.  If  these 
girls  are  trained  and  then  placed  in  suitable  positions,  thaj- 
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hopeful  cases,  for  they  then  reach  the  ideals  they  sought  in  coming 
away  from  their  southern  homes,  and  are  content. 

The  most  difficult  element  to  deal  with  is  composed  of  those 
bom  in  this  country,  who  understand  the  conditions  of  American 
life,  but  are  victims  from  birth  of  some  of  the  conditions  difl- 
cussod  in  our  previous  pa|>ors.  Last  winter  in  New  York  City  a 
hearing  was^held  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  urging  upon  the  city  a  school  census  in  order  that  the 
compulsory  school  law  might  be  enforced.  I  was  asked  to  go 
down  and  say  something  about  the  education  status  of  tHe  women 
committed  to  our  institution  from  New  York  Citv.  I  examined 
very  carefully  the  first  600  commitments  we  had  received  at  out 
institution.  I  found  168  individuals  were  there  for  which  New 
York  City  was  directly  responsible;  others  were  committed  who 
did  not  live  in  New  York  City  during  school  age;  but  168  indi- 
viduals lived  in  New  York  City  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  years.  Of  the  168  there  were  nine  who  had  not  been  in 
a  school  at  all.  Nine  isn't  many,  but  nine  out  of  168  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage.  There  were  twenty-six  who  read  and  wrote, 
but  very  little.  They  could  not  read  a  newspaper.  There  were 
twenty-eight  others  who  could  read  and  write  fairly  well ;  making 
over  one-third  of  the  total  number  who  had  no  further  education 
than  the  barest  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  There  were 
ninety-three  who  had  studied  arithmetic  and  geography.  One 
girl  said,  "  I  studied  arithmetic  but  could  not  get  it  in  my  head," 
and  another  said,  "  Yes,  I  studied  arithmetic  as  far  as  page  66 ;" 
and  out  of  the  10ft  only  twelve  had  frone  through  the  grammer 
school.  Now  that  seems  to  me  a  bad  indictment  against  New 
York  City.  Suppose  that  ratio  hold  through  the  entire  popula- 
tion? 

Now  when  we  jr^t  suoli  women  as  that  into^the  reformatory  they 
are  there  to  bo  trained  and  not  to  bo  pimished.  Kemember  that 
first.  The  State  can  demand  two  things  of  us.  It  can  say: 
"^Miou  tlioso  women  leave  vou  thev  must  bo  so  trained  that  thev 
will  not  auain  violate  State  law,"  and  sooonfl,  they  must  be  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  That  implies 
of  course  trainincr  of  all  !=orts,  moral,  industrial  and  scholastic. 
Tf  thev  are  to  stand  a  fair  show  tliov  unist  liavo  a  trainiunj  wherebv 
they  can  earn  their  living  honostly,  a?5  a  vorv,  vorv  small  per- 
centage of  these  A\Tnnon  have  any  one  thoy  oan  dopond  upon  for 
support.     Out  of  the  572  committed  to  ns  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
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tembor  last,  42  per  cent,  or  241  individuals  gave  as  their  oc- 
cupation ^'  domestic  servants."  I  have  not  included  here  those 
who  gave  their  occupation  as  chambermaids,  cooks,  nurse  maids 
or  any  specialized  work  of  a  domestic  nature;  but  42  per  cent, 
gave  general  house  work,  which  for  the  most  part  meant  unskilled 
work.  There  were  181  individuals,  or  31  per  cent  who  had  been 
in  other  institutions  before  coming  to  Bedford,  and  some  had  been 
in  two  or  three  or  four  institutions  before  going  to  Bedford.  Of 
course  they  had  not  been  to  State's  prison  —  that  is,  not  to  our 
knowledge,  as  we  receive  only  first  offenders  in  felony ;  but  they 
may  have  been  in  work  houses  and  juvenile  institutions  of  all 
sorts.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  a  record  of  industrial  inefficiency. 
Now  the  question  is  how  shall  we  train  and  educate  these 
women  so  that  they  will  not  break  the  law,  and  so  that  they  car. 
earn  a  decent  livelihood  ?  It  takes  time  to  educate  anybody ;  after 
our  children  get  through  the  high  school  they  are  sent  to  a  collie 
for  throe  or  four  years  and  then  perhaps  we  give  them  a  profes- 
sional training  besides.  Now  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
these  women  should  be  kept  in  training  for  three  or  four  years. 
That  is  not  too  much  time  in  my  opinion  for  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  them.  In  the  first  place  these  women  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  teach  than  children  on  the  industrial,  scholastic  and  moral 
side,  for  they  have  lost  all  the  characteristics  that  make  it  easy 
and  pleasant  to  teach  children.  They  have  lost  curiosity;  they 
have  no  spring  or  freshness  to  their  minds  and  they  have  no 
power  of  application,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  them  to 
af)ply  or  concentrate  themselves. 

What  we  teach  them  from  books  does  not  matter  much.  I 
sometimes  say  to  my  teachers  if  they  could  get  the  b^t  results  by 
teaching  Greek  I  would  be'satisfied.  It  is  the  mental  training  we 
want.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  elements 
of  arithmetic  and  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  but  aside  from  that, 
what  we  need  is  the  kind  of  industrial,  moral  and  mental  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  see  that  if  certain  courses  are  pursued, 
disaster  must  result.  We  are  glad  under  present  conditions  when 
we  think  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  a  girl  doing  well  so  that  we  can 
parole  her.  Contrary  to  general  opinion  we  do  not  want  to  keep 
a  woman  a  day  longer  than  we  have  to,  for  her  own  interest  and 
that  of  the  community. 

Now  there  is  just  one  other  point  I  want  to  make  and  it  is 
the  most  important  point  of  all.    Probation  laws  are  being  intra- 
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diioed  into  our  State,  and  wisely  and  well.     We  do  not  want  to 
send  anybody  to  an  institution  who  can  be  taken  care  of  and  put 
in  the  right  way  otherwise.     There  is  some  question,   however, 
in  my  mind  as  to  how  far  it  is  going  to  be  good  in  the  case  of 
women  who  have  been  immoral,  and  it  is  true  of  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  women  committed  to  ns  that  they  have  sinned  in  this 
way.     It  is  a  question  of  how  far  they  can  safely  be  taken  care 
of  outside  of  these   institutions   and   under   the   supervision  of 
probation  officers.     If  the  probation  law  is  to  be  extended  to  these 
women  we  are  going  to  have  a  most  difficult  class  to  deal  with 
inside  the  institution.     We  can  see  a  perceptible  change  in  that 
class  of  women  committed.     There  is  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  incorrigibles  among  those  committed  in  the  last  eighteen  montlis 
than  ever  before.     There  is  a  lower  average  of  educational  and 
industrial  efficiency.     We  do  not  complain  of  this,  only   if  we 
are  to  have  so  many  ^"  difficult  "  cast  s  you  must  give  us  time  to 
train  these  girls  if  you  are  expecting  results.     The  law  says  now 
that  we  may  kee])  them  three  years.     If  we  parole  under  one 
year,  we  may  k(ep  girls  under  our  supervision  for  two  yeara 
If  they  are  difficult  cases  they  must  be  discharged  after  three  years. 
and  are  then  without  further  supervision,  and  they  are  the  kind 
of  girls  who  most  need  our  attc^ntion  after  leaving  the  institution. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  and  to  leave  with  you  for  considera- 
tion is,  whether  if  we  extend  the  probation  system  so  as  to  take 
care  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  young  women  offenders  out- 
side of  the  institutions  and  commit  only  the  very  worst  cases,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  necessary  so  to  alter  the  law  that  we  may  exer- 
cise for  a  specific  time  after  tliev  leave  the  institution  supervision 
over  the  women  who  must  be  detained  for  the  full  period  of  three 
years. 

Chairman  Scott:  Discussion  on  this  subject  will  be  opened 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Kirby. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Kirby:  The  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing  is 
as  old  as  the  race;  humanity  is  still  extending  its  helping  hand 
to  say  as  it  was  said  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  example  of 
Christ  to  Magdalene  has  lost  none  of  its  probative  force  through 
the  centuries. 

To  deal  with  the  treatment  of  the  female  offender  from  a  legal 
end  Christian  standpoint,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  same  forces 
and  principle.  The  offenders  to  whom  we  refer  are  those  who 
on  account  of  some  transgression  of  the  statute  law,  which  also 
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was  a  violation  of  the  code  of  morals,  were  made  the  wards  of  the 
State  for  tlio  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Safely  and  beyond  doubt  we  may  divide  into  classes  this  ele- 
ment of  offenders:  (1)  Those  by  nature  incorrigible,  and  (2)  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  environment.  No  matter  what  the  cause 
may  be  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  effects  and  to  start  anew 
for  the  development  of  the  dulled  and  latent  moral  force  which 
is  implanted  in  every  heart. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  field  is  the  change  of  hygienic  and 
physiological  conditions.  Imagination  and  not  language  should 
be  used  in  attempting  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the 
average  inmate  is  when  received  at  the  institution  with  which 
I  am  connected.  Thorough  care  and  medical  attendance  in  this 
direction  start  the  physical  organization  toward  the  direction 
w^hich  nature's  laws  intended,  and  from  which  it  has  been  diverted. 

The  individual  is  under  new  surroundings,  filled  with  uncer- 
tainty and  fear;  hence  I  am  unalterably  and  unfalteringly  opposed 
to  any  system  of  inquiry  as  to  causes  of  the  sinful  conditions.  The 
truth  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  temptation  is  to  conceal  and 
hide.  Erring  humanity  has-  always  sought  to  keep  its  secrets 
locked  in  its  breast;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  purpose  for 
good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  writing  a  history  of  individual 
shame  or  error. 

The  past  should  be  buried  and  let  the  subject  start  anew  with 
the  deep-seated  impression  that  her  superiors  are  only  interested 
in  the  future,  and  thus  start  out  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  un- 
shaken by  any  recollection  of  false  statement  or  the  bitterness  of 
truth. 

We  are  now  under  conditions  that  are  natural  and  sympathetic 
with  the  good.  The  impressions  have, removed  the  uncertainty 
and  the  fear  which  filled  the  mind  at  reception.  Daily  tasks  in 
the  discharge  of  household  duties  and  training  in  educational 
lines,  and  suitable  recreation  and  physical  culture  have  alleviated 
the  body  and  the  mind,  and  respect  and  reverence  for  proper  and 
correct  living  are  gradually  becoming  a  dominating  force;  and 
the  individual  unconsciously  regards  her  keeper  and  teacher  as 
her  friend  rather  than  her  custodian.  This  confidence  now  in  the 
course  of  development  should  not  be  hampered  by  unnecessary  re- 
straint. Locks  and  grates  and  grim  walls  are  negative  to  human- 
ity and  the  closer  to  absolute  freedom  or  its  semblance  the  i 
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vidnal  is  drawn,  the  more  effectual  will  be  the  result.  During  all 
this  time  the  latent  moral  force  has  been  coming  forth.  The  spark 
of  reverence  for  a  higher  power  that  is  deep-seated  in  every  human 
soul  has  commenieod  to  glow,  and  without  any  of  the  emotional  or 
the  hysterical  being  appealed  to  the  individual  is  being  drawn 
unconsciously  to  God. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  from  the  outset,  coupled  with 
careful  training  along  the  lines  indicated,  have  gradually  aronaed 
the  soul. 

I  am  one  of  those  walling  to  abandon  all  other  theories  for  the 
reformation  of  these  unfortunates,  and  to  rely  on  the  development 
of  that  which  will  always  find  response  —  a  contrition  for  the  past 
may  plod  to  find  other  means;  but  that  which  invokes  the  assist- 
When  the  human  being  is  by  any  process  of  development  brought 
to  this  point,  then  may  we  say  the  end  has  been  accomplished. 

Theorists  may  theorize ;  scientists  may  grapple  and  sociologists 
may  plod  to  find  other  means;  but  that  whicli  invokes  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace  consummates  the  purpose. 

As  was  remarked  yesterday  the  personality  of  the  custodian 
and  teacher  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance and  the  care  to  be  exercised  bv  those  having  that  important 
task  in  charge,  the  selection  of  the  same,  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  the  power  of  superiors  should  not  be  curtailed  or  interfered 
with.  The  personality  means  everything  to  the  success  of.  the 
effort,  and  one  who  has  not  patience,  tact  and  kindness  coupled 
with  firmness  is  without  the  sphere  of  the  work.  The  subject  is 
not  to  be  distracted  by  that  which  brings  attention  to  the  paet  or 
which  cultivates  a  taste  to  secure  release  before  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time;  for  this  reason  and  others  the  Board  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member  has  established  the  rule  that 
any  attempt  to  escape,  forfeits  all  hope  of  parole;  and  the  effect 
is  marvelous,  as  such  attempts  are  so  isolated  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

The  indiscriminate  granting  of  appeals  from  judgments  of 
police  courts  and  magistrates  after  the  subject  has  been  only  in 
custody  for  a  few  weeks,  bv  judges  of  courts  of  record  is  wrong 
and  should  be  remedied  by  legislation.  In  each  instance  bail  is 
furnished  and  two  evils  result :  companions  in  the  institutions 
are  no  longer  content,  and  hope  is  aroused  for  release  in  a  sira^ilar 
manner,  and  the  one  released  goes  back  to  the  paths  of  error.  The 
appeal  is  never  again  heard  of  and  all  chances  of  accomplishing 
e  are  obliterated. 
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There  should  be  perfect  accord  between  the  executive  head  and 
all  subordinates.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  by  inmates  by 
intuition,  when  not  suspected,  and  the  subordinate  who  is  faith- 
less to  superiors  will  cultivate  the  same  deceit  in  those  under  her 
charge. 

To  arouse  the  good  and  the  gentle  in  nature  will  kindle  the  fire 
of  love  in  the  soul  and  bring  it  home  to  Gk)d:  when  this  is  done, 
all  has  been  aocomplished. 

Chaibman  Scott:  We  seem  to  have  gotten  on  a  West  Shore 
schf^dule,  and  are  a  little  behind  time;  but  there  will  be  a  few 
minutes  further  discussion  on  this  paper. 

Db.  Samuel  J.  Harrows:  This  morning  the  lady  with  whom  I 
was  talking  in  one  of  your  hospitable  homes  in  Rochester  showed 
me  a  program  calling  atte^ntion  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Scott  was 
put  down  as  cx-suporintendcnt  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  I 
could  not  understand  what  the  "  ox  "  meant.  Afterward,  on  re- 
flection, I  agreed  that  the  "  ex  ''  was  for  excellent  or  extraordinary, 
both  which  meanings  I  accept.  On  this  program  for  to-day  they 
have  left  off  the  ''  ox." 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  paper  this  morning,  and  yet  there 
is  one  omission  that  I  should  like  to  see  supplied  in  the  record 
and  that  is  in  relation  to  Napanoch.  It  should  be  stated  that 
Colonel  Scott  is  the  Superintendent  of  both  institutions.  It  did 
not  appear  in  the  paper.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact 
to  the  State  of  New  York  that  his  personality  which  is  so  large 
and  his  modesty,  which  is  as  large  as  his  personality,  are  to  be 
extended  over  both  of  these  institutions.  We  now  have  about  600 
of  these  young  nitn  yearly  coming  down  to  us  to  New  York  City 
in  the  care  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  we  know  what  it  means 
for  them  to  have  boon  under  the  reformatory  influence  of  Elmira 
and  to  have  felt  the  personal  influence  of  Colonel  Scott.  That 
personal  influence  is  felt  throughout  all  that  institution.  They 
come  to  us  and  say  what  a  grand  man  Colonel  Scott  is. 

Chairman  Scott:  Dr.  Barrows  will  please  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Barrows  :   I  am  speaking  to  the  paper ;  I  am  amending  it. 

I  want  to  spoak  now  on  another  aspect  of  this  paper.  T  was  a 
irionibor  of  tli(^  coinniittoe  apointed  at  the  Buffalo  conference 
in  regard  to  a  reformatory  for  misdemeanants.  The  conunittee  of 
which  Att<»rn('v-G(n(  ral  ^faver  was  chairman  foimd  it  was  not 
advisable  to  try  to  get  through  two  bills  in  the  Legislature,  00^ 
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for  a  reformatory  in  New  York  City  and  thie  other  for  misde- 
meanants  throughout  the  State.  We  saw  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  we  said  '^  Well,  we  will  take  Hart's  Island  as  a 
nucleus  for  New  York  City."  The  bill  was  passed  and  the  in- 
stitution launched;  it  is  not  full  rigged;  but  the  beginning  has 
been  made. 

Now,  that  committee  has  not  been  continued,  but  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  done.  A  committee  should  be  appointed  or  some 
action  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  bear  at  Albany  the  moral  con- 
viction of  this  conference  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Dr.  Eaymond  said  we  must  bring  our  attention  to  bear  on 
individuals ;  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  called  attention  to  these  35,000 
young  men  not  provided  with  reformatory  treatment;  5,000  of 
them  being  under  the  age  of  21.  That  is  the  statistical  side,  and 
it  does  not  make  the  impression  upon  you  that  it  would  if  you 
had  gone  to  one  of  our  jails  in  New  York  State  a  few  months  ago 
and  seen  a  young  man  there  19  years  of  age  sentenced  to  that 
jail  for  one  year.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  he  gets 
up  in  the  morning  about  when  he  pleases ;  that  he  will  have  some- 
thing given  to  him  for  his  breakfast;  that  he  can  then  walk  in 
the  corridor  a  little  while,  not  in  the  open  air  though;  he  can 
then  go  back  into  his  cell  and  he  can  read  and  play  cards,  and  he 
can  have  his  dinner  at  noon  and  then  walk  up  and  down  the 
corridor  in  the  afternoon  and  mingle  with  older  criminals,  and 
learn  more  about  crime  than  he  knew  before.  That  goes  on  day 
after  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  comes  out,  and  before 
long  he  is  again  indicted  and  sent  to  that  jail. 

I  have  obtained  the  figures  as  to  the  days  of  idleness  in  some 
of  our  penal  institutions  last  year,  and  it  amounted  to  375,000 
days  of  idleness  in  the  jails  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That 
is  a  frightful  indictment,  and  I  think  this  conference  should 
take  hold  of  the  subject  which  was  started  at  Buffalo  and  pro- 
vide means  for  making  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  this 
conference  felt  at  Albany,  so  that  this  stigma  upon  the  name 
of  our  State  may  be  removed. 

Mb.  Long:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  hannonv  if  it  does 
not  jeopardize  the  good  cause;  but  I  fear  there  has  been  a 
little  too  much  harmony  in  this  convention  for  the  good  of  this 
cause  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  interested.  The  State  of 
New  York  assumes  to  provide  for  the  insane  and  criminal,  the 
idiots   and   feeble-minded   women    and   children    and   epileptics. 
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Does  it  do  so  ?  So  far  as  the  criminals  and  the  insane  are  con- 
cerned, yes.  So  far  as  the  idiots  and  the  feeble-minded  women 
and  the  epileptics  are  concerned,  no.  Why  not?  I  think  Colonel 
Scott's  report  is  an  answer  to  that  question.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly  he  stated  there  were  over  1,400  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  at  the  present  time  and  that  the  capacity  was  a 
little  over  1,200.  What  does  that  show?  It  shows  this:  That 
Colonel  Scott  is  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  persons  committed  to  his  care  and  to  provide  for  them, 
and  when  a  commitment  comes  to  him  properly  signed,  he  must 
accept  the  person  and  provide  for  him. 

Xow  when  the  State  authorities  or  the  legislators  come  to  that 
institution  the  Colonel  has  an  object  lesson  for  them.  He  says: 
"  I  have  two  hundred  more  people  here  than  I  have  room  pro- 
vided for."  What  is  the  result?  The  legislators  immediately 
provide  for  more  room.  The  same  is  true  of  our  insane  asylums 
and  our  State  prisons.  I  assume  there  is  room  for  3,000  at 
Poughkeepsie  for  the  insane.  Now  why  are  not  the  idiots  and 
feeble-minded  women  and  epileptics  provided  for  in  the  same 
way?  Simply  this:  There  is  a  little  joker  in  the  law  which 
gives  the  commission  power  to  say  who  they  shall  and  who  they 
shall  not  receive,  and  when  we  commit  persons  to  that  institu- 
tion—  or  rather  when  we  send  application  blanks  to  those  in- 
stitutions, when  they  come  back,  if  they  are  proper  persons,  we 
are  informed  that  they  have  no  room. 

Mark  the  difference  between  the  Colonel's  report  and  Dr. 
Spratling's  statement  of  last  night.  Dr.  Spratling  said  we  have 
applications  for  more  than  a  thousand  more  than  we  have  room 
for.  lie  did  not  say  how  many  were  in  the  institution.  If  he 
had  said  that :  We  have  600  applicants  and  we  have  600  in  the 
institution  that  would  have  conveyed  some  information.  What  an 
obj(ct  lesson  that  w^ould  have  been  when  the  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  goes  there  on  Friday.  What  an  object  lesson  it  would 
have  been  if  he  could  have  said  there  are  800  inmates  and  we 
have  only  room  for  000.  Do  you  think  under  those  circumstances 
the  Leg:is]aturo  would  be  in  session  24  hours  before  it  would 
make  an  appropriation  for  more  room?  There  is  too  much  au- 
thority given  to  these  commissions,  and  they  do  not  handle  the 
questions  the  same  as  it  is  handled  by  the  reformatories  and  by 
our  penal  ins^tifiitions.  Get  at  the  facts.  Let  us  consider  this 
matter  carefully  and  then  go  to  the  Legislature  and  show  to  it 
that  we  need  more  room  for  these-  inmates,  and  we  will  receive  it* 
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When  we  go  to  the  Legislature  now,  the  L^slatore  bmjb  **  Yoa 
need  more  room,  you  say.  Why  do  you  need  more  t  Your  in- 
stitutions are  not  overcrowded."  We  say,  well^  we  have  applicar 
tions.  They  say,  yes;  but  they  are  being  provided  for  now  in 
ahnshouses  and  other  institutions. 

Let  U8  show  to  the  Legislature  that  we  have  the  people  already 
in  our  hands  to  be  cared  for  and  the  Legislature  will  care  for  them. 

Judge  Lewis:  Miss  Davis  has  commented  upon  the  prevalent 
public  misunderstanding  concerning  the  objects  and  methods  of 
the  treatment  of  young  women  in  institutions  similar  to  her  own, 
and  I  am  able  to  supplement  her  statement  by  my  own  experi- 
ences with  a  series  of  magistrates  with  whom  I  have  oome  in  con- 
tact from  time  to  time.  Many  judges  are  extremely  unwilling  to 
commit  girls  to  these  institutions.  They  say:  ^'The  young 
woman  must  have  a  chance  to  live  her  own  life  and  get  a  husband 
while  she  is  young,  and  when  you  get  her  and  keep  her  in  custody 
for  two  or  three  years,  she  loses  her  chance  to  get  married  and 
grows  up  to  be  an  old  maid."  Their  idea  is  that  restraint  has  no 
other  purpose  than  punishment,  and  that  the  proper  thing  is 
twenty  or  thirty  days  in  a  penitentiary.  Some  of  these  same 
judges  would  gladly  substitute  the  old  idea  of  the  stocks  or  a 
ducking  stool  for  such  cased.  Their  minds  are  impervious  to  the 
idea  of  training  the  girl  to  become  a  decent,  self-supporting  mem- 
ber of  society. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  conference  to  try  and 
enlighten  the  magistrates  upon  these  subjects. 

Miss  Davis  has  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
bation system  in  the  case  of  girl  offenders. 

Having  had  a  large  experience  and  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the  probation  system, 
I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  my  conviction,  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  treatment  suitable  for  girls  between  twelve  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  the  probation  system  is  rank  nonsense.  The 
number  of  girls  who  can  be  reached  and  benefited  by  probation 
measures  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

When  a  young  girl  gets  so  far  away  from  her  mother  or  her 
home  restraints  as  to  be  dragged  into  court  on  a  charge  of  truancy, 
associating  with  immoral  persons,  or  any  of  the  numerous  offenses 
under  the  head  of  disorderly  conduct,  you  will  find  that  she  is 
one  who  wanders  about  nights  and  has  reached  a  much  lower  level 
~  *^nf,  than  usually  appears  from  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
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ticular  offense  urged  against  her.  Place  her  on  probation  and  she 
may  appear  from  time  to  time  before  the  lady  to  whom  she  has 
been  assigned,  but  that  means  in  her  ease  nothing  at  all. 

A  few  months  later  she  may  be  brought  in  again  and  paroled 
again,  but  is  likely  to  disappear  from  home  after  the  second  ap- 
pearance. 

A  few  months  later  she  is  likely  to  be  picked  up  in  a  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  hopeless  ruin,  a  complete  derelict.. 

Dr.  Spbatlino:  Mr.  Long  was  good  enough  to  refer  to  some 
remarks  I  made  last  night,  and  I  wish  to  apologize  for  not  telling 
him  at  that  time  that  there  are  now  1,050  patients  in  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  and  about  1,000  applications  on 
file. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  commissioners,  I  do  not 
know  just  what  commissioners  he  referred  to,  that  the  commis* 
sioners  and  the  legislators  would  readily  grant  any  charitable 
institution  any  money  that  it  might  ask  for.  Mr.  Long's  state- 
ment leads  me  to  wonder  if  he  has  ever  tried  to  get  very  many 
large  appropriations  from  the  State. 

Chairman  Scott  :  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  on  the  "  Ju- 
venile Delinquent,"  by  Professor  Briggs. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquent,  by  Pkofessob  F.  H.  Bbioos.   , 

Since  the  first  House  of  Refuge  for  delinquent  boys  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Boston  by  philanthropic  gentlemen  in  1824, 
thoughtful  people  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  have 
given  of  their  time  and  their  means  of  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  cure  the  ills  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  placing  the  delinquent 
in  such  surroundings  as  would  best  conduce  to  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual growth.  How  well  or  how  poorly  these  efforts  in  the 
past  have  succeeded  it  is  not  important  to  discuss  at  length. 
Suffice  it  that  the  present  generation  has  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  juvenile  delinquents  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  for  I 
take  it  that  while  theoretically  the  delinquent  is  one  who  has 
been  convicted  by  a  court,  all  who  violate  the  law  are  delinquents, 
just  as  much  as  though  they  had  been  haled  before  a  court  and 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  upon  them. 

Before  this  conference,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  urged  that  pre- 
vention and  not  cure  should  receive  the  emphasis  of  those  who 
would  be  benefactors  to  their  kind.     As  the  matter  is  being  man*. 
aged  at  the  present  time  we  are  simply  curing  or  attempting  to 
cure  the  cases  that  are  already  developed,  instead  of  pursuing  1^ 
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more  logical  and  scientific  course  of  preventing  the  disdasfr 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  orphans  or  half  orphana, 
as  a  result  of  death  or  the  separation  of  parents,  and  in  the  ease  of 
forty  per  cent,  more  it  will  be  found  that  intemperance  or  lack  of 
mentality  has  prevented  the  care  of  the  child  necessaxy  to  properly 
train  him  for  good  citizenship,  for  delinquency  is  but  misdirected 
effort,  just  as  dirt  is  good  material  in  the  wrong  place.  The  same 
enterprise  and  activity  that  prompt  the  boy  to  commit  illegal  actSy 
if  rightly  directed,  would  result  in  praiseworthy  endeavor.  To 
properly  train  and  direct  this  native  agency  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  institution  caring  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  boys  have  been  made  worse 
by  enforced  association  with  other  bad  boys  in  institutions,  tliat 
close  confinement  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  their 
physical  growth,  that  the  occupations  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
have  not  always  been  conducive  to  the  development  either  of  in- 
dividuality  or  the  manual  skill  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
a  living  when  they  return  to  the  outside  world,  that  the  practice 
of  providing  everything  for  each  inmate,  without  reference  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  him  has  had  a  numbing  effect  upon  individual 
initiative,  that  accnstoined  daily  and  hourly  to  commands  as  to 
what  to  do  next  and  how  to  do  it,  they  come  to  be  very  largely 
atitomatons,  requiring  constant  oversight  and  direction. 

The  State  of  New  York  is,  at  the  present  time,  through  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 
endeavoring  to  create  a  new  institution  in  which  all  these  evils  may 
be  minimized  if  not  entirely  obliterated.  Hitherto  on  a  tract  of 
twelve  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  from  550  to  800  boys 
have  been  confined.  They  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest  pos- 
sible surveillance,  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  365  days  out  of 
the  year.  As  perfect  a  military  system  as  could  be  devised  has 
been  in  force  to  develop  them  physically  and  teach  them  obedience, 
orderliness  and  proper  care  of  themselves  and  their  belongings.  A 
system  of  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  waS  provided,  and 
their  common  school  training  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  corps 
of  carefully  trained,  able  and  experienced  teachers.  Their  relig- 
ious welfare  has  been  zealously  cared  for  by  devoted  chaplains,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  a  great  many  boys 
have  gone  forth  from  these  surroundings  lacking  that  inner  motive 
that  impels  the  individual  to  correct  living  and  makes  of  him  a 
decent  citizen.     In  its  endeavor  to  better  these  conditions^  As 
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buildings,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  of  the  institu- 
tion have  the  privilege  of  caring  for  this  stock. 

The  general  plan  of  the  new  institution  embraces  two  distinct 
sets  of  colonies ;  farm  and  industrial.  The  tract  of  land  on  which 
the  institution  is  located  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
Near  the  center  of  this,  the  industrial  building,  which  by  the  way 
ib  not  yet  erected,  is  to  be  placed.  In  this  building  space  will  be 
provided  for  laundering,  blacksmithing,  painting,  carpentry, 
masonry,  printing,  tailoring,  shoeniaking,  and  doubtless  some 
others.  Situated  near  this  industrial  building  there  will  be  a 
grist  mill,  creamery  or  dairy  building,  fruit  evaporator,  cold  stor- 
age plant,  bakery  and  store  room,  and  remote  from  other  buildings 
tf  slaughter  house.  About  the  place  where  this  industrial  build- 
ing is  to  be  built  are  located  cottages  in  which  the  boys  who  work 
in  the  industrial  building  will  make  their  home.  It  is  expected 
that  these  industrial  cottages  will  be  colonized  by  the  tougher, 
less  hopeful  class  of  boys  committed  to  the  institution.  Closer 
supervision  will  be  maintained  in  the  case  of  these  than  in  that 
of  the  others. 

On  either  side  of  this  group  of  industrial  colonies  are  located 
the  farm  colonies,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  the  cultivation  of 
a  farm  of  at  least  fifty  acres,  in  some  instances  more  than  fifty, 
especially  in  the  case  of  colonies  of  larger  boys.  The  boys  living 
in  these  farm  colonies  are  accorded  the  greatest  possible  freedom. 
While  they  may  not  leave  their  own  farm  without  permission, 
within  the  limits  of  that  farm  they  come  and  go  as  do  the  boys  at 
home.  A  boy  with  a  team  may  be  working  at  a  distance  from 
the  supervisor  and  the  other  boys  of  the  colony,  he  may  go  to 
mill,  to  the  blacksmith  shop  or  elsewhere.  A  group  of  boys  may 
be  sent  to  a  distance  from  the  cottage  to  do  needed  farm  or  other 
work.  In  connection  with  each  farm  cottage  is  a  bam  having 
accommodations  for  eight  head  of  cattle,  three  horses  and  a  dozen 
sheep.  It  has  its  own  tool  room,  hay  loft,  and  grain  bin.  Be- 
sides the  barn  there  will  be  a  hennery  and  piggery  connected  with 
each  farm.  Orchards  have  been  set  out  which  contain  all  kinds 
of  orchard  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  this  latitude,  together  with 
the  necessary  small  fruits,  for  the  supply  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
seven.  Each  colony  also  has  its  own  garden,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
■iBgetables.     It  will  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  con- 

fcions  wb  •or  of  the  boys  practically  results  in  supplying 
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their  own  food,  much  richer,  purer,  more  diversified  dietary  can 
be  provided.  When  each  colony  produces  ita  own  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  its  fruits  and  garden  products,  the 
boys  domiciled  there  may  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  only  their 
own  neglect  or  laziness  may  say  them  nay. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  this  organization  of  the  institution 
tends  to  develop  the  idea  of  colony  responsibility  and  possession, 
and  has  the  effect  of  arousing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  boys 
in  their  home.  In  effect  each  colony  constitutes  almost  an  en- 
tirely separate  institution  under  one  general  management. 

In  classifying  the  boys  at  the  new  institution,  they  are  first 
divided  into  two  groups,  puberty  being  the  dividing  line.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  unwise  for  the  two  classes  thus  indi- 
ciited  to  mingle.  Boys  under  that  age  require  different  manage- 
ment, are  susceptible  to  different  incentives,  and  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  that  have  passed  that  stage  of  their  development. 
These  two  general  groups  are  subdivided  on  the  basis  of  mentality. 
A  great  many  dull  and  underwitted  boys  are  committed  to  insti- 
tutions for  delinquents  who  are  really  proper  subjects  for  custodial 
care  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  idiotic,  but  who  have 
been  committed  by  the  courts  as  delinquents  because  of  some 
offense  against  the  laws,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  boys  of  this 
class  to  be  associated  wuth  those  who  are  brighter;  unfortunate  for 
both  classes,  because  the  bright  boys  prey  upon  the  dull  ones  and 
will  cause  them  to  commit  offenses  which  the  bright  ones  hesitate 
to  commit,  because  they  realize  the  consequence.  The  bright  boys 
are  again  subdivided  so  as  to  place,  by  themselves  the  natural 
leaders.  All  these  classes  above  mentioned  being  in  turn  divided 
into  groups  of  twenty-five  on  the  basis  of  their  moral  character 
and  ill  the  assignment  to  cottages,  boys  of  essentially  the  same 
moral  status  will  be  placed  together,  due  regard  being  had  to 
physical  size,  thus  preventing  very  large  boys  from  associating 
with  those  who  arc  much  smaller,  experience  having  shown  such 
associations  to  be  unfortunate.  Under  this  system  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  coming  together  of  boys  of  all  degrees  of  moral 
depravity  are  avoided,  and  all  the  boys  living  in  a  cottage  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  supervisor  and  matron,  who 
have  charge  of  the  cottage  in  w^hich  they  live,  without  any  of  the 
distracting  ascendancy  of  older  or  stronger  minded  boys.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  suggestion  enters  much  more  largely  into 
character  building  than  most  of  us  are  aware,  and  its  potency  has 
Vol.  1—51 
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not  been  recognized  hitherto  to  the  extent  it  should  be,  either  in 
the-  church,  the  school  or  the  institution.  Few  characters  can 
withstand  the  effect  of  persistent  evil  suggestion,  and  fortunately 
very  few  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  reiterated  suggestion  of  right 
action.  It  is  expected  that  supervisors  and  matrons  will  m^e 
use  of  this  valuable  agent,  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  twenty- 
five  boys  living  in  the  home  is  in  their  keeping,  and  in  this  work 
with  their  boys  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  individuality 
of  the  supervisor  and  matron  to  jnanifest  itself.  They  are  un- 
hampered by  rules  other  than  the  most  fundamental.  Their  im- 
.  portance  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  is  enhanced  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  superintendent  and  managers,  and  that  their  influence  is  para- 
mount and  exerted  in  the  right  direction  is  apparent  to  every  one 
at  all  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  loyalty  of 
the  boys  to  their  resi)ective  supervisors  and  matrons  is  very 
marked,  the  exceptions  being  only  in  cases  where  these  officers 
have  proven  themselves  unfit  for  the  position  they  occupy. 

In  starting  a  new  colony  not  more  than  five  boys  are  sent  at  first, 
and  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  supervisor  and 
matron  to  become  acquainted  with  these  and  to  get  them  wonted, 
other  boys  are  sent  by  twos  and  threes,  thus  those  who  are  first 
sent  l)0(M)iii('  the  scIkk)!  master,  so  to  speak,  of  those  who  eonie  after 
and  the  atmospliero  which  is  to  characterize  a  new  home  becomes 
established,  so  that  new  boys  coming;;,  instantly  feel  its  effect. 
The  ini])ortiince  of  tliis  home  atmosphere  cannot  be  over-csti mated. 
Not  long  since  a  new  boy  was  sent  to  a  colony  which  has  been 
established  nearly  two  years  and  supposing  himself  alone  with 

several  bovs  who  had  been  at  the  farm  for  sometime  said  to  them, 
».■  / 

"  Did  any  boy  ever  skip  from  this  farm  ?  "  ''  Xo,  sir,  if  he'd  ever 
try  it,  we'd  fix  him."  This  conversation  was  overheard  by  their 
teacher  whose  presence  was  unknown  to  the  boys,  and  it  correctly 
reflected  the  sentiment  which  characterizes  that  colony.  As  be- 
fore intimated,  the  important  feature  here,  as  everywhere  else,  in 
the  world,  is  the  home. 

These  homes  are  light,  airy,  cheerful  and  homelike.     For  the 

'  boys'  special  use,  there  is  a  large  sitting  room  with  a  fire])lace  where 

in  the  winter  evenings  they  may  enjoy  the  open  fire.     Here  about 

rge  tables  they  may  use  their  games  and  lK)oks  when  the  day's 

>rk  is  done.     The  average  boy  who  goes  to  an  institution  has 

red  a  life  of  more  or  less  excitement,  especially  at  night  when 

ipon  the  street  with  others  of  his  like,  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
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keeping  officers  of  the  law  busy  with  his  many  escapades,  or  he  has 
attended  cheap  shows  or  been  in  pool  rooms,  or  other  places  dis- 
astrous to  his  morals.  The  contrast  between  an  isvening  spent  in 
this  way  and  that  spent  about  the  sitting  room  fireplace  is  very 
marked  and  cannot  fail  to  have  an-effect  in  the  right  direction  upon 
tlie  boy's  character.  Adjoining  the  sitting  room,  in  each  cottage, 
is  a  dining  room  in  which  the  boys  and  the  supervisor  and  matron 
have  their  meals  at  the  same  time,  the  officers  having  a  separate 
table.  Each  cottage  has  its  own  kitchen  and  pantry.  In  the 
kitchen,  with  the  exception  of  bread  baking,  all  of  the  cooking  for 
the  boys  and  officers  of  the  colony  is  done  by  the  boys  under  the 
direi^tion  of  the  matron.  Many  of  the  boys  under  this  instruction 
develop  into  excellent  cooks.  The  advantages  of  the  individual 
kitchen  are  many.  In  the  first  place  it  brings  home  to  the  boys 
of  the  colony  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies.  Once 
a  month,  all  the  supplies  that  the  colony  is  to  have  for  the  month, 
are  sent  to  it.  If  these  supj^lies  are  wasted  then  they  have  fewer 
things  to  eat  and  no  one  is  to  blame,  therefore,  but  themselves. 
The  individual  kitchen  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  matron  and 
boys  to  exercise  ingenuity  in  cooking  the  same  materials  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
dietary.  It  is  also  possible  to  serve  food  in  better  condition  where 
it  is  but  a  step  from  the  range  to  the  dining  room. 

Speaking  of  dietaries  and  cooking,  much  may  be  done  through 
the  influence  of  properly  cooked  and  attractively  served  food  to 
win  the  boy's  good  will,  make  him  contented  with  his  home  and 
the  willing  subject  of  the  influence  of  his  supervisor  and  matron. 
The  basement  of  each  cottage  is  provided  with  a  room  which  forms 
the  main  entrance  for  the  boys  and  in  which  they  leave  their  shoes, 
boots,  overalls  and  other  outer  wraps,  before  going  to  the  dining 
room  or  sitting  room.  The  steam  boiler  w^ith  which  each  cottage 
is  heated  is  also  located  in  the  basement  as  is  the  hot  water  tank 
and  heater.  The  basement  in  addition  affords  ample  room  for 
storage  purposes.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  located  on  the  second 
floor.  It  consists  of  one  room  in  which  all  of  the  twenty-five  boys 
fcleep,  in  single  beds.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  boys  reached  me  a  week  or  so  ago  requesting  that  the 
matter  of  the  care  of  boys  at  night  whether  in  individual  rooms  or 
in  an  open  dormitory  might  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  There 
are  some  considrrations  that  may  secern  to  indicate  that  the  individ- 
ual rooms  are  desirable,  among  them  being  greater  privacy,  the 
possibility  of  holding  the  person  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
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his  own  room,  and  doubtless  others  which  do  not  occur  to  my  mind, 
on  the  other  hand  the  opportunity  for  boys  to  get  together  away 
from  the  gaze  and  knowledge  of  the  others,  the  chance  of  vicious 
praeficcs,  the  greater  expense  of  construction,  heating,  lighting 
and  repair  are  all  serious  disadvantages,  while  the  open  dormitory 
is  free  from  these  objections.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  these  con- 
clusions are  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  the  outcome  of  an  institu- 
tion experience  with  both  kinds  of  dormitories.  For  ten  years  at 
the  State  Industrial  School  in  this  city,  a  dormitory  with  indi- 
vidual rooms  was  occupied  by  an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys,  and  while  only  the  best  of  the  boys  above  the  age 
of  puberty  were  domiciled  in  this  building,  it  is  a  fact  that  two 
night  watchmen  did  not  and  could  not  prevent  the  practice  of 
immorality  and  other  evil  and  filthy  habits  to  an  unfortunate  ex- 
tent. It  may  be  that  with  a  different  class  of  boys,  the  advantages 
of  an  individual  room  may  overcome  its  disadvantages,  but  I  am 
certain  beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  for  the  class  of  boys 
sent  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  that  in  view 
of  the  kind  of  homes  from  which  they  came,  the  individual  room 
would  be  the  greatest  mistake  that  could  be  made.  The  second 
floor  of  each  cottage,  in  addition  to  the  dormitory,  also  has  rooms 
for  the  clothing  of  the  boys,  and  stores  of  bedding,  and  a  bath  and 
toilet  room  equipped  with  shower  bath,  lavatories  and  closets. 

The  erection  of  these  cottages  marks  a  distinct  departure  from 
institutions  built  heretofore.  Cottages  in  institutions  throughout 
the  State  and  the  United  States  have  cost  anywhere  from  $17,000 
to  $90,000  each,  while  the  cottages  at  Rush  cost  not  to  exceed 
$7,500  each.  One  criticism  that  has  hitherto  been  made  against 
institutions,  State  institutions  especially,  is  that  they  build  so 
expensively  and  house  the  wards  of  the  State  in  buildings  that  only 
millionaires  can  afford  to  build  for  j)rivate  use.  An  instance  is 
cited  where  $135,000  was  expended  in  the  ercn^tion  of  a  building 
that  could  not  house,  without  crowding,  more  than  125  inmates 
with  their  oflSoers.  It  is  an  elegant  building  and  challenges  the 
admiration  of  those  who  see  it,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  those 
who  were  housed  there,  never  have  been,  and  never  could  hope 
to  be  housed  so  expensively  anywhere  else,  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  those  who  have  violated  the  law  and  have,  for  that  reason, 
been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  authorities  should  be  better 
housed  and  cared  for  than  the  average  citizen  who  obeys  faithfully 
the  laws  of  his  State  and  earns  his  own  daily  bread  by  the  sweat . 
brow. 
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As  heretofore  indicated,  the  employment  of  all  the  boys  of  the 
institution,  aside  from  those  who  live  in  the  industrial  group,  is 
agriculture.  Manual  training  in  the  broad  sense  is  the  training 
of  the  niuscular  system  to  obey  the  will  through  the  medium  of 
exercise  applied  to  the  use  of  tools,  the  general  acceptance  being 
the  use  of  nuM'hauics'  tools,  but  the  us(;  of  fanuiug  tools  ro(|uires 
eciiially  as  much  skill.  One  has  but  to  witness  the  efforts  of  the 
city  boy  who  knows  nothing  about  farming,  even  though  he  has 
liad  the  manual  training  of  the  schools,  when  he  attempts  to  handle 
any  of  the  agricultural  implements,  to  become  convinced  of  this 
fact.  One  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  performance  of  any  labor 
is  that  of  interest,  and  the  interest  increases  as  the  use  to  which 
the  result  of  the  labor  is  to  be  put  is  understood  and  the  relation 
which  the  product  is  to  bear  to  the  individual  is  kno\^Ti.  In- 
st iiuces  are  not  rare  where  men  have  been  hired  for  the  sake  of 
i»;iving  them  employment  and  have  been  set  to  move  a  pile  of  stones 
tf>  a  given  place  and  then  have  been  told  to  put  the  stones  back 
where  they  found  them,  and  have  throw^n  up  the  job  in  disgust, 
because  they  could  not  see  the  use  of  it.  This  is  one  reason  why 
so  much  of  the  manual  training  as  done  by  institution  boys  is  not 
done  with  greater  interest,  because  they  realize  that  the  object 
made  will  find  its  end  in  the  kindling  wood  or  the  scrap  heap. 
With  the  farm  work  the  boy  sees  the  object  of  each  act  required 
of  him.  He  knows  why  he  milks  the  cow,  and  he  know's  the  more 
carefully  he  milks  her  and  tends  her,  the  more  milk  he  will  have 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  Each  advancing  day  of 
the  season  brings  some  new  phase  of  the  work  and  with  the  new- 
ness comes  added  interest.  Through  the  growing  season  he  is 
anxious  that  the  crops  which  he  is  helping  cultivate  shall  be  just 
as  well  tilled  and  shall  yield  just  as  bountifully  as  do  the  crops 
of  the  colonies  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  hatching  of  a 
brood  of  chickens  in  an  incubator  is  an  event  to  which  all  the  boys 
of  the  colony  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  advent 
of  a  colt  or  a  calf  is  a  news  item  which  they  all  are  eager  to  report 
to  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent.  The  trees  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  give  them  shade,  and  in  autumn. give  them  supplies 
of  hickory  nuts,  butter  nuts  and  walnuts.  The  pigeons  that  in- 
lijihit  tlicir  l)arns,  the  pheasants  that  frequent  their  fields  all  furnish 
lioalthful,  helpful  thought,  and  fill  their  minds  to  the  exclusion 
of  tlic  tliouiihts  tlmt  formerly  occupied  them. 

School  instruction  is  provided  by  teachers  who  go  to  each 
cottage,  one  teaclier  having  charge  of  the  school  ^ork 
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colonies;  going  to  one  in  the  morning  and  to  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  A  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  one  of  vocal  music 
will  go  to  each  cottage  in  turn  for  one  lesson  per  week.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  can  as  efficient  work  be  done  under  these  con- 
ditions as  could  be  done  where  there  is  a  school  building  to  which 
all  the  boys  might  go  and  tliore  be  graded  as  is  done  in  the  out- 
side graded  schools?  Tlic  answer  is,  that  so  far,  the  boys  at  the 
new  institution  have  made  more  i)rogress  in  their  school  work 
than  have  the  boys  at  the  city  institution  under  a  carefully  graded 
school  system.  The  w^ork  now  done  is  very  largely  individual, 
and  the  teacher  through  the  less  formal  character  of  her  school  is 
enabled  to  bring  her  personal  influence  to  bear  more  strongly  upon 
each  boy  than  she  would  be  were  the  boys  brought  together  in  a 
central  school  building.  The  assembling  of  the  boys  in  such  a 
school  building  and  dividing  those  belonging  to  each  colony  up 
among  the  diflferent  school  grades  to  which  they  would  naturally 
be  assigned,  would  render  possible  the  association  of  those  "ivhom 
it  is  very  important  should  be  kept  apart,  thereby  subjecting  the 
comparatively  good  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  corrupt  and 
depraved,  and  T  firudy  believe  that  the  advantagesof  the  present 
system  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages;  for  the  man  who  is  a 
good  citizen,  otx'ving  the  laws  and  respecting  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty rights,  but  is  poorly  educated,  is  a  much  more  valuable  mem- 
ber of  any  community  than  is  the  highly  educated  man  who  uses 
his  disciplined  intellectual  powers  to  circumvent  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  dej)rive  his  neighbor  of  that  which  justly  belongs  to 
him.  Education  of  itself  cannot  develop  right  character  nor  instill 
right  motives.  The  moral  nature  must  be  roused,  stimulated  and 
fortified  against  evil,  if  the  individual  is  to  Ix)  anything  but  a 
curse  to  the  coniniunity  in  which  he  lives. 

The  boys  at  each  cottage  have  the  use  of  books  sent  out  by  the 
State  Circulating  Library,  and  these  are  changed  as  often  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  provided  with  fresh,  entertaining  reading 
matter.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  introduce  the  reading  courses 
for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  as  provided  by  tlie  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  college  supervisor  of  each  of  these  courses 
lias  very  generously  consontc^d  to  come  to  the  institution  monthly 
to  enc<.Minii:('  and  in>lnic1  llic  supcrvl.sni-s  mid  iiiatrniK  in  the  work 

of  scientific  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  Prof.  S[)encer,  the 
"Uncle  John''  of  thousands  of  l>oys  and  trirls  throuirhout  the 
State^  has  undertaken   to   adapt  the  lessons   in   agriculture  for 
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adults,  to  the  capacity  of  the  boys,  who  look  forward  to  his 
monthly  visits  as  an  event  of  their  lives. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  presence  in  each  cottage 
of  checkers,  dominoes,  crokinole,  authors  and  other  games  that  de- 
light the  boys  and  serve  to  make  the  evenings,  in  their  pleasant 
sitting  room,  a  moans  of  developing  right  habits.  Who  is  there 
who  has  been  so  fortimate  as  to  have  spent  his  or  her  own  child- 
hood ill  a  comfortable  country  home,  who  can  forget  the  pleasure 
of  an  evening  around  the  home  fireside,  with  books  and  games 
and  nuts  and  apples  to  speed  away  the  hours  till  bed  time,  which 
came  all  too  soon.  Such  an  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  in 
such  surroundings  there  developed  resources  within  his  soul  that 
make  him  independent  of  his  immediate  environment  for  his 
sources  of  happiness.  Baseball  in  summer,  foot  ball  in  autumn, 
coasting  in  winter,  all  afford  ample  scope  for  wholesome  sport  and 
enjoyment,  and  leave  no  after  taste  of  weakened  intellect  or 
tarnished  morals. 

The  religious  life  of  the  boys  is  to  be  carefully  looked  after  in 
the  new  institution.  Appropriations  have  been  secured  from  the 
Legislature,  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  two 
chapels,  one  for  the  Protestant  and  the  other  for  the  Catholic  boys, 
and  here,  as  at  the  city  school,  chaplains  will  devote  their  time  to 
an  endeavor  to  uplift  the  moral  natures  of  the  boys. 

An  assembly  hall  has  been  projected  in  which  entertainments 
will  be  frequently  held  for  the  amusement  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  lx)vs. 

On  the  southern  and  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  has  been  built  a 
beautiful  hospital,  costing  but  $16,000,  from  whose  ample  win- 
dows may  be  seen  prospects  that  delight  the  eye  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  turn,  and  where  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary 
for  tho  restoration  of  health,  that  the  skillful  physician  and  careful 
woll-traincd  nurse  should  be  present. 

When  a  newly-committed  boy  is  received  at  the  institution,  he 
will  iro  first  to  the  hospital,  where  after  a  bath  and  careful  physical 
examination  by  the  physician,  he  will  remain  under  the  care  of  a 
skilled,  oxi)ericnced,  sympathetic  man,  who  will  endeavor  to  secure 
tlic  boy's  confidence  and  learn  very  thoroughly  all  about  him. 
Wliilo  at  tho  hospital  he  will  be  visited  by  the  superintendent,  the 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  each 
separately.  During  these  visits  each  of  these  officers  will  endeavor 
U.  got  as  well  acquainted  with  the  boy  as  possible.    Afterward  the 
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officers,  together  with  the  physician  and  officers  in  charge  of  the 
boy,  will  meet  toother  and  compare  notes,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberation  the  boy  will  be  assigned  to  his  proper  colony.  In  all 
this  pn^liniiiiary  work  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  the  boy  and 
lo  lead  him  to  realize  that  all  the  institution  desires  is  to  help  him 
to  1)0  better,  but  unless  he  himself  desires  to  be  better  the  case  is 
hopeless,  and  with  this  thought  uppcniiost  in  his  mind  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  colony  where  he  is  to  make  his  home  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

Upon  the  super\'^isor  and  matron  of  each  colony  rests  a  great 
responsibility.  With  them  very  largely  lies  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  boy's  stay  in  the  institution  shall  be  one  of  great 
improvement  and  healthful  growth  that  shall  send  him  out  better 
fortified  than  ever  before  to  meet  life's  temptations,  or  unim- 
proved, and  therefore,  weaker.  The  personal  attachment  that  haa 
characterized  the  relation  between  so  many  of  the  boys  and  their 
supervisor  and  matron  shows  the  possibility  of  the  work  these 
officers  may  do.  It  is  far  from  unusual  to  see  tears  standing  in 
ihe  eyes  of  both  matron  and  boy  when  he  says  good-bye  as  he 
starts  for  home,  and  the  many  letters  that  come  back  to  the  colony 
home  from  the  boys  who  have  left  there,  speak  in  no  uncertain  way 
of  the  influence  that  has  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  writers. 

Eepression  as  a  reformative  measure  is  pow^erless.  It  may 
serve  to  curb  strong  wills  and  compel  obedience,  while  the  subject 
is  w^itliin  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  one  in  authority,  but  it  cannot 
supply  the  motive  nor  the  dosiro  for  right  actions  and  right  living 
without  which  these  two  much  desired  results  can  never  be  at- 
tained. It  is  only  when  a  boy  lives  a  natural  life  where  his 
impulses  transmuted  into  action  arc  observed  by  thoughtful  men 
and  women  who  have  the  boy's  interest  at  heart,  who  when  wrong 
motives  manifest  themselves,  kindly  and  earnestly  show  the  boy 
where  he  is  wTong  and  the  result  which  must  follow  from  the 
wrongdoing,  and  impose  tlio  i)enally  for  the  wrongdoing  that 
shall  stamp  their  disapproval  upon  it,  only  under  such  conditions 
can  there  be  that  kind  of  character  growth  that  makes  the  de- 
sirable citizen.  This  will  ha  the  keynote  of  llie  discipline  at  the 
new  institution.  Those  who  respond  least  readily  will  have  to 
remain  the  longest,  the  most  severe  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted; and  deprivation  of  the  ])rivileges  of  visits  and  correspond- 
ing with  friends  or  participating  in  games  will  be  other  forms  of 
expressing  the  disapproval  of  supenasor  and  matron. 
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The  new  institution  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact^  not  half 
of  tho  boys  are  yet  living  there,  not-all  of  the  buildings  are  yet 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  some  buildings  remain  yet  to  be  erected. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1904,  the  State  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  land  that  now  forms  the  site  of  the  new  institution. 
Eleven  parcels  owned  by  different  parties  were  purchased;  eight 
of  these  had  farm  buildings  upon  them,  in  only  one  instance  did 
the  owner  occupy  his  farm  at  the  time  of  purchase.     With  this 
exception  the  farm  buildings,  broadly  speaking,  were  out  of  re- 
pair, and  some  of  them  were  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation. 
The  first  year  five  colonies  were  established  in  the  homes  of  as 
many  different  farms,  and  the  task  of  converting  a  tract  of  land 
into   a  new  institution  was  begun.     Teams,  harnesses,  wagons, 
agricultural  implements,  seeds,  all  had  to  be  secured ;  stables  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  dairy  that  was  to  be;  windmills  and  water 
tanks  had  to  be  erected,  while  the  work  of  the  city  institution  was 
continued.    Dairy  cows  were  purchased  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
and  on  the  first  of  October  the  boys  living  on  the  farms  began  to 
supply  the  city  institution  with  one-half  its  milk.    In  the  spring 
of  1905,  three  other  farm  houses  were  occupied  by  colonies,  and 
the  work  of  farming  and  getting  old  buildings  into  presentable 
condition  was  continued.    The  task  alone  of  transporting  supplies 
and  material  from  the  city  school  to  the  new  institution,  twelve 
miles  away,  is  not  a  light  one.     Through  the  long,  hot  days  of 
summer,  drenching  rains  of  autumn,  the  zero  blasts  of  winter  and 
the  bottomless  mud  of  spring,  the  institution  teams  have  gone  to 
and  fro,  between  Rochester  and  Rush  taking  to  the  country,  boys 
with  their  bundles  of  clothing,  blankets,  furniture,  table  linen, 
dislies,  material  for  building,  food  supplies  daily,  clean  laundry, 
and  bringing  back  to  the  city  the  farm  products  for  the  use  of  the 
institution.     Let  no  one  assume  that  the  transition  from  the  old 
institution  to  the  new  one  has  been  easy  or  that  the  path  of  progress 
has  been  strewn  with  flowers.     Thorns  have,  indeed,  beset  the 
path,  and  there  have  been  lions  in  the  way,  the  project  itself  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  many  have  characterized  as  folly,  the 
attempt  to  care  for  delinquent  boys,  whom  they  have  pleased  to 
call  convicts,  upon  a  farm  in  the  open  coimtry,  while  others  have 
assumed  that  because  a  large  tract  of  land  was  purchased  that  the 
State  was  going  into  the  business  of  farming,  having  the  work 
done  by  boys  instead  of  hired  men,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  excuse  that  the  State  has  to  offer  for  taking  these  boys  under 
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its  control,  is  that  it  seeks  to  give  tliein  a  better  environment  and 
better  training  than  it  was  jiossible  for  them  to  receive  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  were  living  before  their  commitment 
The  State  bought  a  large  farm  so  that  it  could  place,  in  widely 
separated  groups,  boys  who  under  close  association  would  exert 
an  evil  influence  upon  each  other.  It  bought  a  large  farm  that  all 
feeling  of  physical  restraint  on  the  part  of  boys  whom  it  was 
seeking  to  train  to  useful  lives  might  be  eliminated,  so  that  instead 
ef  feeling  themselves  prisoners  in  the  care  of  jailers,  they  might 
feel  that  they  were  pupils  living  with  those  who  had  no  other  feel- 
ing toward  them  tlian  to  do  them  good.  It  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  because  experience  has  shown  that  country  life  is  the  very 
best  kind  of  life  for  growing  boys.  The  mere  matter  of  farming 
is  simply  incidental  to  the  endeavor  that  is  being  made  to  make 
men. 

A  year  before  the  State  took  possession  of  the  farms  that  now 
constitute  the  new  institution,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
owners  from  whom  the  land  was  purchased,  agricultural  products 
to  the  value  of  $20,000  w^ere  raised.  During  the  past  year  ending 
September  30tli,  with  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  boys  of  the 
institution  living  on  tlies(3  farms,  their  farm  labor  resulted  in  pro- 
ducts iimoiiiuiiig  to  more  than  $2.*i,000,  besides  tlie  thousands*  of 
dollars  wortli  of  excavating,  grading,  repairing  old  buildings, 
building-  new  ones  and  hauling  material  which  they  accomplished, 
but  if  the  farm  products  had  not  amounted  to  23,000  cents,  and 
their  labor  in  other  regards  had  been  a  mere  bagatelle,  the  number 
of  ]iv(s  that  have  already  been  made  better  by  living  out  on  the 
farm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  lives  that  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  its  freedom  and  its  training,  mark  it  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment for  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

CiiAiKMAX  Scott:  The  discussion  of  the  paper  will  bo  opened 
by  ^fr.  Joseph  P.  Bycrs,  of  the  House  of  Kefuge,  on  Randall's 
Island. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byeus:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Professor  Briggs  said  that  in  my  discussion  of  this  paper  I  might 
discuss  it  or  cuss  it.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  it  to  cuss.  Mr. 
Briggs  has  presented  a  very  alluring  progi'am,  one  which  I  wish 
he  might  have  initiated  ten  years  ago  that  wi'  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  experiment?^, —  as  ])arf  of  Prof.  r)riggs'  program 
is  experimental,  and  wo  might  liavo  the  Ixnclil  of  his  experi- 
ments  on   this   w^ork;   but    Prof.    Briggs    will    hardly   be    started 
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in  his  new  institution  before  we  at  Eandall's  Island  ^^dll  be  erect- 
ing buildings  on  the  new  site  not  yet  selected  for  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys.  I  think  Prof.  Briggs  in  his 
first  sentence  makes  an  unintentional  misstatement  I  believe  the 
Kew  York  House  of  Refuge  was  the  first  House  of  Refuge,  and 
not  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Boston.  If  we  were  the  first,  we 
want  to  have  the  credit  for  it. 

I  will  not  take  exception  to  any  statement  of  Prof.  Briggs' 
report  with  this  possible  exception:  It  is  an  open  question  in  my 
mind  between  the  dormitory  and'  the  single  room.  I  concede 
what  Prof.  Briggs  says  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  single 
rooins  of  the  cottage.  I  concede  that  in  the  old  room  we  had  at 
Randall's  Island,  that  the  dormitory  is  preferable  to  the  cells. 
.We  have  the  old  dormitory  and  the  268  cells,  but  the  dormitories 
are  too  large.  But  whether  large  or  small  the  boys  must  be  super- 
vised in  the  dormitories.  I  believe  it  is  unsafe  to  have  two  or 
more  boys  in  a  dormitory  without  some  super\dsion.  I  think  a 
great  deal  is  to  be  gained  by  having  a  room  which  the  boy  can  call 
his  own,  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated;  and  where  he  can 
have  some  time  to  himself. 

On  Randall's  Island  there  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  when  a  boy 
can  go  off  by  himself  and  think,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  our  boys 
to  thinking,  as  a  boy  that  is  thinking  is  nearly  ready  to  go  o\it  for 
himself.  The  single  room  has  many  qualities  that  make  it  prefer- 
able to  the  dormitory.  In  the  dormitory  we  must  depend  upon 
the  constant  vigilance  and  alertness  of  the  officers  to  detect  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  boys  we  get,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  have  something 
going  on  that  is  wrong. 

Prof.  Briggs  recommends  the  importance  of  efficient  and  sym- 
patlietic  officers.  Without  such  a  group  of  officers  we  might  as 
well  close  up  the  shop.  At  Randall's  Island  w^e  have  a  monthly 
conference  hetweiMi  all  of  the  officers  and  employees  with  the  super- 
intendent. We  have  a  marking  system  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  ev(^ry  officer  to  study  the  boy  as  an  individual,  because  every 
officer,  no  matter  whether  he  or  she  works  with  one  or  with  twenty 
boys  is  re<iiiired  monthly  to  rate  each  boy  upon  his  w^ork;  not  so 
niiieli  iij)on  the  outi)ut,  but  upon  the  effort  he  has  put  into  his 
work,  .£rra<ling  them  *' Good,''  ''  Fair,"  "  Poor"  or  "  Bad,"  as  the 
case  mav  be. 

I  have  one  from  the  scholastic  department,  one  from  the 
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ciplinary  department,  one  from  the  industrial  department  and  one 
from  the  military  department.  I  have  encouraged  the  officers  to 
bring  spwial  cases  to  me.  I  eni'onrage  this  personal  contact  of  the 
boy  with  the  officer  and  with  the  superintendent,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Prof.  Briggs  did  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  most  im- 
portant work  with  the  juvenile  delinquent-  To  my  mind  the 
work  of  the  institution  is  but  the  first  chapter;  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  after-super\'ision  of  the  boys  after  they 
leave  the  institution.  That  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  wort 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  these  children.  We  require  a 
monthly  report;  we  visit  the  boys,  and  under  the  new  system  which 
we  have  at  Randal Ts  Island  we  find  sev(»nty-five  per  cent,  are 
doing  well  or  beyond. 

M«.  McLaughlin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  offer  the- 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  continue  the  effort  undertaken  by  this  conference  at 
Buffalo  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  reformatory  for  mis- 
demeanants. 

President  Mabon:  There  not  being  time  for  discussion  of 
that  resolution  T  will  put  the  question  at  once;  all  in  f^vor  say 
Aye,  contrary  Xo.     It  soems  to  be  carried.     It  is  carried. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 


Tliarsday  Afternoon,  Novcmher  15,  1906. 

CiiAiiiMAN  Russell:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  understand 
tlioro  is  no  general  business  to  ho  brou^ilit  before^  the  conference 
this  afternoon,  and  also  that  it  is  necessary  to  adjourn  promptly 
at  4  oVloek ;  so  I  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the 
rcjxn't  (►f  the  e(nmnilt(e  on  the  Study  and  ('are  of  the  Defective. 

^Report  of  the  Committee  ox  the  Sttdy  and  (^\i:e  of  the 

Defective,  by  Dr.  William  L.  Rtssell. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  (Jeiitlenieii :  The  re])ort  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  defeetive  relates  to  the  insane,  the  feeble-niindi^d 
and  the  epileptic.  As  you  are  aware,  the  laws  of  the  State  con- 
template that  all  the  de])endent  of  these  classes  shall  be  cared  for 
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by  the  State,  and  to  this  end  fifteen  hospitals  for  the  insane,  three 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  one  for  the  epileptic  have 
thus  far  been  established.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
show  that  on  September  30th  last,  there  were  in  these  institutions 
30,231  inmates,  of  whom  27,317  were  in  the  State  hospitals,  1,879 
in  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  1,035  at  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics. 

TiiK  Insane:  Two  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  for  crim- 
inals, and  are  under  the  Prison  Department.  They  accommodate 
about  950  patients.  The  remaining  thirteen  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  boards  of  managers,  with  general  supervision  and  financial 
control  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  On  September  30th 
last,  the  total  population  of  these  hospitals  was  2G,357,  while  the 
accommodations  were  apparently  adequate  for  only  25,537.  The 
last  report  of  the  commission  to  the  Legislature  shows  clearly  that 
this  inadequacy  is  recognized,  and  that  eflForts  are  being  made  to 
overcome  the  excessive  crowding  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
additional  accommodations  for  about  1,100  patients  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  enlargement  •  of  several  of  the  hospitals,  and  it  is 
expected  that  accommodations  for  about  2,400  more  will  become 
available  during  the  present  year.  The  task  of  providing  for  the 
great  numbers  of  insane  persons  of  whom  the  State  assumed  the  • 
care  a  few  years  ago  has  seemed  unending,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
road  in  the  commission's  report  that,  when  all  accommodations 
under  construction  are  completed,  "  no  concern  need  be  felt  as  to 
any  deficiency  in  accommodations  in  any  part  of  the  State  north 
of  Westchester  county."  It  is  in  the  metropolitan  district  that  the 
greatest  crowding  exists,  and  the  hospitals  of  this  district  are, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Flatbush,  which  is  scarcely  capable 
of  enlargement,  already  so  large  as  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
unwieldy.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ward's  Island  property,  occupied  by  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  is  leased  from  the  city,  and  that  the  lease  will 
expire^  in  1911.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number 
of  ])atients  in  the  four  hospitals  to  which  the  insane  of  the  metrx>- 
politan  district  are  sent,  was  12,072,  while  the  accommodations 
were  rated  as  sufficient  for  only  10,305.  There  are  already  about 
2,000  patients  belonging  to  this  district  in  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  to  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  transferred. 
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The  transfer  of  ])atients  to  distant  points  is,  however,  expensive, 
complicated,  and  in  many  instances  attended  with  discomfort  and 
unhappiness  to  patients  and  tlieir  friends,  and  is  inadvisable  ex- 
cept as  to  temporary  expedient  to  relieve  excessive  crowding.     The 
commission  advises  that  if  the  Ward's  Island  property  must  be 
given  up  to  the  city  in  1011,  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin  prepara- 
tions for  other  provisions  for  the  insane  of  the  district.     To  your 
committee  this  seems  a  matter  of  first  importance,  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Even  if  the  Ward's  Island  property  is  retained,  a  new  institution 
seems  nccessclry,  as  during  the  five  years  which  must  elapse  before 
it  could  be  ready  for  occupation,  about  2,000  additional  patients 
will  probably  accumulate.     The  expenditure  involved  will  be  very 
great,  and  to  be  ri<xhtly  settled,  questions  relating  to  the  number, 
size  and  site  of  new  institutions  must  receive  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  close  attention.     The  accommodations  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  ample  for  the  present  needs 
f  the  insane  of  those  parts.     As  long,  however,  as  the  situation 
remains  complicated   by  conditions  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  the  pressing  demand  for  means  to  relieve  crowding,  and  to 
])rovide  accommodations  in  place  of  buildings  tentpornrily  occu- 
pied continues  to  require  so  much  study  and  expenditure,  a  thor- 
oughly efiieieut  and  comprehensive  policy  of  development  of  State 
care  of  the  insane  can  hardlv  be  worked  out. 

The  only  change  of  importance  in  the  manairement  of  the  State 
hospitals  made  during  the  year,  was  the  appointment  of  a  general 
tr(»asurer  in  the  ofliee  of  the  eoinmissiou  to  relievi*  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  responsibilities  and  work  of  acting  as  treasurers  of  the 
different  hospitals.  Xo  measure  of  special  significance  to  the  care 
of  the  insane  passed  the  last  Legislature.  To  meet  the  advance 
in  expense  of  construction  the  limit  of  per  capita  cost  of  new  build- 
ings was  raised  from  $400  to  $r)00  exclusive  of  furnishing.  The 
Insauitv  \ai\v  was  aiiicudcMl  ^o  as  to  eual>le  the  eonniiissi»>n  to 
grant  to  religious  bodies  sites  for  the  ereetinu,  on  tlie  grounds  of 
the  hospitals,  of  chapels  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  j^aticnts  and 
employees.  Following  a  successful  elTort  to  secure  a  flat  increase 
in  wages,  by  direct  appeal  to  a  former  Legislature,  tlie  employees 
of  the  hospitals,  last  winter,  made  a  similar  a]ipeal  for  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  In  the  United  States  govennnent  depart- 
ments such  appeals  have  been  forbidden  by  exo(nitivo  order  of  the 
President.     AVhile  freely  admitting  that  the  interests  of  the  em- 
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ployees  should  receive  jnst  and  liberal  consideration,  and  that  an 
o])portunity  to  present  their  difficulties  to  the  proper  authorities 
.  should  be  furnished  them,  it  must  be  apparent  that  such  matters 
can  be  more  equitably  adjusted  by  the  executives  of  the  State  and 
the  department,  and  that  direct  appeals  to  the  Legislature  tend  to 
undermine  discipline  and  good  administration,  and  in  the  present 
instance  savor  too  much  of  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
State  care  of  the  insane  to  be  wholesome. 

The  Feeble-Minded :  It  appears  from  a  special  report  issued 
recently  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  that,  throughout  the 
country,  ^'  the  existing  provisions  for  the  institutional  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  are,  on  the  whole,  less  adequate  than  those  for  the 
other  defective  classes.''  In  this  State  conditions  are  indeed  better 
than  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, not  satisfactorv.  The  three  State  institutions  accommodate 
about  1,950.  The  school  for  children  at  Syracuse  provides  for 
546,  the  asylum  for  women  at  Newark  for  650,  and  the  Rome 
institution  for  750.  Many  are,  however,  still  kept  in  almshouses 
and  other  local  institutions,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  not  less  than  800  are  at  large.  Altogether,  there 
are  fully  2,500  feeble-minded  persons  in  need  of  the  institutional 
treatment  contemplated  by  the  State  laws,  for  whom  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  State.  To  whom  the  responsibility  for 
this  neglect  belongs  your  committee  is  unable  to  state.  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Defective 
of  the  Second  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
1900  and  was  again  referred  to  last  year.  Specific  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  refpiirements  have  also  been  recommended  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  j)rol)leni  will  now  be  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  the  State  made 
in  this  respect  a  much  needed  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  consequence  of  a  policy  of  neglect  and  inefficiency  cannot  be  ' 
discussed  at  length  in  this  report.  It  is  of  no  light  significance, 
liowever,  that  about  half  of  the  feeble-minded  women  in  the 
Xewjirk  institution  had,  previous  to  admission,  been  mothers,  with 
an  average  of  two  children  each,  and  that  such  family  histories 
as  the  following  actual  instance  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in 
relntion  to  patients  admitted  to  the  State  hospitals:  Boy,  aged  15, 
sufferiuiT  from  marked  weakness  and  disorder,  one  of  a  family 
of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  mentally  defective;  a  sister,  the 
father,  the  paternal  grandfather,  a  paternal  aunt,  all  insane  and 
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in  State  institutions,  the  mother  feeble-minded.  It  is  surely  a 
short-siglited  and  inefficient  policy  which  permits  the  Syracuse 
school  for  teachable  feeble-minded  children  to  turn  from  its  doors 
hundreds  of  applicants  for  admission,  while  there  remain  within 
them  over  a  hundred  inmates  who  are  incapable  of  further  instruc- 
tion or  are  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  institution,  but  who  can- 
not be  disposed  of  because  of  lack  of  room  in  other  State  institu- 
tions. The  many  crimes  committed  by  feeble-minded  persons 
who  should  in  early  life  have  received  special  training,  or  have 
been  permanently  detained  in  proper  institutions,  are  a  sad  eoni- 
mentary  on  such  a  policy.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  and  not  a  few  of  those  in  the  prisons  are  of  this  class. 
This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  receiving  special  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  during  the  past  year  a  Royal  Commission  visited  this 
coimtry  to  study  the  methods  employed  here.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  us  that  they  found,  in  this  State,  so  much  left  undone. 

T]iE  EriLEPTic:  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  was  estab- 
lished in  1894,  and  has  steadily  grown  until  it  now  accommodates 
more  than  1,000.  Even  with  this  capacity,  however,  there  are 
still  300  epileptics  in  almshouses,  and,  according  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  800,  prosumnbly  of  the  class  requiring  institu- 
tional caro,  at  largo.  Conditions  relating  to  the  e])ileptics  are, 
therefore,  ap])arcntly  similar  to  those  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
feeble-minded. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  accommodations  for  3G0  are  now 
under  construction  at  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
accommodations  for  200  at  the  Craig  Colony.  These,  however, 
will  do  little  toward  providing  for  those  improperly  detained  in 
almshouses  and  at  large.  The  ])lan  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  New^ark 
institution  so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  feeble-minded  women  in 
need  of  sj)ecijil  care,  and  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  Rome  insti- 
tution for  the  males,  the  school  at  Syracuse  being  devoted  to  the 
teachable  feebh -minded  (Oiildren  of  both  sexes.  Considering  the 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  limit  of  efliciencv  in  the  size  of  in- 
stitutions, it  would  seem  desirable  to  consider  also  the  establish- 
ment of  a  now  institution.  For  the  e])ih'])tic  the  Board  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York.  This  harmonizes  with  the  ]>h'a,  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  Craig  Colony  in  his  last  report,  for  the  limitation  of 
the  Colony  to  1,200  or  1,400  patients.     It  would,  indeed,  be  nn- 
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fortunate  and  short  sighted  if  the  usefulness  of  this  Colony  were 
to  be  impaired  by  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  a  demand  for  a  cheap 
way  of  providing  for  mere  numbers. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Defectives. 

As  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
are  outside  of  institutions,  no  accurate  enumeration  of  these  classes 
has  been  made.  The  United  States  census  statistics  refer  only  to 
inmates  of  institutions.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  obtain  data^ 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  relative  increase 
of  these  classes  to  the  increase  in  population.  The  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  insane  arc  more  satisfactory,  a  larger  proportion  of 
this  class  being  in  institutions.  In  this  State  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy's  report  shows  a  steadily  increasing  ratio  of  the  committed 
insane  to  the  population.  When  the  State  census  was  taken  in 
1892  the  ratio  was  1  to  377;  in  1905,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken  it  was  1  to  299.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  net  increase 
was  839.  This  is  294  more  than  the  increase  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  113  more  than  the  average  yearly  increase  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  It  is  a  still  more  significant  fact  that 
the  number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  State  hospitals  by  original 
commitment  during  the  year,  w-as  415  more  than  the  number  ad- 
mitted during  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  census  re- 
ports show  a  similar  increase  for  the  whole  country.  In  discussing 
the  increase,  the  Commission  in  Lunacy's  report  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  influx  of  larg(»  numbers  of  predis- 
posed or  already  insane  immigrants.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
relatively  larger  proportion  of  foreign  born  among  the  inmates 
of  the  State  hospitals  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  general  popula- 
tion, and  by  the  increase  in  this  proportion.  To  control  this  influx 
of  defectives  from  other  countries,  the  United  States  laws  provide 
for  the  deportation  of  those  who,  because  of  insanity  or  mental 
defoet  due  to  causes  which  existed  prior  to  landing,  became  a  public 
clitirgo  within  two  years.  Under  these  laws  195  insane  aliens 
and  a  number  of  feeble-minded  aliens  were  turned  over  to  the 
immigration  authorities  for  deportation  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
One  hundred  and  fiftv  insane  aliens  were  also  returned  to  their 
homes  by  the  State  or  by  friends.  To  prevent  such  persons  from 
landing  or  even  from  leaving  their  homes  would  be  a  more  effective 
and  humane  method.  Realizing  this,  the  Commission  in  Lunaiqr 
Vol.  1—52 
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has,  for  some  years,  urged  that  the  inspection  of  immigrants  for 
the  discovery  of  mental  disorders,  should  be  more  thorough,  and 
three  years  ago,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  United  States  author- 
ities at  Ellis  Island,  the  Legislature  made  provision  for  a  State 
Board  of  Alienists.     Though  the  services  of  this  board  have  not 
been  fully  accepted  at  Ellis  Island,  the  authorities  there  have  been 
led  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  to  adopt  better 
methods.     Specialists  have  been  appointed  in  connection  with  the 
.  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which  has  charge  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  immigrants,  and  though  the  facilities  and 
methods  have  not  yet  been  perfected,  many  more  cases  of  mental 
disorder  are  discovered  than  formerly.     One  of  the  results  of  the 
increasing  numbers  thus  discovered   and  of  the  increasing  de- 
portation for  the  public  institutions,  is  that  the  care  of  insane 
persons  at  Ellis  Island  and  during  the  return  to  their  homes  has 
become  a  matter  of  some  importance.     This  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  very  interesting  refer- 
ence to  it  may  be  found  in  the  last  two  reports  of  that  organiza- 
tion.   From  what  is  stated  in  the  last  report,  it  appears  that  there 
are  on  Ellis  Island  no  suitable  quarters  for  insane  persons,  nor  for 
suspects,  no  provision  for  constant  medical  supervision,  and  none 
for  nursing  by  trained  attendants  either  on  the  island  or  during 
the  return  home.     It  has  been  customary  to  leave  these  cases  on 
board  the  shij)S,  or  among  the  other  immigrants  in  the  crowded 
quarters  on  the  island;  clumsily,  and  frequently  no  doubt,  harshly 
dealt  with  as  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  their  inexperienced 
custodians  may  dictate,  physicians  being  called  only  when  such 
physical  evidence  of  suffering  or  disease  appears  as  the  attendants 
can  appreciate.     Those  deported  are  simply  turned  over  to  the 
steamship  companies,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  and  never  reached  their  homes.    Improvements 
are,  we  are  informed,  already  being  made,  and  that  such  condi- 
tions should  he  longer  tolerated  by  the  United  States  Government 
seems  out  of  the  question.     The  earnest  attentirm  of  all  interested 
in  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  in  immigration,  should  however,  be 
directed  to  this  matter. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
feeble-minded  aged  i)ersons,  or  dotards,  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  has  helped  materially  to  swell  the  number  of 
mmates.     An  investigation  recently  made  by  one  of  the  superin* 
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tendents  of  the  State  hospitals  shows,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  New  York  State.  The  Insanity  Law  apparently  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  mental  weakness  incident  to  age,  or  dotage, 
shall  alone  be  sufficient  ground  for  admission  to  a  State  hospital. 
A  recent  discussion  by  superintendents  and  managers  of  the  hos- 
pitals with  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  indicates,  however,  that  to 
distinguish  this  condition  from  insanity  in  the  meaning  of  the 
hiw,  is  often  extremely  difficult  The  imanimous  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  question  of  admission  to  the  hospitals  should  be 
settled  oh  broad  and  liberal  grounds  in  each  case,  and  that  none 
who  was  in  need  of  such  special  care  and  treatment  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  hospitals  should  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand 
many  of  these  aged  cases  are  only  childish  and  easily  confused, 
and  a  little  kindly  attention  and  supervision  would  enable  them 
to  remain  at  home  or  in  a  nearby  almshouse.  To  some  of  these 
the  removal  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  a  lifetime  to  the  wards  of 
an  institution  for  the  insane  is  the  occasion  of  much  distress.  In 
others  the  mental  disturbance  .is  often  the  accompaniment  of  cora- 
])lete  ])hv8ical  breakdown,  and  the  prelude  of  speedy  death,  and 
these  are  hastened  and  made  more  distressing  by  the  circum- 
stances of  commitment,  the  long  journey  to  the  hospital  frequently 
necessary,  and  the  new  environment.  Most  of  such  cases  die 
within  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few  weeks  after  admission.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  deal  more 
intelligently  with  this  problem,  an  infirmary  ward  attached  to  an 
almshouse,  or  a  suitable  attendant  or  nurse,  being  provided  for 
such  cases  as  should  not  be  committed  to  the  institutions  for  the 
insane. 

Prkventive  Measures:  The  growing  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  dependent  defectives,  and 
the  vital  issues  to  the  nation  and  the  race  involved,  give  to  meas- 
ures  of  early  treatment  and  prevention  an  importance  which  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  This  was  referred  to  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  (lovcruor  to  the  Legislature  last  winter,  and  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  State  care  of  the  insane. 
Among  the  buildings  now  imder  construction  in  connection  with 
the  State  hospitals  are  four,  which  are  intended  for  the  more 
(efficient  treatment  of  curable  cases.  In  order  that  suitable  quar- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  these  cases  might 
be  secured,  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $1,000  was  provided  for 
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by  the  Legislature  for  the  construction  of  these  building^.  The 
l^sychopathic  IFospital  proposed  for  New  York  City,  has,  indeed, 
not  yet  been  started,  but  progress  has  been  made  toward  arrange- 
ments for  its  construction.  This  undertaking  will  be  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  State's  provision  for  the  insane  and  requires  careful 
consideration  at  every  step.  An  eminent  alienist  of  this  country, 
writing  from  abroad,  states  that  in  Germany,  there  are  twenty- 
two  psychiatric  clinics  connected  with  the  universities,  and  in 
Italy,  where,  he  says,  the  taxes  amount  to  a  large  proportion  of  a 
man's  income,  every  university  has  one.  In  this  country  there  is 
but  one.  In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  prevalence  of  insanity, 
one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  promising  field  of  usefulness 
for  the  philanthropist,  than  is  offered  in  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions  for  the  scientific  investigation  and  early  treatment  of 
mental  disease.  Much  is  being  done  by  the  Pathological  Institute 
and  the  State  hospitals.  This,  however,  should  be  supplemented 
by  psychiatric  clinics,  which  offer  ready  access  to  special  advice 
and  treatment  for  the  sufferer  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  dis- 
ease, and  furnish  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students 
and  physicians. 

It  is  deplorable  to  have  to  record  that,  in  only  a  few  places  in 
the  State,  has  suitable  provision  been  made  for  the  care  of  mental 
cases  pending  examination  and  commitment  to  the  State  hospitals. 
It  is  still  quite  common  to  place  them  in  jails  and  lockups,  some- 
times for  days.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a  special 
ward  for  such  cases  is  one  of  the  features  in  the  new  county 
hospital  recently  erected  in  this  city  of  Rochester.  One  cannot 
but  be  disappointed,  nevertheless,  on  visiting  it,  to  find  in  the 
inferior  quarters  provided  an  illustration  of  the  distinction  which 
one  still  sees  so  often  improperly  made  between  the  sick  and  the 
insane. 

The  after-care  of  the  insane,  which  has  been  referred  to  at 
length  in  the  President's  address,  has  been  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  conjunction 
with  officers  and  managers  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  object  in 
view  is  the  assistance  of  those  discharged  recovered  from  the  State 
hospitals,  by  the  modification  or  removal  of  conditions  in  their 
environment  unfavorable  to  their  continued  good  mental  and 
physical  health.  This  movement  should  certainly  be  classed 
among  the  preventive  measures. 
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The  more  intelligent  management  and  education  of  backward 
and  incorrigible  children  in  special  classes  and  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system,  are  also  not  without  promise 
for  the  future.  So  important  and  extensive  has  this  field  become 
in  New  York  (/ity  that  a  special  officer  to  organize  and  administer 
the  work  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  New 
Jersey  the  need  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  this  work 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  met  by  the  introduction  of  summer 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  methods  of  educating  the  feeble- 
minded, at  the  institution  at  Vineland.  These  courses  are  open 
to  teachers  irrespective  of  residence.  Similar  courses  might,  per- 
haps, be  given  at  the  institutions  in  this  State. 

To  make  much  headway  toward  the  prevention  of  mental  dis- 
ease, the  diffusion  of  whatever  knowledge  is  available,  in  such 
form  as  can  be  understood  by  people  in  general  is  quite  essential. 
The  problem  is,  however,  so  complex  and  so  inextricably  com- 
mingled with  other  problems  relating  to  almost  every  aspect  ol 
human  life,  that  statements  sufficiently  simple  and  direct  to  be 
convincing  can  as  yet  be  made  on  only  a  comparatively  few  points. 
A  gi-owing  interest  in  the  mental  aspects  of  disease  is,  however, 
apparent  in  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  and  it  seems 
proper  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  series  of  public  lectures  which 
are  to  be  given  this  winter  imder  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  One  of  these  lectures  relates  to  the  direct 
and  manageable  causative  factors  in  mental  disorders,  and  another 
to  the  data  concerning  heredity  with  special  reference  to  mental 
disorders.  The  lectures,  by  experts,  are  given  for  the  instruction 
and  information  of  physicians  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  preven- 
tion lies  in  the  control  by  legal  measures  of  the  propagation  of  the 
unlit.  This  view  found  expression  in  the  T-.egislature  last  winter, 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  prevention  of  the 
marriage  of  tlie  mentally  defective.  Such  measures  and  others 
more  radical  which  have  been  suggested  require  most  careful 
consideration.  The  bill  in  question  did  not,  however,  become  a 
law,  and  the  proposition  still  remains  a  subject  for  thought  and 
discussion. 

Ill  coiioliision  your  committee  would  add  that  while  much  in 
all  problems  relating  to  the  mentally  defective  must  be  left  to  the 
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workers  in  the  sjxKjial  fields,  the  success  of  the  work  must  depend, 
to  a  great  extent,  npon  the  intelligence  and  interest  of  the  public, 
expressed  through  the  Legislature  and  government  officers.  There 
is  reuFon  to  Ik?  gratified  and  proud  for  what  has  thus  far  been 
accomplished.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  which  your  continued 
active  interest  and  support  are  needed. 

Chairman  Russell  (continuing) :  If  Dr.  Christian,  of 
Elmira,  is  in  the  hall  will  he  please  come  to  the  platform. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  entitled  "  Mental  Defect  and 
Crime."  This  paper  will  be  read  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Lamb. 

Mextal  Defect  and  Ckime,  by  Dr.  Robebt  B.  Lamb,  Supebin- 

TENDENT     OF     THE     MaTTEAWAN     StATE     HoSPITAL     FOB     TUB 

Criminal  Insane. 

On  reviewing  the  work  of  previous  similar  conferences  held  in 
this  State,  I  found  that  the  topics  discussed  had  been  presented 
and  handled  cliicfly  by  laymen  interested  in  sociological  work,  by 
I^rofessioiial  sociologit^ts  and  l)y  medical  men  officially  connected 
with  pul)lic  institutions.  At  tlie  outset  you  will  perceive  me  as 
placed  between  two  fires,  on  one  hand  fearing  to  be  too  technical 
lest  I  ofTend  the  lay  workers,  on  the  other  hand  desiring  to  be 
technical  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  my  medical  brethren. 

The  common  ground  on  which  laymen  and  medical  men  here 
meet  readily  serves  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  mixed  paper 
offered.  It  is  commonly  understood  by  most  of  us  that  the  term 
**  mental  defect "  may  be  applied  chiefly  to  such  persons  as  may 
properly  be  classed  outside  of  three  great  groups.  The  first  group, 
which  contains  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  humanity,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  will  classify  as  normal.  In  it  we  may 
place  all  persons  not  otherwise  classed.  The  second  group  may 
contain  all  who  at  the  time  have  been  classified  as  normal,  but 
who  now  suffer  from  recognized  mental  disease;  the  disease 
appearing  after  a  normal  mental  condition  has  been  maintained 
for  a  numl)er  of  years  and  where  congenital  mental  weakness  has 
never  been  shown.  In  group  three  we  place  all  recognized  idiots. 
To  summarize,  we  have  the  normal  mind,  the  diseased  mind  and 
no  mind  at  all.     It  is  outside  of  these  three  classes  that  we  must 
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place  those  whom. we  consider  as  suflFering  from  mental  defect, 
and  in  whom  brain  development  has  been  delayed  or  faulty. 
Formerly  it  was  common  practice  to  make  no  distinction  between 
the  terms  "^  idiot "  and  "  imbecile."  '  The  words  are  defined 
s}Tioiiviiioiisly  in  some  dictionaries  of  to-day.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  so  consider  these  terms.  While  it  is  true  that  both  idiots 
and  imbeciles  have  brains  which  are  not  properly  developed,  it  is 
equally  true  tfiat  the  brain  of  the  idiot  stopped  development  prac- 
tically at  birth.  The  imbecile,  on  the  other  hand,  had  continued 
brain  gi'owth  to  adolescence  though  his  degree  of  mental  attain- 
ment falls  far  short  of  that  shown  by  the  average  person.  All  this 
has  little  practical  bearing,  but  it  would  seem  best  to  define  basic 
I)oinfs  before  proceeding  further.  Since  idiots  are  not  commonly 
permitted  siiificient  liberty  to  commit  numerous  crimes  and  be 
classed  as  criminals,  it  is  with  the  fourth  or  imbecile  class  that 
we  shall  have  to  deal.  It  is  fairly  well  recognized  among  crimi- 
nologists that  those  of  the  defective  type  commonly  accepted  as 
criminal,  may  inherit  first,  a  criminal  tendency;  second, 
neurotic,  ill-balanced  mental  organization,  either  of  which,  if  the 
individual  be  subjected  to  neglect  and  privation  during  childhood, 
may  lead  to  his  breakdown  at  or  before  adolescence.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  criminal  tendency  was  developed  rather  than 
inherited,  yet  I  have  seen  some  instances  where  the  inherited  trait 
asserted,  itself  in  spite  of  training  in  better  directions.  It  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  we  have  not  at  .our  disposal  reliable 
statistics  showing  an  estimate  of  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  men 
and  women  admitted  to  the  prisons  of  the  State.  There  are  such 
records  made  at  the  Elmira  Eeformatory.  But  the  population 
there  is  largely  of  minors.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  if  these 
records  are  properly  applicable  to  men  past  adolescence,  since  the 
immature  youth  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  exhibit  either  mental 
or  moral  sensibility  in  the  same  degree  as  is  shown  by  the  matured 
adult.  Because  of  this  lack  of  record,  w^e  are  unable  to  get  even 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  mental  or  moral  status  of  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons. 

Since  commencing  this  paper,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  request 
from  the  proper  authorities  that  record  of  these  facts  be  incois 
porated  as  part  of  the  usual  prison  records.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  suggested  that  the  record  be  made  at  the  end  of  such  prisoner's 
sentence  rather  than  at  the  commencement  of  it.  The  prisoner'B 
daily  life  for  his  period  of  confinement  would  then  fumish  far 
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1)otter  information  of  the  required  nature  than  any  self-'made 
statement  perfunctorily  entered  on  his  admission  to  prison.  If 
we  shall  obtain  these  records  in  the  course  of  a  fewyearSi  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of  an  aceurate  guide  to  the  proportion  of  real 
mental  defectives  existing  among  convicts,  and  shall  be  in  position 
to  make  valuable  deductions  therefrom.  If  a  tribunal  before  which 
a  prisoner  was  brought  had  a  carefully  made  analysis  of  the 
offender's  capacity,  both  mental  and  otherwise,  you  can  all  see 
how  much  more  equitably  both  prisoner  and  society  would  be 
treated.  We  do  know  that  approximately  one  per  cient.  of  the 
school  population  are  wholly  unable  to  acquire  an  elementary 
education.  We  know,  too,  that  approximately  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
prison  population  have  no  elementary  learning.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  tenth  of  the  prisoners  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire this  rudimentary  learning,  but  the  supposition  must  be  that 
the  opportunity  therefor  had  never  been  presented.  Just  what 
the  proportion  not  amenable  to  instruction  is,  we  shall  know  as 
soon  as  the  schools  now  established  in  the  prisons  shall  have 
continued  work  for  a  few  years.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
defective  in.  the  ])ris(m  schools  will  outnTimber  those  of  the  common 
school  at  least  five  to  one.  Nor  is  it  my  belief  that  the  exact 
proportions  shall  be  represented  by  these  figures,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  instructor  in  the  prison  school  shov/s  the  patienoe 
with  his  adult  students  that  the  extra-mural  teacher  shows  to  his 
younger  pu])ils.  Inability  to  obtain  the  desired  information  at 
the  prisons  must  serve  as  my  explanation  for  presenting  the  records 
of  our  own  hos])ital  in  order  to  get  at  the  percentage  of  mental 
defectives  found  in  the  criminal  class.  After  making  a  complete 
list  of  the  recent  admissions  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  and 
considering  each  case  sc])arately  and  individually  by  itself,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  apj)roximately  from  forty  to  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  our  yearly  a<lmissions  show  marked  signs  of  mental 
defect  and  are  practically  imbeciles  of  various  grades.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  attitude  of  the  populace  toward  the  criminal  who 
makes  the  i)lea  of  insanitv  or  imbecility  his  chief  defense.  The 
laity  commonly  su]>}>ose  that  this  is  done  so  that  the  prisoner  may 
escape  with  light  punishment,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
not  at  all  insane  or  incom])etent.  But  if  the  lunatics  committed 
to  the  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals  are  followed  and  comparison 
is  made  to  an  equal  number  of  men  sent  to  prisons,  penitentiaries 
or  refonnatories  for  similar  ofl'enses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
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period  of  confinement  is  longer  in  the  lunatic  hospital  than  in  the 
prison,  penitentiary  or  reformatory.  Within  the  past  ten  years, 
more  than  600  adjudged  lunatics  have  been  committed  by  the 
courts  of  New  York  State  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane. 
In  all  that  number  only  three  cases  have  been  seen  where  insanity 
was  not  plainly  apparent  and  demonstrable  —  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  an  ordinary  layman.  The  fallacy  of  the  common  be- 
lief that  the  plea  of  insanity  conduces  to  a  short  sentence,  and  that 
it  is  a  false  plea  is  not,  therefore,  supported  by  figures  readily 
available  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  make  inquiry  for  them. 
Quite  to  the  contrary  are  numerous  instances  in  which  grave  in- 
justice is  done  to  both  society  and  the  prisoner  by  committing  him 
to  a  prison  or  reformatory  when  his  mental  processes  are  so  de- 
fective or  deranged  as  to  preclude  his  getting  on  in  either  institu- 
tion. In  my  annual  report  for  1904  I  make  mention  of  three 
cases,  two  of  whom  died  during  the  year.  With  your  consent  1 
v/ill  quote  it: 

"  Two  of  the  three  deaths  were  due  to  general  paresis.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  two  deceased  patients  came  with 
a  third  patient,  all  being  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  same  day 
and  from  the  same  institution,  that  two  are  now  dead,  and  the 
third  patient  is  seriously  ill,  from  the  same  disorder.  Last  of  all, 
but  equally  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
sufficient  of  their  histories  previous  to  their  convictions,  to  fully 
justify  the  belief  that  their  criminal  acts  were  nothing  more  or 
less  than  manifestation  of  incipient  mental  disease,  the  presence  of 
which  was  not  suspected  by  the  tribunal  before  which  trial  took 
place." 

If  sent  to  a  reformatory,  the  imbecile  is  actually  discriminated 
against  in  that  he,  though  a  primary  offender,  must  scrs^e  the 
maximum  sentence  simply  because  of  his  inability  to  meet  the 
intellectual  standard  required  for  a  parole.  The  reformatory 
suffers,  too,  since  an  aggregation  of  defectives  clogs  its  routine, 
impairs  its  efficiency  and  belittles  its  purpose.  In  one  single  year 
there  were  transferred  from  the  reformatory  seventy-eight  patients 
classified  as  insane.  Of  this  number  twenty-eight  were  undoubt- 
edly imbeciles  and  two  were  of  such  defective  mental  endowment 
that  they  might  properly  be  classed  as  unteachable  idiots.  Every 
year  it  is  necessary  to  send  from  the  reformatories  certain  youth- 
ful offenders  who  give  way  under  the  steady  discipline  of  these 
institutions.     When  admitted  to  the  hospital  they  are  genuine 
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lunatics.  But  in  a  month's  time,  under  more  simple  routine,  they 
recover  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion. If  they  could  maintain  the  same  mental  poise  shown  in  tho 
hospital  they  could  get  on  in  the  reformatory.  But  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hospital  know  from  experience  that  a  return  to  the 
reformatory  means  a  return  to  insanity.  At  the  reformatory  then 
they  are  not  fit  for  the  reformatory.  At  tlie  hospital  they  are  not 
fit  for  the  hospital.  Just  what  to  do  with  them  is  a  question  thus 
far  remaining  unanswered.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  sent- 
encing of  these  youths  to  the  reformatory  was  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  imbecile  of  the 
higher  type  and  tlie  sane  individual  is  not  easily  established.  The 
superficial  examination  which  the  prisoner  is  subjected  to  in  the 
jail  rarely  is  suflicicnt  to  demonstrate.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  the  court  to  make  searching  and  thorough  investigation  concern- 
ing the  prisoner,  but  this  privilege*  is  seldom  used  in  the  degree 
necessary  to  establish  the  mental  status  of  the  culprit  brought 
before  it. 

There  is  in  the  Dannomora  State  Ilospita],  a  negro  who  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degi'ee.  A  commission  had  ex- 
amined liiin  and  reported  him  as  nearly  akin  to  an  idiot,  but  re- 
sponsible for  his  crime.  The  Governor  of  the  State  however,  did 
not  think  that  he  could  be  nearly  an  idiot  and  responsible  for  any 
act,  criminal  or  otherwise,  so  he  commuted  his  sentence  to  life 
im])risonnient. 

Tho  man  had  some  intelligence,  but  more  cunning.  He  would 
joke,  answer  questions  readily,  execute  small  errands  and  give 
oili(»r  siiiiis  of  reason.  His  facial  exj)rc'Ssioii  was  bright,  and  his 
conntenaiifo  smiling  enougli  to  deceive  any  one  as  to  his  true 
mental  rapacMty. 

Vet  one  of  my  assistants  labored  fruitlessly  for  months  trying 
to  teach  liim  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day;  another  tried  him  at 
arithmetic  but  was  unable  to  get  him  so  that  he  could  count  the 
finjrers  on  his  two  hands  with  anv  certaintv. 

lie  perforined  ])orter's  work  about  the  hos^pital.  !Many  visitors 
saw  him  and  commented  on  his  smart  ajjj^oaranr'e.  They  ques- 
tioned his  sanity.  Hut  wo  know  that  his  mind  was  infantile  and 
undeveloped  while  his  body  had  attained  ])roper  i>roportions. 
Failure  to  consider  him  as  other  than  an  imboeile  would  be  im- 
possible after  a  little  obsen-ation  and  questioning. 
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From  this  district  during  the  year  just  past,  two  noticeable 
cases  were  committed  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  one  male 
and  onfe  female.  The  male  prisoner  was  interrogated  and  exam- 
ined by  the  presiding  magistrate.  Investigation  showed  mental 
faculties  that  were  so  elementary  that  he  who  appeared  as  a  grown 
man  could  not  realize  that  his  own  motlier  must  necessarily  be 
older  thau  ho  was  himself.  lie  could  not  tell  his  own  age  but 
"thought''  it  was  thirty-seven.  When  asked  the  mother's  age 
said  it  was  thirty  and  could  not  see  the  absurdity  of  his  reply. 
His  history  was  that  of  a  roamer  about  the  country  doipg  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  and  suffering  much  privation.  He  was  the 
ready  butt  for  jokers  and  was  once  committed  to  jail  for  striking 
one  of  his  annoyers.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Ehiiira  Reformatory  but  was  unable  to  benefit  by  the  instruction 
there.  Later,  he  served  time  at  Clinton  Prison.  At  both  these 
times  it  is  not  likely  that  his  mental  condition  differed  materially 
from  that  shown  on  admission  to  the  hospital.  Within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  his  commitment,  effort  was  made  to  secure  his  dis- 
charge. To  us  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  no  great  gain  can  come 
to  him.  He  is  so  weak  and  simple-minded  that  any  treatment 
must  prove  unavailing.  As  a  free  man  his  existence  was  pre- 
carious. Society,  too,  was  in  constant  danger  of  his  foolish  acts. 
As  an  adjudged  lunatic,  he  is  comfortably  housed  and  fed  and 
docs  sufficient  work  to  more  than  maintain  himself  in  the  institu- 
tion. J>y  his  confinement  the  State  stops  the  propagation  of  his 
kind  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  female  patient, 
three  of  her  progeny  are  likely  to  become  Slate  charges  at  some 
future  time,  though  the  patient  in  quevStion  is  but  twenty-three 
years  oVl  now.  From  her  general  appearance,  one  would  gain  no 
idea  of  her  mental  condition.  Her  history  shows  that  from  the 
time  she  was  sixteen  she  has  been  wholly  bad.  She  has  married 
three  times  and  each  husband  was  living  when  she  took  another. 
Then*  are  distinct  histories  of  two  attacks  of  insanity.  Yet  re- 
(M'litly  a  learned  member  of  the  legal  profession  asserted  that  she 
was  )>erf(ctly  sane  and  announcement  was  made  that  proceedings 
\v«»iild  be  ln-onght  tending  toward  her  r(»leas(». 

Tlie  liistories  of  the  two  cases  just  cited  arc  typical  of  mental 
enfcchlcniont.  Tlie  ininiaturity  of  mind  is  not  shown  except  by 
careful  examination  by  competent  observers.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  one  of  the  large  counties 
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of  this  State  to  examine  a  youth  accused  of  murder  and  who  would 
be  classified  with  the  two  cases  just  mentioned: 

"  We  find  and  report  to  the  court  that  the  prisoner  was  bom 
on  a  farm  twonty-oue  years  ago,  that  he  lived  and  worked  on  a 
farm  irroiriilarly  from  the  ago  of  six  or  seven  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Tliat  lie  made  little  or  no  progress  in  his  studies  and  was 
backward  in  liis  developmcut  and  growth.  That  he  had  sufficient 
intelligence  to  perform  farm  work.  That  he  is  a  person  of  in- 
ferior mental  capacity  and  moral  sensibility,  being  below  the 
average  person  of  like  circumstances  and  equal  advantages  in  both 
respects.  That  he  is  a  person  of  weak  will  and  easily  led  or 
influenced  by  others  and  without  sufficient  will  power  or  mind  of 
his  own  to  long  resist  suggestion  or  persuasion  from  one  stronger 
than  himself." 

Despite  the  above  report,  the  commission  found  that  the  pris- 
oner had  reasoning  power  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  and  re[)orted  him  as  responsible  for  his  crime.  The 
court,  knowing  full  well  the  nature  of  the  case,  on  hearing  the 
report  of  the  commission,  accepted  the  plea  of  manslaughter  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  prison.  What  shall 
be  the  result  ?  The  boy,  for  he  is  but  a  boy  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance, enters  prison  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Less  the  usual 
commutation  for  good  behavior,  his  sentence  will  be  practically 
ten  years.  At  tliirty-one  years  of  age  he  will  go  into  the  world 
affain.  Will  he  bo  a  loss  serious  menace  to  the  safety  of  life  than 
when  he  entorod  prison  ?  Will  the  judge  that  tried  and  sentenced 
him  bo  more  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  acts  because 
of  the  incarceration  suffered  at  his  hands?  Shall  the  prisoner 
have  gained  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  while  in  prison? 
Shall  liis  years  of  ])onal  servitude  compensate  for  the  life  of  his 
victim  or  in  any  sense  promise  society  immunity  from  a  repetition 
of  his  crime?  Shall  any  one  presume  to  say  that  his  mind  has 
gained  in  firmness  and  vigor  by  contact  with  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  criminals?  His  history  has  shown  that  he  gained  noth- 
ing while  he  was  at  school.  If  he  could  not  gain  under  favorable 
auspices,  it  is  scarcoly  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  could  gain 
under  the  inflnr'nce  of  a  jirison  onvironniont,  never  to  be  com- 
mended to  a  youth  even  if  he  bo  slow  of  percept  ion  and  a  dullard 
if  compared  to  tho  normal. 

The  crimes  comniitlod  by  those  niontal  dofoctivos  are,  as  a  rule, 
those  of  minor  degree,  to  wliii'li,  however,  there  is  occasional  ex- 


ception.  On  looking  up  our  record  we  find  that  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  were  crimes  against  property  and  peace  while  only  thirteen 
per  cent,  were  directed  against  the  person.  If  comparison  is  made 
with  the  crimes  committed  by  our  non-imbecilic  patients  we  find 
a  startling  difference.  Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
eased type  classed  in  our  classification  as  class  two  are  charged 
with  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  person.  The  State  at 
this  time  offers  rather  inadequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  males 
of  the  defective  class.  The  requirements  of  the  reformatory  are 
too  high.  The  requirements  of  the  hospital,  too  low.  It  is  on  a 
medium  place  that  this  problem  must  be  met.  The  new  reform- 
atory opened  at  Napanoch  may  suggest  a  satisfactory  solution. 
It  would  be  quite  practicable  to  there  establish  grades  for  teach- 
ing manual. trades,  the  successful  learning  of  which,  with  good 
conduct,  would  be  the  only  requirements  exacted.  The  matter 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  ^ome  experiment,  and 
I  invite  discussion  on  this  particular  point.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  regular  life  of  an  institution  has  an  important  bear- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  these  defectives.  The  influence,  too,  of 
good  institution  officers  is  wholesome  and  sound.  The  habits  of 
neatness  and  order  exacted  are  almost  unconsciously  acquired. 
Abroad  the  idea  of  placing  these  cases  in  suitable  families  has 
been  suggested  but  in  this  State  the  plan  is  of  doubtful  value.  If 
the  male. offenders  can  be  taught  trades  and  kept  in  custody  or 
under  control  until  the  period  of  adolescence  is  well  passed,  their 
chances  for  gaining  a  livelihood  are  fairly  good.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  more  can  be  accomplished.  In  this  formative 
period,  habits  are  acquired  and  faults  are  corrected  much  more 
easily  than  can  possibly  be  done  at  any  later  period  in  life.  If  we 
would  lessen  the  ranks  of  adult  criminals,  the  saving  must  be  done 
previous  to  their  maturing. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  herein  to  indicate  the  symptomatology 
of  mental  defect.  Neither  have  actual  insanities  been  considered. 
These  omissions  are  purposely  made  so  as  to  avoid  general  enlarge- 
ment of  a  topic  that  may  properly  be  limited.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  summarize  practically  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  present  prison  records  do  not  show  the  percent- 
age of  mental  defectives  found  among  prisoners  and  that  these  rec- 
ords would  be  of  distinct  value. 

Second.  That  the  courts  in  most  instances  make  insufficient  in- 
quiry into  the  mental  capacity  of  the  prisoner  brought  before  them. 
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Third.  That  the  general  personal  appearance  of  the  defective  is 
no  guide  to  his  degree  of  mental  development 

Fourth.  That  it  is  necessary  lo  continuously  confine  the  mental 
defective  who  has  shown  dangerous  or  criminartendencies. 

Fifth.  That  the  requirements  of  any  confining  institution  must 
be  largely  manual  and  proportionate  to  the  mental  capacity  of  its 
inmates. 

CiiAiiiMx\N  Russell:  Is  Dr.  Christian,  of  Elmira,  in  the  hall? 
It  was  expected  that  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Lamb's  paper  would  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Christian,  physician  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  present. 

The  Committee  has  also  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  one  speak  in  reference  to  mental  defects  in  bad  and  in- 
corrigible children.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  presented 
by  Colonel  Moulthrop,  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows:  What  were  those  commissions  com- 
posed of  that  made  this  report  in  regard  to  the  imbecility  of  the 
children  while  retaining  their  responsibility?  Were  there  any 
medical  men  there? 

Dr.  Lamb:  It  was  composed  of  one  medical  man,  two  laymen 
and  one  lawyer. 

Dr.  Barrows:  How  can  the  latter  be  safeguarded  before  the 
courts  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  special  connnission  of  doctors  who 
arc  ('xj)erts  in  (loalinii:  with  these  eases,  or  would  he  suggest  some 
sj)ecial  institution  {or  oljservation  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  the 
simple  fact  being  known  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  in  society,  put- 
ting them  out  of  society  until  they  determine  their  specific  gravity, 
so  to  speak,  that  is,  their  fit  place  in  society? 

Dr.  Lamk  :  I  think  Dr.  Barrows'  question  is  pretty  clearly  an- 
swered by  the  report  of  the  Commission  itself.  How  our  court 
could  entertain  a  report  such  as  that  Commission  made  and  still 
hold  that  man  to  be  responsible,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive. 

Chairman  Russell:  We  will  now  hear  Col.  ^loulthrop. 

Col.  Moultiirop:  In  continuing  the  discussion  of  the  admira- 
ble paper  by  Dr.  Lamb,  practically  covering  the  ground  and  fol- 
lowing the  professional  expert  right  in  the  practical  field,  I  find 
myself  in  a  position  to  browse  around  somewhat. 

The  fine  distinction  drawn  between  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  in- 
teresting to  one  who  has  heretofore  considered  the  terms  synony- 
mous.    Taking  the  doctor's  definition,  that  the  imbecile's  brain 
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continues  to  grow  to  adolescence,  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  faces  this  phase  of  the  problem.  Fortunately  such  instances 
are  rarely  met  with. 

Whether  the  criminal  tendencies  of  juveniles  that  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  teacher  are  inherited,  would  require  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  ancestral  line  back  three  or  four  generations 
than  could  be  obtained  by  a  teacher. 

A  neurotic  ill-balanced  mental  organization  which,  if  the  un- 
fortunate be  subjected  to  neglect  and  privation  during  childhood, 
will,  as  the  doctor  well  says,  develop  criminal  tendencies.  It  is 
this  developed  tendency  to  do  wrong  that  the  teacher  has  most  to 
do  with.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  stated  by  the  doctor 
showing  the  difference  between  the  estimated  number  from  the 
population  unable  to  acquire  the  elements  of  an  education,  and 
the  percentage  of  convicted  criminals  who  have  no  elementary  edu- 
cation. Have  our  common  schools  been  negligent  in  not  reaching 
the  nine-tenths  that  could  have  been  reached  ?  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  opportunities  had  not  been  properly  presented, 
and  the  problem  as  we  study  it  becomes  more  interesting. 

Dr.  Lamb  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  patience  shown 
by  instructors  in  prison  schools.  One  without  an  unlimited  stock 
of  patience  should  not  be  employed.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools 
lacking  in  patience  soon  learn  that  their  services  are  no  longer 
required. 

The  doctor's  statement  that  youthful  offenders  transferred  from 
reformatories  soon  recover  their  normal  conditions,  with  the  rea- 
sons given  therefor,  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  a  medical 
school,  removed  far  enough  from  the  prison  and  just  so  far  from 
past  environment  as  to  grow  a  normal  activity  and  mind. 

The  plea  for  a  searching,  thorough  examination  of  all  youthful 
criminals,  would  seem  to  be  the  great  need  of  the  hour. 

Rather  than  force  a  pupil  with  a  vicious  mental  defect,  leave 
him  alone,  under  the  influence  of  good  surroundings,  imtil  he 
learns  to  act  for  the  better  part.  Requiring  him  to  do  does  not  lead 
to  his  adoption  of  foreign  ideas.  His  sympathies  being  undevel- 
oped will  grow"  more  normally  by  imitation  than  by  compulsion. 
Only  when  they  look  upon  law  as  their  own  do  they  feel  the  obliga- 
tion to  control  themselves  in  order  to  obey  it.  Law  should  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  coming  from  the  outside  and  maintained  by 
compulsion.  He  will  never  appreciate  good  advice  until  he  has 
found  out  his  own  weakness. 
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The  defective  child  is  a  fine  field  for  the  play  of  the  teacher's 
skill.  What  I  would  insist  upon  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand is  that  in  the  mentally  defective,  physical  organism  should  be 
given  as  careful  attention  as  the  mental.  The  skilled  physician  is 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  our  school  work.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  work  in  conjunction  with  a  physician's  directions  re- 
garding a  plivsii-al  or  ujental  defect,  has  no  place  in  a  school  room. 
Teachers  may  have  special  training  in  the  subjects  they  have  to 
teach  to  normal  children,  but  they  need  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  experts  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  defects.  It  is 
not  possible  for  teachers  to  obtain  such  knowledge  from  reading 
alone.    Experience,  with  careful  study,  can  perfect  the  teacher. 

The  treatment  of  most  juvenile  offenders  should  be  preventive, 
and  prevention  that  is  education.  To  train  the  reason,  to  teach 
self-control,  ])roper  care  and  self-respect  for  the  body,  and  the 
higher  morality  that  will  enable  him  to  pass  through  either  a  quiet 
or  strenuous  life  —  this  is  when  education  is  prevention. 

A  school  might  j)roperly  be  called  an  *'  Educational  Sanita- 
rium''  for  children  requiring  special  instruction,  and  should  be 
conducted  on  a  ])urely  scientific  basis,  w-ith  the  co-operation  of 
physicians,  ])syclio]ogists,  educators  and  trained  nurses.  They 
shouM  be  educated  as  individuals,  not  as  aliens,  as  Miss  Campbell 
savs,  "  not  in  seijjreijjated  airirrei^ations." 

Knowinir  theorc'tically  the  ])e(Miliarities  of  abnormal  children  is 
a  vastly  <liiT(reiit  ])ro])()sition  from  being  *' up  against  the  real 
thing."     Clinical  exjx'rience  is  a  requisite. 

There  is  MM  doiil)!  that  much  crime  is  due  to  disease  —  that 
it  is  almost  a  certain  symptom  of  disease.  Disease  causing  crime 
is  itself  frciiucntly  the  result  of  crime,  or  what  may  be  called  crimi- 
nal ignorance. 

Look  at  it  which  way  we  may,  intimate  relationship  between 
physical  conditions  an<l  mental  ability  or  character  is  apparent 
In  the  study  of  children  we  find  that  most  wrong-doing  that  in 
adult  age  we  call  crime  is  due  to  a  perverted  or  diseased  mind. 

The  relationshi])  between  physical  conditions  and  mental  ability 
is  always  interesting  to  the  observing  teacher.  The  atypical  child 
needs  more  carefid  study  and  treatment  than  the  normal,  because 
he  is  devoid  of  a  typical  character. 

To  inspire  a  youth  with  high  ideals  is  to  furnish  him  with  the 
beet  possible  mental  treatment 
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Our  experience  has  been  that  the  game  of  basket  ball  with  an 
intelligent,  strong  umpire,  to  whom  boys  may  look  for  justice  im- 
partial, is  one  of  the  best  prescriptions  for  a  boy  that  has  dishonest 
tendencies.  Instances  have  come  under  our  observation  where  a 
marvelous  change  had  been  effected  in  one  year;  and  were  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  I  would  have  all  men  having  charge  of  so-called 
juvenile  delinquents,  experts  in  moral  and  physical  culture,  plac- 
ing equal  emphasis  on  those  qualifications. 

A  writer  has  said  that  character  may  be  formed  by  physical 
activity.  It  is  rare  that  I  find  a  pupil  falling  behind  his  grade, 
that  the  cause  cannot  be  said  to  be  physical. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  youth  lives  and  does,  so  he 
will  become. 

Keep  them  as  near  nature  as  possible.  Pure  air,  sunshine,  trees 
and  birds  are  strong  factors  in  moral  and  physical  development. 
The  record  of  arrest  of  juveniles  in  a  certain  precinct,  shows  a 
decrease  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  the  year  after  the  location  of  a 
recreation  center  by  our  Playground  League  in  that  district 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Chairman  Russell:  There  is  a  very  short  time  left  for  gen- 
eral discussion  and  if  there  is  any  one  wishing  to  say  anything,  we 
have  a  few  minutes  in  which  he  can  talk.  If  not  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  paper. 

Mr.  Charles  McLouth  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Russell  and  its  relation  to  a 
paper  read  last  night  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Hebberd.  I  am  and 
have  been  for  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  and  I  have  been  for  many  years  the  President  of  that 
Board. 

In  the  very  intelligent  paper  by  Dr.  Russell  a  single  inad- 
vertence was  allowed  to  creep.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
capacity  of  the  asylum  at  Newark  for  women  was  650.  It  is  not 
G50,  it  is  617,  and  582  is  the  entire  capacity  of  the  dormitories 
of  the  asylum,  because  the  hospital  wards  must  not  be  used  for 
inmates  except  as  they  are  sick.  We  have,  as  indicated  by  the 
paper,  and  it  was  stated  by  Commissioner  Hebberd  last  night,  a 
very  much  larger  number  than  we  can  accommodate.  I  have  in 
my  hands  now  forty  unacted  upon  applications,  and  not  one  of 
those  applications  is  less  than  from  six  months  to  two  days  old. 
We  receive  them  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  as  fast  as  an  opportunity 
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is  given ;  and  here  from  all  over  the  various  oonntieB  of  the  State 
are  forty  applications  resting  in  my  hands  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  the  various  counties  are  clamoring  to 
know  why  we  do  not  act  on  their  applications.  "  Why  don't  you 
take  this  person  who  is  giving  us  so  much  trouble  into  your 
institution  ? " 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hebberd  last  night  covers  the 
ground.  He  says  the  appropriations  do  not  cover  the  ground, 
and  he  says  the  legislators  are  afraid  to  make  these  appropria- 
tions and  go  home  and  face  their  constituents.  But  that  states 
the  result,  it  does  not  state  the  remedy;  and  when  Dr.  Russell 
puts  the  defective  of  the  State  into  three  classes  and  numbers 
them  by  the  thousands,  I  say  one  of  the  classes  which  he  names, 
the  feeble-minded  women,  are  by  far  the  most  important  class 
for  the  State  to  provide  for,  because  in  the  care  of  the  defective 
feeble-minded  women  rests  more  of  the  taxation  and  more  of  the 
expense,  and  more  of  the  labor  and  care  of  the  State  than  in  any 
other  class  that  can  be  named. 

This  is  the  remedy :  It  is  easy  enough  to  state  the  result,  but  I 
can  state  the  remedy,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  care  to  have  me  state 
it.  I  can  state  it  as  my  opinion,  and  also  as  a  fact,  for  it  is  both. 
The  remedy  is  first,  adequate  appropriations  by  the  State,  and 
second,  in  having  less  centralized  power  in  Albany;  and  third, 
giving  to  the  managers  of  these  various  institutions  the  power  to 
manage,  holding  them  to  any  rigid  responsibility  you  please,  no 
matter  how  rigid,  but  if  you  make  them  managers,  why  let  them 
manage. 

You  cannot  carry  on  the  charities  of  this  State  by  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  discredited  politicians,  the  charities  of  this 
State  have  got  to  be  carried  on  by  individuals  who  will  give  their 
time,  their  care,  their  labor  and  their  anxiety  to  these  charities, 
and  give  these  unaided,  and  not  for  salaries. 

ChaiiCman  Russell  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will 
now  proceed  with  the  next  paper.  The  subject  is,  "  The  Belation 
of  Immigration  to  the  Prevalence  of  Insanity  in  New  York 
State,"  and  it  is  to  be  presented  bv  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon, 
Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 
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"  The   Relation   of   Immigbation    to   the   Pbbvalenos  of 
Insanity  in  Xew  York  State,"  by  Thomas  W.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Whatever  evils  lie  in 
immigration  will  make  their  most  marked  impression  upon  New 
York.  It  is  inevitable,  with  the  chief  port  of  entry  within  its 
borders,  that  New  York  should  become  the  destination  of  those 
immigrants  of  too  faint  courage,  defective  physical  and  mental 
equipment  or  scanty  means  to  carry  them  farther  into  the  new 
world  than  through  its  gateway.  The  great  colonies  of  aliens  in 
the  city  of  New  York  assure  the  dependent  .immigrant  of  the 
support  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  so,  although  this  State 
receives  but  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  immigration  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  destination  of  more  than  seventy  per  cent, 
of  immigrants  who  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  upon  their 
arrival  at  Ellis  Island,  certified  by  the  medical  officers  as  having 
defects  or  diseases  rendering  them  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  or  are  held  for  other  causes  by  the  immigration  inspectors 
for  special  inquiry  into  their  right  to  land. 

This  fact  gives  the  people  of  New  York  a  very  particular 
interest  in  immigration,  and  led  to  this  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  immigration  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity. 

In  1875,  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  whole  population  of  this 
state  was  one  in  675;  in  1905  it  was  one  to  294.  If  immi- 
gration has  played  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  this 
result  it  is  desirable  to  learn  what  that  part  has  been,  and  if,  at  the 
present  time,  large  numbers  of  insane  or  mentally  defective 
immigrants  are  gaining  admission  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
essential  that  the  facts  should  be  investigated,  for  the  increment 
to  our  population  from  this  source  at  least  is  within  our  own 
control. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  then,  to  consider  briefly  the  proportion 
of  natives  of  other  lands  in  our  great  aggregations  of  insane,  to 
make  some  observations  upon  the  insane  immigrants  detected  at 
Ellis  ThIuikI,  aivl  then  to  review  for  a  moment  what  t\\e  Federal 
government  is  doing  and  is  planning  to  do  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  additional  numbers  of  the  insane  and  mentally  defective. 

The  last  censuses  have  made  it  very  apparent  that  an  enormous 
disproportion  exists  between  the  number  of  patients  of  foreign 
birth  in  our  institutions  for  the  insane  and  the  foreign-bom 
population  of  the  United  States.     In  1890,  one  in  388  of  the 
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whole  ])Oi)nlation  of  the  United  States  was  in  such  an  institution, 
one  in  765  of  the  native  population,  and  one  in  256  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population.  January  1,  1904,  the  foreign-bom  insane  in 
the  United  States  were  31.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  insane  in  institu- 
tions, ^^hile  but  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  of 
foreign  birth.  Although  the  number  of  children,  not  subject  to 
mental  diseases  is  greater  in  the  native  than  in  the  foreign-bom 
population,  correction  for  this  condition  by  the  elimination  of  all 
below  the  age  of  twenty  in  both  divisions  of  the  population  reduces 
very  slightly  the  marked  disparity. 

In  the  State  of  Uew  York,  September  30,  1905,  one  in  190  of 
the  foreign-bom,  and  one  in  363  of  the  native  population  was  in 
an  institution  for  the  insane.  Of  all  the  admissions  to  the  New 
York  State  hospitals  since  October  1,  1888,  48.4  per  cent,  were 
of  foreign  birth,  although  the  foreign-bom  have  never  exceeded 
tweuty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

These  statistics  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  immigration  of 
the  past  has  contributed  most  heavily  and  quite  disproportion- 
ately to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  this  State.  But  Germans, 
Irishmen,  Englishmen  and  Scandinavians,  who  came  in  such  large 
numbers  twenty  years  ago,  no  longer  play  an  important  part  in 
immigration  and  the  "  new  immigration,"  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called,  is  led  by  Slavs,  Hebrews  and  Italians.  From  .5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1890,  the  volume 
of  immigration  has  grown  to  1.2  per  cent,  in  1905.  What  is  to 
be  the  eil'ect  upon  the  prevalence  of  insanity  of  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  and  sources  of  immigration  and  of  the 
impressive  increase  in  its  volume  upon  the  increase  of  insanity  ? 

The  question  can  best  be  answered  by  studying  the  later  ad- 
missions of  the  foreign-born  insane.  ^laterial  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation can  be  conveniently  gathered  from  two  groups  of  insane 
aliens,  those  certified  by  tlu^  oiiicers  of  the  marine  hospital  service 
for  insanity  upon  their  arrival  at  Ellis  Island  and  those  deported 
from  ])ul)lic  instil nt ions  for  the  insane. 

One  hundred  consecutive  cases  in  each  group  have  been  selected 
in  order  that  percentages  might  be  appreciated  at  a  glance,  and, 
in  the  tables  which  follow,  frecjuent  comparison  is  made  with 
statistics  collected  in  the  New  York  state  hospitals.  All  cases 
were  those  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 
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This  table  shows  the  ages  of  100  immigrants  certified  at  Ellis 
Island  and  of  100  aliens  deported  from  public  institutions. 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  age  of  100  immigrants  certified  for  insanity  at 
Ellis  Island,  and  100  insane  aliens  deported  from  public  institu- 
tions. 


Aob. 


Under  15  years 
15  to  20  years. , 
20  to  25  years., 
25  to  30  year.q. , 
30  to  35  years. 
36  to  40  years. , 
40  to  50  years. 
50  to  60  years. 
Over  60  years. . 

Average  age .  . . 


Certified 

Deported 
from 

at  Ellis 

Island. 

institutions. 

0 

2 

7 

25 

18 

28 

21 

17 

10 

14 

12 

6 

16 

7 

13 

1 

3 

0 

100 

100 

35.8 

23.2 

The  ^reat  preponderance  of  young  people  among  insane  immi- 
gi*anto  in  recent  years  is  very  striking  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance.  Under  modem  systems  of  care 
the  chronic  and  incurable  insane  tend  to  accumulate  in  institu- 
tions, and  it  has  been  shown  that  their  expectation  of  life  is  not 
less  than  for  sane  people  of  the  same  age.  In  1905  the  average 
age  of  the  patients  admitted  to  the  New  York  State  hospitals  was 
forty  years,  at  which  age  the  nonnal  expectation  of  life  is  twenty- 
six  years.  In  the  insane  aliens,  deported  from  public  institutions 
last  year,  the  average  was  twenty-three  years,  at  which  age  the 
ex])ectation  of  life  is  thirty-eight  years.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  then, 
that  during  the  next  few  years,  from  the  influence  of  immigra- 
tion, the  average  age  of  patients  admitted  to  the  New  York  State 
hospitals  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
insane  to  the  whole  population  will,  in  consequence,  continue 
to  rise. 

The  low  average  age  of  insane  immigrants  is  brought  about  by 
the  small  proportion  of  all  immigrants  more  than  forty-five  years 
of  age  (only  4.3  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  in  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  is  eleven  per  cent.),  and  the 
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unusual  prevalence  among  immigrants  on  this  account  of  a  type 
of  mental  disease  which  has  its  onset  most  often  in  early  life.  In 
the  two  groups  of  cases  of  insanity  in  aliens  under  consideration 
the  type  of  mental  disease  present  in  forty-three  per  cent,  of  cases 
was  dementia  prjccox,  an  early,  progressive  deterioration,  rarely 
curable,  and  arising  most  often  upon  a  basis  of  constitutional 
defect.  The  prevalence  of  this  form  of  insanity  in  all  the  patients 
admitted  to  the  Xew  York  State  hospitals  is  not  more  than  thirty 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nativity  in  the  same  two  groups 
of  cases,  and,  for  comparison,  the  percentage  of  immigrants  from 
each  country  in  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  during  the  fiscal 
year.  The  countries  marked  with  asterisks  furnished  a  number 
of  insane  immigrants  in  excess  of  their  share  in  the  whole  number 
of  arrivals. 

Table  II. 

Showing  the  nativity  of  100  immigrants  certified  for  insanity 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  100  insane  aliens  deported  from  public  institu- 
tions; and,  for  comparison,  the  percentage  of  immigrants  from 
each  of  the  same  countries  in  the  arrivals  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Country. 


Percentage 
of 
arrivals.      I 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Franco,  Including  Corsica 

German  Kmpire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia  and  Finland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

England 

I  reland    

Scotland 

West  Indies 

All  others  and  unascertained 


Total, 


25:4 

.5 

.9 

3.5 

2.0 

28.8 

1.5 

.4 

10.0   t 

.8  I 
3.7  1 
2.6  i 
1.3 
1.0  1 
6.0 


100.0 


Certified 
at  Ellis 
Island. 


12 
0 
4 

12 
1 

12 
0 
1 

17 
1 
0 
0 

13 

19 
4 
1 
3 


100 


Deported 

irom 

institutionB. 


21 

1 
2 
5 
1 

10 
3 
1 

29 
1 
2 
5 
5 

11 
1 
1 
1 


100 


Statistics  for  race  are  not  availuhle  in  any  gjoup  of  insane 
aliens,  except  those  certifiod  at  Ellis  Tslmul,  and  so  the  following 
table  inchides  only  those  cases.  Tlie  percentage  of  immigrants 
of  each  race  in  the  total  luimber  of  arrivals  ia  given  for  compari- 
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son  and  the  races  contributing  more  than  their  share  of  insane 
immigrants  are  marked  by  asterisks. 

Table  III. 

Showing  the  race  of  100  immigrants  certified  for  insanity  at 
Ellis  Island,  and,  for  comparison,  the  percentage  of  immigrants  of 
each  race  in  the  total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Rack  or  People. 


African  (black) 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian  and  Herzegovlnlan 

•English 

Finnish 

•French 

•German 

Greek *. . 

•Hebrew 

•Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Macryar 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Ruth(>nian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

•Scotch 

Slovak 

Turkish 

♦Welsh 

Unascertained  and  all  others 


Certified 
at  Ellis 
Island. 


.4 

1 

1.2 

0 

3.3 

1 

.5 

0 

3.3 

12 

.8 

1 

1.3 

4 

8.1 

12 

2.3 

0 

14.2 

17 

2.4 

IQ 

6.0 

8 

25.1 

0 

4.8 

2 

7.6 

0 

.7 

I 

.7 

0 

3.0 

1 

1.3 

4 

3.9 

4 

.2 

0 

.2 

2 

8.8 

1 

100 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  insane  of  each 
nationality  in  the  whole  number  of  foreign-bom  insane  and  the 
percentage  of  the  natives  of  each  country  in  the  whole  foreign- 
born  population  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  for  this  table 
are  from  the  advance  sheets  of  a  special  report  of  the  census 
bureau  on  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  in  institutions,  whicJi 
were  kindly  furnished  for  use  in  this  paper  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census. 

Tablb  IV. 

Showing  the  percentage  of  the  insane  of  each  country  in  the 
whole  number  of  foreign-bom  insane  in  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  percentage  of  the  natives  of  each  country  in  the  whole 
foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  ratio  of  the 
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insane  of  each  nationality  to  the  whole  number  of  natives  of  that 
country  in  the  United  States. 


OOUNTBT. 


Irdand 

France 

Scandinavia ^ 

Oermanv 

Epgiana  and  Wales 

Hungary  and  Bohemia 

Scotujia 

Russia  and  Poland 

Canada 

Italy 


Percentage 
of  the  whole 

number  of 

foreign  insane 

in  U.  8. 


29.0 
1.2 
11.6 
26.9 
7.0 
2.2 
1.7 
4.4 
6.5 
2.1 


Percentage 

of  whole 

foreign-bom 

population 
of  U.  8. 


13.5 

.8 

8.8 

22.^ 
7.8 
2.5 
1.9 
6.7 
9.8 
4.0 


Ratio  of 

insane  to 

natiTM  of 

same  oountrj 

in  U.  8. 


One  In  131 

One  in  185 
One  in  195 
One  in  211 
One  in  284 
One  in  292 
One  in  293 
One  in  380 
One  in  386 
One  in  439 


Time  will  not  permit  even  the  briefest  analysis  of  the  part 
played  by  individual  races  in  the  production  of  these  ratios.  The 
terrible  prevalence  of  insanity  among  the  Irish  in  this  country, 
the  extreme  susceptibility  to  certain  forms  of  mental  disease 
which  is  shown  by  Hebrews,  the  large  proportion  of  psychoses 
due  to  alcohol  found  among  Scandinavians  and  the  rather  unex- 
pected mental  stability  of  Italians  are  interesting  from  other  than 
medical  points  of  view,  but  it  is  possible  only  to  make  some  com- 
parisons of  the  prevalence  of  insanity  among  the  races  of  the  "  old 
immigration  "  with  its  prevalence  among  those  of  the  immigration 
of  the  present,  in  order  that  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
effects  of  the  fundamental  change  which  has  taken  place. 

This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do.  If  it  were  possible  to  learn 
definitely  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  each  of  the  countries  from 
which  came  the  iininiGjants  of  twenty  years  ago  and  those  of  the 
present  time,  some  comparison  could  be  made  upon  this  basis.  But 
statistics  concerning  the  insane  of  most  foreign  countries  are 
entirely  inadequate  or  unreliable,  and  they  represent  in  many 
instances  the  standards  of  care  which  prevail  rather  than  the 
prevalence  of  mental  disease.  In  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  standards  of  care  are  high  and  public  care 
is  provided  for  practically  all  the  insane,  making  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  insane  quite  reliable,  but  natives  of  each  of  these 
countries  in  the  United  States  show  such  a  different  suscepti- 
bility to  mental  disease  than  at  home  that  comparison  is  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
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Probably  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  an  approximate  estimate 
le  to  arrange  a  table,  showing  the  average  annual  immigration 
from  each  of  the  three  political  divisions  of  Europe,  which  fur- 
nished the  larger  part  of  the  immigration  of  the  period  from  1880 
to  l^c55,  and  the  ratio  of  the  insane  from  each  of  these  countries 
to  the  total  number  of  natives  of  that  coimtry  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  compare  this  with  a  similar  table  for  the  countries 
which  contribute  the  larger  part  of  the  "  new  inunigration "  — 
1900  to  1905.    This  is  done  in  Table  V. 

Table  V. 

Showing  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  the  insane  of  each  nation- 
ality to  the  whole  number  of  natives  of  that  country  in  the  United 
States  for  the  three  countries  which  furnished  the  greater  part  of 
the  "  old  immigration  "  and  the  same  ratio  for  each  of  the  three 
countries  which  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  "  new  immigration." 


The  old  immigration 


.J 


Country  or  Political  Drv'isiON. 


Germanv 

United  Kingdom 
Scandinavia 


Average 

annual 

immigration 

1S80-85. 


174,100 

145.708 

69.665 


Ratio  of 

insane  to 

natives 

in  U.  8. 


One  in  211 
One  in  159 
One  in  195 


• 

Country  or  Political  Division. 

Average 

annual 

immigration 

1900-05. 

Ratio  of 

insane  to 

natives 

in  U.S. 

\ 

Italv 

176,650 
176.514 
122.920 

One  in  439 

The  new  immigration . .  - 

Austria-Hungary 

One  in  292 

Russia 

One  in  S80 

It  seems  from  a  consideration  of  this  table  that  even  the  subeti- 
tiitiou  of  ITohrews,  with  their  remarkable  susceptibility  to 
mental  and  nervous  disease,  has  not  been  sufficiient  to  outweigh  ihe 
effect  of  the  great  numbers  of  insane  accumulated  among  the 
natives  of  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  that  the  surprisingly  small 
proportion  of  Italians  in  the  insane  population  has  effected  an 
actual  rodiicticm  in  the  ratios  of  insanity  among  the  foreign  bam. 
That  such  a  pleasant  conclusion  is  unwarranted  is  evident  when 
it  is  rememl)ered  that  the  immigrants  chosen  to  represent  IIm 
"  new  immigration  "  have  been  in  the  country  only  a  short  time, 
for  it  is  likely  that  when  the  young  Slavs  and  Hebrewa  <st  thfc 
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immigration  of  to-day  have  been  here  long  enou^  to  fall  victims 
to  the  insanities  of  advanced  age  with  the  frequency  with  which 
it  has  been  shown  that  they  develop  those  of  adolescence,  the 
statistics  will  be  very  different. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  comparison  between 
ratios  of  insanity  in  the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new  '*  immigrations  it 
is  not  difEciilt  to  show  that,  even  with  lesser  ratios  of  insanity  in 
the  ^'  new  immigration  "  the  increase  in  its  volume  assures  us  that 
the  influence  of  immigration  upon  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in 
this  State  will  be  more  adverse  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  unless  energetic  and  successful  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

It  is  disquieting  to  learn  that,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be 
about  the  relative  prevalence  of  insanity  in  the  races  of  the 
immigration  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  there  is  no  such  uncer- 
tainty about  the  proportion  of  idiots  and  other  mental  defectives. 
The  following  table  sliows  the  race  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  other 
mental  defectives  certified  at  Ellis  Island  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  for  comparison  the  percentage  of  each  race  in  the  total 
number  of  arrivals. 

Table  VI. 

Showing  the  race  of  100  immigrants  certified  at  Ellis  Island 
for  idiocy  (53),  imbecility  (13),  and  other  mental  defects  (34)  ; 
and,  for  comparison,  the  percentage  of  immigrants  of  each  race  in 
the  total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Race  or  People. 


Percentage 

of 

arrivals. 


Certified 
at  ElUs 
Island. 


African  (black) 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian  and  Ilerzegovinian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 


Italian  (north), 
Italian  (south) 

Magyar 

Po'ish 


Roumanian 

Riithenian  (Russniak), 

Scandinavian 

Scotch, 


Slovak 

Turkish 

Welsh 

TlBaacertained  and  all  others. 


2 
1.2 
3.3 

.5 
3.3 

.8 
1.3 
8.1 
2.3 
14.2 
2.2 
ft.O 
25.1 
4.8 
7.6 

.7 

.7 

3.9 

1.3 

3.9 
o 

•  ^ 

.2 
8.8 


0 
3 
5 
2 
2 
0 
1 
8 
1 

29 
1 
0 

34 
1 
4 
0 
0 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
8 


100.0 


100 
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It  is  seen  that  the  statistics  for  the  insane  given  in  Table  III 
are  almost  reversed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  disadvantage  of  admit- 
ting mental  defectives  is  much  less  than  that  of  admitting  an 
equal  number  of  insane,  for  some  of  the  insane  would  become 
committed  to  institutions  within  two  years  and  be  deported,  while 
others,  admitted  after  this  period,  would  at  least  not  have  the 
opportimity  thereafter  of  marrying  and  transmitting  an  heredi- 
tary taint  to  their  children.  Defectives,  especially  the  lighter 
t^vi^'S,  are  not  often  admitted  to  institutions,  but  most  of  them 
spend  their  lives  at  liberty,  and  the  criminal  instincts  or  defective 
moral  sense  which  many  of  them  possess,  make  them  undesirable 
members  of  society  and  often  public  burdens  in  penal  institutions. 
Many  such  defectives  are  detected  at  Ellis  Island,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  present  immigration  law  does  not  make  their  depor- 
tation mandatory,  except  in  the  case  of  idiots,  and  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  16  per  cent,  of  those  certified  for  imbecility  or 
other  mental  defects  were  admitted  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

After  considering  such  statistics  as  have  been  presented,  thfe 
question  which  most  naturally  arises  is  what  is  being  done  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  defective 
and  unstable,  and  what  more  may  be  done  in  the  future? 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  laws  regulating  immigration  placed 
the  insane  in  the  prohibited  classes,  and  20  years  later  those  who 
had  been  insane  within  five  years  previous  to  applying  for  ad- 
mission and  those  who  had  more  than  one  attack  of  insanity  at  any 
time  previously  were  added  to  the  excluded  classes.  The  law  is 
adequate,  therefore,  tp  exclude  immigrants  in  whom  the  existence 
of  insanity  or  the  history  of  a  previous  attack  can  be  demon- 
strated upon  their  arrival. 

The  present  immigration  law  provides  also  for  the  deportation 
of  aliens  who  become  a  public  charge  within  two  years  after 
landing  from  causes  existing  prior  to  their  arrival.  Under  this 
very  useful  provision  1,300  aliens  (nearly  one-half  of  whom 
wove  insane)  were  deported  from  y)nblic  institutions  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  liad  such  a  law  been  in  operation  ten  years  ago  there  would 
now  be  many  hundred  fewer  foreign-bom  insane  in  the  New  York 
State  hos])itals.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  provision  is  ample 
])rote<'tinu  airninst  the  immigration  of  insane  aliens,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  oTip-half  of  snch  aliens  who  secure  admission  to  the 
United  States  can  be  deported  under  this  law.     The  insane  alien 
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may  not  be  committed  within  the  statutory  period  (of  those  de- 
ported in  1905,  fifty  per  cent,  had  been  in  this  country  more  than 
one  year  before  being  admitted  to  institutions),  he  may  have 
arrived  under  an  assumed  name,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
is  very  common,  and  his  landing  be  incapable  of  verification;  he 
may  be  removed  by  his  friends  to  a  private  institution  (as  hap- 
pened in  twenty-one  cases  in  New  York  last  year)  when  it  is 
learned  that  steps  are  l)eing  taken  to  secure  his  deportation;  or  his 
type  of  mental  disease  may  not  for  years,  if  ever,  bring  him 
seriously  enough  into  conflict  with  his  environment  to  bring  about 
his  commitment,  although  it  greatly  impairs  his  efficiency  and 
renders  him  a  serious  burden  to  his  family.  Finally,  the  hard- 
ship often  inseparable  from  permanently  separating  a  mother 
from  her  children  or  a  child  from  a  family  which  has  established 
a  home  in  America,  seems  incompatible  with  our  civilization 
unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  For  considerations  of  hu- 
manity tlien,  as  well  as  for  expediency,  the  most  essential  measure 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  insane  must  remain  their  rejection  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  federal  authorities  to  detect  insane  and  mentally  defective 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  medical  examination  of  all  arriving  immigrants  is  en- 
trusted by  law  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
officers  of  which  are  stationed  at  every  port  of  entry  and  at  many 
points  along  the  Canadian  frontier.  Some  time  ago,  in  response 
to  the  evident  necessity  of  adopting  the  most  effective  measures 
for  preventing  an  influx  of  insane  and  mentally  defective  aliens 
in  the  rapidly  swelling  tide  of  immigration,  especial  attention 
was  directed  to  this  ])art  of  the  medical  inspection,  and  rooms  were 
set  apart  by  the  immigi'ation  authorities  for  the  detention  and 
observation  of  suspeetc^d  cases.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  the 
construction  of  a  pavilion  in  connection  with  the  Immigrant 
Hospital  at  Ellis  Island  for  tlie  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  in- 
sanity until  they  may  be  returned  with  safety,  and  for  the 
detention  of  suspected  cases  in  which  particularly  careful  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

The  medical  oflicers  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  immigrants 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  iinj>ortanee  of  detecting  abnormal 
mental  conditions  and  the  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
increased  facilities  provided. 
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Table  VII. 

Showing  number  of  immigrants  certified  for  insanity,  idiocy, 
imbecility  and  other  mental  defects,  1900-1906. 


Insanity 

Idiocy 

Imbecillly 

Other  mental  defects 

Total 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

28 

1 
0 

17 
5 
0 

25 

26 
3 
1 

28 

21 
5 
0 

25 

24 

13 

2 

18 

59 

22 

3 

44 

* 

47 

58 

51 

57 

128 

1906. 


1Z2 
53 
32 
69 

276 


So  far,  only  aliens  insane  at.  the  time  of  their  arrival  have  been 
considered,  but  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  high  prevalence  of  insanity  among  the  foreign-bom 
of  this  State  is  due  entirely,  or  even  in  the  greater  part,  to  the 
admission  of  immigrants  already  insane.  Even  among  the  insane 
aliens  deported  from  the  State  hospitals  within  two  years  after 
their  arrival,  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  were  insane  when  they 
were  admitted  to  this  country.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
foreign-born  patients  in  the  New  York  State  hospitals  had  been 
in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years  before  they  were  admitted, 
and,  indeed,  not  a  few  of  them  came  in  their  early  youth  and  re- 
mained well  until  they  developed  psychoses  incident  to  old  age. 
But  many  others,  while  not  insane  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  are 
shown  by  reports  on  this  subject  from  superintendents  of  State 
hospitals  to  have  been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years  at  the 
time  of  their  admission.  If  it  is  possible  to  exclude  some  of  these 
immigrants,  destined  in  so  short  a  time  to  become  insane,  or  to 
regulate  some  of  the  damaging  conditions  which  produce  insanity 
in  them  with  such  abnormal  frequency,  a  step  will  be  taken  most 
important  in  its  ultimate  results. 

In  thirty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  cases  deported 
from  state  hospitals  who  were  not  insane  at  the  time  of  arrival 
and  in  whose  cases  these  data  were  obtainable,  the  causes  which 
existed  prior  to  landing  were  constitutional  mental  inferiority  or 
hereditary  predisposition.  The  existence  of  these  factors  is  often 
determined  at  Ellis  Island,  but  under  the  present  law  it  is  im- 
possible to  exclude  such  immigrants  for  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  excluded  classes  unless  it  be  to  those  "  likely  to  become  a 
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public  charge,"  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  immigration  author- 
ities to  admit  most  of  the  immigrants  certified  by  medical  officers 
to  belong  to  this  class.  If  the  proposed  immigration  law  includes 
in  the  prohibited  classes  all  mental  defectives  and  those  certified 
as  having  evidences  of  constitutional  mental  inferiority  or  insta- 
bility, many  immigrants  who  are  believed  by  the  medical  ofiicers 
to  be  most  undesirable  accessions  to  our  population  and  to  be 
exceptionally  likely  to  develop  mental  disease  will  be  excluded. 

Unless  they  becrome  public  charges  within  two  years  or  are  shown 
within  three  vears  to  have  obtained  admission  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  law,  immigrants  pass  from  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment when  they  leave  Ellis  Island.  Under  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  inspection  which  can  l>e  devised,  only  a  limited  number  of 
the  immigrants  destined  to  becouie  insane  within  a  few  years  and 
not  all  of  those  already  insane  can  be  detected  there.  For  many 
years  to  come,  then,  with  much  more  efficient  laws  for  their  ex- 
elusion  than  exist  at  present,  there  must  enter  this  State*  some 
immigrants  who  are  insane,  more  who  are  mentally  unstable  and 
many  who  have  a  resistance  to  mental  disease  which  is  far  less 
than  that  possessed  by  the  native  born. 

At  Ellis  Island  the  iniinigrant's  health,  his  destination,  his 
wealth  and  his  views  on  organized  government  and  plural  mar- 
riage are  matters  of  anxious  inquiry,  bnt  after  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  there  is  no  statute  which  prohibits  his  landing  he  is 
admitted  to  a  count  ry  wlu^re  no  one  is  |)articularly  eoneemed  about 
him  except  his  follow  countrvnien  and  some  of  these  only  for  con- 
siderations of  their  pecuniary  ]>rofit.  The  church  missionary 
homes  care  for  some  of  the  immigrant  girls  and  the  various  immi- 
grant societies  find  eni]dovment  for  some  of  the  men,  but  their 
supervision  is  for  the  few,  and  it  is  of  brief  duration. 

With  an  incroasimr  interest  in  innniiiTation  there  has  come  a 
growing  inditTerenco  toward  tlie  innnicrant,  doubtless  largely  the 
result  of  the  cbanco  in  the  eharncter  of  immigration.  In  1886, 
thirty- five  per  cent,  of  immigrants  spoke  English  and  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  rest  were  of  racrvs  close] v  allied  bv  their  history  and 
their  ideals  to  the  races  which  s(  ttled  tin's  country.  In  1906,  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  iinmicrants  s])oke  Eniilish  and  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  rest  were  of  races  which,  if  not,  as  some  thoughtful  students 
of  the  subject  believe,  (|uite  unas>;iinilal)le,  are  peoples  with  whom 
we  have  been  unfamiliar  and  to  whoni  our  confidence  has,  perhaps, 
been  extended  witli  too  much  reserve.     There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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unnecessary  sentiment  in  the  consideration  of  some  phases  of  im- 
migration but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  evils  are  hastily  at- 
tributed to  the  alien  population.  If  a  considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
sent immigration  is,  for  one  reason  or  other,  undesirable,  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  have  invited  it  by  our  tardiness  in 
amending  the  immigration  law  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and 
that  it  has  always  been  entirely  within  our  power  to  close  the  door 
to  any  of  it  at  any  time. 

Most  immigrants  show  no  lack  of  ability  to  care  for  themselves 
and  the  greatest  hardship  which  results  from  the  coming  of  many 
of  them  falls  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  already  here,  but  for 
many  others  the  first  few  years  are  spent  in  heartrending  struggle 
against  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is  then,  I  believe,  that  our 
concern  for  the  weaklings  and  defectives  among  them  should  com- 
mence. Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  "  after-care  "  of 
the  insane.  Might  not  something  be  done  about  the  "  after-care  " 
of  the  newly  landed  immigrant  which  will  protect  those  who  are 
so  unstable  mentally  from  the  terrible  prevalence  of  insanity  among 
them  during  the  first  few  years  in  this  country?  Although  im- 
migrants come  here  invariably  to  escape  adversity  and  to  better 
their  condition,  not  all  succeed  and  it  is  very  certain"  that,  to  keep 
pace  with  our  higher  standards  of  li\dng  or  even  to  survive  in  the 
fierce  competition  which  exists  in  the  alien  colonies  of  New  York, 
all  have  to  put  forth  more  effort  than  was  required  at  home  in 
Russia,  Austria  or  Italy.  It  is  this  jsudden  increase  of  stress  upon 
minds  but  poorly  adapted  to  withstand  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
stress  which  in  many  instances  causes  the  early  development  of  in- 
sanity. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  really  imperative  duty  to  investigate 
the  especially  common  causes  of  adversity  for  newly-landed  im- 
migrants and  to  remedy  such  as  are  remediable.  The  societies  rep- 
resented here  are  most  competent  to  determine  what  these  condi- 
tions are  and  to  provide  for  their  relief.  Better  sanitation  of  the 
tenements  and  sweat  shops,  the  increased  provision  of  night  classes 
for  teaching  English  to  adult  immigrants  (such  as  are  conducted 
with  so  much  success  by  the  Educational  Alliance),  rigid  regu- 
lation of  child  labor,  prevention  of  the  crime  of  wife  desertion 
which  is  growing  to  such  formidable  proportions  on  the  East  Side, 
the  distribution  to  the  countrv  and  to  the  smaller  towns  of  those 
for  whom  city  life  is  particularly  unfavorable,  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  those  who  live  by  the  exploitation  of  the  labor  of 
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their  fellow-countrymen  —  all  of  these  would  mitigate  conditions 
which  tend  to  destroy  tlie  foundations  upon  which  sanity  rests. 

The  influence  of  immigration  upon  the  prevalence  of  insanity 
in  this  State  has  been  shown  to  have  been  a  very  adverse  one  in 
the  past  It  has  been  beyond  that  which  was  possibly  unavoid- 
able in  the  large  accessions  to  our  population  which  have  taken 
place.  The  responsibility  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  such 
disastrous  conditions  in  the  future  seems  to  be  divided  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  people  of  New  York. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  most  serious  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  immigration  laws  to  in- 
crease, wherever  possible,  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  of  im- 
migrants for  mental  diseases  and  defects  and  to  maintain  it  at  a 
high  standard  of  effectiveness. 

There  also  seems  to  be  an  obligation  upon  the  people  of  this 
State  to  secure  an  immigration  law  adequate  to  exclude  mental 
defectives  and  those  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity  as  well  as 
the  insane  and  to  devise  means  for  relieving  newly  landed  immi- 
grants of  some  of  the  unequal  burden  of  stress  which,  acting  upon 
unusually  susceptible  minds,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  in- 
sanity in  nearly  every  race  of  immigrants  with  a  greater  frequency 
in  the  United  States  thnn  in  the  countries  which  they  left  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 

Chairman  Russell:  The  time  for  the  adjournment  of  this 
meeting  is  passed,  and  as  you  are  all  aware  an  automobile  trip 
has  been  provided  to  enable  the  uicinbors  of  the  eonfennce  to 
visit  certain  institutions  of  Ifochoster.  I  think,  however,  if  any 
wish  to  remain  and  discuss  tlie  papers  they  may  do  so,  as  an  op- 
portunity will  be  given.  Those  who  are  to  visit  the  institutions 
may  now  leave  the  hall  while  those  who  wish  to  discuss  the  papers 
v;ill  remain. 

Secretary  Walter  E.  Kruest  :  With  the  consent  of  the  meet- 
ing I  will  now  read  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  different 
committees. 

Care  of  tiik  Poor  in  Their  Homes. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean,  Brooklyn,  chairman  of  the  committee; 
Mrs.  Helene  Ingram.  Xew  York:  ^frs.  Sarah  Vance  Stewart, 
Rochester;  ITon.  Edinond  J.  Hutlor,  Xow  York:  Thomas  A. 
Kirby,  Albion;  Clarenr-c^  V.  Lodo-o,  Tiordiostor :  Edward  "R.  Long; 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Tlvncs,  Brooklyn:  Edward  J.  TTiissoy,  Albany; 
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Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  New  York;  J.  D.  UnderhUl,  New  York; 
Miss  E.  I.  Scott,  New  York;  Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Buffalo; 
Miss  Kate  Sherry,  Ogdensburg;  Mrs.  Percy  L.  Lang,  Waverly; 
William  H.  Stqrrs,  Albany. 

Committee  on  Care  of  Children. 

• 

Dr.  C.  F.  McKenna,  New  York;  Hon.  William  Church  Oa- 
bom,  New  York;  Mrs.  Melvin  P.  Porter,  Buffalo;  Rev.  M.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  New  York ;  Rev.  Nelson  H.  Baker,  West  Seneca ;  Mrs. 
Lewis  Bigelow,  Rochester;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  Syracuse;  Mrs. 
Nathan  Bijur,  New  York;  Patrick  Mallon,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Rose 
Sommerfield,  New  York;  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  New  York; 
Solomon  Lowenstein,  New  York;  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman, 
Albany ;  Mrs.  Tracy  Becker,  Buffalo ;  Mrs.  William  P.  Spratling, 
Sonyea. 

Committee  on  Care  of  Sick. 

(See  page  300.) 

Committee  on  Mentally  Defective. 

Dr.  William  P.  Spratling,  Sonyea;  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  New 
York;  Hon.  Charles  McLoiith,  Palmyra;  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon, 
New  York;  Dr.  James  F.  Mnnson,  Sonyea;  Hon.  Dennis  Mc- 
Carthy, Syracuse;  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Rome;  Hon.  Edwin  K. 
Bumhain,  Newark;  Dr.  Andrew  MacFarlane,  Albany;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Kraiise,  Buffalo;  John  J.  Barry,  New  York;  Miss  Mary 
V.  Clark,  New  York ;  Dr.  James  C.  Carson,  Syracuse ;  Mrs.  Rose 
M.  Smith,  Buffalo;  Mrs.  J(»anette  R.  Hawkins,  Malone;  Rev. 
Hugh  A.  Crowley,  Sonyea. 

Committee  on  Vagrancy  and  Homelessness. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  New  York;  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  New  York; 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hanna,  Rochester;  Dr.  W^altcr  Bensel,  New 
York ;  George  O.  Baker,  Clyde ;  Wallace  Gillpatrick,  New  York ; 
George  B.  Robinson,  New  York;  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  Roch- 
ester; Dr.  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard,  Rochester;  James  Forbes,  New 
York;  Francis  B.  Cunnion,  New  York;  Mrs  B.  Ellen  Burke^ 
Malone. 
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Committee  on  Study  of  the  Cbiminal. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Matteawan;  Dr.  C.  IL  North,  Danne- 
mora ;  Hon.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Elinira ;  Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis, 
Bedford;  Charles  K.  Baker,  Albany;  Gteorge  McLaughlin,  Albany ; 
F.  n.  Mills,  New  York;  lion.  John  S.  Wickser,  Buffalo;  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Burro^vs,  New  Y'^ork;  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey, 
Rochester;  Rev.  C.  H.  Warner,  New  Y^'ork;  Adison  Johnson, 
Ossining;  Dr.  George  E.  Gorham,  Albany;  William  C.  Yorke, 
New  Y^ork;  Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Elmira;  Prof.  Franklin  HL 
Briggs,  Rochester. 

Committee  on  Reports  fbom  Counties  and  Citibs. 

Arthur  W.  Towno,  Syracuse;  George  J.  Gillespie,  New  York; 
Porter  R.  Lee,  Buffalo;  George  E.  Dunham,  Utica;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Howard,  Rochester;  J.  H.  Knowlton,  Watertown;  Dr.  A.  V. 
V.  Raymond,  Schenectady;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Albany;  Dr. 
Richard  Hutchings,  Ogdcnsburg;  Dr.  Hortense  V.  Bruce,  Hud- 
son; Dr.  Lsham  G.  Harris,  Poughkeopsie ;  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Stewart,  Ithaca;  Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Ely,  Binghamton ;  Hon. 
Heurv  R.  Durfee,  Palmvra:  John  F.  Connors,  Mt.  Morris. 

A  Delegatk:  ^fr.  Chairman,  T  move  that  this  report  of  the 
Committee  be  adopted. 

Motion  seooTided,  stated  and  carried. 

Chairman  Russell:  Discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Sal- 
mon will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  President  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Limaey,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to 
you. 

Dr.  Pilgrim  :  As  Dr.  Salmon  has  so  thoroughly  discussed  the 
various  aspects  of  the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  prevalence 
of  insanity  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I  will  confine  mvself  to  a 
few  remarks  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  now  exist. 

As  New  York  State  contains  approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States,  and  as  her  chief  city  is  the 
princij)al  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  conntr\%  she  is  unquestionably 
more  vitallv  interested  in  the  exclusion  of  the  unfit  than  anv  other 
State  in  the  Union.  While  the  legislation  of  recent  years  has 
undoubtedly  proven  beneficiiil,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed,  the  percentage  of  defects  has  slightly  risen  within 
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the  past  five  years,  and  we  iinist  expect  it  to  continue  to  rise  unless 
our  laws  are  strengthcuod  and  their  administration  changed. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  foreign-bom  population  throughout 
tlie  State  of  iS'^ew  York  is  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  State  hospitals  is  approximately  fifty  per  cent. 
This  great  excess  in  the  alien  insane,  I  think,  can  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  artificial  stimulation  given  to  immi- 
gration by  the  steamship  companies,  and,  second,  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency, in  certain  directions,  of  our  immigration  laws. 

To  overcome  these  conditions,  it  appears  to  me,  we  have  effective 
remedies  not  difficult  of  application. 

First.  The  steamship  companies  should  be  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  at  least  $100  for  bringing  to  this  country  any  immigrant  w^ho 
is  rejected,  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  return  him  at  their 
own  expense.  Such  a  provision  of  the  immigration  laws  already 
applies  to  diseased  imm'igrants,  if  the  disease  from  which  they 
suffer  could  have  been  detected  at  the  point  of  departure,  but  it 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded 
persons,  insane  persons  and  epileptics.  If  such  a  law  w^re  enacted 
it  would  seem  that  the  steamship  companies  would  not  attempt 
to  swell  their  steerage  receipts  by  encouraging  the  transportation 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  rejected. 

For  the  second  condition,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  effec- 
tive remedy  would  be  inspection,  by  representatives  of  our  own 
government,  on  the  other  side.  I  cannot,  therefore,  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Sahnon  when  he  says  that  "  the  most  essential  measure 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  insane  must  remain  their  rejection  at  the 
time  of  arrival." 

Just  at  present  this  question  is  receiving  unusual  attention  due 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Broughton  Brandenburg,  President  of  the 
Xational  Institute  of  Immigration,  entitled  "  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Rejected  Immigrant,"  in  which  he  criticises  in  very  emphatic 
language  what  he  considers  to  be  the  defects  of  the  present  system. 
He  claims  that  great  hardship  and  suffering  are  entailed  by  our 
present  method  of  rejection  on  this  side,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  examination  at  the  point  of  embarkation  would  be  but  lit- 
tle b(  tter,  as  thoj^e  who  w-ould  be  rejected  by  the  examining  physi- 
cians at  the  embarking  port  w^ould  have  traveled,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  from  eastern  or  southeastern  Europe  to  reach  such 
])ort.  The  remedy  which  he  suggests  is  an  examination  of  proft- 
|)eetiv(*  immigrants  in  their  home  towns,  where  the  question  <rf 
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their  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  could  be  determined  before 
they  had  taken  the  journey  across  Europe,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, exhaust  their  small  savings,  leaving  them  penniless  and 
in  far  worse  condition  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  not 
attempted  to  reach  this  land  of  promise.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  ilr.  Brandenburg's  statements,  and  his  description  of 
the  misery  to  the  immigrants  which  the  enforcement  of  the  pres- 
ent immigration  law  entails,  have  been  vigorously  disputed  in  the 
last  number  of  the  ^'Outlook''  by  Commissioner- Watchom,  Mr. 
Garfield  and  others,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  Per- 
haps, as  Dr.  Salmon  says,  *'  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
sentiment  in  the  consideration  of  some  phases  of  immigration," 
but  if  there  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  article  like  Mr. 
Brandenburg's,  even  though  there  may  be  some  errors  in  statis- 
tics, and  a  diflfcrence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  some  of  the  cases 
cited,  will  result  in  great  good  by  bringing  before  the  public  in  a 
forceful  and  interesting  way  questions  in  regard  to  immigration 
which  have  been  receiving  the  attention  of  Congress  for  some  time 
past. 

Mr.  Brandenburg's  plan  for  home  examination,  I  think,  would 
undoubtedly  prevent  the  suffering  and  hardships  of  which  he  now 
complain?,  and  lot  iis  hope  that  it  may  some  time  be  put  into  effect* 
But  for  our  ])rcsont  jMirposes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measure 
most  urgently  needed  is  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  transfer 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  the  principal  scrutiny  of  those  who 
desire  to  seek  our  shores.     An  examination  at  the  port  of  de- 
parture by  representatives  of  our  own  Government  would  prevent 
the  closing  years  of  many  an  immigrant  from  being  clouded  by  a 
fruitless  lournev  to  this  countrv,  and  the  United  States  would  be 
much  better  protected  from  an  influx  of  an  undesirable  class  than 
is  possible  by   the   present  method  of  hurriedly  examining  the 
thousands  who  daily  arrive  at  our  ports.     This  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  not  be  difficnlt  of  carrying  out.     Statistics  show  that 
five-sixths  of  all  the  immigrants  who  come,  or  attempt  to  come,  to 
us,  do  so  tlirougli  tlio  great  ports  o{  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liverpool, 
Xaples  and  Fiuiue.     Statistics  also  show  that  from  June  1,  1905, 
to  Juno  1,  100(),  (58, 000  persons  were  refused  embarkation  by  the 
steamship    companies.      The    North    German    Lloyd    doctors    at 
Bremen  in  the  month  of  ]\ray  alone  prevented  5,300  from  sailing. 
But  despite  these  facts,  12,724  who  had  reached  our  ports  were 
deported,  as  the  reasons  for  their  deportation  were  not  discovered 
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by  such  exarainations  as  are  now  given  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies. A  more  thorough  examination  on  the  other  side  by  our 
own  physicians  would  not  only  have  detected  this  large  number 
and  have  saved  them  the  expense  and  discomforts  of  a  steerage 
journey  across  the  s^a  and  back  again,  ^'»t  many  others  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  detected  whose  ineligibility  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  by  the  hurried  examination  at  Ellis  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  two  measures  mentioned,  the  time  in  which 
an  insane  immigrant  can  be  returned  should  be  considerably  ex- 
tended. The  laws  of  1903  extended  the  limit  from  one  to  two 
years,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a  limit  of  five  years  would 
be  none  too  long. 

I  think  also  that  the  number  of  skilled  alienists  at  our  ports 
of  entry  should  be  largely  increased  and  no  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  do  such  work  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years'  expe- 
rience in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

Lastly,  as  Dr.  Salmon  suggests,  suitable  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  detention  and  examination  of  those  who,  upon  super- 
ficial examination,  come  clearly  within  the  purview  of  "  sus- 
pects." These  buildings  should  be  erected  in  accordance  with 
modem  ideas,  with  ample  accommodation  for  classification  and 
observation,  and  they  should  be  in  charge  of  trained  alienists, 
assisted  by  nurses  experienced  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 

If  these  recommendations  are  ever  put  into  efiFect,  the  results 
will  be  far-reaching,  and  much  will  have  been  done  to  keep  from 
our  doors  those  who  are  apt  to  become  either  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  or  a  burden  on  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Nichols:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  subject 
which  has  not  been  put  forward.  Now  in  a  charity  conference  in 
discussing  the  matter  of  excluding  from  our  country  any  class  of 
people,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  emphasize  the  effect  upon  the 
people  who  are  prevented  from  coming.  Are  w^e  simply  consider- 
ing the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New 
York  from  a  financial  burden  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  people  who  advocate  the  ex- 
clusion of  defectives  in  any  form  consider  they  are  doing  it  for 
the  good  of  the  defectives?  Are  they  better  off  in  Italy  and  in 
Russia  and  these  other  countries?  If  so  we  should  advocate  the 
prevention  of  their  coming  here,  but  if  it  is  simply  that  we  are 
to  relieve  our  country  from  the  burden  of  the  support  of  these  de- 
fectives, then  I  would  ask  will  these  people  cease  to  be  a  put 
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burden  because  they  are  prevented  from  landing  on  our  shores? 
Are  the  governments  of  Italy  and  of  Russia  going  to  do  more  for 
them  than  we  could  do  ?  If  these  people  were  being  shipped  here 
by  a  hostile  power  it  might  be  a  matter  for  protest  But  these 
people  coming  to  this  country  to  advantage  themselves,  we  should 
not  say  that  they  should  be  deported.  I  think  perhaps  we  might 
deal  with  the  defective  as  we  deal  with  the  criminal.  But  I  do 
not  see,  since  the  world  belongs  to  humanity,  I  do  not  see  where, 
in  the  point  of  \new  of  friendship  and  charity  and  benevolence, 
we  can  refuse  them,  unless  the  United  States  is  too  poor  to  do  this, 
but  can  build  battle  ships  and  afford  to  engage  in  experiments.  I 
think  papers  in  a  charity  conference  should  lay  stress  on  that  view 
point  which  considers  the  good  of  these  patients. 

Xow  I  would  not  care  whether  the  United  States  cared  for  these 
people,  even  if  they  are  Italians  and  Hebrews  and  Russians  and 
Poles ;  but  I  believe  we  should  not  make  the  question  of  the  bur- 
den on  this  country  a  permanent  factor  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Dr.  Barrows:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go 
quite  as  far  as  my  friend  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  view  of  the  duty 
of  the  United  States.  I  should  say  that  if  we  encouraged  other 
nations  to  dump  their  weak  classes,  their  insane  and  defectives, 
on  this  country,  we  sh(;uld  in  one  sense  do  something  to  weaken 
the  civilization  of  those  countries.  I  believe  that  every  country 
should  bear  its  own  burden.  With  regard  to  the  criminals,  while 
it  was  the  custom  years  ago  to  send  a  good  many  of  them  to  the 
United  States,  I  think  most  of  the  foreign  nations  that  now 
claim  to  be  civilized  are  now  trying  to  settle  their  ovra  prob- 
lems at  home,  and  not  to  dej)ort  them.  I  hope  these  figures  com- 
piled in  relation  to  the  insane  were  prepared  w-ith  more  care  than 
those  prepared  some  time  ago  l)y  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
foreigners  in  penal  institutions,  whi(»h  I  <lo  not  think  are  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  All  our  efforts  in  regard  to  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration  liave  l>een  disturbed  and  clouded  by  a  tendency 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  exclude  all  people 
of  certain  races.  It  discriminated  ai!:ainst  the  Italian  and  affainst 
the  Jews  on  the  supj)osition  that  those  ])eo])le  were  not  as  im- 
portant or  as  desirable  or  as  valuable  to  our  institutions  as  the 
people  of  some  other  countries.  You  can  rule  out  under  our  laws 
those  who  are  defective  and  who  will  be  a  burden  on  the  United 
States;  but  we  should  not  draw  an  arbitrary  line  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  states  of  Europe.     We  should  not  erect 
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any  test  of  a  literary  kind.  If  we  examine  the  differences  in  the 
insanity  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  European  races  we 
should  find  possibly  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  northern 
races,  their  greater  percentage  of  insane,  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
use  of  intoxicating  litjuors  by  those  races  as  compared  with  the 
more  temperate  southern  Italians  and  other  southern  races. 

Let  us  keep  ourselves  in  that  lino  and  not  seek  to  restrict  immi- 
gration by  race.  I  think  the  contribution  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Italians  to  our  country  is  quite  as  important  as  any  influence  that 
has  come  from  England  or  Germany  or  Ireland;  and  1  am  glad  the 
question  has  been  discussed  on  the  merely  scientific  side  of  the 
state  of  health  and  the  state  of  mind. 

Mk.  Gkangek:  I  cannot  speak  on  the  question  of  insanity,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  if  the  foreign  population  of  the  State  is 
2,000,000  and  the  native  population  is  5,000,000,  the  insane  in 
the  institutions,  those  of  foreign  birth,  is  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates.  Now,  neither  the  writer  of  the  paper  nor  the 
able  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  solve  that  question,  nor  did  they  nor 
can  I  or  anybody  else.  The  statistics  which  have  been  published 
will  have  to  be  made  at  the  other  end  and  brought  down  to  this  end 
to  solve  that  problem.  It  is  a  great  burden  to  take  care  of  these 
fifty  per  cent,  of  foreign  insane,  when  we  have  but  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  foreign  people  in  our  population.  If  we  find  the  cause, 
we  can  apply  the  remedy.     Until  then  it  is  impossible  to  cure  it 

I  live  in  a  towTi  where  over  fifty  per  cent  are  foreign  bom. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  institutions  of  this  State,  you  will  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  either  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign 
parentage. 

Now  in  the  house  I  live  in  thirteen  are  foreign  bom,  three 
American  born,  and  of  those  three,  two  have  a  mother  foreign  bom, 
and  I  am  the  only  one  of  pure  American  parentage  in  the  house; 
and  if  my  two  children  should  be  unfortunate  enough  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  or  forty  years  from  now  to  be  insane,  they  would  appear 
on  the  records  as  children  of  foreign  mothers.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  statistics  are  frequently  misleading. 

I  have  lived  in  that  town  sixteen  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  been  consulted  about  twenty  times  in  regard  to  foreign  in- 
sane who  have  gone  to  the  institution;  and  not  one  of  them  has 
been  anything  other  than  what  you  can  call  American  bom  foreign 
insane,  and  they  are  just  as  much  American  as  I  am  with  thre^, 
hundred  years  of  Americanism  back  of  me.     The  last  man  "w 
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went  to  Poughkeopsie  was  as  much  Americanized  as  any  one. 
There  is  one  exception  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the  '•ase  of  an  Italian 
woman,  and  she  was  sixteen  years  ago  developed  as  well  as  yon  or 
I  conld  develop,  and  she  is  now  in  Ponghkeepsie.  What  does  all 
that  lead  ns  to  ?  It  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  break  down 
because  of  the  stress  put  upon  us.  Let  us  take  2,000,000  people 
from  the  State  of  New  York  of  all  kinds,  and  throw  them  into 
France,  and  put  about  500,000  of  them  at  work  in  Paris,  under 
the  most  terrible  conditions,  and  how  many  of  us  would  remain 
outside  of  the  undesirable  class.  And  yet  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  Italians  and  the  Jews  and  the  Hebrews  and  those  races  are 
living  in. districts,  as  shown  in  the  New  York  Evening  "Post" 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  where  over  3,000  live  in  one  block  — 
there  is  another  block  which  exceeds  this  crowding,  where  there 
are  over  6,000,  more  than  1,000  to  an  acre.  I  think  I  should  be- 
come insane  myself  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  that  w^hich 
breaks  them  down,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  Why  do  they  appear 
in  these  asylum  records?  It  is  because  they  must  be  sent  there, 
and  it  is  because  in  American  families  they  do  not  send  patients 
to  the  institutions  if  they  can  help  it. 

I  think  you  will  find  when  you  consider  this  subject,  that  there 
are  two  reasons  for  their  breaking  down,  one  of  them  being  the 
peculiar  stress  they  are  under,  the  same  as  yon  or  I  might  break 
down  under  similar  conditions;  and  the  other  is  that  they  come 
to  the  institutions  much  sooner  than  Americans  do. 

Dr.  Campbell:  During  the  last  year  the  State  Board  of  Alien- 
ists, of  which  I  am  a  member,  certified  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  of  insanity,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  analysis 
of  these  cases. 

In  compiling  our  statistics  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  investigate 
in  this  country,  but  frequently  to  correspond  w^ith  officials  and  the 
relatives  of  the  insane  who  are  livinfir  al)road ;  and  we  definitelv 
established  that  in  sixtron  per  cent,  of  the  nnmber  w^e  certified  to 
that  thev  had  been  eithor  in  asvlnnis  for  the  insane  or  under 
treatment  in  the  country  from  whioli  tliev  (*ame.  Forty-five  per 
cent,  of  these  showed  ovi donee  of  insanity,  recognized  by  their 
friends,  prior  to  their  coming  to  this  country.  Five  per  cent, 
showed  a  strong  maternal  or  ])atornal  lieredity.  Four  per  cent. 
were  epileptics,  and  thirty  per  crnt.  were  constitutionally  inferior, 
and  engrafted  uj)on  this  constitntional  defect  was  psychosis,  which 
a^     —  ♦hat  of  the  entire  number  certified  by  our  board,  tbat  they 
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were  insane  prior  to  coming  to  this  country,  or  that  the  causes 
existed  prior  to  their  coming;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  the  average  residence  of  these  people  in  New  York  was  only 
nine  months;  showing  again  quite  conclusively  the  mental  state  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  Dr.  Salmon's 
paper,  especially  in  view  of  its  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
New  York  State;  and  it  is  also  worthy  to  note  that  not  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cases  deported  arrived  in  New  York  shortly 
before  they  were  public  charges  from  other  States,  showing  that 
environment  has  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  deportable  alien. 

Chairman  Russell:   Ts  there  any  further  discussion? 

Dr.  Salmon  :  I  should  like  to  say  without  taking  up  too  much 
time  something  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Nichols  has  said.  He 
said  of  deporting  insane  aliens  from  the  United  States  after  they 
have  effected  a  landing,  that  it  is  for  a  purely  economical  purpose, 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  doing  something  unworthy  of  us  as  a 
nation,  and  that  discussing  the  subject  is  one  that  is  a  little  out 
of  harmony  with  a  charity  conference. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason  besides  the  economical  one,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  keep  this  country  free  from 
these  hereditary  defectives  and  criminals. 

If  Mr.  Nichols  has  read  the  history  of  the  Jukes  family  he  will 
probably  remember  how  that  family,  coming  to  America  in  about 
1790,  started  a  train  of  criminals,  arid  that  family  has  cost  the 
United  States  many  millions  of  dollars  and  it  has  corrupted 
many  other  persons  with  whom  it  came  into  contact.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  greater  interest  in  the  matter  is  in  keeping  our 
own  mixed  strain,  the  sound  mixed  strain,  from  which  we  hope  so 
much  in  America,  from  an  admixture  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
that  which  is  already  defective.  We  might,  because  of  the  great 
benefits  brought  to  us  by  immigration,  support  all  insane  and  de- 
fective who  come  here,  if  it  were  not  for  that  point.  Mr.  Nichols* 
point  is  an  important  one,  and  should  influence  us  in  the  methods 
of  deportation,  which  I  nevertheless  think  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  country. 
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SEVENTH  SESSION. 
Thursday   Evening,   November  16,   1906. 

President  Mabon:  I  have  been  requested  •  to  ask  the  indul- 
genc€|,  of  this  conference  for  two  minutes  while  a  member  makes 
a  statement. 

Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen  :  Mr*  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
conference,  I  have  been  asked  to  reply  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
member  of  the  conference  at  the  session  this  morning.  The  state- 
ment seems  to  indicate  tliat  it  is  hopeless  to  undertake  probation 
work  with  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

I  think  that  statement  might  be  misinterpreted  by  some,  and 
so  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  most  hopeful  phase  of  pro- 
bation work  for  girls  is  for  offenders  under  sixteen  years.  If  pro- 
bation is  of  any  value  it  surely  is  in  the  friendly  relations  that 
are  established  between  the  probationer  and  the  probation  officer. 
If  probation  work  is  to  bo  successful  it  must  begin  early,  as  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  it  is  somewhat  like  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Probation  officers  of  the  character  alluded  to  by  the  speaker 
this  morning,  who  receive  their  charges  at  their  homes  once  a  week, 
on  say  Wednesday  evening,  when  the  girls  report  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  can  hardly  qnalify  as  probation  officers  in  the  boroughs 
of  ^ranliattan  and  Brooklyn.  ]My  experience  as  a  probation  officer 
toadies  me  that  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  girls 
to  shape  their  lives  for  the  better.  I  firmly  believe,  and  in  speak- 
i;ig  for  myself  and  for  a  number  of  others  would  say  emphatically 
that  a  larire  nnniber  of  girls  can  l>e  benefited  by  probation  work. 

Prksidknt  ifAiiON :  ilrs.  Bercon  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
bation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  has  served  as 
a  volunteer  probation  officer  since  the  first  opening  of  the 
Childreirs  Court  in  Brooklvn. 

We  will  now  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Bijur:  The  Conmiittee  on  Tlesolutions  reports  as  follows: 

The  committee  respectfully  reports  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Besolved,  That  the  mcMnbers  of  this  conference  extend 
their  sincere  greetings  to  TTonorablo  William  P.  Letchworth,  of 
Portage,  X.  Y.,  its  first  i^rcsitlcnt.  The  ])eople  of  this  State  and 
particurlarly  its  unfortunates  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
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Lctchwortli  for  his  long  and  arduous  labors  in  their  behalf,  the 
memory  of  which  is  a  constant  inspiration.  We  convey  to  Dr. 
Letchworth  our  hearty  wishes  for  his  future  comfort  and 
happiness.* 

(2)  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  conference  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than  eight  nor  more 
than  sixteen  to  report  to  this  conference  what  constitutes  the  es- 
sentials of  a  normal  standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of  such  a 
standard  of  living  for  a  definite  social  unit  at  this  time  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  this  State; 

And  Further  Resolved,  That  the  raising  of  special  funds  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  this  committee  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  this  conference  conveys  its  cordial  greet- 
ings to  Governor-elect  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  response  to  the 
encouraging  message  received  from  him,  and  hereby  tenders  to 
him  all  counsel  and  assistance  in  its  power,  pledging  to  him  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  of  this  conference  regardless 
of  political  affiliation  or  religious  belief,  in  the  work  of  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  among  the  people 
of  this  State. 

(4)  Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  conference 
be  and  thev  are  herebv  extended  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  local  committee  for  their  efficient  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  conference  and  its  members  and  for  their  cordial  hos- 
pitality; to  the  Eureka  Club  for  its  many  welcome  courtesies;  to 
the  press,  of  Rochester,  for  the  general  space  accorded  to  the  pro- 

coerlincfs  of  the  conference;  to  Dr.  Walker,  of  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital,  and  his  competent  assistants  for  their  valuable  services 
in  classifyincr  and  displaying  the  exhibits  of  the  institutions  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Rochester  State  Hospital  and 
their  snlK:)rdinates  for  the  substantial  assistance  rendered  by  the 
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Portage  P    O.,  N.  T..  November  10.  1906. 

Hon.    WiT.i.TAM    Mapon,   Presiilcnt  New   York   State  Conference    of    Charitiea    and 

Cnrrcclion. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  15th  Inst.,  incloslnjir  resolution  of  the  New 
York  Stnte  Confrr<»nro  of  Charities  and  Correction  which  has  Igst  closed  its  ses- 
sions nt  Rorho<stor.  plvos  me  nnppeakahle  pleasure.  A  formal  expression  of  re- 
spocf  ])y  so  importnnt  nnd  dlcnlfied  a  body  is  something  to  awaken  just  pride  In 
tho  l)rr'n<?t  of  nny  charity   worker. 

1'hnt  I  w.'iK  nnnblo  to  participate  in  this  notable  and  highly  successful  meeting 
cmiBPfl   mo  miK'li   ro.trret. 

I  hoc  to  thMnk  you   personally  a^  well  as  officially  for  your  kind  conslderatloD. 

I  am,  with  threat  respect,  Sincerely   yours, 

Wm.  p.  Lktchwobtb. 
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yet,  ho  is  in  such  a  condition  that  be  may  readily  invite  one  of  a 
score  of  diseases  that  will  render  liim  nniit  forever  to  help,  either 
himself  or  those  dependent  on  him. 

During  the  year  1904,  over  37,000  patients  were  treated  in  the 
large  charity  hosi)itals  of  Xew  York  (old  city),  and  of  this  num- 
ber over  33,000  were  discharged  or  transferred.  Now,  were  it 
possible  to  trace  what  became  of  this  large  number  of  discharged 
and  transferred  patients,  it  would  oi)en  the  eyes  of  many  of  us 
who  believe  that  when  a  patient  leaves  a  hospital  he  is  fitted  to  re- 
sume the  duties  of  his  position.  We  would  find  that,  although  the 
acute  disease  had  disappeared,  the  patient  goes  forth  weak  and 
debilitated,  with  lowered  vitality  and  a  ready  prey  to  one  ,of 
the  many  forms  of  chronic  disease  that  will  forever  unlit  him  to 
become  again  a  bread  winner  either  for  himself  or  for  those  de- 
pending on  him.  We  will  take,  for  example,  a  typical  case  of  any 
acute  pulmonary  disease  and  contrast  the  treatment  received  by 
one  who  is  unfortunate  enougii  to  be  numbered  among  the  sick 
poor*and  one  w-ho  has  his  store  of  the  world's  good  things.  The 
poor  man,  after  a  stay  of  some  weeks  in  a  hospital  where  he  re- 
ceives just  as  good  medical  care  as  his  rich  brother,  is  told  that  he 
is  cured  and  that  he  may  return  to  his  home  and  resume  his  work 
— under  conditions  that  would  test  the  resources  of  one  in  perfect 
health.  lie  goes;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  must  quickly 
make  up  for  the  expenses  incurred  during  his  illness,  attempts  to 
do  more  than  his  poor  disease-rackeJ  body  will  enilure.  Day  by 
day  he  grows  weaker;  his  friends  tell  him  he  is  getting  thinner, 
but  he  bravely  struggles  on,  hoping  against  hope,  yet  loathe  to 
confess,  even  to  himself,  that  he  is  being  beaten  in  the  race.  He 
finally  gives  up  when  it  is  too  late,  and  finds  that  the  only  place 
left  for  him  now  is  in  a  hospital  where  consumptives  alone  are 
treated.  After  his  death  his  wife  struggles  on,  but  finds  that,  with 
the  added  burden  of  several  small  children,  she  also  is  unable  to 
keep  the  family  together,  and  then  cohk^s  the  sending  of  the  chil- 
dren to  various  institution?,  there  to  become  a  charge  on  the 
State.  The  other  side  of  this  juctuve  shows  our  man  of  meang 
making  the  same  kind  of  a  recovery  from  his  acute  disease,  but 
now  the  difference.  lie  is  not  conipellt  d  to  return  to  work,  but 
starts  for  a  protracted  stay  in  the  mountains,  and  there,  amid  the 
most  healthful  surroundings,  re(^eives  from  ^lother  Nature  a  boun- 
teous supply  of  renewed  vitality.  What,  tlii^n,  is  the  remedy  to  be 
applied  to  such  cases  as  described?     It  cannot  be  that  a  longer 
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time  should  be  spent  in  the  hospital — ^for  the  end  which  has  been 
sought  for  is  accomplished,  namely,  the  curing  of  the  acute  dis- 
ease ;  nor  can  it  be  that  home  treatment  will  benefit  the  sick  poor 
on  their  return  from  the  hospital.  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  one 
which  will  do  more  good  for  sick  humanity  than  any  measure  yet 
brought  forward  for  the  amelioration  of  those  who,  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  become  charges  of  the  State. 

During  the  year  1904,  the  Great  White  Plague  claimed  8,512 
victims  in  New  York  City,  this  despite  the  many  measures  that 
have  recently  been  taken  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  dread  disease. 
Our  various  health  boards  and  others  interested  in  combating  tu- 
berculosis have  worked  hafd  and  faithfully  to  stamp  it  out ;  and, 
whereas,  their  propaganda  of  education  and  their  incessant  labors 
have  borne  some  fruit,  yet  to-day  they  are  sick  at  heart  over  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  deaths  reported  from  this  cause.  Cura- 
tive measures  have  been  discovered,  sanitaria  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  people  have  been  educated,  yet  the  victorious  army  of 
death  marches  on  in  triumph,  claiming  most  of  their  victims  from 
those  who  have  been  weakened  by  disease  and  who  have  attempted 
to  try  with  weakened  bodies  tasks  at  times  too  much  for  strong  and 
lusty  individuals.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
facts  which  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  that 
some  sort  of  institutions  should  be  established  to  take  care  of  those 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  contract  a  serious  illness, 
and  whose  slender  purse  strings  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
return  to  work  before  they  have  completely  convalesced.  Call  such 
an  institution  what  you  will,  a  Convalescent  Home  or  a  Recupera- 
tive Hospital,  but  let  us  have  it  at  no  matter  what  cost.  This  last 
word,  however,  touches  the  keynote  to  the  situation.  Yet,  why 
will  we  hesitate  at  the  cost?  Can  we  not  see  that  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  building  and  maintaining  such  institutions  as 
I  have  suggested  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  corre- 
spondingly lessened  cost  of  maintaining  other  institutions  which 
at  present  provide  for  those  who  are  made  dependents  by  the  ab- 
sence of  such  convalescent  homes.  So,  rather  than  wait  till  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cure  the  evils  resulting  from  a  too  sudden  re- 
turn to  work  of  the  sick  poor,  let  us  provide  a  means  to  prevent 
such  evils  by  establishing  such  homes.  It  is  not,  I  take  it,  in  the 
scope  of  this  report  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  start  this  project, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  one  in  authority  w^ill  take  up  the 
question  and  push  it  to  a  fruitful  end,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
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its  necessity.     Another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to-night  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  section  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  one  which  will  readily  appeal  to  all  hero  on  account  of 
the  publicity  which  has  been  given  it  during  the  past  year  in  vari- 
ous newspapers  and  magazine  articles,  is  what  has  been  designated 
by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Adams  as  the  "  Great  American  Fraud."     The 
sick  poor  have  many  miseries  with  which  they  must  contend  — 
to  be  poor  is  bad,  to  be  sick  and  poor  is  worse,  but,  to  be  sick,  poor 
knd  defrauded,  is  filling  the  cup  of  bitterness  rather  full.     I  have 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
sick  poor  as  they  come  from  the  hospital,  broken  in  health  and 
spirit  and  willing  to  grasp  at  any  and  every  straw  that  will  give 
them  back  strength  enough  to  resume  their  various  duties.    The  ap- 
palling  statement  that  seventy-five  million  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually in  America  in  the  ])urchase  of  patent  medicines  must  make 
us  pause  and  ask  what  class  of  our  people  spend  this  enormous 
amount  of  monev.   It  is  not  the  rich,  nor  the  well  oflf  middle  class, 
it  is  not  the  well  off  of  any  class  —  it  therefore  must  be  spent  by 
those  whose  care  are  our  concern  to-night.    Nor  is  it  the  money 
alone  that  is  wasted  in  such  a  way  that  we  nuist  consider,  but  also 
the  moral  effect  of  the  use  of  these  drugs,  for,  despite  our  liquor 
laws,  despite  high  license  laws  and  despite  our  temperance  workers, 
alcohol  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  these  drugs  more  than  any 
other  one  ingredient.     This  is  not  an  idle  or  unfounded  state- 
ment, but  one  which  has  been  proven  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
In  the  official  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ile-alth, 
will  be  found  on  examination  of  many  of  the  tonics  and  bitters 
sold  as  cures  for  inebriates,  and  higlily  recommended  as  remedies 
for  various  diseases  affecting  the  stomach;  many  of  them  adver- 
tised as  purely  vegetable  and  non-alcoholic.    I  will  road  you  a  few 
of  them  with  the  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  and  let  you 
judge  for  yourselves  with  what  the  sick  poor  have  to  contend. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  examined  with  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  contained  in  each : 

Per  cent 
of  Alcohol. 

1  Best  Tonic 7.6 

2  Carter's  Physical  Extract 22.0 

3  Hooker's  Wigwam  Tonic 20.7 

4  Hoffman's  German  Tonic 29.3 

5  Hop  Tonic .  7.0 

6  Ilowo'a  A^oi^ian  Tonic  (not  a  rum  drink) 13.2 
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Per  cent 
of  Alcohol. 

7  Jackson's  Golden  Seal  Tonic 19.6 

8  Loil)ig  Co.  Cocoa  Beef  Tonic .• 23.2 

1)  Mensman's  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic 16.5 

10  Parker's    Tonic,    purely    vegetable,    "recommended 

for  inebriates  " 41 . 6 

11  Schcnk's   Seaweed   Tonic,   entirely  harmless 19.5 

12  Atwood's  Quinine  Tonic  Bitters 29.2 

13  L.  T.  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters "  22.8 

14  Mosos  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters 17.1 

15  Baxter's  Mandrate  Bitters 16 . 5 

1 G  Bokor's  Stomach  Bitters 42 . 6 

1 7  Brown's  Iron  Bitters 19.7 

18  Burdock's  Blood  Bitters 25.2 

10  Carter's  Stomach  Bitters 17.6 

20  Coltou's  Bitters 27 . 1 

21  Copp's  White  Mountain  Bitters,  "  not  an  alcoholic 

beverage  " 6.0 

22  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters 33.2 

23  Flint's  Quaker  Bitters 21.4 

24  Goodhue's  Bitters 16.1 

25  Green's  Xervura 17 . 2 

20  Hartshorn's  Bitters 22.2 

27  Hoffman's  German  Bitters,  "  entirely  vegetable  and 

free  from  alcoholic  stimulants  " 25.6 

28  Hop  Bitters 12.0 

20  Ilostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 44.8 

30  Hoffman's  Sulphur  Bitters,  "  contains  no  alcohol,'* 

as  a  matter  of  fact  it  contains  no  sulphur,  but  does 

contain 20.6 

31  Kincrsley's  Iron  Tonic 14.9 

32  Langloy's  Bitters 18.1 

33  LiverpooFs  Mexican  Tonic  Bitters 22.4 

34  Paine's  Celery  Compound 21.0 

35  Pierce's  Indian  Restorative  Bitters 6.1 

30  Puritaiia 22.0 

37  Porter's  Stomach  Bitters 27.9 

38  Pulmonine 16.0 

30  Rush's  Bitters 85.0 

40  Richardson's  Sherry  Wine  Bitters 47.5 
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Per  Cent 
of  Alcohol 

41  Secor's  Cinchona  Bitters 13.1 

42  Slionyo's  German  Bitters •         21 .5 

43.  Job  Sweet's  .Strengthening  Bitters 29.0 

44  Tliurston's  Old  Continental  Bitters 11 .4 

45  Walker's  Vinegar  Bitters,  "contains  no  spirits"..  6.1 

46  Warner's  Safe  Tonic  Bitters 35 .7 

47  Warner's  Bilious  Bitters 21 . 5 

48  Wheeler's  Tonic  Sherry  Wine  Bitters 18 . 8 

49  Wheat  Bitters 13.6 

60  Faith  Whitcomb's  Nerve  Bitters 20.3 

51  William's  Vegetable  Jaundice  Bitters 18.5 

52  Whiskol,  "  a  non-intoxicant  stimulant,  whiskey  with- 

out its  sting  " 28.2 

53  Golden  Liquid  Beef  Tonic  "  recommended  for  treat- 

ment of  alcohol  habit " 26.5 

54  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla ". 26.2 

55  Thayer's  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla 21.5 

56  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 18.8 

57  Allen's  Sarsaparilla 13.5 

58  Dana's  Sarsaparilla 13 . 5 

59  Brown's  Sarsaparilla 13.5 

60  Corbitt's  Shaker  Sarsaparilla 8.8 

Gl  Radway's  Solvent 17 . 9 

As  this  examination  appears  imdor  the  seal  of  the  Health 
Board  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  neither  its  truthfulness  nor 
its  accuracy  can  be  questioned.  In  further  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  I  wish  to  describe  an  interesting  experiment  performed 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Read,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  He  took 
four  cans  and  into  the  first  he  put  one  tablespoonful  of  Hos- 
tetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  into  the  second  the  same  amount  of 
Peruna ;  into  the  third  a  similar  amount  of  Lydia  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound,  and  in  the  fourth  one  tablespoonful  of 
beer.  The  cans  w^re  connected  by  rubber  tubes  to  an  ordinary 
burner  and  mantel,  heat  was  applied  imder  the  cans  to  set  free 
the  vapor,  which  gave  bright  illumination  as  follows :  Can  No.  1, 
Hostetter's  Bitters,  the  vapor  burned  four  minutes;  Can.  No.  2, 
Peruna,  burned  two  minutes,  forty  seconds;  Can  No.  3,  Lydia 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Comoound,  burned  two  uiinutos,  thirty-five 
seconds;  Can  No.  4  'ned  20  seconds.     This  speaks  for 
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itself  and  should  make  plain  to  our  l^slators  and  temperahee 
reformers  that  the  licensed  seller  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  all  tlie  inebriety  with  which  we  ha-ve  to 
contend.  Nor  is  it  with  alcohol  alono  that  the  proprietors  of 
these  Nostrums  ruin  the  health  and  destroy  the  morals  of  their 
foolish  and  gullible  patrons,  but  other,  even  more  harmful  drugs 
are  freely  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  realize  the  dan- 
ger that  surrounds  them  by  the  use  of  such  drugs  as  Cocaine, 
Opium,  etc.  Miach  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  subject 
of  Patent  Medicines,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Adams,  of  "  Colliers,"  and  to  Dr.  Ashbel  P.  Grinnell,  of  New 
York  City,  for  their  valuable  work  in  exposing  to  the  American 
public  this  great  fraud  which  when  applied  to  the  sick  poor  be- 
comes criminal.  It  not  only  robs  them  of  their  money  but  also 
of  their  health  and  many  times  it  is  the  last  dollar  which  is 
spent  in  the  vain  hope  of  curing  a  sick  father  or  dying  mother. 
These  facts  I  bring  to  your  attention  with  the  hope  that  some 
way  may  be  devised  to  curb  these  rapacious  wolves  and  in  order 
that  some  legislative  means  may  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to 
guard  those  who  are  placed  under  our  care. 

I  have  endeavored  to-night  to  bring  to  your  attention  facts 
which  I  trust  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sick 
poor  by,  first,  advocating  the  establishment  of  Convalescent 
Hospitals  or  Homes,  wherein  the  good  work  done  by  our  hospital^ 
may  ho  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  And,  second,  by 
suggesting  legislative  enactment  whereby  we  may  secure  a  wise 
supervision  over  the  manufacturers  of  those  patent  medicines 
wliich  our  poor  so  eagerly,  though  unwisely,  use. 

The  paper  entitled  *^  Care  of  the  Indigent  Sick  in  Their  Homes 
with  Special  Reference  to  Tuberculosis,"  was  to  have  been  read 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  ilillcr,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  Unfor- 
tunately, Doctor  Miller  is  not  present  to-night,  but  his  paper  is 
here  and  is  to  be  read  to  you  by  Doctor  Howard,  of  Rochester. 

"  Caije  of  the  Indigent  Sick  in  Their  Homes  with  Speciai* 
Refkrknce  to  Tuberculosis,"  by  J.  A.  Miller,  of  Belle* 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

The  home  treatment  of  tulx'rculosis  patients  has  developed 
from  the  very  wide  interest  in  tuberculosis  as  a  problem  and 
from  the  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  a  cure 
of  the  diseafie. 
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After  it  had  been  regarded  as  incurable  for  centuries,  very 
gradually  the  open-air  treatment,  combined  with  rest  and  good 
food,  was  established  and  its  value  demonstrated.  From  this 
deveIo])cd  tlie  very  recent  movement  for  Sanatoria  and  Special 
Hospitals,  of  which  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

A  very  short  experience  along  these  lines  discovered  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application  to  even  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  existing  cases,  of  which  difficulties  the  expense  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  one. 

The  long  duration  of  treatment,  the  special  equipment,  the 
unstinted  dietary  and  the  usually  remote  situation  of  the  sani- 
torium,  all  combined  to  make  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  expensive 
institutions.  Added  to  this  is  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
long  loss  of  wage-earning  power  for  the  patient,  so  that  only 
the  comparatively  well-to-do  can  afford  this  method  of  treatment. 
To  provide  for  this  need  State  and  private  charities  are  doing 
a  great  deal,  but  have  been  able  only  to  touch  the  edges  of  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  which  is  suffering  from  this  disease. 

As  a  natural  consequence  attention  is  now  being  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  taking  care  of  these  patients  in  their  homes, 
and  thus  has  developed  what  we  know  as  "  Home  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis/'  By  home  treatment,  in  this  connection,  we  mean 
the  application  and  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  sanitorium 
treatment  to  the  conditions  found  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
and  wo  do  not  intend  to  take  up  in  any  way  the  question  of  the 
value  of  influence  of  climate,  concerning  which  there  is  now 
such  a  very  considerable  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion. 

The  general  principles  of  sanitorium  treatment  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  An  open-air  life,  by  night  as  well  as  day;  compara- 
tive rest,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  abundance  of  nourishing 
food.  Simple  a  matter  as  this  appears,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
carrv  out  in  a  sanitorium  and  the  difficulties  are  much  intensified 
in  the  home. 

The  essentials  are:  careful  medical  advice,  suiting  the  details 
of  daily  life  to  the  requirements  of  each  case;  home  inspection, 
and  snj)ervision  regularly  to  make  sure  that  this  advice  is  car- 
ried out;  a  home  that  has  in  it  possibilities  of  adaptation  for 
the  purposes  needed;  sufficient  means  to  enable  the  patient  to 
afford  proper  rooms,  abundant  food  and  very  often  absolute  rest 
from  wr  rent  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 

•  •     -  to  extend  over  a  period  of  time  amounting 

.onthfl,  and  generally  to  a  year  or  even  more. 
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In  many  of  the  large  cities,  as  New  York,  the  means  employed 
to  carry  out  the  plan  are  first:  The  special  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensary; second,  The  visiting  nurse;  third,  charitable  aid  and 
co-operation. 

Tho  tnlxTcnlosis  disiK'nsary  and  visiting  nurs(»  have  become 
well  known  and  their  value  recognized  so  generally  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  review  here  the  details  of  their  work.  I  will  only 
emphasize  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  tuberculous  pa- 
tients are  not  properly  cared  for  in  general  dispensaries  and  that 
closer  attention  to  details  and  the  more  skilled  service  of  the 
S)>ecial  dispensary  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Also,  that  no 
niorlical  care  or  advice  is  of  much  value  in  this  disease  unless  the 
home  conditions  and  the  improvement  of  the  life  of  the  patient 
ai-o  accurately  known  and  properly  supervised  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  nurse.  Both  of  these  institutions  —  the  nurse  and 
tlio  special  dispensary  —  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence of  oj)inion  in  regard  to  them  concerns  the  scope  of  their 
work. 

Speaking  now,  only  for  New  York  City,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
all  poor  tuberculous  patients,  whether  incipient,  moderately,  or 
far  advanced  in  the  disease,  are  more  satisfactorily  treated,  for 
the  first  few  months  in  any  event,  in  institutions  away  from 
home,  such  as  suitable  sanatoria  and  hospitals.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  will  be  apparent  when  we  speak  of  the  results  of 
our  work. 

As  proper  cases  for  home  treatment,  we  would  include,  first, 
inci])i('nt  cases,  only  when  the  beneficial  service  of  sanitorium 
treatment  is  impossible,  or  when  every  argument  fails  to  convince 
the  patient  of  its  necessity.  Such  cases  are  comparatively  few 
in  number. 

SeconHly,  moderately  advanced  cases,  with  favorable  symp- 
toms, under  the  same  conditions  as  incipient  cases.  But  here  the 
strict  requirements  for  admission  to  sanatoria  exclude  these 
patients,  and  many  such  cases  are  properly  treated  at  home.  There 
is  at  present  a  great  need  for  more  institutions  that  will  take 
projH^r  care  of  this  class  of  patients. 

Tliirdly,  moderately  advanced  cases,  with  unfavorable  symp- 
toms, ami  far  advanced  cases,  are  really  hospital  cases,  but  they 
may  be  considered  proper  for  home  treatment  if  the  objections 
to  hospital  care  are  very  great;  when  the  care  of  their  expectora- 
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tion  may  be  absolutely  trusted;  when  the  patient  is  able  to  go 
regularly  to  the  dispensary,  or  a  visiting  physician  is  available; 
when  their  presence  is  needed  to  keep  the  home  together,  and 
when  they  can  be  sujiported  at  home  by  their  relatives  without 
hardship. 

Since  these  cases  are  the  greatest  sources  of  infection  in  the 
coniniunity  llioir  qualification  for  home  care  should  be  very  care- 
fully scrutinized.  Of  course,  very  often,  lack  of  hospital  accom- 
modation leaves  us  no  choice  in  the  matter  and,  in  all  of  the 
above  classes,  the  possibility  of  making  the  home  conditions  at 
least  passable  is  a  determining  factor. 

Fourthly,  discharged  sanitorium  and  hospital  cases  in  whom 
the  disease  is  arrested  or  apparently  cured,  and  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  life,  are  eminently  fitting  cases  for  home 
care.  The  careful  supervision  of  such  cases,  in  order  to  prevent 
relapses,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  features 
of  the  work. 

The  patients  that  are  suitable  for  dispensary  or  home  treatment 
having  been  carefully  selected  along  the  above  mentioned  line«, 
our  next  inquiry  is  what  can  be  done  for  them  by  the  physicians 
and  nurses  working  tlirongh  the  means  of  the  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensary. Constant  sn])ervision  is  really  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter.  Usually  the  physician  is  not  able  to  visit  the  homes,  or 
certainly  not  re^rularly,  and  he  depends  upon  the  nurse  to  furnish 
a  report  on  the  homo  conditions  upon  which  he  bases  his  advice 
and  also  to  ovorsoo  the  execution  of  his  instructions.  The  visiting 
nurse  is,  llicrcjfore,  the  key  note  of  the  situation. 

After  a  positive  diai»:nosis  of  the  tuberculosis  has  been  made, 
the  ])liysieitin  ii^oes  over  carefully  with  the  ])atient  the  general 
principles  of  the  treatment,  emphasizes  the  dangers  of  infection 
and  the  way  to  avoid  it  and  the  necessity  of  painstaking  persever- 
ance to  obtain  tlu?  maximum  of  fresh  air,  rest  and  good  food. 

The  dang(»rs  of  dirt,  darkness,  poor  ventilation,  overcrowding, 
insufficie»nt  or  impro])er  fond^  irregular  or  vicious  habit.s,  are  taught 
as  those  that  assist  in  undermining  the  general  health  and  so 
huri-y  along  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

This  may  be  called  the  iirst  lesson,  and  the  nurse  then  takes  up 
the  task  of  drillinr  rcii^lcs  constantly  and  re|)eatedly  in 

the  home,  with  be  and  his  family.    Our  general  plan 

is  to  arrange  th*  ic  economy  to  the  best  interest  of 

the  patient  an'  ast  the  dangers  of  infection  to  bis 
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household  and  associates.  By  frequent  visits  —  preferably  once 
a  week  —  the  nurse  enforces  these  instructions  and  also  insures 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  patient  at  the  dispensary.  Con- 
siderable experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  woman  trained  in 
nursing,  who  has  the  energy,  interest  and  ability  necessary  for 
this  kind  of  work,  can  do  much  more  than  any  physician  toward 
ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  and  correcting  the  evils 
existing  in  these  homes.  In  no  other  way  can  this  work  be  at  all 
complete  or  satisfactory  to  the  physician,  to  the  patient  or  to  the 
community,  and  that  these  patients  themselves  appreciate  this 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  warm  reception  given  to  our  nurses  as  a 
friend  and  welcome  visitor  in  their  homes. 

We  will  pass  then  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject  and  the 
one  of  perhaps  the  most  immediate  interest  to  this  present  gather- 
ing—  the  charitable  aid  and  co-operation  required. 

There  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between  tuberculosis  as  a 
disease  and  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  social  dependence.  This  has 
of  late  years  become  generally  recognized  and  we,  in  consequence, 
hear  it  frequently  designated  as  a  social  disease,  meaning  that  its 
problems  are  as  much  social  as  they  are  medical.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  long  course  of 
the  disease,  with  its  loss,  or  great  impairment  of  wage-earning 
power,  its  greater  prevalence  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
fact  that  any  attempts  at  prevention  and  cure  involve  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  consumptive  and  his  family  are 
frequently  applicants  for  charitable  aid,  both  public  and  private, 
and  medical  advice  and  care  for  them  is  comparatively  useless 
unless  such  aid  can  be  procured.  The  physician  consequently  must 
be  familiar  with  all  such  sources  of  assistance  and  also  with  the 
recognized  rules  and  methods  which  now  govern  organized  philan- 
throj)y.  The  charitable  agencies  in  their  turn  must  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  medical  opinion  in  the  case  and  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  general  underlying  principles  of  the  modem 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

In  New  York,  during  the  last  year,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  designated  the  Tuberculosis  Re- 
lief Conimittoe,  has  been  formed  to  dispense  a  special  fund  for 
home  relief  in  tuberculosis  cases.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  different  special  tuberculosis  dispensaries 
of  this  city  and  also  of  the  executive  and  relief  departments  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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Meeting  once  a  week,  the  problems  arising  in  the  cases  presented 
are  thoroughly  discussed  from  the  different  points  of  view  repre- 
sented in  the  committee  and  the  result  has  been  a  much  closer 
harmony  in  the  methods  of  medical  and  relief  work  and  a  much 
more  satisfactory  management  of  the  cases  themselves.  Such  a 
conference  may  not  always  be  feasible  and  desirable  in  other  com- 
munities,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  close  co-operation 
giving  excellent  results,  and  as  long  as  this  object  is  attained,  the. 
method  employed  toward  that  end  may,  of  course,  be  advantage- 
ously varied  with  the  different  conditions  in  each  community. 

I  will  attempt  to  state  some  of  the  problems  which  constantly 
arise,  together  with  our  method  of  dealing  with  them,  but,  be- 
fore doing  so,  would  state  two  general  underlying  princi plies  of 
relief  in  tuberculous  cases: 

First:  That  all  relief  should  be  adequate  and  abundant  and 
continued  for  a  long  time.  Second:  That  all  cases  refusing  the 
advice  offered  should  be  refused  relief. 

The  Management  of  Institutional  Cases. 

A  large  number  of  the  patients  we  meet  may  be  classified  as 
institutional  cases.  These  are  patients  for  whom  either  hospital 
or  sanitorium  treatment  is  deemed  absolutely  ne<^»cssary.  If  the 
advice  given  is  followed  and  the  patient  goes  to  the  institution, 
the  form  of  relief  given  is  in  the  care  of  the  family  which  is  left 
at  home  and  the  making  good  of  the  loss  of  wages  if  necessary. 

In  a  few  cases  we  have  found  it  (lesiral)le  to  ]>ay  board  for  the 
patients  in  the  sanitorium  in  order  to  i»et  llieni  away  from  home. 
In  exceptional  cases  —  some  which  are  considered  suitable  for  an 
institution  are  allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  relief  is  given  —  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  mother  with  children  in  order  to  keep  the 
family  together;  provided  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  the 
danger  of  infection  is  guarded  against  by  sciti])u1ous  care  of  the 
sputum,  separate  sleeping  rooms  and  close  supervision. 

Also  in  some  incipient  cases  where  the  patient  is  a  wage  earner 
or  the  father  of  a  family,  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  keep  him  at 
home  and  try  home  treatment  under  close  suprrvision  of  the  dis- 
pensary, with  the  understanding  that,  if  tlieie  is  no  iinj)rovement 
in  his  com^  he  will  later  go  to  a  sanitorium. 

In  fp  pital  cases  which  n^f use  advice,  relief  should 

,ph  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  to 
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go  to  the  hospital,  but,  if  they  persist  in  refusal,  then  the  dis- 
pensary and  the  health  department  should  continue  close  super- 
vision and,  should  conditions  prove  to  be  such  as  to  favor  a  spread 
of  infection,  the  police  powers  of  the  health  department  should 
effect  forcible  removal  to  a  hospital. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  homeless  unmarried  men.  They  con- 
stitute the  lodging  house  class,  are  usually  only  partially  self- 
supporting  when  well,  and,  when  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  are 
of  course  less  so  or  are  entirely  dependent.  Such  patients  have  no 
incentive  to  careful  living  or  hygienic  habits  and  wander  about 
the  city  spreading  infection  in  every  direction.  Dispensary  super- 
vision is  here  impossible  and  home  relief  out  of  the  question  and 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  forcible  removal  and  detention  in 
hospitals  will  bo  the  only  recognized  proper  procedure  in  such 
csises.  This  will  only  be  another  step  in  the  direction  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  management  of  vagrants  and 
mendicants.  In  hospital  care  alone,  is  there  any  hope  of  even 
partial  restoration  to  health  in  such  cases,  or  of  the  protection  of 
the  community  from  infection  ? 

Other  cases  in  the  category  of  hospital  cases,  are  those  not  neces- 
sarily so  advanced  in  disease,  but  in  whom  alcoholism,  careless 
hygiene,  or  overcrowding  in  the  home,  make  improvement  impos- 
sible and  the  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  family  very  great.  Some- 
times, by  persistent  effort  and  moral  influence,  sufficient  improve- 
ment in  these  conditions  can  l)e  effected  to  make  home  care  and 
relief  feasible,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  does  not  occur. 

TiFE  Management  of  Suitable  Home  Cases. 

As  wo  have  seen,  those  are  usually  the  incipent  or  moderately 
ad  van  00(1  cases  under  more  or  less  favorable  physical  conditions 
of  good  lial)its,  with  homo  conditions  permitting  of  a  separate 
sleeping  room,  good  air  and  light,  good  food  and  not  too  much 
physical  or  mental  strain.  In  many  of  our  dispensary  cases  we 
find  that  those  conditions  already  exist.  In  many  others,  how- 
ever, sooner  or  later  in  this  long  rstuggle  with  disease,  charitable 
aid  become  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  them.  For  convenience 
we  can  divide  the  forms  of  assistance*  necessary  in  such-cases  into 
those  which  are  directed  toward  obtaining  the  three  cardinal 
factors  in  the  medical  treatment.  First,  fresh  air;  second,  food; 
third,  sufficient  rest. 
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Fbesh  Ais. 

Here  we  include  all  the  requirements  for  suitable  living  con- 
ditions. The  house  should  be  situated  in  a  location  compara- 
tively free  from  dust  and  noise  and  preferably  near  a  park.  A 
roof  for  sitting  or  sleeping  out  is  desirable,  but  in  New  York 
not  often  possible,  on  account  of  dirt  and  dust,  the  objections  of 
the  landlord  and  tenants,  and  interference,  or  even  danger,  from 
rowdy  neighbors.  Formerly  for  this  purpose  the  fire  escape  was 
sought  after,  but  its  use  is  now  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  fire 
and  tenement  house  departments.  Back  yards  can  be  used  in 
less  crowded  cities  and  towns,  but  there  are  few  such  in  New 
York.  The  patient's  apartment  in  such  a  house  as  this  should 
not  be  too  high,  entailing  the  additional  exertion  to  the  patient 
in  climbing  stairs,  unless  the  roof  is  to  be  largely  used,  in  which 
case  the  upper  floors  are  more  desirable. 

The  plumbing  must  be  in  good  condition  and  the  apartment 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  clean.  It  should  contain  sufficient  ac- 
commodation to  prevent  overcrowding  and  still  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary separate  sleeping  room.  This  room  should  have  a  free  en- 
trance to  light  and  air  and  usually  in  New  York  tenements  it  is 
the  large  front  room  or  parlor. 

To  meet  tliis  requirement  of  fresh  air,  the  usual  forms  of  relief 
necessary  are  the  payment  of  rent,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
moving  expenses,  if  the  present  quarters  are  not  suitable  or  capable 
of  being  made  so.  In  many  cases,  moving  expenses  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  excess  rent,  necessary  for  the  better  home,  constitute 
all  the  relief  neecssarv.  In  other  cases  additional  furniture  is 
needed,  especially  beds  and  bedding  to  provide  the  separate  ac- 
commodation for  the  patient.  House  cleaning,  cither  regularly 
or  occasionally,  must  often  be  provided,  and  extra  clothing  is  more 
regularly  called  for  here  than  in  other  relief  cases  on  account  of 
the  enforced  outdoor  life.  The  open  windows  also  demand  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  coal.  Reclining  or  steamer  chairs,  wraps 
or  sleeping  bags,  tno^other  with  ca])s  and  mittens,  are  necessary 
when  the  roof  or  vanl  is  svstematically  used  in  winter. 

Food. 

As  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  rests  largely  upon  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  bodily  nutrition,  good  food  and   plenty  of  it  is 
^ial.    All  food  should  bo  simple  but  nutritious  and  should  be 
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properly  cooked.  Instruction  in  cooking  to  the  housewife  is,  there- 
fore, an  excellent  form  of  constructive  relief  in  many  of  these 
cases.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meals  in  which  fatty  food,  such 
as  bacon,  butter,  oils,  etc.,  can  be  beneficially  used,  it  is  customary 
to  advise  an  additional  quota  of  milk  and  eggs.  One  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  and  three  to  six  raw  eggs  is  an  average  allowance  to  each 
patient.  Charitable  relief  in  the  matter  of  food  is  very  often  con- 
fined to  these  articles  of  so-called  special  diet,  and  in  New  York 
the  turberculosis  disj^ensaries  usually  furnish  this  diet,  as  it  is 
classified  as  treatment  and  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  medi- 
cines which  are  prescribed. 

Special  diet  is  only  given  after  investigation  has  proved  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  provide  it  for  himself,  but,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  this  assistance  is  capable  of  much  abuse  and  even 
strict  supervision  cannot  insure  that  the  patient  gets  the  benefit  of 
this  diet  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Experience 
has  taught  us  to  limit  this  distribution  much  more  than  was  at 
first  customary.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  required  that  the 
patients  go  to  the  clinic  for  each  feeding,  which  must  be  taken  on 
the  spot,  but  such  surveillance  is  rarely  possible,  even  if  desirable. 

Milk  and  eirgs  should  not  bo  dispensed  in  any  considerable 
quantity  at  one  time,  however,  and  the  alh>wance  should  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  dis:oontinuance  when  any  misuse  is  disc^overed. 

SrFFI(!IP:.\T  TiKST. 

liest  for  the  people  in  the  circumstances  we  are  considering 
is  a  j)ure]y  relative  term.  Absolute  rest,  such  as  is  regularly 
r(X|uir(Ml  in  the  sanilorium  for  active  cases  of  tuberculosis,  is 
not  ])()ssil)]c  at  honic^  even  under  the  l)est  conditions.  The  in- 
terruptions and  demands  of  family  life  cannot  be  avoided  and 
botli  the  patients  and  their  families  cannot  be  brought  to  ap- 
preciate how  much  rest  is  really  necessary.  In  my  opinion  this 
constitutes  the  most  serious  drawback  to  home  treatment  and  it 
is  in  this  dire(?tion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  fresh  air  life,  that 
I  consider  preliminary  treatnunt,  for  a  few  months  at  least,  in 
either  sanitorium  or  hospital,  so  essential  for  successful  man- 
ageuK  nt  at  home  afterwards.  When  a  patient  has  learned  the 
necessary  habits  of  life  by  daily  experience  in  an  institution, 
he  will  not  bo  content  to  live  at  home  under  anything  less  than 
the  best  conditions  that  he  can  obtain,  and  it  is  our  experieni! 
that  in  most  cases  no  amount  of  verbal  instruction  or  suporr 
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will  acoomplish  this,  nntil  the  patient  has  had  this  institution 
drill. 

In  its  relation  to  relief,  this  need  of  rest  demands  a  study  of 
the  kind  and  the  eifect  of  occupation;  the  distance  of  the  home 
from  the  place  of  work,  the  dispensary,  and  the  park;  the  floor 
occupied ;  the  way  in  which  the  leisure  time  is  spent,  and  in  all 
cases  the  regulation  of  the  work  done  about  the  house,  especially, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  women. 

The  kinds  of  assistance  that  are  usually  necessary  consist  in 
the  making  up  of  the  deficiency  in  income  from  wage  loss  or 
impairment,  efforts  to  obtain  employment  better  suited  to  the 
patient,  assistance  with  the  heavier  housework,  such  as  washing 
and  cleaning,  and  the  relief  from  the  care  of  small  children  by 
day  nurseries  or  by  neighbors  or  relatives. 

Of  these,  the  problem  of  suitable  employment  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  is  often  impossible  of  satisfactory  solution.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  experience  in  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis  alone, 
but  also  in  sanatoria,  hospitals,  and  in  the  case  of  patients  dis- 
charged comparatively  cured  from  these  institutions,  that  this 
problem  of  proper  employment  is  still  unsolved.  In  a  desultory 
sort  of  way  we  are  able  occasionally  to  find  positions  as  janitors, 
doorkeepers,  watchmen,  ticket  choppers,  etc.,  for  patients  who 
are  able  to  do  liglit  work,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  exceptional. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  in  New  York  has  recently 
organized  a  committee  of  employment  for  the  handicapped,  which 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  and  investigation,  but 
has  been  unal)lo  to  help  us  very  much  as  yet  with  our  cousunip- 
tives.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  this  work 
and  much  more  organized  and  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  needed,  for  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  great  expense  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  these  patients,  but  at  present  the 
long  period  of  enforced  idleness  and  dependence  has  a  Very  per- 
nicious and  iK»rmanont  effect  upon  the  moral  character  and  power 
of  initiative  of  manv  of  these  cases. 

Prophylactic,  or  preventive  relief,  as  already  outlined,  in  the 
education,  supervision  and  segregation  of  tuberculosis  patients, 
has,  of  course,  a  direct  and  important  influonco  upon  the  preven 
tion  of  the  development  of  disease  in  others  of  the  family  oi 
among  the  associates.  Sometimes,  however,  our  work  is  directed 
p/^lolv  to  that  end.  In  this  category  of  propliylaxis  we  consider 
inuance  of  supervision  and  assistance  to  better  surround- 
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ings  for  those  who  have  been  intimately  and  continually  exposed 
to  infection,  especially  in  the  case  of  children. 

Such  children  we  often  send  to  the  country  for  varying  periods 
of  time,  even  when  they  have  not  yet  developed  tuberculosis; 
and,  with  one  or  two  of  the  fresh  air  homes  near  New  York,  we 
have  definite  arrangements  for  co-operation  in  their  cara  II 
this  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  the  great  desirability 
of  the  thorough  physical  examination  of  all  the  members  of  the 
household  of  a  tuberculosis  patient,  whether  they  are  complain- 
ing of  suspicious  symptoms  or  not,  and  also  the  disinfection  of 
the  rooms  after  removal  or  death.  This  is  properly  the  function 
of  the  health  department,  but  it  is  not  so  undertaken  in  all 
communities. 

Results  Obtained  by  Home  Treatment. 

Pirst,  in  the  condition  of  the  patient :  We  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  that  the  home  is  not  the  beat  place  in  which  to  treat 
tuberculosis,  and  this  is  based  upon  the  results  of  our  experience. 
Some  early  cases  are  apparently  cured,  but  thoy  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  and  the  percentage  of  such  results  does  not  com- 
pare at  all  favorably  with  that  obtained  at  sanatoria.  More  ad- 
vanced cases  may  have  the  activity  and  progress  of  their  disease 
arrested  and  be  able  to  take  up  their  work  again  with  greater  or 
less  limitations,  but,  in  these  cases  also,  better  results  are  obtained 
in  institutions.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  those  ob- 
tained by  the  care  and  supervision  of  cases  that  have  returned  to 
their  homes  after  a  stay  in  the  sanitorium,  hospital,  or  country. 

As  has  been  stated,  such  patients  know  much  better  how  to 
make  the  most  of  their  home  conditions,  so  as  to  approximate  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  those  to  which  they  have  grown  accus- 
tomed. By  means  of  the  regular  supervision  and  advice  of  the 
physicians  and  nurses,  combined  with  any  necessary  charitable 
aid  to  make  their  living  conditions  better,  they  are  very  often 
able  to  continue  the  cure  begun  away  from  home,  and  are  much 
less  apt  to  relapse  than  are  similar  cases  which  are  not  supervised. 

In  other  cases,  not  cured  or  actually  arrested,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  our  efforts  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  delayed 
and  life  prolonged  considerably.  These  cases  become  what  are 
termed  chronic ;  the  lungs  do  not  heal  and  they  have  relapses  into 
active  symptoms  every  now  and  then;  but,  while  they  may  buo- 
cumb  eventually  to  the  disease,  they  are  given  often  an  increased 
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term  of  life  and  even  one  of  comparative  comfort  and  U8efulne6& 
There  is,  of  course,  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  such  sun-ival  of  the  unfit,  but  if  these  patients 
are  so  scrupulously  careful  that  they  do  not  infect  others,  and 
if  they  do  not  have  children  to  inherit  their  tendencies  to  diseaae, 
I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  social  and  economic 
gain  to  the  community. 

Second,  the  educational  and  preventive  results:  These  are  per- 
haps the  most  marked  and  valuable.  When  one  considers  the 
large  scale  upon  which  this  campaign  of  prophylaxis  and  educa- 
tion is  being  carried  on  in  many  of  our  cities  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  already  seeing  the  fruits  of  it, 
in  the  willingness  of  even  the  more  ignorant  classes  to  keep  their 
homes  well  ventilated,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  to  refrain  from 
promiscuous  expectoration,  to  eat  more  suitable  food  and  to  learn 
to  cook  it  properly,  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  overcrowding, 
alcoholism,  and  irregular  habits  of  all  sorts;  in  other  words,  to 
live  healthier,  cleaner,  and  more  responsible  lives. 

That  such  an  improved  state  of  affairs  is  gradually  coming 
about  is  the  common  experience  of  all  social  workers,  and  it  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  tlie  faithful  painstaking  instruction  that  is 
being  systematically  forced  upon  the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
population. 

In  addition  to  thi.>5,  the  removal  of  advanced  cases  to  hospitals, 
the  care  of  delicate  cliildren  in  the  coimtry,  and  the  recognition 
of  suspicious  cases  niakin£:  ]>ossible  early  diagnosis,  have  all  be- 
come potent  factors  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis and  are  alreadv  havinir  their  effect  in  the  diminution  of  the 
death  rate  from  this  disease.  Without  such  a  movement  as  this, 
laws  and  regulations  in  regard  to  spitting,  disinfection,  overcrowd- 
ing and  tenement-house  reform  are  of  small  value,  but  with  it 
they  go  hand  in  hand  for  tlio  steady  advance  of  the  health  and 
social  betterment  of  the  eonununitv.  And  before  all  of  us  who 
arc  active  in  this  work,  wr  may  keep  as  our  inspiration  the  famous 
dictnm  of  Pasteur:  ^^  It  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  cause 
every  parasitic  disease  to  disapjiear  from  the  earth." 

President  Makox  :  l)oetr)r  Farrand  has  just  telegraphed  that 
he  is  delaved  at  Albany  and  will  not  be  able  to  reach  Rochester 
to-night. 

[Dr.  Farrand's  paper  was  presented  later  to  the  Secretary  for 
pn^  ^*     'I'on  in  the  report.] 
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The  Wae  Against  Disease  by  Db.  Livingston  Fabbanb. 

It  does  not  require  an  experience  of  many  years  to  recognize  a 
complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  civilized  world  toward  the 
problem  of  public  health. 

The  standpoint  has  varied,  as  is  natural,  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  With  a  medieval  conception  of  disease  as  a 
visitation  of  Providence  it  is  not  strange  that  efforts  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempted  thwarting  of  the  divine  will  should 
be  half-hearted.  Coupled  with  inevitable  ignorance  of  patholog- 
ical causes  and  therapeutic  measures  this  concept  could  only 
produce  in  the  public  mind  a  condition  of  pathetic  patience  or  of 
impotent  resentment. 

Through  the  stages  of  medical  evolution  from  dogmatic  drug- 
ging, from  trustful  and  conventional  treatment  of  symptoms,  to 
the  modern  period  of  pathological  research,  the  efforts  to  protect 
the  public  health  were  spasmodic,  unreasoning  and  unavailing. 

With  the  transition,  however,  from  the  relatively  vague  to  the 
more  scientifically  exact  the  war  against  disease  has  assumed  a 
new  and  hopeful  aspect  The  modem  campaign  seeks  causes 
rather  than  symptoms,  it  attacks  the  root  rather  than  the  branch, 
—  it  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word  Prevention. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  no  longer  a  vague  even  though  an  at- 
tractive term.  It  represents  an  attitude  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  laboratory  applied  to  social  welfare — a  view  which  is  per- 
meating the  minds  not  only  of  those  officially  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  but  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
medical  profession  who  after  all  are  the  chief  moulders  of  popular 
opinion  in  matters  pertaining  to  general  hygiene. 

We  are  witnessing,  as  a  consequence,  a  world  movement  in 
the  direction  of  preventive  medicine — an  international  union  of 
forces  which  is  ready  to  resist  or  attack  the  most  threatening 
dangers  and  to  concentrate  wherever  the  need  seems  greatest 
It  Tinist  be  admitted  that  this  union  is  still  far  from  perfect  and 
that  tlicro  is  still  a  regrettable  dispersion  of  energy  but  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  canot  but  end  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
co-operation. 

To  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  this  movement  the  most 
hopeful  sign  is  the  accession  of  the  layman  which  has  become  so 
cordial  during  the  last  few  years.  The  consequences  has  been 
fresh  vigor  in  the  national  campaigns  which  were  already  u* 
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way  and  the  initiation  of  new  movements  of  wide  extent  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  healtL 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  this  junction  of  forces,  lay  and 
medical,  does  not  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  either  wing  of  the  army.  The  physician  must  still 
be  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  laying  down  the  principles 
upon  which  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  and  to  play  his  part  in  the 
hand  to  hand  work  and  the  layman  is  equally  bound  to  furnish 
the  legislative,  financial  and  moral  support  required  in  the  action. 

More  important  than  any  other  of  the  layman's  responsibilities, 
perhaps,  is  his  share  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
to-day  a  commonplace  that  the  essence  of  a  campaign  to  prevent 
disease  is  Education.  Sufficient  knowledge,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  educated  or  thoughtful  few  but  of  the  now  ignorant  or  careless 
many,  will  deal  a  blow  to  the  chief  scourges  of  the  day  such  as  all 
previous  measures  have  failed  to  approach.  It  is  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign  to  build  up  this  public  sentiment  and  knowledge 
that  the  layman  finds  his  chief  task. 

Plenary  powers  of  boards  of  health  are  notoriously  ineffective 
unless  backed  by  the  moral  support  of  their  communities  and  it 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  that  in  centers  where 
official  efforts  have  been  intelligent  and  fruitful  there  are 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  public  not  only  of  acquiescence  in  but 
of  demaid  for  enforcement  and  extension  of  the  regulations. 
Recoirniziufi:  then  the  general  outlines  of  the  field,  what  are  the 
specific  problems  the  movement  has  to  meet?  A  complete  answer 
would  bo  a  complete  treatise  on  pathology  and  sociology. 

Wlierever  disease  is  preventable  there  is  work  to  do.  As  it 
becomes  more  evident  year  by  year  that  the  conditions  favorable 
to  disease  are  the  products  of  our  mode  of  life,  the  responsibility 
as  well  as  the  hopefulness  of  the  situation  stand  out  with  growing 
clearness. 

It  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  select  from  the' 
more  salient  points  of  attack  and  I  choose  for  more  reasons  than 
one   the  present   widespread   campaign   against  tuberculosis.     It 
is  worth  glancing  at  the  alignment  of  the  forces  already  in  the 
field. 

After  the  random  initial  efforts  which  invariably  precede 
efficient  organization  v;e  have  at  last  obtained  a  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Stiidv  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  which  re- 
ceives  the  enthusiastic  adherence  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
laymen  of  the  country. 
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Its  function  is  frankly  educational  and  its  aim  is  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  and  a  center  of  stimulation  of  or- 
ganized effort  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  transactions  of  its  annual  meetings  are  made  up  of  expert 
studies  on  all  phases  of  the  problem.  There  is  rapidly  accumu- 
lating a  mass  of  material  of  authority  in  concentrated  form  which 
provides  trustworthy  ammunition  for  the  local  campaign  which 
may  arise  in  any  quarter. 

It  is  the  correspondent  of  similar  national  bodies  which  have 
been  organized  in  many  other  countries  and  has  its  representatives 
in  the  international  conferences  and  congresses  which  are  held 
annually  for  the  discussion  of  problems  common  to  the  civilized 
world. 

The  appeals  for  suggestion  and  aid  which  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  as  soon  as  the  new  society  was  organized  are 
abundant  proof  of  the  need  of  such  a  central  body  of  authority. 

It  is  clear  that  the  real  work  must  be  done  in  communities, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  local 
organizations  which  shall  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  in  their  respective  localities.  Of  these  there  are  now 
some  50  in  active  operation. 

In  many  places  it  is  found  desirable  to  organize  State  asso- 
ciations which  shall  bo  affiliated  with  the  Xational  association 
and  which  shall  more  definitely  undertake  the  campaign  in  their 
individual  states.     Of  these  there  are  now  14. 

When  we  realize  that  the  bulk  of  this  organization  has  taken 
place  within  two  years  and  that  each  new  society  adds  momentum 
to  the  movement  it  is  evident  that  agitation  is  bearing  fruit. 

The  specific  programs  of  local  organizations  must  necessarily 
varv  with  local  conditions  but  to  them  all  certain  tasks  are  conmion. 

« 

We  demand  adequate  dispensary  facilities  for  those  too  poor 
to  employ  a  compotont  physician.  Wo  demand  adequate  and 
snifaMo  saiiiforiuni  and  hospital  provision  for  consumptives,  both 
incipient  and  advanced.  We  demand  proper  municipal  regula- 
tions regarding  the  registration  of  cases  as  well  as  ordinances  to 
check  indiscriminate  spitting.-    And,  finally,  Education. 

Education,  which  preaches  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  twenty-four 
hours    out    of    twenty-four;    education    which    emphasizes    thi^ 
need  of  nourishing  food;  education  which  teaches  the  avoidaii«^ 
of  excesses  of  all  sorts ;  education,  in  short,  which  inculcates  1 
doctrine  of  sound  personal  hygiene.    Specifically  the  educa^ 
Vol.  1—55 
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task  is  to  make  every  man  and  woman  know  and  realize  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease  whose  cause  is  known  and 
therefore  a  preventable  disease;  that  it  is  not  inherited  and  that 
therefore  the  responsibility  is  an  individual  one;  that,  finally, 
tuberculosis  is  often  a  curable  disease  and  that  diagnosis  is  not  a 
sentence  of  deatfi  but,  when  early,  permission  to  live.  If  the  pub- 
lic can  be  brought  to  the  point  where  the  individual  with  suspi- 
cious s;)Tiiptoms  will  demand  a  diagnosis  from  competent  medical 
authority  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken. 

In  this  educational  campaign  no  means  are  to  be  regarded  as 
too  trivial.  The  preparation  of  proper  literature  adapted  to  the 
various  groups  of  a  community  and  the  distribution  of  this  litera- 
ture in  such  manner  as  to  seize  the  attention  of  the  people  is  one 
of  the  best  weapons  at  our  disposal. 

Eree  use  of  the  public  press  for  the  printing  of  readable 
articles  regarding  the  disease,  its  dangers  and  its  prevention,  will 
often  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
in  a  way  which  no  other  effort  can  rival.  The  free  use  of  the 
lecture  platform  has  also  been  tested  and  found  of  great  value. 
During  the  last  year  the  method  of  exhibition  has  come  to  the 
fore  and  is  now  aeconiplisliing  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
agouey.  The  larger  exhibition  of  the  National  association,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  November,  1905,  has  been  sent  successively 
to  fifteen  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  where  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  has  amounted  to  over  300,000.  The  far-reaching 
effects  of  an  achievement  such  as  this  may  be  imagined. 

Following  a  similar  plan  certain  of  the  State  associations  have 
undertaken  the  formation  of  exhibitions  to  be  sent  through  the 
different  communities  df  their  respective  commonwealths;  and  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  with  populations  so  great  that  a  single 
exhibition  does  not  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  mass  of 
ignorance  undonieath,  permanent  exhibitions  have  been  formed 
wliich  move  from  quarter  to  quarter,  and  by  co-operation  with 
existing  agencies  of  various  sorts  are  forcing  the  desired  knowl- 
edge upon  the  classes  most  in  need  of  it. 

Occasionally  a  new  device  is  hit  upon  which  immediately 
becomes  available  to  all  those  reaching  out  for  new  methods.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  the  open  air  stereopticon  which  was  initiated 
in  Yonkers  last  year  has  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  with  great  success  and  is  now  being  taken  up  by 
flir.  authorities  of  other  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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To  specify  in  detail  the  various  methods  employed  in  this  educa- 
tional campaign  would  require  time  and  space  quite  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  present  paper. 

A  word  regarding  the  necessity  of  constant  co-operation  with 
existing  organizations  must  not  be  omitted.  The  various  agencies 
for  social  work  of  all  sorts,  the  efficient  machinery  already  in 
action  which  may  assist  in  our  propaganda  should  always  be 
seized  upon,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  desired  assistance 
is  invariably  given  not  only  willingly  but  with  enthusiasm. 

To  come  to  the  phase  of  the  problem  which  more  than  any  other 
demands  attention  in  a  conference  such  as  this  the  question  must 
be  raised  as  to  the  standing  of  New  York  State  in  the  present 
fight.  Unfortunately  not  at  the  front.  Were  it  not  for  the  splendid 
pioneer  efforts  of  the  New  York  City  committee  which  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Department  of  Health  of  that  city  has  faced  the 
most  baffling  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  barring  the 
intelligent  and  efficient  efforts  made  in  possibly  three  or  four  other 
cities  of  the  State  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  organized 
,  effort  has  taken  place  within  our  boundaries. 

To  many  it  seems  strange  that  with  the  example  of  the  metropo- 
lis, which  leads  the  world  in  the  municipal  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, so  little  is  being  done  in  other  communities.  It  is 
encouraging  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  the  coming  winter 
there  will  doubtless  be  inaugurated  a  campaign  on  state  lines 
comprising  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity  which  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  will  place  New 
York  whore  it  properly  belongs  —  in  the  van  of  the  tuberculosis 
crusade.  It  is  too  early  to  mention  the  details  of  the  proposed 
movomont,  but  I  wish  to  seize  this  opportimity  to  bespeak  for  the 
effort,  the  cordial  support  of  the  agencies  and  activities  which  are 
roprcscntfMl  in  this  ooiiforoncc.  There  is  probably  no  aspect  of 
modern  social  work,  for  the  campaign  against  disease  is  first  and 
always  social  work,  in  which  the  forces  attacking  from  different 
points  sup]>leinent  each  other  as  completely  as  in  this  fight  of  ours. 
When  we  insist  on  fresh  air,  good  food  and  rest  as  absolute  essen- 
tials both  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  we  ai1» 
fighting  not  only  that  specific  enemy  but  every  other  diseasflf-  " 
well  and  preaching  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sound  eOQQfl 
and  ethics.  When  a  pure  food  bill  includes  a  patent  medi 
clause  which  aims  a  blow  at  that  most  dastardly  parasite  of  ^ 
weakness,  the  forces  against  tuberculosis  are  one  of  ib 
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reap  the  benefits.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  every  step  forward 
by  any  column  advances  by  an  equal  distance  each  and  all  of  the 
co-operating  lines. 

And,  finally,  if  encouragement  be  needed  let  it  be  drawn  from 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  death  rate  from  preventable  disease 
is  dropping  with  rapidity.  When  community  after  community  in 
the  United  States  can  show  a  decrease  in  twenty-five  years  of  a 
fourth  or  even  a  third  in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  surely 
it  is  not  vain  to  hope  that  united  effort  will  ultimately  drive  the 
infectious  scourges  of  today  from  their  position  as  the  most 
feared  enemies  of  civilized  society. 

Dr.  Adele  Gleason,  of  Buffalo:  Doctor  Miller^s  paper  is 
very  remarkable  because  he  says  in  very  fine  language  what  Doc- 
tor Pease  of  excellent  memory  said  often,  that  a  doctor  who  is 
nothing  but  a  doctor,  is  not  a  doctor;  and  Doctor  Miller  says 
that  to  be  a  good  doctor  one  must  be  something  of  a  sociologist, 
that  is,  he  must  have  studied  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their 
environment  in  order  to  cure  them. 

Consumption  is  our  topic.  You  cannot  take  an  individual 
human  being,  as  you  do  a  sample  out  of  a  test  tube,  and  change  it 
by  the  use  of  chemicals.  Vital  chemistry  will  outmaster  labora- 
tory chemistry.  You  must  treat  every  portion  of  the  mind  and 
bodv  and  the  environment  as  well  of  that  individual. 

Kow  Buffalo  is  very  much  afraid  of  tuberculosis,  and  one  rea- 
son comes  in  the  simple  words  you  hear  on  the  east  side  in  every 
city,  "Rags,  rags,  rags!''  the  cry  of  the  rag  peddler,  the  cry 
of  the  Polack  and  the  Russian,  and  the  cry  of  the  Italian,  who, 
of  necessity,  form  hirgo  settlemonts  in  our  great  cities;  and  in 
these  circles  there  arc  in  Buffalo  75,000  Polacks,  60,000  Ital- 
ians, and  400  Assyrians,  brought  over  really  as  temporary  slaves 
by  their  liead  men.  In  those  centers  there  is  such  ignorance  that 
at  the  first  act  of  our  health  board  in  Buffalo  in  closing  two 
rooms  0(!cu])ied  by  nine  j>eople  a  cry  arose  of  "eviction!"  You 
would  think  we  were  back  100  years  ago  in  Ireland.  And  you 
will  all  remember  the  veritable  panic  that  took  place  a  few 
months  ago  in  Xew  York  City  and,  I  am  also  told,  in  Rochester, 
when  the  schools  were  visited  by  wise  physicians.  And  I  know 
from  experience  that  often  when  the  charitable  worker  follows 
the  man  who  cries  ''  Rags,  rags!  '^  through  the  street,  and  reaches 
his  home,  he  will  find  him  recumbent  on  those  rags  in  the  second 
n-  •'  *  •(!  stage  of  consumption.     If  the  poor  sufferer  knows  that 
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the  soup  that  is  brought  and  placed  on  his  stairs  is  given  by  any 
charitable  organization  or  by  anybody  who  came  from  a  hospital, 
or  by  any  member  of  a  charity  organization,  or  if  he  is  asked 
whetlior  he  would  like  to  go  to  a  hospital,  you  may  come  around 
the  next  morning  to  find  him,  but  your  bird  is  flown ;  but  the  pile 
of  rags  saturated  by  contagion  is  there  to  be  taken  by  others  and 
spread  contagion. 

Now  poor  people,  as  some  honorable  gentlemen  said  yesterday, 
are  no  different  from  the  rich  people.  They  want  their  liberty, 
and  we  want  ours.  That  man  may  have  walked  the  Russian 
steppe  100  miles  before  he  came  over  in  the  steerage  to  this 
country,  and  he  expected  liberty  on  landing  here,  liberty  which  he 
considers  is  the  right  to  follow  his  o^vn  preference;  and  if  he  does 
not  have  it  there  will  be  a  noise  of  the  far-coming  riot,  or  the 
silent  assassination. 

We  took  cards  and  gave  them  to  the  mothers  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  close  to  us.  These  cards  bore  plainly  all  the  orders 
regarding  the  infection  from  pulmonary  phthisis.  These  moth- 
ers said  they  would  not  put  such  dangerous  things  in  their  house ; 
it  might  bring  the  police.  After  long  efforts  with  twelve  women 
I  induced  them  to  place  the  cards  in  their  homes,  and  they  said 
that,  as  they  could  not  read  them,  it  would  probably  not  do 
them  any  harm  to  have  them  there. 

Now,  what  the  charity  worker  and  the  physician  ask  for,  is 
a  modus  operandum,  a  way  of  conveying  to  the  unfortunate  poor 
knowledge  without  fear.  We  trust  very  much,  in  Buffalo,  to  all 
that  comes  to  us  from  Albany,  and  the  feeling  of  all  the  charitable 
workers  there  when  Hughes  was  elected  was  an  intense  feeling 
of  relief,  because  Buffalo  is  in  danger  not  only  physically,  but 
in  evorv  way  from  its  foreign  population,  and  our  monument  to 
McKinley  may  cover  many  other  victims  of  ignorance,  not  only 
of  phthisis,  but  from  other  causes,  and  of  a  hundred  forms  of 
preventable  disease.  Educate  the  fathers  and  mothers  is  our 
motto. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  cities  furnish  the  mothers  in  the!' 
homes  with  a  little  pamphlet  to  be  read  and  explained  by  t 
physician  in  each  district.     I  think  that  the  trained  niiT8e:< 
the  city  doctors  and  the  volunteer  workers  would  be  wil' 
read,  in  the  appropriate  language,  to  every  mother  in  az 
cities,  however  large,  the  way  to  prevent  contagion  f 
diseases  or  infection  from  consumption  and  that  thu 
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move  the  fear  that  the  poor  now  have  of  all  who  would  do  them 
good  by  legal  measures. 

The  President:  This  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion. It  should  not  be  limited  to  physicians,  but  all  interested 
in  this  vital  topic  sliould  take  part.  Doctor  Frankel,  will  you 
favor  us  with  some  discussion  on  this  subject? 

Doctor  Frankel:  I  would  like  to  ask  Doctor  Gleason  if  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption,  deaths  resulting  from 
tuberculosis  in  Buffalo,  is  larger  in  the  so-called  poor  section 
than  in  the  sections  occupied  by  the  other  classes  ? 

Doctor  Gleason  :  The  president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
says,  and  the  University  of  Buffalo  says  —  that  there  is  a  larger 
proportion. 

Doctor  Frankel:  Studies  made  in  Xew  York  City  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  board  of  health,  show  that  in  the  so-called^east 
f.ide  of  the  city  of  Ncav  York,  which  is  more  congested  than  any 
part  of  the  city,  except  a  very  small  section  on  the  upper  west 
side,  that  there  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis than  in  the  city  at  large. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  results  of  the  dispensary  work  in  the 
city  and  from  tlie  rosidts  obtained  in  sanatoria  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tuber- 
culosis cases  ever  since  Dr.  Pry  or  of  Buffalo,  probably  one  of  the 
gi'eatest  humanitarians  the  State  of  Kew  York  has  ever  produced, 
pronounced  his  favorite  dictum  at  one  of  the  Xew  York  State 
conferences,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  bett-er  to  treat  a  tubercular 
patient  properly  until  he  is  well,  than  improperly  until  he  is  dead. 

In  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the  conference  has 
been  in  existence,  there  is  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  number 
of  individuals  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  due  in  part  to  the  s}Tn- 
pathy  and  to  the  readiness  with  which  these  afflicted  individuals 
meet  the  requests  made  to  them  for  the  prevention  of  infection  and 
reinfection. 

There  is  no  better  work  being  dom^  in  X(  w  York  City  to-day 
than  tlio  attemj)t  to  eradicate  tuberculosis.  It  has  always  seemed 
possible  to  me  that  we  should  be  able  to  weed  out  this  disease 
which  may  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  infectious  diseases,  and  that 
we  mav  reduce  the  mortalitv  therefrom,  as  w(*  have  done  with 
smallpox  and  with  the  plap^iie.  We  have  l(\arned  to  make  a  proper 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  and  believe  that  we  have  found  a  proper 
cure.  With  this  knowledge,  not  only  through  local  and  State 
but  if  necessary,  even  thorough  Federal  agencies,  a  sys- 
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tematic  attempt  at  the  extirpation  of  this  disease  should  be  carried 
on. 

In  to-day's  paper  there  is  mention  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Tuberculosis  in  New  York.  At  this  con- 
gress practically  the  same  recommendations  for  governmental  in- 
terference was  made.  Possibly  in  the  lives  of  some  of  us  who  are 
here  the  day  may  come  when  we  may  look  back  in  amazement 
realizing  that  we  had  passed  through  a  period  when  people  were 
permitted,  day  after  day,  to  die  from  tuberculosis  without  any 
concerted  effort  being  made  to  eradicate  it. 

The  President:  Will  the  Rev.  Doctor  White,  of  Brooklyn, 
tell  us  what  efforts  are  being  made  for  helping  the  tubercular 
patients  in  Brooklyn  in  their  homes? 

Rev.  Doctor  White  :  I  do  not  know  much  about  this  subject 
District  nurses  are  visiting  the  homes  of  tubercular  patients,  and 
the  doctors  are  compelled  to  report  the  cases,  and  these  nurses 
visit  the  homes.  I  think,  however,  that  the  work  is  not  being 
done  thoroughly  because  of  the  fewness  of  the  nurses. 

As  a  pastor  of  a  parish  I  have  coiyie  into  contact  with  these 
nurses,  and  find  them  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  returning  time 
and  time  again  to  see  that  their  instructions  were  carried  out. 
But  tlie  complaint  is  universal  that  their  number  is  too  small. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  hospitals  for  convalescents 
mentioned  in  Dr.  O'Leary's  paper.  We  all  admit  the  advantage 
of  such  hospitals,  but  I  do  not  think  the  good  will  come  from 
them  that  we  expect  for  the  reason  that  the  patients  that  go  there 
are  poor;  their  wages  cease  when  they  are  sick,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  desire  to  get  back  to  their  work  would  retard  their 
recovery. 

However,  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  convalescent* hos- 
pitals, and  I  hope  the  city  will  build  them.  I  know  some  work 
of  this  kind  is  being  done  in  a  small  way  by  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  President:  Dr.  O'Hare  of  Rochester  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  this  r^ard  in  this  city. 

Dr.  O'Hare:    Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     I 
am  very  highly  honored  in  being  asked  to  speak  and  to  discoBB  tk 
paper  so  ably  presenting  the  subject  this  evening.    I  am,  howevi 
very  much  sur])riscd  that  some  one  more  familiar  with  the  m»* 
has  not  been  called  upon. 

It  is  true  that  for  thirty  years  in  Rochester  it  has  )*• 
fortune  to  deal  with  patients  affected  with  this  vile  dii 
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to  attempt  a  cure  for  them.  I  think  one  of  the  saddest  experiences 
of  my  life  occurred  in  my  early  days  in  practice.  A  very  dear 
friend  ill  with  this  disease  communicated  it  to  a  brother,  and 
that  brother  in  turn  to  another,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  a  family  of 
eight  children  in  a  very  few  years  five  who  had  grown  to  man- 
hood, and  one  lovely  young  woman,  died  of  the  disease.  This 
early  experience  taught  me  emphatically  the  contagious  and  in- 
fectious character  of  the  disease.  One  member  of  the  family 
left  the  city  and  made  his  home  in  California,  and  he  is  living. 
Another  member  of  the  family  remained  with  his  mother  in  this 
city  and  is  still  living.  These  are  the  only  two  remaining  of  that 
large  family. 

I  found  my  efforts  to  deal  with  those  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease so  unsatisfactory  in  my  early  years  and,  truth  to  tell,  in 
my  later  years,  when  environment  could  not  be  changed,  that 
I  have  ban  thoroughly  discouraged.  Rochester,  as  you  know, 
is  not  a  city  suited  for  those  wuth  inherited  tendency  to  pul- 
monary troubles,  or  the  care  of  such  when  they  exist.  We  may 
well  afford  to  advertise  this,  as  \^e  do  not  want  consumptives 
imported  here.  I  have  had,  however,  the  happy  experience  of 
aiding,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  sending  of  people  early 
in  the  disease  away  to  tlie  Adirondack  mountains  and  to  Ashville, 
Denver  and  Los  Angeles,  where  some  of  these  people  would  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  or  do  something  toward  maintaining 
themselves.  Rochester  is  in  the  belt  that  is  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  year  hazy;  its  atmosphere  is  cloudy;  we  have  comparatively 
little  sunshine;  that  is  comparatively  few  all  clear  days.  I  think 
those  wlio  liavo  ooiio  west  of  Detroit  or  even  west  of  the  Niagara 
river  \v\\\  appreciate  that;  and  those  who  have  gone  south  of 
Avon  will  notice  the  marked  increase  of  sunshine,  and  conclude 
that  this  is  not  a  ])laco  for  the  tubercular  patient.  The  doctor 
has  well  said  that  sun  shine,  pure  air,  good  food  and  wholesome 
surroundings  will  tend  largely  to  cure  incipient  tuberculosis.  Of 
those  I  have  been  instrumental  in  sending  to  the  Adirondack 
mountains  I  can  say  to-night  that  I  have  been  gratified  in  seeing 
perfect  cures,  where  patients  have  Ix^en  able  to  come  back  to 
Rochester  and  to  live  even  here;  and  that  is  an  evidence,  I  think, 
that  they  are  cured. 

It  is  true  there  will  be  relapses  in  many  cases.  These  cures 
are  not  necessarily  permanent.  Conditions  may  arise  which  will 
and  bring  about  a  recrudescence  of  that  condition. 
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I  would  say  that  the  doctor's  paper  covers  the  ground  and  that 
any  effective  effort  that  may  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  these 
unhappy  people  will  be  along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Roby  (of  Rochester) :  I  do  not  want  to  say  much  about 
Rochester,  at  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Frankel  suggests,  I  would 
like  the  cold  hard  facts  on  some  of  these  points. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Rochester  has  a  particularly  high  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  over  other  cities,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  we  can  do  considerable  for  our  tubercular  patients  here. 

In  May,  1904,  Dr.  Goler  through  his  own  efforts  and  the 
philanthropy  of  one  particular  man,  opened  a  municipal  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  patients,  and  as  the  first  paper 
shows  our  chief  failure  has  been  in  the  lack  of  a  suitable  place 
for  Ihe  patients  after  they  have  been  treated  there.  The  fact  that 
they  must  go  back  to  work  and  to  earning  power  has  been  our 
trouble,  but  they  have  done  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  our  lack 
of  sunshine;  and  it  was  simply  because  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
decent  food.  And  among  other  things,  this  same  gentleman  pro- 
vided a  nurse  for  the  special  purpose  of  visiting  tubercular 
patients.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  hard  facts  to  present 
as  yet  bearing  on  this  subject ;  I  do  not  know  that  our  mortality 
has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  but  it  must  eventually 
tell. 

The  previous  speaker  made  the  statement  that  Rochester  was 
a  bad  place  for  tuberculosis  on  account  of  cloudy  weather  and 
lack  of  sunshine. 

The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  from 
L.  M.  Doy,  local  forecaster  of  Rochester. 

Average  number  of  clear,  partly  cloudy  and  cloudy  days : 

Partly 
Clear.        cloudy.    Cloudy. 

Albany  (10  years) 113  117  135 

Binghamton  (6  years)    76  129  160 

Buffalo  (10  years) 55  147  163 

Now  York  (10  years) 125  116  124 

Syracuse  (2  years) 77  136  152 

Rochester   (20  years) 84  126  165 

Rochester  by  seasons: 

Spring 23  33                86 

Summer 32  38                22 

Autumn 21  80               4^" 

Winter t  25 
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Percentage  of  sunshine  for  Rochester  (10  years) : 

Spring.     Summer.    Autumn.     Winter.     Average. 
.53  .62  .44  .30  .47 

We  have  no  record  for  Utica  nor  Ehnira. 

Percentage  of   death   from   tuberculosis   compiled   from    state 
reports : 

1896  1807  1898  1899  1900  1901  1902  1903  1904  1005  Average 


New   York . . . 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

2.25 

Albany 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.33 

Binghamton   . 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.8 

2.3 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 

1.64 

Buffalo 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.19 

Syracuse.  .   . 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.41 

Rochester .... 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.42 

Order  for    Clear  Days.  Order  for'  Tuberculosis, 

1.  New  York  (Best).  BuflFalo  (Best). 

2.  Albany.  Syracuse. 

3.  Rochester.  Eochester. 

4.  Syracuse.  Binghamton. 

5.  Binghamton.  New  York. 

G.  Buffalo  (Worst).  Albany  (Worst). 

I    ]        |>-^'   ^Vtlllj^l 

President  Mabon:    In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted 

at  this  coiiforouco,  tbo  president  of  the  eighth  state  conference 

announces  tbo  apj)ointment  of  the  following  as  members  of  the 

Special  Committee  on  the  Standard  of  Living: 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankol,  Chairman,  New  York. 

William  II.  Allen,  New  York. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York. 

John  J.  FitzGerald,  New  York. 

lion.  Ilonior  Folks,  New  York. 

liight  Kev.  David  II.  Greer,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Tlev.  Ad()l})h  Guttman,  Syracuse. 

Kt.  Kev.  T.  F.  Ilickey,  d!d.,  Rochester. 

Abram  Katz,  Kocbester. 

Cvrus  L.  Sul/borc^er,  New  York. 

Frank  Tneker,  New  York. 

Jl(v,  W.  J.  White,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

William  Drischer,  Iiocbester. 

William  Guggenheim,  New  York. 

conference  stands  adjourned. 
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Note. —  After  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
(p.    85S),    the    following   telegram    was    sent   to   Governor-elect  Charles   !E. 

■ 

Hughes: 

RoOHESTBB,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  11:15  p.  m. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Qovemor-eleci,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

The  Seventh  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  assem- 
bled at  Rochester,  has  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  conveys  its  cordial  greetings  to  Governor- 
elect  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  rcsjponse  to  the  encouraging  message  received 
from  him  and  hereby  tenders  to  him  all  counsel  and  assistonce  in  its  power, 
pledging  to  him  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  of  this  Conference, 
regardless  of  political  affiliations  or  religious  belief,  in  the  work  of  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  among  the  people  of  this  State. 

WILLIAM  MABON,  President. 
WALTER  E.  KRUESI,  Secretary. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 


A  Unique  FexVTUbe,  Pbesenting  a  Gbaphio  Display  of  Char- 
itable AND  Correctional  Work. 

A  unique  feature  in  the  history  of  State  conferences  was  pre- 
sented by  the  seventh  conference  in  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
thirty-four  societies  and  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Despite  the  limited  time  between  the  date  of  announcement  that 
such  an  exhibition  would  be  held  and  that  of  the  conference,  a 
unanimous  effort  was  made  by  organizations  to  co-operate  wherever 
possil)lp,  and  the  impressive  exhibits  that  were  installed  in  the 
east  liall  of  the  Eiireka  Club  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Irving 
L.  Walker  of  the  Rochrster  State  Hospital,  presented  a  very  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions and  the  adaptation  of  their  work  to  the  peculiar  needs  for 
whioli  thov  have  Ix^en  created. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibition  was  to  present  a  graphic  display 
of  the  means  that  have  been  adopted  to  organize  charity,  to  prevent 
tuberculosis,  to  suppress  child  labor,  to  accomplish  housing  reform, 
to  promote  interest  in  the  extension  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  to 
enroll  race  providence  and  thrift,  and  to  give  inmates  of  institu* 
tions  occupations,  productive  pastimes  and  recreations.  An  idea 
as  to  liow  far  this  purpose  was  accomplished  may  be  had  fnnv 
the  accompanying  illustrations  and  from  the  following  list 
exhibitors; 
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Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  School,  Children's  Aid  Society,  105  East  Ewcnty- 

second  street,  New  York  City. 
Now  York  Visiting  Committee,  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City. 
Tlio  Catholio.  Home  Bureau  for  Dependent  Children,   105 

East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  City. 
American    Female   Guardian    Society   and   Home    for    the 

Friendless,  936  Woody  Crest  avenue,  near  One  Hundred 

and  Sixty-first  street,  New  York  City. 
Jewish  Protectory,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Travelers   Aid    Committee,    228    East   Forty-eighth   street, 

New  York  City. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. 
Now  York  City  Home,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City. 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Children's    Club,    Nurses'    Settlement,    265    Henry    street, 

New  York  City. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street,  New  York  City. 
Metropolitan    Parks    Association,    105    East   Twenty-second 

street,  New  York  City. 
The  Now  York  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York  City.     (Rev. 

Erotlior  Barnabas,  417  Broome  street.  New  York  City.) 
Emanuol    Sisterhood,   318   East   Eighty-second   street.    New 

York  Citv. 
Now  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City. 
Brooklyn     Free     Kindergarten     Society,     Pratt     Institute, 

BrookhTi,  N.  Y. 
Wostorn  House  of  Rofugo,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Ogden^^burg,  N.  Y. 
Homo  Industrial  School,  243  East  One  Hundred  and  Third 

street.  New  York  City. 
New  York  Stnto  Soliool  for  the  Blind,  Bntnvia,  N  .Y. 
Rooliostor  Industrial  School,  Roohestor,  N.  Y. 
Rochostor  Health  Bureau,   Tuberculosis  and  Milk  Exhibit, 

in  charge  of  Dr.  Goler,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Charities  and  the  Commons  Field  Department,  in  charge  of 
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L.  E.  Palmer,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York 
City. 

Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children,  New 
York  City. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  ' 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York  City. 

New  York  State  Prisons  Department. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of  New  York,  Broad- 
way and  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  street.  New  York 
City. 

Department  of  Public  Charities,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  105  East  Twenty-second  street, 
New  York  City. 
Building  plans  for  various  kinds  of  institutions  were  also  placed 
on  exhibition  by  the  following  well-known  architects: 

Israels  &  Harder,  31  West  Thirty-first  street,  New  York 
City. 

Ilorgan  &  Slattery,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury,  20  West  Forty-third  street.  New  York 
City. 
*  K.  L.  Daws,  130  Fulton  street,  New  York  City. 

Raymond  F.  Almirall,  51  Chambers  street,  New  York  City. 

Arnold  W.  Brunner,  33  Union  Square,  West,  New  York  City. 

The  Prevention  of  Tvberculosis. 

The  most  notable  exhibit  presented  of  the  work  that  is  being 
conducted  for  the  prevention  of  that  dread  disease,  tuberculosis, 
was  that  of  the  Rochester  Health  Bureau,  showing  by  means  of 
photographs  and  charts  on  swinging  frames  the  work  of  the 
Rochester  Municipal  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Health  Bureau.  It  provides  for  the  care  of 
at  least  sixty  patients,  most  of  whom  are  non-paying,  others  paying 
from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week,  according  to  their  means. 

The  work  conducted  by  the  Health  Bureau  through  its  milk 
stations  was  described  by  enlarged  photographs  of  the  stations 
conducted  during  the  summer  months^  and  charts  showing  the 
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influence  of  these  stations  upon  the  death  rate  of  children  under 
iive  years  of  age,  and  also  showing  the  influence  of  the  bacterial 
content  of  milk  upon  the  death  rate  among  little  children.  The 
method  of  counting  bacteria  was  shown  by  means  of  a  simple 
apparatus  and  a  number  of  plates  exposing  growths  of  various 
milk  bacteria  upon  gelatin.  The  exhibit  was  under  the  personal 
charge  of  Aliss  Marie  T.  Phealan,  a  graduate  of  the  Eochester  City 
Hospital,  who  is  the  visiting  nurse  for  tuberculosis  work  in  Iloches- 
ter,  and  who,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Rochester  Public 
Health  Association,  co-operates  with  the  Health  Bureau  in  this 
work. 

Plans  of  proposed  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  consiimptives, 
prepared  by  noted  architectural  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
added  to  the  interesting  display  of  the  efforts  that  arc  being  made 
to  check  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 

Fresh  Air  Charities. 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  consisted  of  plans  and  photographs  of  Junior 
Sea  Breeze,  the  Fresh  Air  Camp  for  Sick  Babies,  maintained  by 
the  association  in  the  summer  of  1906  at  Sixty-fifth  street  and 
East  River.  The  purpose  was  to  carry  the  battle  for  the  babies 
right  into  tenement  districts.  The  Babies'  Camp  was  thus  made 
also  a  inotlior's  school  wliore  they  were  taught  the  gospel  of  clean 
food,  clean  air  and  clean  babies,  and  given  practical  demonstra- 
tions on  their  own  children.  The  educational  value  of  the  effort 
was,  therefore,  great,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  many  lives  and 
turning  public  attention  forcibly  to  the  problem  of  city  infants 
and  its  solution. 

The  Committee  on  the  Phvsical  Welfare  of  School  Children, 
organized  in  the  spring  of  190G  in  New  York  City,  for  three 
years  of  experimental  work  and  study,  was  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  its  secretary,  W.  H.  Allen,  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  several  other  members. 
Its  purpose  and  work  were  explained  by  special  literature  which 
was  widely  distributed  during  the  conference  and  at  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon  session  when  the  subject  of  "  Home  Needs  Disclosed 
at  School  '^  was  a  program  topic. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Cronin,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  told 
of  the  practical  co-operation  existing  between  the  committee  and 
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the  Board  of  Health,  and  Mr.  Allen  described  the  proved  need 
for  such  work  as  the  committee  has  undertaken.  The  informa- 
tion was  presented  in  a  graphic  form  that  offered  a  working  ipro- 
gram  of  suggestions  to  those  present  who  were  desirous  of  starting 
similar  movements. 

It  was  shown  that  a  connecting  link,  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children  is  organized  to  be,  is  needed 
to  join  the  departments  of  Health  and  Education,  the  school  and 
the  home  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  health  of  the  children 
in  the  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

1.  Study  of  the  Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children, 

(a)  Examination  of  board  of  health  records  of  children 

needing  medical,  dental  or  ocular  care,  and  better 

nourishment. 
(6)  Home  visitation   of  children,   in   order   to   ascertain 

whether  their  ne^d  arises  from  deficient  income  or 

from  other  causes. 

(c)  Effort  to  secure  proper  treatment,  either  from  parents, 

or  from  free  clinics  or  other  established  agencies. 

(d)  Effort    to    secure    proper   physical    surroundings    of 

children  while  at  school, —  playgrounds,  baths,  etc. 

2.  Effort  to  secure  eslahlishment  of  such  a  system  of  school 
records  and  reports  as  will  disclose  automatically  significant  school 
facts,  —  e.  g.  regarding  backward  pupils,  truancy,  regularity  of 
attendance,  registered  children  not  attending  [sickness,  physical 
defects,  etc.]. 

3.  Efforts  to  utilize  available  information  regarding  school 
needs  so  as  to  stimulate  public  interest  and  thus  aid  in  securing 
adequate  appropriations  to  meet  school  needs. 

Child  Labor. 

A  wing  cabinet  containing  100  photographs  of  child  laborers 
and  their  environments,  was  exhibited  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  organized  in  April,  1904.  The  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  camera  was  viewed  with  dismay  by  those  who 
"  had  heard  but  hoped  that  reports  were  exaggerated."  Pictures 
of  boys  at  work  in  the  coal  breakers,  the  glass  houses  and  the 
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messenger  service,  and  of  little  boys  and  girls  at  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  and  tenement  homes,  with  faces  and  figures  showing 
the  drastic  results  of  their  premature  toil,  excited  much  interest; 
and  many  expressions  of  horror  and  consternation  were  called 
forth  by  the  group  of  photographs  —  very  aptly  termed  "  The 
Cost  of  Child  Labor  "  —  of  boys  who  are  old  men  at  twelve^  or 
have  but  an  armless  sleeve  or  scarred  body  to  show  as  the  result  of 
unprotected  and  merciless  machinery,  and  of  the  companion  pio* 
tures  of  the  little  girl  who,  with  the  face  of  an  infant,  entered  the 
mill  at  nine  years  of  ago,  and  at  ten  showed  but  the  weary  features 
of  an  old  woman. 

The  JN^atioiial  committee  also  exhibited  four  statistical  dia- 
grams showing  the  number  of  children  at  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  (according  to  the  United  States  Census  Report  of 
1900),  with  comparative  studies  of  age,  the  relation  of  tlie  work- 
ing cliiklrcu  to  the  total  population  and  their  proportionate  dis- 
tribution in  several  of  the  more  important  industries  employing 
child  labor;  blank  schedules  used  for  investigation;  model  school- 
ing certificates  and  standard  child  labor  and  newsboy  laws. 
Defective  certificates  iuki  dcicctive  laws  with  illustrations  imme- 
diately following  show  the  sad  fruits  they  had  already  borne; 
publications  setting  forth  the  purposes  and  efforts  of  this  organi- 
zation, related  sonic  of  the  gratifying  results  already  achieved  in 
the  short  period  of  its  existence,  and  also  j>resented  what  is  said 
by  eoin])etent  critics  to  he  the  most  notiil)le  collection  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  yet  pnhlislied  in  Knglish.  A  rc]>resentative 
of  the  cniuiiiiitcc  was  also  in  att<'ndance,  to  explain  in  greater 
detail  its  scope  and  plans. 

Parks  and  Playgroimds. 

^rneli  admiration  was  called  forth  by  the  charming  spectacle 
that  grcetc^l  tlie  visitor  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  —  the  miniature 
park  with  its  sandpiles,  see-saws  and  games,  with  groups  of  dolls 
to  rc'present  hap]»y  cliildren  enjoying  these  delights  —  displayed 
by  the  Ih-noklvn  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds.  Though 
an  oflicer  of  the  law  was  not  lacking  and  trees  and  green  grass 
were  abundant,  no  signs  of  restriction  were  evident,  and  the  bright 
little  spot  su-igested  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  What  a  blessing  must 
not  the  real  parks  an<l  playgrounds  that  are  maintained  by  this 
society  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  borough  of  Brookhii,  prove 
to  the  little  ones  to  whom  opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  play 
and  exercise  be  afforded  otherwise. 
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The  maps  and  charts  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Parks 
Association  illustrated  its  methods  in  studying  the  park  needs  of 
New  York  City  and  bringing  those  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Maps  1  and  2  showed  the  density  of  population  in  the 
assembly  districts  according  to  the  federal  census  of  1900  and 
the  state  census  of  1905,  respectively.  The  increase  south  of 
Fourteenth  street  in  this  time, was  80,327.  Map  3  (based  upon 
the  block  tabulations  of  the  census  of  1900,  as  that  for  1905  had 
not  then  been  received),  indicated  where  the  congested  sections 
lack  such  relief  as  is  given  by  parks.  The  sections  studied  were 
laid  out  on  the  principles  (1)  that  children,  especially  those  under 
ten,  cannot  walk  much  farther  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  go 
to  a  park,  as  is  confirmed  by  investigations  in  connection  with 
schools  and  libraries;  and  (2)  that  business  streets,  such  as  the 
Bowery  or  Grand  street,  from  natural  neighborhood  boundaries 
which  are  seldom  crossed  by  the  children  of  a  neighborhood. 

The  working  principles  of  the  association,  briefly  stated,  are 
that  ultimately  the  parks  should  be  so  distributed  throughout  the 
city  that  one  will  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  every  citizen, 
and,  that  parks  should  first  be  placed  in  the  most  crowded  districts, 
where  the  need  is  greatest  and  where  the  city  will  receive  the 
greatest  return  in  the  numbers  of  people  using  the  parks. 

Dependent  Children. 

The  Children's  Village  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 
located  at  Chauncey  and  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York  —  one  of  the 
advanced  institutions  for  .children  which  have  changed  from  the 
congregate  to  the  cottage  systom  —  was  represented  by  an  exhibit 
of  a  cabinet  containing  enlarged  photographs  of  the  twenty-two 
buildings  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  industrial  department,  the 
schools  and  the  very  attractive  interior  of  a  typical  cottage. 

The  building  plans  of  the  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society, 
designed  by  the  firm  of  Jacobs  &  Heidelberg,  New  York,  showed 
the  cottages  and  administration  buildings  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  made  a  very  interesting  and 
creditable  display  of  the  efforts  of  this  society  to  supply  for 
delfnquent  and  dependent  boys  of  the  Jewish  faith  the  long-felt 
need  of  correctional  training  in  a  Jewish  institution.  A  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  site  of  this  institution,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  opened  for  occupancy  January  1,  1907,  presented  a  stretch 
of  land  of  260  acres  with  all  the  natural  advantages  so  necessary 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  Each  of 
Vol.  1—57 
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the  fiix  cottages  will  accommodate  30  boys,  and  a  central  kitchen 
and  dining  hall  building,  a  power  house  and  a  superintendent's 
building,  complete  the  group.  A  playground  200  feet  square, 
adjoining  each  cottage,  a  garden  plot  for  each  boy  to  cultivate  as 
he  may  wish,  an  athletic  field  300  x  600  feet  in  extait,  together 
with  the  farming  and  gardening  for  the  institution,  promise  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  open  air  work  and  play;  and  a  wdl 
arranged  program  of  school  work,  manual  training  and  religions 
instruction  give  the  assurance  that  the  young  lives  spent  in  these 
environments  will  be  a£Forded  every  opportunity  for  the  advantages 
and  training  that  make  for  good  citizenship. 

The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of  New  York  ex- 
hibited twelve  pictures  illustrative  of  a  very  interesting  and 
novel  feature  of  institution  work:  social  and  civic  activities.  The 
comments  attached  to  each  picture  contained  the  information 
that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  exhibit  thirty-eight  dubs  main- 
tained among  the  children  of  the  institution.  The  pictures  showed 
the  social  and  club  work  graded  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
children. 

There  were  four  main  types  of  clubs  represented :  "The  Fairy 
Tale  "  —  group  with  the  f airj'  tale  as  a  center  of  interest,  con- 
sisting of  boys  and  girls  attending  the  first  and  second  school 
years ;  "  The  Fable  "  —  group  of  clubs  consisting  of  children  that 
attend  the  third  and  fourth  school  years ;  the  so-called  "  Lives  of 
Famous  Men  and  Women  "  —  group  consisting  of  boys  and  girls 
attending  the  fifth  and  sixth  school  years ;  lastly,  "  Debating  and 
Literary  Clubs,"  dealing  particularly  with  problems  of  practical 
ethics  and  counting  among  its  members  boys  and  girls  belonging 
to  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  school,  or  attending  high 
school,  college  and  technical  institutions.  There  was  also  one 
picture  representing  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Boys'  Munic- 
ipality of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  Municipality  or  Kepublic  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  club  life  encouraged  among  the  children. 

Much  painstaking  skill  was  evidenced  in  the  samples  of  work 
produced  by  the  boys  and  girls  cared  for  at  the  New  York  Cath- 
olic Protectory.  Stone  cutting,  mechanical  drawing  and  manual 
training  wen  ir  taut  JEsatures  in  the  work  of  the  boys,  while 
the  won  '  itt  sewing,  reflected  much  credit  on 

m  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
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The  exhibit  from  St.  Philip's  Home  for  Industrious  boys  gave 
evidence  of  some  of  the  care  and  supervision  that  is  offered  to 
bojs  who  are  discharged  from  the  Catholic  Protectory.  The  low 
wages  that  a  boy  without  a  home  and  fresh  from  an  institution 
can  earn  in  his  first  position,  inevitably  obliges  him  to  resort  to 
cheap  lodging  and  boarding  places.  St,  Philip's  Home  was  es- 
tablished to  find  occupations  in  New  York  City  for  graduates 
from  the  Protectory  and  to  board  and  lodge  them  until  their  wages 
justify  their  transfer  to  private  homes.  Evening  classes  con- 
ducted at  the  Home  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  stenography 
and  typewriting,  aid  the  boys  in  securing  more  advanced  positions 
in  business,  and  instruction  in  music  and  elocution  by  competent 
teachers  has  been  added  for  tJie  recreation  and  elevation  of  the 
minds  of  the  boys. 

The  "  Placing-Ovi"  of  Children. 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Children'^ 
Department,  was  shown  on  sixteen  cards  of  uniform  size  — 14  x  22 
inches.  Eight  of  these  cards  presented  in  graphic  form  the  Asso- 
ciation's methods  of  selecting  homes  of  adoption  for  children,  and 
of  supervising  the  children  when  placed  in  these  homes.  At- 
tached to  them  was  an  exact  copy  (with  names  and  addresses  sup- 
pressed) of  the  material  for  an  *^  approved  home,"  consisting  of  a 
blank  which  had  been  filled,  out  by  persons  who  had  applied  for  a 
child  to  adopt ;  three  blanks  which  had  been  sent  by  references  of 
the  applicants;  and  a  report  of  the  "investigation" — that  is,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  visits  of  the  association's  agent  to  the  home 
of  the  applicant,  of  conversations  with  the  references  and  other 
persons  w^ho  were  asked  for  information,  and  the  agent's  opinion 
of  the  home,  formed  after  consideration  of  the  evidence.  The 
envelope  in  which  this  material  is  filed  was  sho\vn  on  one  of  the 
cards. 

The  method  of  supervision  was  represented  by  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  first  child  placed  by  the  association.  On  one  side 
of  a  card,  8x11  inches,  was  the  history  of  the  child.  On  other 
cards  were  ae>counts  of  the  visits  by  agents,  at  intervals  of  six 
months,  until  the  child  passed  from  care  by  legal  adoption.  Super- 
vision was  also  shown  by  a  school-report  card  from  a  teacher,  by 
the  form  of  agreement  between  the  association  and  a  family, 
and  the  envelope  in  which  this  material  is  kept.  Like  the  investi- 
gation, the  exhibit  of  supervision  was  an  exact  transcript,  with  th« 
exception  of  names^  from  the  association's  records. 
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What  may  be  called  the  "  results  of  plaoing-out "  were  repre- 
sented by  six  cards  to  which  were  attached  photographs  of  childr^i. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  given  to  the  association  by  foster- 
parents.  Others  were  taken  by  agents.  The  latter  were  especially 
interesting,  because  the  child  was  shown  in  the  home,  with  his  pets 
or  toys  beside  him. 

The  two  remaining  cards  gave  a  statistical  abstract  of  this 
placing-out  work  from  its  beginning  in  1898.  On  one  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  children  came  into  the  care  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  on  the  other  were  the  number  of  children  placed  each  year 
and  a  statement  which  accounts  at  the  present  time  for  the  entire 
number  of  children  placed  and  supervised.  These  statements  show 
that  the  association  has  received,  placed  and  supervised  608  chil- 
dren. 

From  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau  for  Dependent  Children, 
which  has  as  its  object  the  placing  of  destitute  or  neglected  Eoman 
Catholic  children  in  Eoman  Catholic  family  homes,  there  were. 
presented  charts,  blank  forms,  and  statistics  showing  that  in  the 
eight  years  of  its  existence  1,522  children  had  been  placed  in 
foster  homes  by  the  bureau,  and  that  of  this  number  but  thirteen 
had  since  died.  Photographs  of  children  so  placed,  ranging  from 
infants  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
have  passed  from  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  and  are  now  suc- 
cessfully started  in  life,  were  likewise  included  in  the  exhibit. 
The  form  of  application  to  be  used  by  the  prospective  foster- 
parents,  the  blank  sent  to  references,  the  schedule  provided  for  the 
agent's  report  on  investigating  the  proffered  home,  the  agent's  de- 
tailed report  regarding  the  child  and  its  school  record  secured  at 
the  time  of  the  semi-annual  investigation  required  in  the  system  of 
"  after  care,"  a  history  blank  sent  to  the  institution  from  which 
a  child  may  be  received  and  requiring  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  history  of  the  parents,  relatives,  etc.,  the  record  card 
giving  a  resume  of  all  the  information  received  regarding  the  child, 
and  the  envelope  in  which  everything  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  child  is  filed  —  presented  a  series  of  records  that  must  prove 
invaluable  in  suggestion  to  any  institution  working  along  similar 
lines. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  exhibit  of  the  results 
of  industrial  training  and  productive  pastimes  for  those  con- 
fined to  institutions  was  that  of  the  Randall's  Island  School  for  the 
JFeeWe-Minded  of  the  Kew  York  City  Department  of  Public  Char- 
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itiee.  As  sho\vTi  so  clearly  in  the  illustration  the  scope  of  the 
sloyd,  needle-work  and  weaving  included  hundreds  of  different 
articles  from  substantial  chairs  and  hampers  to  well-designed  and 
executed  rugs,  clothing,  table-linen,  household-ornaments  and  con- 
veniences. 

Stale  Institutions. 

Of  no  loss  interest  ^vere  the  many  articles  brought  from  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  to  show  the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  course  of  manual  and  industrial  training  for 
the  feeble-minded  inmates  of  this  institution.  This  training  leads 
to  service  by  the  inmates  in  the  various  domestic  and  industrial 
departments  of  the  asylum  —  there  being  no  attempt  at  intellectual 
training  as  the  asylum  is  purely  custodial  in  character.  The  wear- 
ing apparel,  crocheted  and  knitted  work  sent  from  the  regular  class 
work '  of  the  inmates,  the  art  needle  work  and  the  burnt  wood 
novelties,  made  a  very  attractive  showing.  A  label  on  a  piece  of 
crocheted  lace  showed  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of  a  man  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  admitted  to  the  institution  five  years  previously, 
and  who  pursues  this  method  of  pastime  in  addition  to  playing 
a  violin  in  the  orchestra  and  a  clarionet  in  the  band,  while  his 
regular  employment  is  to  assist  in  the  bakeshop.  A  very  pretty 
table  spread,  was  labelled  as  the  work  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl 
admitted  to  the  institution  a  year  ago,  the  work  being  done  at  odd 
times,  unassisted,  after  she  had  received  the  first  instructions  re- 
garding the  work.  Articles  of  fancy  work  made  by  the  girls  in 
their  general  class  work  for  industrial  training,  and  thread  flower 
cards  made  by  the  youngest  inmates  in  regular  kindergarten  train- 
ing, were  also  shown.  Each  article  bore  so  distinctly  the  mark  of 
skilled  workmanship  that  on  leaving  the  exhibit  of  the  custodial 
asylum  one  was  tempted  to  wonder  whether  intellectual  training 
for  the  owners  of  the  busy  fingers  which  had  wrought  the  various 
articles  might  not  secure  results  similarly  gratifying  to  those  of 
industrial  training. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  con- 
sisted of  articles  in  drawn  work,  embroidery,  basketry  and  rug- 
making,  as  well  as  work  in  the  day  school,  such  as  maps  in  clay- 
modeling,  drawing  and  water  coloring.  Classed  under  embroidery 
were  embroidered  towels  and  towels  in  drawm  work ;  a  table  centre 
piece  feather  stitched  in  several  shades  of  green  silk ;  a  table  spread 
of  silver  linen  in  the  same  shade  of  floss  in  solid  embroidery ;  tea 
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jdoths  of  white  linen  in  draAvn  work  of  various  designs;  smaller 
pieces  in  eyelet  work,  Mount  Mellick  and  solid  embroidery.  An 
especially  effective  and  beautiful  piece  of  work  was  a  circular  table 
cover  with  grape  design  embroidered  in  delft  blue,  combining  both 
solid  and  eyelet  embroidery.  The  basketry  consisted  of  scrap 
baskets  in  elaborate  patterns  in  Navajo  stitch,  smaller  baskets  of 
various  shapes  and  coloring  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  lazy  squaw  " 
and  knot  stitches,  and  a  splint  scrap  basket  woven  by  an  Indian 
girl  who  is  an  adept  in  her  work.  The  basket  and  embroidery 
class  averages  twelve  in  number,  meeting  each  day  for  two  hours 
under  instruction  of  one  of  the  officers. 

The  day  school  pupils  contributed  maps  in  clay  modeling,  the 
products  of  various  sections  of  the  country  being  represented  by 
grains,  minerals,  cotton,  etc.;  and  specimens  of  penmanship  and 
composition.  There  were  also  sketches  in  water  colors,  panel 
pictures,  calendars,  cards  and  many  dainty  designs  manifesting  a 
taste  and  love  for  those  things  that  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  both 
mind  and  character.  The  weaving  of  rag  rugs  has  recently  been 
introduced,  by  which  the  inmates  can  put  to  good  use  the  pieces 
left  from  garments  made  in  the  sewing  room.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  department,  also  a  few  fancy  rugs  in  very  fine  weav- 
ing, were  also  shown. 

Photographs  sent  from  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  sixty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  patients  of  which  are  at  some  kind  of  use- 
ful diversion  in  the  line  of  light  work  about  the  hospital,  showed 
the  ironing  room  of  the  laundry  with  the  patients  performing 
various  duties  in  this  line  of  work;  outside  industries  with  the 
patients  at  work  excavating  for  conduits,  laying  cement  walks  and 
various  stages  of  road-building;  the  sewing  room  of  the  hospital; 
the  laundry  wash  room,  showing  arrangement  of  machinery 
washers  and  extractors,  and  the  method  of  handling  the  clothes; 
patients  at  work  in  the  brush  and  broom  shop,  the  mattress  making 
department,  and  the  department  for  chair  and  basket  making,  and 
upholstering. 

The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
sent  the  following  very  interesting  products  of  the  skill  of  some 
of  its  totally  blind  charges  in  the  manual  training  department. 

A  checker  board  with  alternately  raised  squares,  made  by  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  after  receiving  instructions  for  three  months,  in  periods 
of  fifty  minutes  a  day,  five  days  each  week. 

A  cross  imbedded  with  shell  work  after  his  own  design^  made  by 
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a  boy  of  seventeen,  after  devoting  fifty  minutes  per  day,  three  days 
each  week,  for  three  months. 

A  picture  frame  by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  after  instruction  for  four 
weeks  of  five  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week. 

Partially  blind  boys,  after  similarly  short  courses  of  instruction, 
produced  fine  specimens  of  cabinet  making,  and  totally  blind  girls 
in  the  girls'  industrial  department  contributed  knitted  and  cro- 
cheted shawls,  slippers  and  fascinators  and  samples  of  plain,  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  which  included  a  very  elaborate  corset  cover, 
with  lace  and  insertion. 

Raffia  napkin  rings,  reed  baskets,  a  bea<j  broom  case  and  daisy 
ohain,  and  woven  mats  were  added  by  the  kindergarten  class  of  the 
same  institution,  all  of  the  contributing  m'embers  being  also  totally 
blind. 

.  The  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Schools  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  prison 
schools  since  their  organization  in  September,  1905.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  specimens  of  actual  school  work,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  classes  and  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  This  work  was 
arranged  in  folios  having  upon  the  outside  the  name,  grade, 
previous  advantages  of  education,  if  any,  and  the  amount  of  work 
covered.  In  connection  with  these  folios  were  shown  other  samples 
of  work  which  marked  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  It  was 
found  upon  examination  that  many  of  the  classes  which  entered 
school  in  September,  1905,  as  illiterates  were  now  working  in  the 
third,  fourth  and  even  fifth  standards,  doing  creditable  work. 
There  were  many  striking  examples  of  individual  progress  shown. 
The  exhibit  from  the  Sing  Sing  school  attracted  especial  com- 
ment for  excellence  of  the  work  of  foreign  speaking  peoplei  One 
of  the  special  features  of  the  Auburn  exhibit  was  the  work  shown 
by  the  women's  prison  school,  marked  by  special  neatness  and 
clever  arrangement,  while  the  men's  school  showed  more  advanced 
scholarship,  indicating  a  larger  number  of  men  possessing  a  com- 
mon school  education.  The  artistic  designs  in  water  color,  worked 
out  upon  the  covers  of  the  exhibit  from  Dannemora  Prison  School, 
attracted  much  favorable  comment.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  Dannemora  work  was  its  excellence  in  English.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  display  upon  large  cards  of  pictures 
of  the  schoolrooms,  interesting  statistics,  course  of  study,  list  of 
books,  program  of  classes,  in  fact,  all  matters  pertaining  to  or- 
ganization, equipment  and  management  of  the  schools. 
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When  asked  to  describe  the  exhibit  of  the  New  York  City  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  at  Blackwell's  Island,  the  superintendent 
replied :  ^'  I  cannot  say  much  about  the  articles  I  sent,  because  all 
I  sent  were  two  brooms,  a  scrub  brush  and  a  pillow."  •  But  even 
the  two  brooms,  the  scrub  brush  and  the  pillow  added  to  the  value 
of  the  exhibition,  in  giving  the  assurance  that  our  aged  brethren 
at  the  City  Home  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  still  need  in  the 
world  for  the  products  of  their  labor.  That  this  lAbor  is  enjoyed 
by  them  was  demonstrated  in  the  pride  with  which  they  exhibited 
their  handiwork  on  a  recent  visit  by  the  writer  to  the  home. 

Aid  for  Travelers. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Committee  consisted  of  sta- 
tionery giving  the  names  of  members  of  the  committee;  blank 
dock  and  station  reports ;  cards  printed  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
German  and  Scandinavian ;  expense  blanks  of  agents,  and  badges 
worn  by  agents  while  on  duty  at  stations  or  piers,  and  "  follow- 
up"  postal  cards  (addressed  to  the  committee)  given  to  women 
continuing  a  journey.  The  committee  was  organized  in  May  1905 ; 
is  nonsectarian,  and  its  objects  are  to  protect  young  girls  and  to  be 
of  assistance  to  any  woman  or  child  who  travels  alone  and  for  any 
reason  stands  in  need  of  help. 

Social  Work  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

A  series  of  beautiful  illustrations  representing  a  dramatic  fes- 
tival fully  described  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  for  June  2, 
1906,  was  presented  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  of  New  York 
City. 

Credit  is  due  and  gratefully  given  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels, 
Assistant  Secretary,  for  organizing  the  exhibition  and  securing 
the  co-operation  which  made  its  success  possible. 

To  Dr.  Walker  and  the  nurses  and  mechanics  of  the  Rochester 
State  Ho^ital  are  hereby  extended  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  con- 
ference, for  their  admirable  arrangement  of  the  thirteen  hundred 
individual  exhibits  which  were  displayed  at  Eureka  Hall.  The 
excellent  attendance  at  the  exhibition  and  the  interest  and  care 
with  which  each  exhibit  was  examined,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  fostered  this  novel  plan,  that  a  precedent  had 
been  established  that  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  value 
of  future  State  conferences. 


Repokt  of  Treasubek, 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


February  28.  1007. 
FRANK  TUCKER,  Trea8wrer,  In  Account  With 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 

Receipts 

Receipts  Ist  Conference 1604  08 

Receipts  2nd  Conference 466  21 

Receipts  3rd  Conference 934  60 

Receipts  4th  Conference 1 ,051  50 

Receipts  6th  Conference 1 ,066  40 

Receipts  6th  Conference 1 ,  637  92 

Receipts  7th  Conference 2, 112  38 

$7,873  69 

Expenditures 

Disbursements  1st  Conference S589  30 

Dislmrsements  2nd  Conference 471  26 

Disbursements  3rd  Conference 962  94 

Disbursements  4th  Conference 1 ,085  71 

Disbursements  5th  Conference 1 ,024  09 

Disbursements  6th  Conference .  .    905  65 

Disbursements  7th  Conference 1 ,089  67 

Disbursements  8th  Conference 17  66 

6.136  16 

Balance $1,737  43 


ReeeipU 


IST  CONTERENCE 


Expendiiwret 


Contributions. 


$604  68 


$604  68 


Postage 

Printing  and  stationery 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services. 

Printing  proceedings 

Miscellaneous 

Badges 

Surplus 


$2  66 
142  40 
276  00 

19  26 
160  00 

16  38 


$604  68 


2nd  Conterence 


RseeivU 

^Bxpendilure$ 

Contributloiui 

$466  21 

6  04 

Postu^ 

$60  00 

Deficit 

Printing  and  stationery 

204  26 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

Printing  proceedings 

200  66 

Miscellaneous ....  7. ....  x . 

17  00 

Badges 

$471  26 

$471  26 

3rd  Conference 


lUeeivU 

ExpenditureM 

OontributicMis 

$934  60 
18  44 

Postage 

$101  73 

Deficit 

Printing  and  stationery 

216  70 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

Printing  proceedings 

113  40 
329  01 

M|wr<4lA^eOU8 .  .  T 

6  60 

Badges 

187  60 

• 

$962  94 

$962  94 
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ReeeipU 


4th  Contebsncb 

Expenditure» 

Postage , 

Printing  and  stationery , 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

Printing  proceedings , 

Miscellaneous , 

Badges , 


Contributions. 
Deficit 


tl.051  60 
84  21 


SI. 085  71 


$204  52 
288  10 
141  75 
300  00 
51  28 
100  00 


SI. 065  71 


ReeeipU 


5th  Conferencb 

Expenditures 

Postage 

Printing  and  stationery 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

Printing  proceedings 

Miscellaneous 

Badges 

Surplus : 


Ck>ntributions. 


SI, 066  40 


SI. 066  40 


S138  08 

255  52 

164  00 

366  00 

10  40 

90  00 

42  31 


SI. 066  40 


ReceipU 


6th   Ck>NFSRENCB 


ExpendUuree 


Contributions. 
Interest 


SI. 622  54 
.     15  38 


SI. 637  92 


Postage 

Printing  and  stationery 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services. 

Printing  proceedings 

Miscellaneous 

Badges 

Surplus 


S130  00 

8  25 

195  50 

570  00 

1  90 


732  27 


SI. 637  92 


7th  Cokference 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Contributions 

S2.096  52 
15  86 

Postage* 

SI 17  97 

Interest 

Printini?  and  stationery 

376  23 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

Printing  proceedings* 

320  79 

Miscellaneous 

163  02 

Badges 

Industrial  exhibit 

111   66 

Surplus 

1.022  71 

S2.112  38 

$2,112  38 

*Bill  for  printing  proceedings  and  postage  for  mailing  same  not  yet  presented. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONFERENCE. 


COMUITTRR  OX   CABB   OF  THE   POOB   IN   TIIBIB   KOMKB. 

Franuis   H.   SIcLenn,  Clinirtiian.   (19   Schermcrliorn   street,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Mrs.  ilekn  Iii-{runi,  105  iZant  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

Ilun.  KdmoiKl  -t.  Butler,  44  Knst  23d  street.  New  York  City. 

Thomas  A.   Kirl>v,  Albion,  X.  Y. 

Clarence  V.  I^il-^e,  Court  House,  KoclieBler,  N.  Y. 

EdwRrd  B.  Ixinff.  Jtl  Korth  I!r..ad»-nv,  ^\"hite  Plaind,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  W,  Ilynes,  1332  Paeific  street,  Brooklyn. 

Edward  J.  liiissev,   Albaiiv,  N.   Y. 

Miss  Lillian  I).  Wal.l,  2U5  Henry  street,  New  York  eitv. 

J.  D.  UoiUrhill.  5«0  Eelio  place.  New  York  City. 

MisB  B.   I.  Scult,   105   Eiist  22d  street,  Xew   York  City. 

Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  .11  Krie  County  Siivings  Bank,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Kate  Sherry,  Ogdeniiburg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Lan;;,  Waverly,  'lioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Sarah   Vanee  Stewart,   1.52  Bnilen   street,  Rocticsler,  N.  Y. 

William  II.  Storrs,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COMMITIEE  OK  c.\nE  or  chilorer. 
Dr.  C.  F.  McKenna,  Chninnnn,  221   Pearl  street.  New  York  City. 
Hon.  William  Cliurch  Oslmrn,  71   Broadway,  New  York  City, 
Mrs,  Melvin  P.  Putter,  79  Goodell  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Malick   Fit^patrick,  2   Lafavette   place,   New   York  City. 
Rev.  Nelson  H.   ilaker.  West  -Seneca,  N.   Y. 
Mrs.  I*«is  Bigelow,  50  South  Union  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  Upland  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bijur,  180  West  7.'>th  street,  New  York  City, 
Patrick  Mallon,  1301   Piospect  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Rose  t^ommerfelil,  225  East  G3rd  str^t.  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Newton  M.  ShaflTer.  28  East  3Sth  street,  New  York  City, 
Solomon  Lowenalein,  Anisterdam  ave.  &  137th  street,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylup 
Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  287   State  street,   Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mm.  Traev  Chatfleld  Becker,  103  Highland  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  P.  Spratllng.  Sonvea,  N.  Y. 


COIUMITTEE    on    CABE   OF    SICK. 

Chairman,  395  Alexander  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
lellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
47  Brunswick  atreet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I,  Kings  County  Hospilnl,  Brooklyn. 
«  West  32d  street.  New  York  Citv. 
■,  1338  Islington  avenue,  New  Yofk  City. 
Wasbington  avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
4  Franklin  street,  BufTulo,  N.  Y. 
South  Washington  street.  Koehester,  N.  Y. 

101  Willow  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

359  Main  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  street,  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 
Brewater,   139  Joralemon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
,  144  FJist  37th  street.  New  York  City. 
•00,  Sdieiieetkdy,  N.  Y. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVK. 

Dr.  William  P.  Sprallinp,  Chaiiiiian,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  35  Mt.  Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Mcl^outh,   Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  230  East  21st  street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  James   F.   Munson,   Sonyea,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  James  C.  Carson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  217  South  Salina  street,  Syracuse,  N.    Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Edwin  K.  Burnham,    Newark,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Andrew  MacFarlane,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  C.  Krause,  479  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Barrv,  1331   Franklin  avenue,  New  York  City. 

iMiss  Mary  V.  Clark,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Rose  M.  Smith,  485  Best  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  R.  Hawkins,  ^lalone,  N.  Y. 

Rev.   Hugh   A.   Crowley,  Sonyea,  N.   Y. 


COMMITTEE   ON    VAOABANCT  AND    HOMELESS. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  Chairman,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Walter  Bensel,   135  West  87th  street.  New  York  City. 

George  0.  Baker.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Gillpatrick,*  129  Chrystie  street.  New  York  City. 

George  B.  Robinson,  415  Broome  street,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  John  J.   Bra<ly,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joso])h  T.  Allincr,  400  Oxford  street,  Rocliester.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Enocli  V.  Stoddard,  (»8  South  Washington  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PVank    B.    Cunnion,   407    East    120th   street,   New   York   City. 

James   Forbj»,    105   East  22d   street.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  B.  Ellen   Burke,  Malone,  N.  V. 

George  C.  Prince,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COMMITTEE    ON    STUDY    OF    THE    CRIMINAL. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Chairman,  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  C.   If.   North,   Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

Hon.   Z.  R.   Broekway,   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Catherine  B.  Davis,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Charles  K.  Baker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

F.  IT.  Mills,  07  Warren  street,  New  York  City. 

Hon.   John   B.   Wick.^er,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Hon.  Ssmniel  J.  Barrows,  135  East  15th  street.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  OS  Ashland  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Addi>»on  Jolinson.  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George   E.   Gorhani.  214   State   street,   Albany.   N.   Y. 

William   C.   Yorke,   308   First  avenue,   New    York   City. 

Hon.  George  McLaughlin.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Warner,   184  Eldridgc  street,  New  York  City. 

Col.  Josepli  F.  Scott,  Super intendenf  Tri„,,v„  Reformatory,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Briggs,  State  ^hool,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   BEPOBTS  FBOM  COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

Arthur  W.  Towne,  Chairman,  357  South  Warren  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Gillespie,  56  Pine  street,  New  York  City. 

Porter  R,  Lee,  19  Tupper  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Dunham,  165  Park  avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Connors,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Howard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  A.  V.  V.   Raymond,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Hutchings,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hortense  V.  Bruce,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Isham  G.  Harris,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Stewart,  125  East  Buffalo  street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Ely,  62  Front  street,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Durfee,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  E.  Hunting,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDABD  OF  LIVING. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Chairman,  356  Second  avenue.  New  York  City 

William  H.  Allen,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Fitzgerald,  111  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  7  Gramercy  park,  New  York  City. 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  356  Second  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Tucker,   105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Adolph  Guttman,  102  Walnut  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  70  Frank  street,  Rochester,  N.  1 . 

Abram  J.  Katz,  345  East  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  White,  98  Richards  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William   Drescher,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

William  Guggenheim,  500  5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NEW  YOKE 
STATE  CONFEEENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  COR 
EECTION. 


Constitution. 


The  objects  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  CoiTection  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
charitable  and  reform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods, 
principles  of  administration,  and  results  accomplished;  to  diffuse 
reliable  information  respecting  charitable  and  correctional  work, 
and  encourage  co-operation  in  himianitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim 
of  further  improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  With  this  end  in  view  the  conference  will 
hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  time 
and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  preceding  animal  session,  at 
which  addresses  shall  be  made,  papers  read,  discussions  carried 
on,  and  general  business  transacted  in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws of  the  conference. 

The  conference  shall  not,  however,  formulate  any  platform  nor 
adopt  resolutions  or  memorials  having  a  like  effect. 

By-Laws. 
I. 

Memhcrshii)  of  the  Conference, 

All  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  public  or  the  private 
charitable  or  correctional  work  in  New  York  State  are  invited  to 
enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  conference.  No  other  tests 
ef  membership  shall  be  applied  and  no  membership  fee 
charged,  the  expenses  of  the  conference  being  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

11. 

Officers  of  the  Conference. 

The  conference  shall  have  the  following  officers,  to  be  elected 
at  the  preceding  annual  session,  with  the  duties  herein  respec- 
tively assigned  to  them : 

1.  A  president,  who  shall  preside  over  the  sessinns  of  the.con- 
\  except  when  the  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Topics  has 
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charge  of  the  meeting,  or  some  other  officer  is  temporarily  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  president  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  ex  affido  thereof,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  said  committee  when  his  term  as  president 
has  expired. 

He  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  officers  and 
of  the  various  committees  in  preparing  for  the  sessions  of  the 
conference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  accept  resignations  and 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committees  on  Topics  of  the  cenference 

The  president,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretary,  shall  super- 
vise the  editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

2.  Three  vice-presidents,  who  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
president,  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  case 
of  his  inability  to  serve,  shall  succeed  him  in,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named. 

3.  A  secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  who  shall  keep  the  records,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence and  distribute  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  con- 
ference, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  assist  the  president  in  editing  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference, and  direct  the  work  of  the  assistant  secretaries. 

4.  Three  assistant  secretaries,  who  shall  assist  the  secretary 
of  the  conference,  at  his  request,  and  work  under  his  direction. 

5.  A  treasurer,  who  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  disburse  the  same  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the 
secretary,  and  audited  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

III. 

Committees  of  the  Conference. 

The  conference  shall  have  the  following  committees,  with  the 
duties  herein  respectively  assigned  to  them: 

To  be  elected  by  the  Conference. 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  which  shall  cx)nsist  of  the  presi- 
dent and  all   ex-presidents  of  the  conference  ex  officio,  and  of 
five  members  of  the  conference  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  of  the  conference.     Three  members  shall  constitute 
R  quorum. 
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The  Executive  Oomraittee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  conference,  during  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  shall  give  attention  to  any  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
conference  or  these  by-laws.  The  program  of  the  conference  as 
arranged  by  the  Committees  on  Topics,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committees  on  Topics,  which  shall  each  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen  members,  to  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  conference. 

These  committees  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  that 
portion  of  the  program  of  the  conference  which  is  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  and 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  they  shall 
severally  report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment. 

They  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

To  he  appointed  hy  the  President  of  the  Conference  as  soon  as 

possible  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  conference,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  All  resolutions,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  referred  to  this  committee  without  debate,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall,  before  the  conference  adjourns,  present  such  a  re- 
port as  seems  to  it  desirable. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Organization,  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  of  the  conference,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  To  this  committee  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  conference,  and  the 
committee  shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable, . 
and  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  conference. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  which  shall  consist  of  five 
members  of  the  conference,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  committee  shall  hear  and  consider  any  invita- 
tions that  may  be  received  from  the  various  cities  of  the  State, 
and  shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  conference. 
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ly. 

Program  of  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  business  at  each  separate  session  of  the  conference 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  transaction  of  general  business. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

3.  First  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Xot  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

5.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  speak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  conference. 

6.  Second  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

7.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

8.  General  discupsion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each,   and  no  one  to  speak 

twice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  conference. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

V. 

The  by-laws  shall  continue  in  force  unless  amended  by  the 
conference,  after  proposed  additions  or  amendments  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

58 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES. 

SEVENTH    NEW    YORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    OHABITIES    AND    OOBBEOTION. 

Those  who  did  not  attend  the  Conference  are  marked  *. 


Aaron,    Rabbi,    Israel,    748    Auburn    avenue,    Buffalo.     Federated    Jewiah 

Charities. 
Acker,  Mrs.  Milo  M.,  Homell.    Willard  State  Hospital. 
Adler,  Isaac,  1008  Granite  Building,  Rochester.    Board  of  Education;  Jewish. 

Orphan    Asylum    Association    of    Western    New    York;    Children's    Aid 

Society. 
Aldridge,  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  96  Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester. 
Aldridge,  Miss  Lura  E.,  345  University  avenue.     State  Industrial  School. 
Alexander,  Miss  Frances  E.,  324  Troup  street,  Rochester.    Teacher,  Ontario 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Allen,  Ellery  G.,  Macedon.    Secretary,  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 

Minded  Women. 
Allen,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  139  Alexander  street,  Rochester. 
Allen,  Dr.  M.  May,  297  Alexander  street,  Rochester.    Door  of  Hope. 
Allen,  William  H.,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.    General  Agent, 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Ailing,  Joseph  T.,  400  Oxford  street,  Rochester. 

Ailing,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.,  400  Oxford  street,  Rochester.    Probation  Officer, 
Almy,  Frederic,  19  Tupper  street,  Buffalo.    Secretary,  Charity  Organization 

Society. 
Altman,  Mrs.  Julius,   78   West  Tupper  street,  Buffalo.    Council   of  Jewish 

Women. 
Andrews,  Miss  Constant  A.,  606  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Angell,  Dr.  Edward  B.,  205  Alexander  street,  Rochester. 
Angle,  Mrs.  Clias.  E.,  295  Lake  avenue,  Rochester. 
Anstice,  Josiah,  265  Culver  Road,  Rochester. 

Armstrong,  Hon.  William  W.,  54  Lorimer  street,  Rochester.    State  Senator. 
Armstrong,    Mrs.    William    W.,    54    Lorimer    street,    Rochester.    Secretary, 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women;  Probation  Offioer. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Helen  D.,  87   South  Washington  street,  Rochester.    Secretary 

and  Treasurer,  Society  for  the  Organization  of  Charity. 

Atkinson,  H.  F.,  233  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Bacon,  Francis  M.,  20  West  10th  street,  New  York  City. 

Badger,  R.  A.,  94  Ambrose  street,  Rochester. 

Baker,  Richard  C,  1336  Livingston  avenue,  New  York  City.     Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Public  Charities. 

Balken,  W.  F.,  7  Strathallan  Park,  Rochester. 

Ballintine,  Dr.   Eveline  P.,  Rochester  State  Hospital    Rochester.    Assistant 

Physician. 
Barbour,  Rev.  Clarence  A.,  151  Saratoga  avenue,  Rochester. 
Barnabas,  Rev.  Bro.,  417  Broome  street  New  York  City.    Superintendent,  St. 

Philip's  Home  for  Industrious  Boys. 
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Harrows,   Hon.   Samuel  J.,   135   East   15th  street,  New   York  City.    Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  421  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
BaiTv,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  1331  Franklin  avenue,  New  York  City.    Ladies' Auxiliary, 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Barry,  John  J.,   1331   Franklin  avenue,  New  York   City.    Mission  of   the 

Immaculate  Virgin. 
Bates,  Miss  May,  54  Smith  street,  Rochester.    Teachers'  Training  Class. 
Bauer,    Frederick    E.,    66    Third   avenue,   New   York    City.    Superintendent 

Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Baum,   ^frs.   I.   A.,   312    East   avenue,   Rochester.    United   Charities    Social 

Settlement. 
Becker,  Mrs.   Tracy   C,   163   Highland  avenue,   Buffalo.    President,   Buffalo 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Benjamin,  A.  E.,  228  Westminster  Road,  Rochester.    Social  Settlement. 
Benjamin,  Miss  F.,  228  Westminster  Road,  Rochester.    Settlement  Work. 
Benjamin,  Morris  H.,  228  Westminster  Road,  Rochester. 
Benjamin,  S.    M.,    228    Westminster    Road,    Rochester.      Rochester    Orphan 

Asylum. 
Bernhardt,  Philip,  91  Kelly  street,  Rochester.    Parole  Officer. 
Bernstein,  Dr.  Charles,  Rome.    Superintendent,  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
Bernstein,  Dr.   Ludwig   B.,   Broadway   and   150th    street,  New   York   City. 

Superintendent,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Orphan  Asylum. 
Bergen,  Mrs.  Tunis  O.,  101  Willow  street,  Brooklyn.    State  Charities  Aid 

Association. 
Bettelheim,   Miss   Cyd,   318   East   82d   street,   New   York   City.    Directress, 

Emanuel  Sisterhood. 
Bigelow,  ^Irs.  Lewis,  50  South  Union  street,  Rochester.    Probation  Officer. 
Bijur,  Nathan,  34  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.    United  Hebrew  Charities. 
Bijur,  Mrs.  Nathan,  160  West  75th  street,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Samuel  H.,  500  West  122d  street.  New  York  City. 
Blair,  Miss  Mary  E.,  700  Hancock  street,  Brooklyn. 
Bolton,  Dr.  James  R.,  Fishkill-on-Hudson.    Riverview  Sanitarium. 
Booth,  James  E.,  105  I^ake  avenue,  Rochester. 
Boyle,  Miss  A.  E.,  140  East  44th  street.  New  York  City.    Ladies'  Auxiliary, 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Boyle,  James  F.,  140  East  44th  street.  New  York  City.    Superior  Council, 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Briggs,    Prof.    Franklin    H.,    Rochester.     Superintendent,    State    Industrial 

School. 
Briggs,  Mrs.  Franklin  H.,  Rochester. 
Briggs,  Wm.  S.,  101  Pierpont  street,  Rochester. 
Bristol,  Rev.  L.  M.,  East  Bloomfield. 
Bristol,  Martin  F.,  93  Ambrose  street,  Rochester. 
Bristol,    Miss    Millie    J.,    93    Ambrose    street,    Rochester.    State    Industrial 

School. 
Brockway,  Hon.  Z.  R.,  Elmira.     Mayor. 
Brooks,   E.   A.,  Jr.,  Grand   Hotel,   New  York   City.    St.  Vincent  de   Paul 

Society. 
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Brown,  B.  W.  P.,  18  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  George  R.,  Tonkers.  Superintendent,  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Brown,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Yonkers. 

Brown,  Selden  S.,  Scottsville. 

Bruce,  Dr.  Hortense  V.,  Hudson.  Superintendent.  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Girls. 

Buck,  Dr.  Cathleen,  185  Monroe  avenue,  Rochester. 

Buell,  Mrs.  George  C.,  9  Livingston  Park,  Rochester. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne,  2253  Main  street,  Buffalo.  Superintendsnt,  La 
Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Bums,  Miss  Ada  Ruth,  13  Putnam  street,  Buffalo.  Agent,  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

Burrell,  Dr.  D.  R.,  Canandaigua.    Brigham  Hall  Hospital. 

Burritt,  Prof.  OHn  H.,  Batavia.  Superintendent,  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Butler,  Hon.  Edmond  J.,  67  West  131st  street,  New  York  City.  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Superior  Council,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul; 
Vice-President,  Catholic  Home  Bureau;  Commissioner,  Tenement  House 
Department. 

Button,  Dr.  Lucius  L.,  265  Alexander  street,  Rochester.  Medleal  Instruetof 
of  Schools;  Health  Physician. 

Butts,  J.  Dewitt,  371  East  ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Byers,  Joseph  P.,  Box  15,  Station  L,  New  York  City.  Superintendent,  House 
of  Refuge. 

Cahill,  Miss  M^iry,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City.  Teacher,  School  for 
Feeble-Minded. 

Canfleld,  Dr.  George  B.,  78  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

Cannaby,  Miss  Clara,  36  Glasgow  street,  Rochester.    Teachers*  Training  Class. 

Carll,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  143  Liberty  street.  New  York  City.  Agent,  Trunk  line 
Association. 

Canet,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Massachusetts  avenue,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Carnahan,  Goo.  A.,  26  Gibbs  street,  Rochester. 

Carson,  Dr.  James  C,  Syracuse.  Superintendent,  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Cauley,  Charles,  61  PljTnouth  avenue  N.,  Rochester.  Cathedral  Conference, 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Chaffeer  Miss  Agnes  E.,  105  Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester.  Domestic  Science 
Teacher,  Rochester  Industrial  School. 

Cecilia,  Sister  Mary,  160  Clifton  street,  Rochester.  Superintendent,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Orphan  Girls*  Asylum. 

Cheney,  Lloyd  L.,  City  Hall,  Syracuse.    Chief  Probation  Officer. 

Christian,  Dr.  Frank  L.,  Elmira.     Physician,  New  York  State  Reformatory. 

Clark,  A.  C,  Pittsford. 

Clark,  Chas.  L. 

Clark,  Edward  Perkins,  Rome. 

Clark,  Miss  Mary  Vida,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City,  Assistant  Secre- 
''^Tff  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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Clarke,  Frederick  0.,  Oswego.    State  Charities  Aid  Associatioii. 

Cleary,  Mrs.  Annie  P.,  26  Caledonia  avenue,  Rochester.     New  York  State 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home. 
Cohn,  H.  C,  61  Westminster  Road,  Rochester. 
Cohn,  Henry  S.,  64  Brunswick  street,  Rochester. 
Cohn,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  64  Brunswick  street,  Rochester. 
Collier,  Dr.  G.  Kirby,  Sonyea,  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
Collins,  Miss  Carrie,  School  38,  Rochester. 
Collins,  Miss  Donna  I.,  Iroquois.    The  Thomas  Indian  School. 
Collson,  Miss  Carelia  L.,  Rochester.    State  Industrial  School. 
Connors,  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  540  Oxford  street,  Rochester. 
Conroy,  Rev.  J.  H.,   68   Franklin  street,  Ogdensburg.    St.  Lawrence  State 

Hospital;  Ogdensburg  City  Hospital;  St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Converse,  Rev.  Rob  Roy,  132  S.  Fitzhugh  street,  Rochester. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Barbara,  251  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Coppinger,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  65  South  Union  street,  Rochester. 
Covell,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  105  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Covin,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  442  West  23d  street.  New  York  City.    Agent  and  Super* 

intendent.  Children's  Temporary  Home  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Coxe,  Mrs.  Maryette  D.,  53  Clinton  avenue  S.,  Rochester. 
Craig,  Mrs.  Oscar,  33  South  Washington  street,  Rochester.    State  Industrial 

School;  Female  Charitable  Society. 
Crapsey,  Rev.  Algernon  S.,  68  Ashland  street,  Rochester. 
Cronin,  Dr.  John  J.,  317  West  55th  street.  New  York  City.    Assistant  Chief 

Medical  Inspector,  J>epartment  of  Health. 
Crosier,  Miss  Minnie  D.,  357  South  Warren  street,  Syracuse.    Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Associated  Charities. 
Crossett,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Warsaw. 
Culkin,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  213  Frank  street,  Rochester. 
Cullen,  Mrs.  Margaret,   126  Spaulding  street,  Buffalo.     Erie  County  Agent 

for  placing  out  children. 
Cunningham,  J.  T.,  386  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Cunnion,  Frank  P.,  407  East  120th  street,  New  York  City.    Commissioner  of 

Education;   President,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  Society  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul;  Member,  Particular  Council. 
Cunnion,  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  407  East  120th  street.  New  York  City. 
Curtin,  Miss  Alice  E.,  Albion.    Superintendent,  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 

Women. 
Cutler,  Hon.  James  G.,  Rochester.    Mayor. 

Darlington,  Hon.  Thomas,  New  York  City.    Health  Commissioner. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Ida,  Bath. 
Davis,  Miss  Catharine  Bement,  Bedford.    Superintendent,  New  York  State 

Reformatory  for  Women. 
Davis,  Miss  Helen  Ailing,  2  Avondale  Park,  Rochester. 
Davy,  J.  M. 

DeGraff,  William  M.,   39   West   Pultney   street.  Coming.    Ovenmat  of  the 

Poor. 
DeLany,  Thomas  F.,  711  Oswego  street,  SyraeuM. 
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ie  Peyster,  Mrs.  Annie  6.,  2345  Broadway,  New  York  City.    Commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
Derrick,  Calvin,  135   State  street,  Auburn.    Head  Teacher,  Auburn  Prison 

Schools. 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Auburn. 

Desbreker,  Joseph,  579  Elm  wood  avenue,  Buffalo.    City  of  Buffalo. 
Devare,  C.  P.,  170  Sullivan  street.  New  York  City.    Superintendent,  AbigaU 

Free  School  and  Kindergarten. 
Devine,  Prof.  Edward  T.,  105   East  22d  street.  New  York  City.    General 

Secretary,    Charity   Organization    Society ;    Editor,   "  Charities   and    the 

Commons." 
Dewey,  Alvin  H.,  12  Harper  street,  Rochester. 

Dexter,  Leon  D.,  108  Wood  avenue,  Syracuse.    Overseer  ot  the  Poor. 
Dodgson,  H.  J.,  Rochester.     "  The  Times."  . 
Doherty,  William  J.,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City.    Catholic  Hom« 

Bureau. 
Doran,  Miss  Anna  C,  325  Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester. 
Doritheus,   Sister   M.,   2253    Main   street,   Buffalo.    Assistant   Principal,  Le 

Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 

Mutes. 
Domey,  M.  V.,  75  Williams  avenue,  Brooklyn.    St.  Malachy's  Home. 
Dougherty,  W.  J.,  foot  of  East  26th  street.  New  York  City.    Department  of 

Public  Charities. 
Douglass,  James  C,  Oriskany  Falls.    Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 
Doyle,  Michael,   320   Lake  avenue,  Rochester. 

Drury,  Miss  Margaret  C,  6  Hart  street,  Rochester.    Placing- Out  Agent. 
Duffy,  James  P.  B.,  358  Lake  avenue,  Rochester.    Board  of  Education. 
Dunham,  George  E.,  165  Park  avenue,  Utica.    President,  Utica  State  Hospital. 
Dunn, .  Thomas   B.,   296   East   avenue,   Rochester. 
Durand,  Miss  Anna,  206  Westminster  Road,  Rochester. 
Earp,    Prof.    Edwin    L.,    703    University    avenue,    Syracuse.    Professor    of 

Sociology   Syracuse   University;    Associated   Charities;    Society   for   the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Eastman,  George,  350  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Eastwood,  Albert  B.,  170  Main  street,  Rochester. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  William,  3  Argyle  street,  Rochester. 

Edwards,  Miss.  J.  S.,  Rochester. 

Elkus,  Mrs.  William,  051  West  Delevan  avenue,  Buffalo.  Superintendent, 
Federated  Jewish  Charities. 

Elliott,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  Willard.    Superintendent,  Willard  State  Hospital. 

Ellison,  F.  T.,  497  Oxford  street,  Rochester. 

Eisner,  F.  L. 

Elston,  H.   K.,  372   East  avenue,   Rochester. 

Ely,  Mrs.  Katherine,  62  Front  street,  Binghamton.  Bingham  ton  State  Hos- 
pital. 

Ely,  Dr.  Wm.  S.,  237  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Engajiarot,  Rev.  Alois,  58  Franklin  street,  Rochester.  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum. 

BSrnst,  L.  J.,  21  Prince  street,  Rochester. 
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Eschenbrenner,   Mies   Josephine^  J.,    106   East  22d   street,   New    York   City. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Ettenheimer,  Idrs.  S.  L.,  46  Chestnut  "street,  Rochester. 
Evangelist,  Sister  M.,  8  Hulbert  street,  Auburn. 
Farley,  Mrs.  Margaret,  641   State  street,  Rochester. 
Farley,  Porter,  801   St.  Paul  street,  Rochester. 
Farrand,   Dr.   Livingston,   105   £.   22d  street.   New   York   City.     Secretary, 

National  Committee  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberciilosis. 
Farrington,    Mrs.    W.    B.,    Syracuse.    Staite    Institution    for    Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
Fenn,  Albert  0,  57  Ambrose  street,  Rochester. 
Fetzer,  Miss  Grace  F.,  239   Central   avenue,  Rochester.    Teachers'  Training 

Class. 
Finch,  Charles   E.,  Rochester.    School   9. 
Fink,  Miss  A.  F.,  133  Exchange  street,  Rochester.    Matron,  Industrial  School 

of  Rochester. 
Fitz  Gerald,  Dr.  John  F.,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn.    Medical  Super- 

intendent>  Department   of   Public  Charities,  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 

Queens. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  M.  J.,  2  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City.    Mission  of  the 

Immcu^ulate  Virgin. 
Floyd,   Hon.   Augustus,   Mastic,   Moriches   Post-Office.    Commissioner,   State 

Board  of  Charities. 
Folks,*  Hon.  Homer,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.    Secretary,  State 

Charities  Aid  Association. 
Forbes,  Prof.  Geo.  M.,  235  Dartmouth  street,  Rochester. 
Ford,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  99  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Fomes,  Charles  V.,  425  Broome  street.  New  York  City.    New  York  Catholic 

Protectory. 
Frankel,  Dr.  Lee  K.,  356  Second  avenue,  New  York  City.    United  Hebrew 

Charities. 
Gallagher,  Dr.  E.  J.,  302  West  12th  street,  New  York  City. 
Gannett,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Xjewis,  15   Sibley  Place,  Rochester. 
Garson,  Fannie. 

Gefell,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  415  Ames  street,  Rochester,  Probation  Officer. 
Gfroerer,  Louis  P.,  660  Grand  street,  Brooklyn.     Secretary,  Orphan  Home. 
Gibbard,  Rev.  Isaac,  606  West  avenue,  Rochester.     State   Industrial  School. 
Gillespie,  George  J.,  146  East  62d  street.  New  York  City.    Vice-President, 

Particular   Council,  Society   of  St.  Vincent  de   Paul. 
Gillpa;trick,    Wallace,    129    Chrystie    street.    New    York    City.    Headworker, 

Chrystie  Street  House, 
(lilman,  Geo.  A.,  149  Rutgers  street,  Rochester. 

Gleason,  Dr.  Adele  A.,  307  Mortimer  street,  Buffalo.    Social  Service .  Settle- 
ment, Mortimer  House;   Charity   Organization  Society. 
Gleason,  Kate,  7   Lakeview  Park,  Rochester. 
Cileeson,  Rjev.  William,  15  South  street,  Rochester. 
fJoebey,  W.,  105  Clinton  avenue,  North,  Rochester. 
Goler,    Miss   Amelia   M.,    409    Livingston    Building,   Rochester.    Pladi^-Oat 

Agent. 
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Qoler,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  127  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Henry,  160  Rutgers  street,  Rochester. 

Goodyear,  Miss   Caroline,   68   Manhatljan   street.   New   York   (Stj.    iLgwity 

Charity  Organization  Society. 

Gould,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Rochester. 

Gould,  Miss  Minnie  J.,  Batavia.    New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Graham,  CoL  James   S.,  485   University   avenue,  Rodiester. 

Grahaon,  Mrs.  James  S.,  485  University  avenue,  Rochester. 

Granger,  William  D.,  Bronxville,  New  York  Ci£y.     Manager,  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital;  Superintendent,  Vernon  Home. 

Graves,  H.  B.,  29  V^  Ketchum  street,  Rochester. 

Grannis,  Miss  Florence  A.,  Supervisors'  Chambers,  Syracuse.    County  Si^er- 
indendent  for  Placing  Dependent  Children. 

Gratwick,  Hon.  WUliam  H.,  814  FideUty  Trust  Building,  Buffalo.    Commis- 
sioner, State  Board  of  Charities. 

Grose,  Rev.  Arthur  W.,  33  Birr  street,  Rochester.    Universalist  Church. 

Grove,  Miss  Mafy  B.,  156  York  street,  Rochester.    Teachers'  Training  Class. 

Grander,  Daniel  C,  Angelica.    Superintendent  of  the  Poor. 

Graver,  E.  A.,  904  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City.    Superintendent,  In- 
stitution for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

Guilfoy,  Dr.   William  H.,  152  West  84th  street.  New  York  City.     Register 
of  Vital  Statistics. 

Hacker,  Miss  Mary  A.,  403  Virginia  street,  Buffalo.    Superintendent,  Buffalo 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Hahn,  Misd  Mary  £.,  4  Almira  street,  Rochester. 

Hallock,  Mrs.  G.  B.  F.,  10  Livingston  Park,  Rochester. 

Hamilton,  Miss  Harriet  £.,  505  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Hammond,  William  W.,  85  West  Eagle  street,  Buffalo. 

Handler,  Mrs.  Lina,  670  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester.    Matron,  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Handler,    Dr.    Sigmund,    670    St.    Paul    street,    Rochester.    Superintendent, 
Jewish  Orphan  Asyliun. 

Hanes,    Dr.    Edward   L.,    Rochester.    Assistant    Physician,   Rochester    State 
Hospital. 

Haigarther,  Rev.  M.  J.,  721  Clinton  avenue,  N.,  Rochester. 

Harrington,  Dr.  Arthur  G.,  224  Second  avenue. —  Superintendent,  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Harris,  Mrs.  E.  Eliot,  33  West  93d  street.  New  York  City. 

Harris,  Dr.  Isham  G.,  Poughkeepsie.    Acting  Superintendent,  Hudson  River 
State   Hospital. 

Hart,  Joseph  A.,  97  South  Third  street.  New  York  City.    Agent,  Placing-Out 
Bureau,   New    York   Catholic   Protectory. 

Heaton,  Miss  Georgia,  30  Rowley  street,  Rochester.    Teachers*  Training  Class. 

Hebberd,  Hon.  Robert  W.,  foot  of  Ea^t  26th  street,  New  York  City.    Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities. 

Heidelberg,  Max  G.,  322  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.    Emanu-El  Brother- 
hood;   Crippled   Children's  Driving  Fund. 

Helmstetter,    Hon.    William,   405    Howley    avenue,   Syracuse.    Commissioner 
of  Charities. 
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Senry,  J.  P.,  100  Columbia  street,  Rochester. 

Serrman,  Mrs.  Esther,  59  West  56th  street,  New  York  Gitj. 

Hetsler,  Charles,  330  Smith  street,  Rochester.    St.  Joseph  Orphan  Asylum. 

Hickey,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  70  Frank  street,  New  York  City.     Manager, 

State  Industrial  School. 
Hickey,  J.  6.,  353  Lake  aTenue,  Rochester. 
Hill,  Albert   C,   14   Chestnut   street,   Albany.    Inspector,   State   Education 

Department. 
Hill,  Archibald  A.,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.    Secretary,  Metro- 
politan Parks  Associattion. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Archibald  A.,  446  East  72d  street,  New  York  City.     Headworker, 

Normal  College  Alumnae  House. 
Hill,  Miss  Ethel  D.,  Iroquois.    Teacher,  The  Thomas  Indian  SchooL 
Hill,  Dr.  Robert  W.,   The  Capitol,   Albany.    Superintendent  of  State   and 

Alien  Poor,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
HiUes,  Charles  D.,  Dbbbs  Ferry.    Superintendent,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 
Hinckley,  William  C,  15  Elberon  Place,  Albany.    Chief  Stenographer,  State 

Board  of  Charities. 
Hitch,    Mrs.    F.    Delano,    Algonoc,    Newburgh.    Vice-President,    Associated 

Charities;  Chairman,  Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children. 
Hofheinz,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  444  Oxford  street,  Rochester. 
Hogel,   Mrs.  Lewis,  Linden   street,   Rochester. 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  68  Chestnut  street,  Englewood,  N.  J.    Student,  New 

York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
HoUister,  Emily  Weed. 

Hollister,  Granger  A.,  375  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Hollister,  Miss  Helen,  36  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Hone,  Alexander  B.,  54  Clinton  avenue,  S.,  Rochester. 
Hopkins,  John  H.,   715    Powers   Building,   Rochester.    President,   Children's 

Aid  Society  of  Rochester. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  John  H.,  316  Oxford  street,  Rochester.    Home  for  the  Friend- 
less; Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
House,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.,  Holland.    Erie  County  Agent  for  Placing  Dependent 

Children. 
Howard,  Dr.  Chas.  F.,  1458  Main  street,  Buffalo. 
Howard,  Dr.  Eugene  H.,  Rochester.    Medical  Superintendent,  Rochester  State 

Hospital. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Eugene  H.,  Rochester.    Rochester  State  Hospital. 
Howard,  John   R.,   Jr.,   404    Seneca   street,   Buffalo.    Headworker,   Welcome 

Hall;    President,   Consumers'   League;    Charity   Organization   Society. 
Howell,  Miss  Jennie,  GO  Fulton  avenue,  Rochester.     Teacher,  State  Industrial 

School. 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  Willium  E.,  50  Westminster  Road,  Rochester. 
Huntinpfton,   Miss   Arria   S.,   408   Douglas   street,   Syracuse.     Vice-President, 

Shelter  for  Unprotected  Girls. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Rochester.    Rochester  State  Hospital. 
Hurd,  Dr.  Arthur  W.,  Forest  avenue,  Buffalo.    Buffalo  State  Hospital. 
Hurrell,  Dr.  M.  Louise,  123  Third  street,  Rochester. 
Hustod,  ^liss  Maud,  200  North  street,  Buffalo.    Neighborhood  House. 
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Ingersoll,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  275  Monroe  avenue,  Rochester. 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Helene,  261  West  44th  street,  New  York  City.    Superintendent 

of  Relief,  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Ireland,  John  E.,  Amityville.    President,  Brunswick  Home. 
Isclin,  Rev.  Henry,  44  St.  George  in  the  East,  London,  England.    London 

Council,  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Ives,  Wellington  D.,  19  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany.    Chief  Clerk,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
Ives,  J.  M.,  17  Rundel  Park,  Rochester. 
Jenkins,  Pittsford. 
Johnson,  Walter  H.,  39  Soldiers  Place,  Buffalo.    President,  Buffalo  Orphan 

Asylum. 
Jones,   Mrs.    Frank  A.,   300    Lake    avenue,    Rochester.      Female    Charitable 

Society. 
Justina.  Sister  Mary^  409  West  avenue,  Rochester.    Treasurer,  St.  Mary's 

Bd^  OiParf  ii^rfuffi?'^  •'-" 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  North  street,  White  Plains.    Superintendent,  West- 
chester Temporary  Home. 
Kaelber,  Mrs.  J.  Geo.,  587  University  avenue,  Rochester. 
Kalar,  Miss  Ida  A.,  Canandaigua.    Matron,  Ontario  Orphan  Asylum. 
Katz,   Abram   J.,   345    East   avenue,   Rochester.    President,   Jewish   Orphan 

Asylum  Association  of  Western  New  York. 
Katz,  Mrs.  Abram  J.,  345  East  avenue,  Rochester.    United  Hebrew  Charities 

Social  Settlement. 
Keating,  Redmond,  506  East  35th  street,  New  York  City.    Chairman  Special 

Works,  Societv  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Kehoe,  Misd  Elizabeth  L.,  377  Haywood  avenue,  Rochester.    Teacher,  State 

Industrial  School. 
Kellogg,  Paul  U.,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.    *'  Charities  and  the 

Commons." 
Kendall.   Miss    Acarta    A.,    206    Roberts    avenue,    Syracuse.    Superintendent, 

Shelter  for  Unprotected  Girls. 
Kent,  .7.  11.,  57  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Kershner,  R.  C.  16  Argyle  street,  Rochester. 

Kessel.  William,  5S  Franklin  street,  Rochester.     St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 
Killip.  William  A.,  249  Avenue  A,  Rochester.    Agent,  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crueltv  to  Children. 
Kimball,  H.  C,  13  Argyle  street,  Rochester. 
Kimball,  Julius  W.,  Amsterdam.    Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
Kimball.  Miss  Mary  O.,  Fredonia. 

Kirby,  Thomas  A.,  Albion.     Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 
Kirsteii.  M.  E..  3*20  Westminster  Road,  Rochester. 

Klein.  .Tohn.  Hawthorne.     Superintendent,  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society. 
Klein,  Mrs.  John,  Hawthorne. 
Knight,   Mrs.   Gertrude   W.,   1007   East   Genesee    street,   Syracuse.    Matron, 

Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 
Rrieg,  Rev.  Miehael  J.,  Rochester.    Chaplain,  State  Industrial  SchooL 
KruMi,  W»l       K^IM  Xut  22d  aireet,  New  York  City.    Assistant  Secretary, 

i  itf  2  Sicntmry  of  the  Conference. 
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Kuichling,  M».  E.,  209  Clinton  avenue,  N.,  Rochester. 

Kunzman,  Frank,  Department  of  Public  Charities,  foot  Kast  26th  street, 
New  York  City. 

Lamb,  Dr.  Robert  B.,  Fishkill- on -Hudson.  Medical  Superintendent,  Matteawan 
State  Hospital. 

LaMoure,  Dr.  C.  T.,  Rochester.  Assistant  Physician,  Rochester  Sdate  Hos- 
pital. 

Landsberg,  Rev.  Max,  420  Main  street.  East,  Rochester.  Secretary,  Jewish 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  Western  New  York;  Secretary,  United  Jewish 
Charities. 

Landsberg,  Mrs.  Max,  420  East  Main  street,  Rochester.  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Lane,  Rev.  John  A.,  408  West  32d  street,  New  York  City.  Catholic  Home 
Bureau. 

Langley,  E.  W.,  42  South  avenue,  Room  1,  Rochester. 

Lathrop,  Cyrus  C,  151  South  Allen  street,  Albany.  Acting  Superintendent 
of  Inspection,'  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Lattimore,  Miss  Eleanor  Larrabee,  595  University  avenue,  Rochester.  Di- 
rector, Children's  Playground  I^agiie. 

Lattimore,  Miss  Florence  larrabee,  595  University  avenue,  Rochester.  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Welfare  of  School  Cliildren  of  New  York. 

lAttimore,  S.  A.,  595  University  avenue,  Rochester.  .  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 

Lattimore,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  595  University  avenue,  Rochester.  Woman's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union. 

Lauterbach,  Hon.  Edward,  22  William  street^  New  York  City.  Regent,  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Lee,  Porter  R.,  19  Tupper  street,  Buffalo.  Assistant  Secretary,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society;  Fresh  Air  Mission. 

Lehrberg,  G.  E.,  29  Lyndhurst  street,  Rochester. 

Leckinger,  Martin,  550  Clinton  avenue,  N.,  Rochester.  President,  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum. 

lieiter,  Mrs.  Henry,  496  Court  street,  Rochester. 

I^mpert,  J.  H.,  152  Brunswick  street,  Rochester. 

Lent,  A.  K.,  39  Amett  street,  Rochester.  Teacher,  Rochester  Industrial 
School. 

liCsser,  Dr.  A.  Monac,  16  West  68th  street,  New  York  City.  Surgeon-in- 
Chief,  New  York  Red  Cross  Hospital;  Methodist  Deaconess'  Home. 

I^wis,  Dr.  F.  Park,  454  Franklin  street,  Buffalo.  President,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Lewis,  Hon.  George  A.,  31  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo.  President, 
Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes;  Vice-President,  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

Lewis,  Dr.  O.  F.,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.  Superintendent, 
Joint  Application  Bureau. 

Lewisohn,  Adolph,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Lincoln,  George  I.,  Iroquois.     Superintendent,  The  Thomas  Indian  School. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  George  I.,  Iroquois.    The  Thomas  Indian  School. 

Linn,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  243  Alexander  street,  Rochester.    Door  of  Hope. 
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Society. 
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LoomU,  MiM  Caroljn   M-  f'jS  VirTiiiia  Amt,  Baffalo.     ImmIiI    Sapai*- 

Uiki^nt.  Bnflslo  OrpLiB  Aijlnm. 
I>yr^  y.n.  E.  M-.  (  F<Bn::k  ittrMt.  RixtcsUr. 

lyjttdtn,  W.  T_  DHition  aTninr.  B&bjkka.    Louka  HaB:  ITijiIiiTiimIii  BmIL 
L<iT*ft4V:B.  f^rl/itr.tn,  Aa-.tVinlam  actniM  and   t37tk  rtrfct,  X^  Totk  Citj. 

Sipcrioteivlent,  Hebnv  Orpu*  JUrlnm- 
l.&wef!t)k*I,  Uh.  14   Bo^kiagbsBi  ttnet.  BAcbencr. 
Lynn,  Hr.c.  J.  D^  1*  LAnLrrV/n  Park.  EadHKtcr. 
Lyon.  EiimoDd.  S(£  Fa«t  arniiK,  Raeb««ter. 
Ly/B.  )[ri.  Eilmniyj.  S'f5  East  avmiie.  Boeiiota'. 
Mabon.  Dr.  \^Uiaai.  Ward's  Itland.  Ke>  York  City.    "■■[■iwliMhwt.  lfa«- 

battan  Stal«  H-yiphal;  pTes>>l«it  of  the  CoBfeicMC^ 
UaeeWl,  En.   H.  J..  C5I    Wa«biqrtoa   rtrcet,  Buffalo. 
Uabon.  Un.  Katharine  C.  I2«  Ea«t  arcBiie.  BodieAer.    CatlMdnl  AU  B>- 

dety;   Scentary,  Hoipital  Tninh^  Claaa. 
Malza^Vr.  ML-.-   C    F..   16'.    W*^t    ?]-t   itr«-.,   Se»  Tort  City.     Xr»  Tort 

Infar,;   .A.-»;'jni. 
iUatTii.  Frf-i  J_  liO  K'/r.-i  strKt.  Aub^irn.    WClard  Suw  Hoapital. 
Marri'/t!.  J».t:**  C.   Pari    Row   B^jiUing.  New   York  City,    Official   St^ag- 

Tmjr*.ti  'if  th*  ConftrtiK*. 
Hay,  5li-t  M.  E..  '.Viilard.     Ma-.r'jn.  Willard  Stat*  HorpitaL 
May»T.  Mrr  .Tfv-j.h  E..  30!  W—;  .-.Tt>.  ?trf*t,  X*»  Yort  City. 
Mayo.  W.  W..  <:ar.aaD.     Sup^riDt^nd^nt.  B^rkfhire  Indiutrial  SthooL 
iSc.\T-i'.^.  Rev.  P.  .]..  T  Ctap»!  "tr**"..  Aubnm.    Cbaplain.  AuIkitb  State  PriaoK. 
M(<'anKT.    Hon    I>frnni<.    ^]&  .Jame*    stmt.   SyracoK.    CoBnuanooB.   Stat* 

Ef-aH  of  n:ariti«. 
McCarty,  MifS   Mar^rd.  7a   Barllett  ttrvet.  Rodtester.    TeBcbeiv'  Traiai^ 

Clai«. 
McClu'ky.   \V,   J,   51S  C*nrt    rtreet,   Syranuc.    SnpninteBdnt,   St    ICary^ 

Maternity  and  Infanta'  Ho^taL 
Mcaa'fky.  Mn.  W.  3^  516  Cmirt  atnet.  Syraewe. 
MrCurdr.  John  C-  434  Qafoid  atn«t,  BodKstcr. 
^IrEIroy.  Mis*  Nellie  L,  9f  Onlotto  alnat.  Bodwtcr. 
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McLouth,  Mrs.  Charlea,  Palmyra. 

McHahoD,  Bev.   D.  J.,   £39    Jiast    21st    street,   New   York   aty.    Superior 

Council. 
McNaboe,  James  F.,   137   West  9Bd  street,   New   Vork   City.     President,  St. 

Paul  the  Apostle  ConfeTence,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
McNall,  George  J.,  Rochester.    Warden,  Monroe  County  Almshouae. 
McPhail,  P.  R.,  608  West  avenue,  RoehesUr. 
HcQuaid,  Rt.  ReT.  Bernard  J.,  TO  Frank  street,  Rochester. 
McWilliaois,  J.  J.,  277   Linwood  avenue,   Buffalo.     Vice- President,   Buffalo 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Meuehan,  P.  J.,  706  Bushwick  avenue,  Brooklyn.     Society  of  St,  Vincent  de 

PauL 
Uichaels,  Joseph,  2  Gibb  street,  Rochester.    Jewish  Orphan  Asylum. 
Millard,  Rev.  Nelson,  12  Sibley  Place,  Rochester.     Door  of  Hope;   Society  for 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Hiller,  Mis*  Eleanor  E.,  Rochester.    Teacher,  State  Industrial  School. 
Miller,  F.  L.,  Ba.tavia.    Head  Teacher,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
l|QUer,   Mrs.   Helen   N.,   208   East   avenue,   Rochester.    Charity    Organization 

Society. 
Miller,  Dr.  James  Alexander,  Bellerue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
Miller,  Miss  Lena  B.,  Batavia.    Kew  York  Stale  Scliool  for  the  Blind. 
Hiller,  William,  ETl  University  avenue,  Rochester.     Manager,  Rochester  Slate 

Hospital. 
Mills,  Frederick  H.,  97  Warren  street,  Kcw  York  City.     Sales  Agent,  State 

Prison  Department. 
MonahiD,  P.  J.,  965  Bushwick  avenue,  Brooklyn.     St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Uonahan,  Mtb.   P.   J.,   005   Bushivick   avenue,   Brooklyn.      St.   John's   1>die« 

Auxiliary. 
Montgomery,  Helen  B. 

Hoore,  H.  J.,  375  Mt.  Hope  avenue,  Rochester. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  John  S.,  12  Arnold  Place,  RoL-heslcr.    Children's  Aid  Society. 
Mulligan,  Mary   D. 
Mulligan,    Dr.    Wesley    T.,    290    West    avenue,    Rochester.     Rochester    Oty 

Hospital 
Unlry,  Thomas  M.,  10  Perry  street.  New  York  City.    St.-  Vincent  de  Paul 

Society. 
Unliy,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.,  10  Perry  streot.  New  York  City. 

Illl^7,  Daniel  B.,  122  East  Main  street,  Rochester.     Jlanager,  Craig  Colony 
tics. 

Daniel  P.,  641  University  avenue,  Rochester.    Children's  Aid 
k»dety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Wm.  A.,  9G  Troup  street,  Rochester. 
L^  412  Main  street,  East,  Rochester. 
Helen  S.,  Coldspring  Ilnrbor. 

ifc,  \nUiam  I.,  280  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn.    General  Secretary,  Brook- 
vBaresu  of  Charities. 
XflV;  M.  J.,  70  Frank  street,  Rochester. 
'Br.    Charles    H.,     Dannemora.     Superintendent,     Dannemore     Btat« 

bo. 
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O'Brien,  Rev.  John  H.,  40  Normandy  avenue,  Rochester. 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  146  Frank  street,  Rochester. 

O'Grady,  Miss  Mary  T.,  Peekskill.    Principal,  ^t.  Florence  School;  President, 

St.  Ann's  Home. 
O'Hare,  Thomas  A.,  97   State  street,  Rochester.    Manager,  Rochester  State 

Hospital. 
O'Hern,  Rev.  J.  F.,  70  Frank  street,  Rochester. 

O'Keefe,  Miss  Emma  M.,  296  Maple  street,  Rochester.  Teacher,  Rocheater 
Industrial  School. 

OXeary,  Dr.  Arthur  J.,  1262  Boston  Road,  New  York  City.  St.  Vinoent  de 
Paul  Society. 

O'Neill,  Rev.  A.  M.,  267  Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester.    Children's  Aid  Society. 

Oothout,  Mrs.  John  W.,  401  East  avenue,  Rochester.  President,  Rochester 
Industrial  School. 

C'Reilly,  Mrs.  H.,  Rochester.    Children's  Aid  Society. 

Orwen,  Miss  Mary  R.,  452  Genesee  street,  Rochester. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  Howard  L.,  160  Spring  street,  Rochester.  Chairman,  Leg^l  Pro- 
tection Committee. 

Paine,  Cyrus  F.,  242  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Palmer,  Lewis  £.,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  aty.  "  Charities  and  The 
Commons." 

Parkhurst,  Hon.  William  L.,  Canandaigua.  Member,  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy. 

Peck,  William  F.,  102  Spring  street,  Rochester. 

Perlman,  Ray,  31  West  114th  street,  New  York  City.  United  Hebrew 
Charities. 

Phelan,  Miss  Marie  E.,  395  Andrews  street,  Rochester.  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Batavia.    New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Pilgrim,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  Poughkeepsie.  President,  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy. 

Pitcher,  Charles  S.,  Kings  Park,  New  York  City.  Resident  Steward,  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital. 

Plant,  Dr.  John  W.,  222  Harrison  street,  Syracuse. 

Porter,  Mrs.  'Mclvin  P.,  79  Goodell  street,  Buffalo.  Headworker,  Neighborhood 
House  Social  Settlement. 

Potter,  Dr.  D.  C,  280  Broadway,  New  York  City.    Department  of  Finance. 

Potter,  Dr.  E.  F.,  Rochester.     Assistant  Physician,  Rochester  State  Hospital. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Marion  Craig,  1487  South  avenue,  Rochester.  Rochester  City 
Hospital. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Marcia  Chace,  Ghent.  Manager,  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls. 

Pratt,  Miss  Anna  B.,  505  Fitch  street,  Elmira.  Secretary,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

Pratt,  Charles  R.,  Elmira.    Judge. 

Predilue,  Miss  Mary,  364  Court  street,  Rochester.     Teachers'  Training  Class. 

Prince,  George  G.,  241  Terrace,  BufTalo.  Record  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor. 

Pringle,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  2  Livingston  Park,  Rochester, 
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Purcen,  J.  V.,  214  Chestnut  street,  Rochester.    Rochester  State  Hospital. 

Quigley,  Miss  Mary  A.,  25  Cady  street,  Rochester.    Teachers'  Training  Class. 

Rauber,  John  N.,  638  Clinton  avenue,  N.,  Rochester. 

Raymond,  Dr.  A.  V.  V.,  Schenectady,  President,  Union  College. 

Redfem,  Richard  S.,  90  Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester.    Agent,  Society  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Reeder,  R.  R.,  Hastings-on-Hudson.    Superintendent,  New  York  Orphanage. 
Reeder,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
Remington,    W.    S.,    South    avenue,    Rochester.    Steward,    Rochester    State 

Hospital. 
Rhees,  Dr.  Rush,  440  University  avenue,  Rochester.    President,  University  of 

Rochester. 
Richardson,    Miss   Bertha,   86    South   Oxford   street,   Brooklyn.    New    York 

School  of  Philanthropy. 
Rigney,  Miss  Margaret  X.,  58  Phelps  avenue,  Rochester. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Arthur,  67   South  Washington  street,  Rochester.    Secretary, 

Rochester  Female  Charitable  Society;  President  Rochester  City  HospitaL 
Robinson,  Charles  Mulford,  65  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles  Mulford,  65  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Robinson,  George  B.,  415  Broome  street.  New  York  City.    President,  New  York 

Catholic  Protectory. 
Rochester,  Miss  Jane  £.,  49  Atlkinson  street,  Rochester.    Manager,  Rochester 

State  Hospital. 
Rodenbeck,  Hon.  A.  J.,  19  Meigs  street,  Rochester. 
Rogers,  Clinton,  127  Spring  street,  Rochester. 
Rogers,  William  C,  112  Avenue  B,  Rochester.     Inspector,  State  Board  of 

Charities. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  C,  112  Avenue  B,  Rochester. 
Roseboom,   Dr.   J.   L.,   672    East    Main   street,   Rochester.     Rochester    City 

Hospital. 
Rosenberg,  Mrs.  D.,  Rochester. 
Rosenberg,  Miss  Rebecca,  Rochester. 
Rosendale,  Hon.  Simon  W.,  57  State  street,  Albany.     Commissioner,  State 

Board  of  Charities. 
Rosendale,  Mrs.   Simon  W.,  325   State   street,   Albany.     Treasurer,  Albany 

Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Ross,  Lewis  P.,  342  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Ross,  Dr.  Donald  L.,  Sonyea.     First  Assistant  Physician,  Craig  Colony  for 

Epileptics. 
Ross,  Dr.  Renwick  R.,  96  High  street,  Buffalo.    President,  American  Hospital 

Association;  Superintendent,  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
Rosthchild,  Miss  B.,  Rochester. 
Roth,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  4  Almira  street,  Rochester. 
Roth,  Geo.  F.,  435  Mt.  Hope  avenue,  Rochester. 
Rouse,  Irving,  081  Lake  avenue,  Rochester. 

Russell,  Miss  Alma  H.,  Boyd  street,  Victoria,  B.  C.    legislative  Library. 
Russell,  Dr.  William  L.,  112  Market  street,  Poughkeepsie.    Medical  Inspector, 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
Sabine,  Miss  Edith  Schoeffelin,  960  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.    Settle- 
ment Worker. 
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Sage,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  723  Powers  Block,  Rochester.  Superintendent,  Humane 
Education,  Humane  Society. 

Salter,  Dr.  Grace  A.  B.,  10  GumberlaDd  street,  Rochester.    Door  of  Hope. 

Salmon,  Dr.  T.  W.,  JJillis  Island,  New  York  City. 

Samson,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  420  Oxford  street,  Rochester. 

Sanger,  Col.  William  Gary,  Sangerfield. 

Saperston,  J.  L.,  456  Jefferson  street,  Buffalo.  President,  Federated  Jewish 
Charities. 

Satterlee,  Eiigene,  Pittsford. 

Sawers,  Dr.  Frederick  H.,  548  Lake  avenue,  Rochester. 

Sawin,  Miss  Helen  L.,  Rochester.     "  Democrat  and  Chronicle." 

Scanlan,  Hon.  Michael  J.,  56  Pine  street,  New  York  City.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society;  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Schifrin,  Isidor,  7  Oregon  street,  Rochester.    Student,  University  of  Rochester. 

Schifrin,  S.,  7  Oregon  street,  Rochester.    Agent,  United  Jewish  Charities. 

Schifrin,  Mrs.  S.,  7  Oregon  street,  Rochester. 

Schlitzer,  Leo  A.,  126  Franklin  street,  Rochester.  Secretary,  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Schwartz,  Miss  Stella,  Rochester. 

Scoltic,  Mrs.  Julia  N.,  Buffalo.  Erie  County  Agent  for  Placing  Catholic 
Children. 

Scott,  Miss  Edith  A.,  304  Court  street,  Rochester.  Principal  Training  School 
for  Teachers. 

Scott,  Joseph  F.,  Elmira.    Superintendent,  New  York  State  Reformatory. 

Scoville,  Miss  Genevieve  M.,  150  West  126th  street.  New  York  City.  As- 
sistant Agent,  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Seel,  J.  A.,  334  Main  street,  Rochester. 

Selden,  E.  D.,  Saratoga  Springe.  Secretary,  Saratoga  Department,  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society. 

Seward,  Dr.  Frederick  W.,  Goshen. 

Seligman,  Mrs.  H.,  21 14  Leopold  street,  Rochester.     Social  Settlement. 

Seligman,  Isaac  N.,  36  West  54th  street.  New  York  City.  Treasurer,  St. 
John's  Guild;  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Seligman,  Miss  Miriam,  21^  Leopold  street,  Rochester.     Settlement  Worker. 

Shanahan,  Dr.  William  T.,  Sonyea.    Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Shepard,  Rev.  E.  D.,  18  Mason  street,  Rochester. 

Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh,  114  E.  28th  street,  New  York  City. 

Sherwin,  Martin  K.,  529  West  143d  street.  New  York  City.  Superintendent, 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colorsd 
Children. 

Shove,  Benjamin  J.,  365  Green  street,  Syracuse. 

Sibley,  Hiram  W.,  214  East  avenue,  Rochester. 

Simon,  Jonas  R.,  195  Exchange  street,  Rochester.  Boys'  Club;  Social  Settle- 
ment. 

Smith,  Hon.  Byron  C,  Auburn. 

Smith,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Central  Islip.    Superintendent,  Central  Islip  State  HospitaL 

Smith,  George  Herbert,  360  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Rochester.  Secretary,  Roch- 
ester State  Hospital. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Rose  M.,  42  Goodell  street,  Buffalo.    Placing-Out  Agent. 
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Smith,  William  Alexander,  412  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Speyer,  James,  24  Pine  street.  New  York  City. 

Spratling,    Dr.    William    P.,    Sonyea.      Superintendent,    Craig    Colony    for 

£pileptic8. 
Smith,  Hon.  Stephen,  M.  D.,  300  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.     Vice- 
President,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Stainton,  Miss  Edna,  47  North  Pearl  street,  Buffalo.     Charity  Organization 

Society. 
Stebbins,  Henry  H.,  200  South  avenue,  Rochester.    Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Stebbins,  Miss  Margaret  D.,  Cazenovia.    Trustee,  Home  for  Destitute  Children 

of  Madison  County. 
Steel,  Miss  Mary  C,  66  Owasco  street.  Auburn.    Auburn  Orphan  Asylum. 
Stein,  Louis  N.,  50  Gibbs  street,  Rochester. 
Stem,.  Mrs.  A.,  304  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Stern,   Mrs.    Horley    A.,    304   East   avenue,    Rochester.     Social    Settlement; 

Rochester  Orphan  Asylum. 
Stevens,  Hon.  J.  B.,  26  Martin  street,  Rochester. 
Stewart,  Mrs.   Edwin  C,   125   East  Buffalo  street,   Ithaca.     Willafd  State 

Hospital. 
Stewart,  Rev.  J.  W.  A.,  42  Prince  street,  Rochester.     Dean  and  Professor, 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Mary,  42  Prince  street,  Rochester.    Prendent,  Young  Woman's 

Christian  Association. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Sara  Vance,   152  Baden   street,  Rochester.     SuperinteDdeat, 

Social  Settlement. 
Stewart,  Miss  Stella,  208  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Stewart,  Hon.  William  R.,  31  Nassau  street,  New  York  City.    Commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
St.  John,  Mrs.  Helen,  293  Troup  jstreet,  Rochester.    Door  of  Hope. 
Stoddard,  Hon.  Enoch  V.,  62  State  street,  Rochester.    President^  State  Boaid 

of  Charities. 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  Enoch  V.,  68  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Stone,  L.  L.,  34  Joiner  street,  Rochester. 

Stone,  Miss  M.  O.,  108  Highland  avenue,  Rochester.    State  Industrial  School. 
Stone,  T.  C,  Rochester.    State  Industrial  School. 

Strauss,  Mrs.  D.,  467  Alexander  street,  Rochester.    Jewish  Aid  Sodety. 
Strong,  Dr.  Augustus  H.,  19  Sibley  place,  Rochester.     President,  Rochester 

Theological  Seminary. 
Strong,  Henry,  343  State  street,  Rochester. 
Tao^lor,  Miss   Margaret   C,   807    Mortimer   street,   Buffalo.     Kindergaiiner, 

Mortimer  House. 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  R.,  13  Prince  street,  Rochester. 

Thayer,  Geo.  W.,  11  Strathallan  Park,  Rochester. 

Tlionins,  Hon.  Ralph  VV.,  Hamilton.     Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Thurber,  Miss  £.  M.,  62  Howard  street,  Albany. 

Tiemey,  Myles,  317  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.     New  York  Catbolie 

Protectory. 
Tiemey,  Mm.  Myles,  317  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  (Xty. 
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Tower,  Walter  B.,  101  Main  street,  Penn  Yan.    Supervisor. 

Towne,  Arthur  W.,  357  S.  Warren  street,  Syracuse.     Secretary,  AsBOCiat<id 

Charities;  Superintendent,  Boys'  Club. 
Trimble,  W.  J.,  69  Thorndale  Terrace,  Rochester. 
Trotter,  C.  W.,  7  Bast  avenue,  Rochester. 
I'yler,  Miss  Genevieve,  394  University  avenue,  Rochester.    Teachars'  Trmining 

Class. 
Urquhart,  Dr.  J.  C,  66  North  street,  Rochester. 
Vallier,  Miss  Susana  D,,  19  West  Tupper  street,  Buffalo.     Agent^  Charity 

Organization  Society. 
Van  Alstyne,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  6  Evergreen  street,  Rochester.     Teadierf 

State  Industrial  School. 
Van  Berg,  M.  H.,  29  Elm  street^  Rochester. 
Vander  Beek,  C.  A.,  44  Gibbs  street,  Rochester. 
Van  Voorhies,  Eugene,  Irondequoit. 
Vamum,  Louise  B.,  33  So.  Washington  street,  Rochester. 
Vary,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Newark.    State  Charities  Aid  Associfttion. 
Viele,  Hon.  Sheldon  T.,  200  Porter  avenue,  Buffalo.    State  GommiMioiier  to 

Lunacy. 
Von  Dohlen,  William  F.,  Monroe  avenue,  Rochester.    Superintendmty  Roch- 
ester Orphan  Asylum. 
Wade,  Miss  Minnie  B.,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City.    Impeefcor,  State 

Board  of  Charities. 
Walker,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  41  Darien  street,  Rochester. 
Walker,  Dr.  Irving  Lee,  Rochester.    Rochester  State  HospltaL 
Wamecke,  Dr.  Anna,  Newark.    State  Custodial  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Woman. 
Warner,  J.  Foster,  109  Troup  street^  Rochester. 
Watkins,  Geo.  B.,  666  Main  street,  East,  Rochester. 
Weedeu,  Willis  L.,  853  Powers  Building,  Rochester.    Inspector,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
Weisz,  C.  E.,  foot  of  East  26th  street.  New  York  City.     Department  of 

Public  Charities. 
Wellington,  A.  H.,  67  W.  75th  street,  New  York  Ci^. 
Wellington,    Mrs.    Edward    F.,    19    Tremont   street,   Rochester.      Treasurer, 

Children's  Aid  Society. 
Westervelt,  Prof.  Zenas  F.,  946  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester.    Superintendent, 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes. 
Whitbeck,  Dr.  J.  F.,  322  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
White,  Hon.  Alfred  T.,  40  Remsen  street,  Brooklyn.     President,  Brooklyn 

Bureau  of  Charities. 
White,  J.  F.,  28  Lake  View  Park,  Roohester.     Mani^ger,  SUte  Industrial 

School. 
\\liite,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  28  Lake  View  Park,  Boehester. 
White,  Rev.  William  J.,  98  Richards  street,  Brooklyn.    Supervisor  of  GathoUe 

Charities. 
Wiener,  Miss  Cecil  B.,  Hotel  Berkeley,  Buffalo.    Secretary,  Federated  Jewish 

Charities. 
Wiess,  Miss  Hattie,  88  Leopold  street,  Rochester. 
Wilbum,  Miss  Ethel,  66  Meigs  street,  Rochester.    Teachers'  Training  CUaa. 
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Wile,  Julius  M.,  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester. 

Wile,  Solomon,  Upton  Park,  Rochester. 

Wilkinson,  Miss  Edith,  Testthers'  College,  New  York  atj.    New  York  Sohool 

of  Philsnthropy. 
Williams,  Miss  Helen  Hope,  305  West  88th  street,  New  York  City.    Manager, 

Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged. 
WUliams,  Momay,  69  Wall  street.  New  York  aty.     President,  New  York 

Child  Labor  Committee. 
Willson,  L.  B.,  1  Backus  street,  Rochester.    State  Industrial  School. 
Wilson,  Miss  Edith  B.,  320  Prospect  avenue,  Buffalo.    Neighborhood  House. 
Wilkin,  Hon.  Robert  J.,  Brooklyn.    Judge,  Children's  Court 
Winspear,   C.   W.,   Newark.     Superintendent,   State   Custodial   for    Feebl#- 

Minded  Women. 
Wisner,  Ralph  S.,  Canandaigua.    Superintendent  of  the  Poor. 
Wisner,  Mrs.  Ralph  S.,  Canandaigua.    Matron,  Ontario  County  Almshouse. 
Witherspoon,  Charles  R.,  86  South  Union  street,  Rochester. 
Wolff,  M.  E.,  182  William  street,  Rochester. 
Woodward,  Miss  Anna  M.,  4  Fenwick  street,  Rochester.     State  Industrial 

School. 
Woodward,  C.  R.,  60   Spruce  street,  Lockport.     Secretary,  Home  for  the 

Friendless. 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.^  411  East  avenue,  Rochester. 
Wurtenberg,   Miss   Henrietta   M.,   343    Breckenridge    street,   Buffalo.     Erie 

County  Agent  for  Placing  I>ependent  Childem. 
Wykes,  Ernest,  Lockport.    Superintendent,  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
Yawger,  Miss  Elsie  M.,  92  Linden  street,  Rochester.    Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
Yawman,  Miss  Cecilia  M.,  322  University  avenue,  Rochester. 
Yawman,  Philip,  188  Caledonia  avenue,  Rochester. 

Yergen,  Rev.  Vernon  N.,  Clyde.    Auxiliary  Committee,  Wayne  County  Home. 
Yorke,  William  C,  398  First  avenue,  New  York  City.    Superintendent,  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House. 
Youngquist,  Miss  Emma  C,   188   Delaware   avenue,  Buffalo.     Plaelag-Ovl 

Agent. 


INDEX. 


A. 

ALBANY  OITT  AND  COUNTY  ALMSHOU8B.  PXOC. 

Ckipacity 416 

Oenau f  15 

ImproTements ^ 416^16 

Location 415 

Need! 4ie 

Report  of  Tlsltatlon 41^-410 

ALBANY  HOMB  SOHOOL  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
ALBANY. 

Capacity 296 

Census 21MI 

Location gT 

Pnplla: 

namber 87 

•ex 87 

ALBANY  JEWISH  HOMB  SOCIETY. 

Certiflcate  of  Incorporation  amended 98 

Object 93 

Office » , .  93 

ALIEN  POOR.     (See  Poor,  Allen.) 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 406 

Improvements 467 

Location 467 

Report  of  visitation 466-467 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 478 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Civil    service    rules 24-26,  365 

Defectives   in    864 

Idiots  in 172 

Improvements  in    ^ 95 

Inspection  of 08 

Number  committed  to 821 

Report  of  committee  on .868-365 

ALMSHOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS. 

In  the  First  Judicial  District,  report  of  visitation  of 869-887 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  Board 9-11 

Inspection  of  educational  work 12-18 

required  for  coming  year 11-12 

visitation  of  placed-ont  children 18-14 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea 87 

l»M]  !     . 


034  Indxx. 

APPROPRIATIONS  —  ConUnaed.  tauk 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children, 

West  Haverstraw 37 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Tfeatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, Raybrook ; 87 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,   Bedford 87 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 87 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors*   Home,   Bath 37 

New  York  State  Tralninir  School  for  Oirls,  Hudson 87 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corirs  Home,  Oxford 37 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 87 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  In  the  City  of  New 

York 37 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark 37 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry 37 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children 37 

The  Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois 37 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 87 

B. 

BBLLBVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS 382 

BSLLEVUE  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Capacity 383 

Cpst  of  maintenance 887 

Employees - 383 

Location 383 

Needs 883 

Report  of  visitation 383 

by    State   Charities    Aid    AsBOclatlon 491 

Superintendent 383 

BENEFICIARIES. 

Number  and  claRsificatlon   of 27 

BINGHAMTOX  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity  451 

Improvements 451 

Location 451 

Needs 451 

Report  of  visitation 451 

BLIND. 

Education  of   290 

Report  of  committee  on 289-290 

BRADFOIin  STHKKT  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity 406 

Location 406 

Officers  and  employees 407 

Report  of  visitation 406-407 

Supervising  nurse 406 

BROOME    COUNT Y    ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 447 

Improvements 447 

Ix>catIon 447 

Needs 447 

Report   of   visitation 447 
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C 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  Paob. 

Capacity 467 

Improyementa 467 

Location 467 

Needs 467 

Report  of   visitation .' 467 

b7  State  Charities  Aid  Association : 478 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 4«6 

Condition  of 461 

Improvements 457 

Location ' 456 

Needs 457 

Report  of  ylsitatlon 456-457 

CENTRAL  HOMEOPATHIC  DISPENSARY. 

Licensed 04 

Office 04 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES.  ROME. 

Capacity 297 

Census 297 

Investigation  of  20-22 

Location 87 

Pnplls: 

number 87 

87 


CHARITABLE    LEGISLATION    FOR    1006 14-20 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity   467 

Improvements   468 

Location  467 

Report   of   visitation 467-468 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 470 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity    448 

Improvements   448 

Location 448 

Needs    448 

Report  of  visitation 448 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 470 

CHENANGO   COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity   448 

Improvements    448 

Location    448 

Report   of   visitation 448 

CHILDREN. 

In  institutions: 

number  discharged    102 

number  received    - 102 

population •. 102 


036  Index. 

CHILDKKX'8  HOME  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  TOWN  OF  NEWBURGH.  paok. 

Census 401 

luiprovements    401 

Location    401 

Needs    401 

Report  of  vUItatlon 401 

CHILDREN'S   HOME,    MIDDLETOWN,    N.    Y. 

Census     402 

Location    402 

Needs    402 

Report   of   visitation 402 

CHRIST  CHILD   DAY  NURSERY  AND  BETHANY  HOME. 

Location .- 92 

Object    92 

Office    92 

CITY    HOSPITAL,    BLACKWELL'S   ISLAND. 

Bed  capacity   377 

Bnlldlnf^s,   plans  approved !>.*i 

Employees 377 

Expenditures 377 

Improvementa 377 

Needs 377-378 

Report  of  visitation 377-378 

Superintendent    377 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Application  of  rules.  In  alnishousos 24—25 

CLINTON  COT'NTY   ALMSHOT'SE. 

Census   427 

Improvements,   plans  approved 9o 

Location    426 

Report   of  visitation 426-427 

COII'MBIA   COINTY  ALMSHOT'SE. 

Capacity     •116 

Census    416 

Improvements     416 

Location    .' 416 

Needs 416 

Iteport   of  visitation 416 

by  State  Charities  Aid  As.soclatlon 480 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BOARD.     (See  State  Board  of  Charities.) 

COMMITTFK,  .lOINT  ON  EPILEPTIC  AND   FEEBLE  .MINDED 22-24,    177 

Circular  h*ttor  of    177 

Resolution  of    179 

COM.MITTKES   OF  THF-^   BOARD 8-0 

CONEY   ISLAND   RECEPTION  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity     407 

Location    407 

Patients     408 

Report  of  visitation   407-408 

CONFERENCE    OP    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION       (See    New    York    State 
Conference,  etc.) 
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4()NVENTION    OF    THK    COVNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   THE    POOR, 

THIRTY-SIXTH.  PAGE. 

PrcK'e«diii>?K  of  (H(*e  Appeuded  l*ui>er8) 500 

Subjects   considered    112 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Oapacltj'    448 

ImprovementH    448 

Locution     448 

Needs     448 

Report  of  visitation    448 

rOT'NTY  ALMSHOUSES. 

Report  on,  In  First  Judicial  District 360-887 

In  Second  Judicial  District 801-410 

in  Tliird  Judicial  District 413-421 

in  Fourtli  Judicial  District 425-432 

In  Fifth  Judicial    District 435-140 

in   Sixth   Judicial    District 443-451 

in  Seventh  Judicial   District    455-400 

In  Eighth  Judicial  District 465-471 

rOT'NTY  ST'PERINTFiNDKNTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

ThIrt.v-SIxth   Annual   Convention 112,  50i» 

CRAIG  COLONY   FOR   EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA. 

Applications  for  adinlsnlon,   number 212 

Appropriations 87,     60 

n»asons  t herefor    225-220 

r<»coniniende<l   by   the   Hoard 37-72 

( 'apadty    68 

<'haplain: 

cat  hollc.   report  of    278-280 

protestant,  report  of 280,  281 

Committees    105 

Donations    282 

Established 68 

Expenditures    68 

clas.»i|tled    30 

Improvements 101,  201,  223 

Medical   Librarian,   report   of 261-263 

Managers     105 

Matron,  report  of 274-278 

Medbal  Superintendent,  report  of 212-286 

Nee^ls     70-71,  200-203 

Oftieers     105 

Patholojrists.    report    of 234-242 

Patients: 

classmeatlon  of 231 

rnst  of  maintenance   68,  204-217 

eili'CMtlon  of   101 

employment    of    .* 216,  233 

number    68 

admitted  during:  year 68,  284 

arranged  by  counties    40,  284 

dl'jebarped  or  died    .' 68,  284 

Receipts     68 

Report  by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 500-502 

liv\u\rt  of    104-286 

Report   on    68-72 
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CRAHJ  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS.  80XTEA  —  Cootinued.  PA6X. 

Report  of  committee  on 18d-192 

Resignations    285 

Stair  changes  In ' 2S5 

Steward,   report  of / 283-274 

Surgical  work,  report  on 2A2-2SS 

Treasnrer.  report  of 204-210 

Tlsitors  to 203 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  EAST  SIDE  FREE  SCHOOL. 

Incorporated   91 

Object   91 

Office  91 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Capacltj 405 

Censos    4Att 

ImproTements    409 

Location 405 

Needs 400 

Report  of  risiUtion 406-COe 

Superintendent    405 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Location 410 

Officers  and  employees 410 

Report  of  Tisiutlon 410 

D. 

DEAF. 

Edacatlon  of,  'compulsory S9 

Names  and  locations  of  institutions  for S7 

Number  in  Institutions   87 

Report  of  committee  on 293-299 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 449 

Improvements    449 

Location    449 

Needs 449 

Report  of  vislUtion 449 

by  Sute  Charities  Aid  Association 480 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES.  NEW  YORK  CITY 371 

Appointment  of  commissioner 492 

Buildings,  plans  approved ^ 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults,  report  of 372 

Children's  Bureau,  report  of 373 

Cost  of  maintenance 387 

DE  PEYSTER,  MRS.   ANNIE  O. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

DISPENSARIES. 

Applications  for  licenses 95 

Improvements    107-108 

Licensed: 

during  the  year 94 

location .*     94 

number    04 

Rules,  complisDee  witli 107 

Statistics,  c»^  110 


Ihdez.  989 

dispensary  of  the  jewish  hospital  for  joint  diseases  and 

DEFORMITIES.  PAOC. 

Licensed    9i 

Office 04 

DISPENSARY  OF  LINCOLN  HOSPITAL  AND  HOME. 

Licensed   9-i 

Office   94 

DISPENSARY  OF  SWEDISH  HOSPITAL  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Licensed 94 

Office   94 

DOWNTOWN  DAY  NURSERY  (THE). 

Incorporated .' . . .  00 

Object 00 

Office 00 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity : 308 

Census    '. 803 

Improvements     803 

Location 303 

Needs    303 

Report  of  rlsltatlon 303 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 480 


E. 

EAST  SIDE  CLINIC  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Incorporated   « , 01 

Object 01 

Office 01 

EDUCATION. 

In  institutions 12-18 

Inspectors  of,  necessary 18 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

State  Board  of  Charities 8 

EPILEPTICS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Custodial  care  of  demented 22-24 

BRIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    468 

Improvements 468 

Location    468 

Needs 468-460 

Report  of  visitation   468-460 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 480 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Oensus    427 

Improvements    427 

Location    427 

Needs    427 

Report  of  visitation   47n 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association ^^^ 


940  Ismup^' 
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F. 

FEDBLE-MINDED.  PAoi. 

Colonies  for  174 

Needs 17$ 

Report  of  committee  on  171-179 

FEBBLB-MINDESD  AND  EPIL0PTIC. 

Joint  committee  on  22-24,  177 

FLOTD,  COMMISSIONER  AUGUSTUS. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Second  Judicial  District 891-410 

FORDHAM  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    386 

Census SS6 

Cost  of  maintenance 387 

Employees   386 

Lfocation 386 

New  buildings   386 

Report  of  Tlsitatlon , 886 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 492 

Supervising  nurse  386 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 428 

Improvements    428 

Location 427 

Needs 428 

Report  of  visitation 427-428 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 481 

FREE    BAPTIST   BETHEL. 

Incorporated     92 

Office   92 

FULTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census    428 

Location    428 

Needs    429 

Report  of  visitation   428-429 

G. 

GENESEE   COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity    469 

Improvements    469 

Location     469 

Needs     469 

Report  of  visitation 469 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 481 

GERMAN    POLIKLINIK. 

Licensed 94 

Office 94 

OOUVERNEl'R  HOSPITAL,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Capacity     384 

Cost  of  malnteuHnee   387 

Emploj'ees 384 

Improvements    384 

Location     884 

Report  of  visitation   384 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 491 

Supervising  Nurse 884 
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ORATWICK,  COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  H.  PAOB. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

Report  of  almshouses  In  EUghtb  Judicial  District 465-471 

GREENK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 41« 

Census     ^ 417 

Improvements    417 

Location  : 416 

Needs    417 

Report  of  Tlsitation 416-417 

l)y  State  Charities  Aid  Association. . . « 481 

H. 

HARLEM  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Capacity    S85 

cost  of  maintenance   .- 887 

Employees    - • 88& 

Improvements    385 

Location    S85 

Report  of  visitation   885 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 492 

Supervising  Nurse   t 885 

HEBBERD,  ROBT.  W. 

Appointed  commissioner   492 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 394 

Census    394 

Improvements    ^. ^94 

Location    , 394 

Needs    394 

Report  of  visitation 894 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMBHOUSE. 

Capacity Y86 

Location    486 

Needs   486' 

Report  of  vlsltatioo 486 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 482 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  OF  NEW  ROOHBLLB,  N.  Y. 

Incorporated    92 

Object   92 

Office    92 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Inmates: 

number    102 

statistics  concerning   102 

Report  of  committee  on 949-SS4 

Statistics  concerning 849-858 

HOPE  FARM. 

Incorporated   98 

Object   98 

Office  98 

HOSPITAL  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Suggestions  of  a  plan  organising 189-160 


/ 
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PAQJB. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALLS  ISLAND.     (See  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinqaents.) 


.       I. 
IDIOTS. 

Needs  170 

Report  of  Committee  on  171-179 

ILION  EMEROBNGT  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated  03 

Object '. : 03 

Office 08 

INCORPORATIONS. 

Amendments  to  08 

List  of  new 80-93 

INDIAN  POOa 

Elzpenditnres 08,  323 

Number  provided  for 08,  323 

Report  on 08 

Report  of  committee 803-306 

Report  of  Superintendent 827-340 

Statistics  concerning   823 

INDOOR  SUPPORT. 

Statistics  concerning * 28 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 
Homes  for  children: 

statistics  concerning    102 

Inspections,  number  102 

Institutions  In,  classified   101-843 

Reports,  classes   102 

Report  of   101 

Report  of  committee  on 843-34tS 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Capacity    205 

Census     206 

Location    87 

Pupils: 

number    87 

sex 87 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Children   in 102 

Fire  protection    104 

Improvements  in  105 

Public  Health  Law,  observance  of 105 

Sanitary  inspection  of 103 

Under  private  management: 

dates,  when  established 88 

expenditures    S8 

names    tt 

receipts M 

Under  State  control: 

dates  when  established ^ ^ 

expenditures 92 

names  •* 

'  riotlpta %.• ^ 


1NBT1TIITI0N8,  BTATB. 


Ezpendlturea  : 82 

claiBlOcd   38-89 

lamBteB: 

namber  «rraDge<l  bj  couatlM 40-41 

Names    S3 

Becelpti  82 

INSTITUTIONS,  STATE  CHARITABLB. 

Reporl  nD.  by  State  Charltlei  Aid  AHOclitloD 498-GOS 

INVESTIGATIONS    20-24 


J- 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMBHODSBi. 

CbiMcIIj 4311 

Improveineiiti    436 

LocitloD     43S 

Neeila    «6 

Report  of  Tlsltatlon 486 

JEWISH  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARY. 

LIcenied    M 

Ofllc«    94 

JEWISH   MATRUMTY  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated     01 

Ohjecl    .' 91 

Office   91 


KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

ImprovMMiita    

Needs 

Report  of  TMIatlOD 


■Twaa  rvtnNq<T  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  FBUALB  NURBBB. 
emplojeM i 


FBRCr  DAT  MDBSBRZ  ASSOCIATION. 


r  ALMSHOUBB. 


■.•tvuaum .«o-4ai 
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L. 

LADIES  AID  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  CFirRCH.  PAOK. 

Incorporated 89 

Object 89 

Office 89 

LAWRENCE  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated   93 

Object 93 

Office    93 

LB    COUTEULX    ST.    MARYS    IXSTlTrTION    FOR    THE    IMPROVED    IN- 
STRUCTION OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BUFFALO. 

Capacity    297 

Census 297 

Location 87 

Pupils: 

number    87 

sex    87 

LBGISLATION. 

Charitable,  for  1906 14-20 

Summary  of  recommendations  for 33-^6 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity    437 

Improvements    , 437 

Location 437 

Needs    437 

Report  of  visitation 437 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 482 

LIFE'S  FRESH   AIR  FUND. 

Incorporated   91 

Object 91 

Office   91 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity    fl»7 

Condition   of    461 

Improvements    457 

Ix)catlon 457 

Needs   457 

Report  of  visitation   457 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 482 

LONG  ISLAND  OPEN-AIR   SANATORIUM. 

Incorporated   8^ 

Object     fi9 

Office 89 


M. 
ICADISON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity    449 

Improvements    449 

Location 449 

Needs     4^0 

Report  of  visitation 449 

*-''  State  Charities  Aid  As^c-i.Mtlon 483 


n^ 
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MADISON  COUNTY  ORPHAN   ASYLUM.  PAO« 

Capacity 450 

Improvements    450 

I^ooation    450 

Needs 451 

Keport  of  visitation 450-451 

MANAGERS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Attendance   of 175 

Visitations  and  reports  of 25-26 

MCCARTHY,    COMMISSIONER    DENNIS. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

Report  on  almsbouses  in  Fifth  Judicial  District 485<-440 

MBMBERSHIP  OF  THE)  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 5 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL.  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 

Buildings,   plans  approved (Ml 

Oapadty 878 

Employees    878 

Expenditures    878 

Improvements    878 

Report  of  visitation 878-870 

Superintendent    8T8 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NTTRSBS. 

Needs 881 

Nurses,  number 881 

Report  of  visitation 881 

Superintendent    881 

MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 467 

Condition    461 

Improvements 488 

Location    457 

Needs    458 

Report  of  visitation ' 457-458 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 420 

Improvements 420 

Location   420 

Needs    420 

Report  of  visitation 420 

by  State  Cbarltles  Aid  Association 488 

MITNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE,  NDW  YORK  CITT. 

Ckpscity 874 

Bxpendltures   874 

■   Ufe^tUm  874 

'"'*  mnr  MiUdiiiff 874 

of  Tlsltatton 874 

t    874 


itiODGING  HOUSE  AND  DETENTION  HOSPITAL.  SYRACUSE. 

' 480 

lues    480 

480 

480 

rttattoB 48^ 


•946  InDXZ. 

N. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  PAOB, 

Officers   112 

Report  on ]  12 

NECESSARY    AND    REASONABLE    POWERS    OF    A    STATE    BOARD    OF 
CHARITIES  BY  WILUAM  R.   STEWART 11»-135 

NEWBURGH  CITY  AND  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity  3d5 

OensQS    806 

Improvements 395 

Location   S05 

Needs 306 

Report  of  visitation 395-396 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Incorporated 92 

Object 92 

Office   02 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Department  o'  Pnblic  Charities* 

appropriations    870 

bureau  of  dependent  adults,  report  on ^ 372 

children's  bureau,  report  on 373 

needs   494—498 

report  on    370 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 400 

Dispensaries  in 106-1 10 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS  AND  SCHOOLS,  RANDALL'S 
ISLAND. 

Bed  capacity 379 

Employees     379 

Expenditures    370 

Improvements    870 

Needs    880 

Report  of  visitation 879-380 

Superintendent    879 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FARM  COLONY. 

Capacity   408 

Census    909 

Improvements 408— fOO 

Location    408 

Needs     400 

Report  of  visitation  408-409 

Superintendent    408 

NEW    YORK    CITY    HOME    FOR   THE    AGED    AND   INFIRM,   BROOKLYN 
DIVISION. 

Census 405 

Improvements 404 

Needs    404 

t   Report  of  visitation 408 

-erlntendent    403 


Inbsz.  947 

new  york  citt  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  manhattan 

DIVISION.  PAoa. 

Capacity 876 

Employees   375 

Expenditure!    375 

ImproTements   870 

Report  of  yiiltation 875-376 

Superintendent    876 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Location 880 

Report  of  ylaltatlon 880 

Superintendent 880 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

Capacity  205 

Cenaus    *. 2^5 

ImproTementa    205 

Location  87 

Pupila: 

number  87 

sex 87 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE   OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION, 
SEVENTH. 

Committees    Ill 

Delegates,  number Ill 

Officers  elected  in  1007 Ill 

Proceeding  of •• • r' 

Subjects    considered Ill 

NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR   THE    CARE    OF    CUIPPLKD    AND 
DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVERSTRAW. 
Appropriation    37-84 

recommended  by  the  Board 37-84 

Capacity   83-311 

Census 811 

Established    88 

Expenditures    83 

classified    88 

Improvements   909 

Needs    84-^10 

Pat!ents: 

cost  of  support 88 

number  88 

arranged  by  counties 40 

Receipt?   88 

Report  on 88-84 

Report  of  committee  on 800-311 

* 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL   FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF   INCIPIENT 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  RAYBROOK. 

Appropriation 87,     86 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,     86 

Capacity    84,  816 

Established 84 

Expenditures     s 86 

classified    80 

Needs 86,  81$ 


NEW   YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  TH«  TBBATMGNT  OP  INCIPIENT 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS.   BAYBROOK.— Costtnued.    ' 

eoit  of  malDtcDBDce Sa 

number  gg 

arraoKed  by  counties  40 

B«c«lpi» gs 

Report  on 84-^a 

br  Slate  Charltlei  Aid  AwocUtloD C04-G03 

Report  of  committee  on 8111-318 

N&W   YORK   STATE    REFORMATORY    FOR    WOMEN,   llBDFOBl>. 

Appropiiatloiu    8T,  B4 

re«om mended  bj  tbe  Board   37.  S5 

Capacity     52 

Cenene    162 

Batablltbed B2 

Bil»endllarei   BS 

claiBlBed   S8 

InduHrlal  training 163 

Improtementi    IBS 

Inmntet: 

coBt    of   aupport 63 

number 52 

■rraDsed  bj  countlei 40 

Receipt!   a 

Report  on SS-SS 

Report  of  committee  on 161 

NOW  YORK  STATE   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATATIA. 

87,  82 

hf  the  Board 37,  82 

rapacity    81 

Ealabllabed    81 

EipendlCureB    81 

clBBBlflcd    89 

Needs  82 

Pnplla; 

coat  ot  aupi>art 81 

numliet 81 

arranged  by  countlea •O 

Recelpta 81 

Report  of  oommltlee  on 28ft-2l»i» 

Report   on    81-8! 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATB. 

Appropriation    37,  73 

recommended  by  the  Board 37.  7S 

Capacity " 

EaUbllBhed    ^2 

Expenditures   J2 

claaalBed  


Impraremetiti 


. . 183-184 


Inmates: 

coat  ot  aupport  '*'■' 

number " 

arranged  by  countlea *0 

Needa '*"" 

Quartennaater,  rexlgnatlon  of 2* 


ot  committee  o 


, , . .72-lB 
. .183-186 


Index.  949 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOE  GIRLS,  HUDSON.  pao». 

Appropriation! 37,     46 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,     49 

Capacity  45 

Condition  of  grounds 166 

Established 45 

Fjcpenditures 45 

classified 88 

Industrial  training 165 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 45 

health  of  166 

number 45 

arranged  by  counties 40 

needs 47-48 

receipts 45 

report  on   45-49 

report  of  committee  on 164 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 502-503 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF   CORPS  HOME,  OXFORD. 

Appropriation 37,     76 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,     77 

Capacity 76 

Established 76 

Expenditures 76 

classified 39 

Improvements 186 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 76 

number 7« 

arranged  by  counties 40 

Needs 77 

Products  reported 185 

•    Receipts 76 

Report  on    76-77 

Report  of  committee  on 185-186 

Superintendent,  appointment  of  77,  185 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity ^ 469 

Defects 470 

Location 469 

Needs 470 

Report  of  yisitation 469-470 

NORTH  HEMPSTEAD  AND  OYSTER  BAY  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 304 

Census 395 

Location 894 

Needs 895 

Report  of  yisitation 894-895 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 488 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DBAF-MUrBS,  MALONB. 

Capacity 299 

Census 290 

Location 87 

Pupils: 

number 87 

sex 87 


NOTMAN,  COUMI8SIONBH,  JOHN. 
AttcDdanc?  nt  meetlnsSi  record  o 
DesEh  of,  mlDotes  relatlre  to 


1,  UAJOB,  P.  J. 
Reslg  nation  a  I,  as  quattermaaler 
Supetlnteiideat,  appolntmeot  aa. . 


ONEIDA   COUNTY  ALUBHODBK. 

CaiMclV 437 

Impravementa 437 

LiwatioD 437 

N«eila 437-438 

Report  of  vUitatlon 437-438 

b;  Stale  Charities  Aid  AsMclatioD 484 


Location 461 

Needa 4S1 

R^iort  ot  TiaitatlOD  4S) 

ONONDAGA  COUNTT  ALH8HODBB. 

Capacitr , 4Sa 

tmprovemcnta 9SS 

plans  approved SB 

Loeatloa 438 


Asaoclatlon 485 

almshousf;. 

Capacllj 468 

Condlllon  of   461 


Needs 458-409 

Report  ot  claltatlon    4SS-4S9 

hf  State  Charities  Aid  ABBOclaClon 485 


ImpEDvements 390 


Needs 897 

Report  ot  Tlaltatlon    8981-897 

bj  State  Charities  Aid  AssoclatlciD 4BB 

ORLEANS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 470 

M      Improrements 471 

Location 4T0 


ORPHAN  ASYLUU8  AND  CHILDREN'S  HOUE8.  PAOB. 

Bepott  of  committee  OD S'tl)-3S4 

BtitlBtki  coDccrnlDg 349-353 

OBWBGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capicltr 439 

ImpronmeDt* 489 

Location 439 

Need* *. 439 

Report  of  viBltatloD 439 

by  Bute  Cbarlilei  Aid  AhocIoiIud 486 

OeWBOO  CODNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


Location 18$ 

*'»«'■ 438 

Report  ol  Ttaltatlon 438-439 

br  State  Ctaarltlea  Aid  ARsoclatlon 488 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


LocaHon 449 

Needa 449 

Report   ot  TitltatloD , 419 

OUR  LADY  OP  GRACE  HOSPITAL   AND  HOME.      (IneorpoMtei.) 

IneorpontM no 

Object 90 

oace 90 

OUT  DOOR  RBLIBP. 

Bipendltnrea  for 80-31 

Hnmber  recelvinf 39 


PAUPERS.     (Sea  Poor.) 

PINE   TREE   CAHP. 

iDcorporated 92 

Object 92 

OOce 92 

PLACING  OUT  CHILDREN. 

Home*  Ttalted  by  Inipeclar BST 

Law  relating  to 18-14 

Report  by  State  Cbarltlei  Aid  Axaociatlon 4TT-4T8 

Report  of  committee  od   SBT-SOO 

StatlBtlM 860 

POOR.   ALIEN. 

10 

for  Dceda  of 12 

from  remoTal  of 68 

.' 98,  823 

to  their  bomea OT.  122 

Report  of   committee 891-MS^ 

Report  on H 

Report  of   Superintendent S27-H0 

Statlitica  concerninc US 


d52  Indsil 

POOR,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP,  THE.                                                  page. 
Convention  of 509 

POOR  PERSONS. 

Removal  of 322 

Expenditures SS3 

Number  sent   out  of  State 322 

POOR,  STATE. 

Appropriation 10 

necessary  for  needs  of 12 

Expenditures 98,  321 

Number  provided  for 321 

Report  of  committee  on 821-323 

Report  on 96 

Report  of  Superintendent 327-340 

Statistics  concerning  . 321,  336 

POUOHKEEP8IB  CITY  HOME. 

Capacity 397 

Census 397 

Improvements 397 

Location 397 

Needs 397 

Report  of  visitation 897 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 398 

Census 398 

Location 398 

Needs 398 

Report  of  visitation 398 


R. 

REFORMATORIES. 

Needs  of 167 

Report  of  committee  on 153-167 

REMINGTON,  COMMISSIOXEP  WILLIAM  R. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Fourth  Judicial  District 425-432 

RENSSELAER   COTTNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

Capiicity 417 

Census 418 

Improvements 417 

Investigation  Into  nflfnlrs  and  management  of 22 

Location 417 

Needs 418 

Uep«>rt    of    visitation    417-418 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 486 

UllMiEWOOI)  DAY   NTUSERY. 

lucorporatod  92 

Object 92 

Office 92 


Indbx.  953 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  PAO». 

Capacity 398 

Census ^^^ 

Improvements 398-390 

Location ^^^ 

Needs S»« 

Report  of  Tisltatlon 898-399 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 486 

ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM,  ROME. 

Appropriation *''»     ^ 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,     67 

Capacity ®8 

Established ^3 

Expenditures ^* 

classified » ^ 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support ®3 

number ^ 

arranged  by  counties ^^ 

Needs ^^-^"^ 

Receipts ^ 

Report  on 68-68 

Report  of  committee  on ^'^^ 

ROSENDALE.  COMMISSIONER  S.  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings ^ 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Third  Judicial  District 418-*21 


s. 

ST.    GREGORY     KMKRGKNCY     HOSPITAL    OF    THE     VOLUNTEERS    OF 
AMERICA. 

Incorporated t*3 

Object ^3 

Office ^3 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVKKSIDK    HOSPITAL. 

C<»rtlfleate  of  Incorporation  amended 93 

Object ^3 

Office ^3 

ST.     JOSEPH'S     INSTITUTE     FOR    THE    IMPROVED     INSTRUCTION    OF 
DEAFMUTKS. 

Capacity 294 

Census 294 

Industrial  training  In    294 

Location 87 

Pupils: 

number 87 

sex 87 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Onsus 430 

Improvements 419 

location 429 

Needs 430 

Report  of  visitation   429-430 

by  State  CharlUes  Aid  Association 487 


954  Index. 

sanatoria  for  consumptives.  paok. 

Report  of  committee  on 315-318 

SANITARY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  YONKBR8. 

Incorporated , 90 

Object 90 

Office 90 

SARATOGA   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 430 

ImproTementB 430 

Location  .  . 430 

Report  of  visitation 43o 

SGANLAN,  COMMISSIONER  MICHAEL  J. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Oensns 431 

Improvements 481 

Location 431 

Needs 431 

Report  of  visitation 431 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 487 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 418 

Census 418 

Improvements 418 

Location 418 

Needs 419 

Report  of  visitation 418-419 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Industrial  training  in 88 

Names  and  locations  of 87 

Number 87 

SEA  VIEW  HOSPITAL,  BOROUGH  OF  RICHMOND,  N.  Y. 

Appropriation  for 410 

Location 410 

Plans  approved  95 

Report  of  visitation 410 

SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 469 

Condition  of 461 

location 459 

Needs 459 

Report  of  visitation   459 

by   State  Charities   Al«l  Assoelatlon 488 

••<->. 

SMITH.    COMMISSIONER    STEPHEN. 

Elected   vice  president    8 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings   7 

Suggestions  of  a   plan   of  organizing  a   hospital   system  for  city  of  New 
York 139-150 


Indbx.  955 

society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  new 

YORK.  PAQB. 

Appropriation < . .  87,  56 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,  58 

Capacity 55 

Course  of  study   156 

Established 55 

Expenditures 55 

classified 38 

Improrements 153 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support   55 

number 65 

arranged  by  counties 40 

statistics  concerning 155 

Needs 67 

Receipts 55 

Report  on 56-58 

Report  of  committee  on   153 


• 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

Homes  for,  report  of  committee  on 183-186 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 8-9 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  INDUSTRY. 

Appropriation 37,  48 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,  46 

Capacity 42 

Census 167 

Established 42 

Expenditures 42 

classified 88 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support ' 42 

number 42 

arranged  by  counties 40 

New  buildings 157 

Receipts 42 

Report  on 42-45 

Report  of  committee  on   156 

STATE  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR 96 

STATE    ALMSHOUSES. 

Dates  of  contract  384 

Location 384 

Name 334 

Inmates: 

ages  from  1878-1906 338 

changes  during  1906   835 

changes  from  1873-1906 337 

expenditures  for  support  and  removal   840 

number  and  «px  from  1873-1906   336 

yonrs  of  commitment 339 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Appropriations 9-1 1 

recommended  for  need  of 11-14 

PommlssionerR  of.  number 121 

Tommlttees 8-0 

Charitable  legislation  of  1906  14-20 


STATE   BOARD   OF  CUAB1T1B8— Coallnaed.  VASa. 

DepartmentB  of 121 

Sitabllibed ISO 

InipectloDi  and  rcpocia  of 12a 

NMeuar;  and  reasonable  powen  of 110 

Uembera: 

attendance  at  meetlaci T 

dale  of  appolntiuent   4 

Mlnnte  relative  to  deatb  of  CommlBBlnner  Notman a 

Omcen 4 

elecdoD  of    8 

Powen  of 125-136 

In  1867 124 


STATE  CHARITIKH  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Report  of 

rort  of  


L,  A8VLUM  FOR  FBEBLBMINDED  WOMEN.  NEWARK. 

3T,  61 

by  the  Board 8T,  63 

Capaellj- 60 

Eatabllsbed 60 

Expendltnrea 81 

claiKlfled , 88 

Inmateii: 

eoat  of  wippoH  60 

number 60 

nrmnKed  I17  roimtlea 40 

RerelplH '60 

Report    on    80-63 

Report  of  eoninilttee  on    ITS 


STATIC   INSTITI'TIONR.      (Rpe  Inslllu 
BTATK  rOOR,     (Seo  Poor.  Stale.) 


tiy  SiniP  rhnrllleti  Aid  Aaaoclatlon 48B 

STKWART.  I-OMMISSIOXRR   WILLIAM   R. 

PnlMT    .111     ■■  XiTe^Hnry    and    Bpnsonnble    Powem    of    11    Klate    Board    of 

riinrhle"- 119-135 

liiT..nl  of  (KtenilnnoP  at  mepllncs I 

Report   on  nlin-rioiiBPfl   In   Flmt   JndErlnl   DlPtrlrt S6e-SBT 

NTIIIII)ARIi,  rOMMlSSinXTR  KSOCH  V 

EU'PKhI  prfKl.lPlll 8 

Record  of  ntlendnnep  HI  nieetlnan   " 


Index.  957 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  .  paob. 

Capacity d99 

CensuB 400 

ImproTements 309-^00 

Location 809 

Needs 400 

Report  of  Tiaitation 899hK)0 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 488 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  CHILDBEN*S  HOME. 

Census 402 

Improvements 402 

Location 402 

Needs 402 

Report  of  Tisitation 402 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  A  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZING  A  HOSPITAL  SYSTEM   FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D 139-150 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 419 

Census 419 

Improvements 419 

Location 419 

Needs 419 

Report  of  visitation 419 

by  State  Cliaritles  Aid  Association 488 

SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION   FOR  FEEBLEMINDED  CHILDREN. 

Appropriation 37,  69 

recommended  by  tlie  Board 87,  60 

Capacity 58 

EsUblished 58 

Expenditures 58 

classified 88 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 58 

number 58 

arranged  by  counties 40 

transfer  of  59,  172 

Needs 60 

Receipts 58 

Report  on 58-60 

Report  of  committ«e 172 


T. 

THOMAS,  COMMISSIONER,  RALPH  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 7 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Sixth  Judicial  District 448-451 

THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  (THE),  IROQUOIS. 

Appropriation 87,  78 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,  80 

Capacity T8 

Established 78,  803 

Expenditures 78 

cUatlfled W 


968  Indsz. 

TUOMA8  INDIAN  SCHOOL,   (THE),  IROQUOIS  — ConUnued.  PAOB. 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 78 

number 78 

arranged  by  counties 40 

Need* ^ 80,  d05--306 

Population 308 

HecelpU 78,  808 

Report  on 78-80 

Report  of  committee  on  808-806 

TIOOA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSB. 

Capacity 449 

Improvements 440-450 

Location 440 

Needs 460 

Report  of  vlBiUUon 440-450 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSB. 

Capacity 450 

Location 450 

Needs 450 

Report  of  visitation ^50 

TROY  DISPBNSARY. 

Incorporated 02 

Licensed M 

Object I 02 

Office W 

U. 

ULSTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSB. 

Capacity 420 

Census 42n 

Improvements 420 

Location 420 

Needs *20 

Report  of  visitation    420 

UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity **^ 

Improvements • *4^ 

Location ^^ 

Needs ^^ 

Report  of  visitation *^ 

V. 

VISITING  GUILD  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Incorporated ^ 

Object •^ 

Office •^ 

W. 

WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSB. 

Census  . **2 

Improvements ^1 

Location *•! 

Needs *W 

lleport  of  visitation  481-4«a 


I]n>xx.  959 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  PAoa. 

Onsus 432 

Improvements 482 

Location 432 

Needs 482 

Report  of  visitation 432 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 488 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 469 

Condition  of   461 

Improvements 400 

Location  .  .• 450 

Needs 400 

Report  of  visitation 459-^60 

by  State  Cliarlties  Aid  Association 489 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Capacity 400 

Census , 401 

Improvements 400 

Location ; 400 

Needs 401 

Report  of  visitation 400-401 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 489 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION..  ^ 

Appropriations 37,     60 

recommended  by  the  Board   87,    02 

Capacity 49 

Census 160 

Established 49 

Expenditures 49 

classified 88 

Improvements 50-61,  169 

Inmatet: 

cost  of  support r.     49 

numl)er 49 

arranged  by  counties 40 

Needs 100-161 

Receipts 49 

Report  on    49-62 

Report  of  committee  on 159 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Association 508-604 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  ROCHB8TBR. 

Capacity 298 

Census 298 

Location 87 

Puplla: 

number 87 

87 


WYOMING  COUNTY  ALM8HOU8B. 

Capacity 471 

Improvements 471 

Location ^ 471 

Needs 471 

Report  of  visitation 471 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  AMoeUtloB 480 


ddO  l]fn>«l. 


Y. 

YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  page. 

Capacity 4tf0 

Condition  of 4<jl 

Improvements 460 

Location 460 

Needs 460 

Report  of  visitation 460 

by  State  Ctiarities  Aid  Asaociation* 490 

YONKERS  TUBERCULOSIS  DISPENSARY. 

Licensed 94 

Office • 94 


